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A DIAMOND JUBILEE BOOK 

YOU 

BY G, S. ARUNDALE 

“ The book is written in a flowing and graceful style 
and has a number of fine sayings in it which all could 
take to heart with gbod effect . . . Many people 
will, no doubt, be helped and stimulated by this book.” 
— Madras Mail. 

Indian Edition, Rs. 2-8.' Ex. Edition, Rs. 3-8. 

A NEW BOOK 

OLD DIARY LEAVES 

VoL, VI (1896-1898) 

BY COL. H. S. OLCOTT 

President-Founder of The Theosophical Society^ 

This book is the last of the six volumes of the History of The Society 
written by the President -Founder. Here we see him inspecting schools 
he founded in the jungles of Ceylon, experimenting in hypnotism and 
mesmerism in France, giving the final shape to the constitution of The 
Society, trying to bring about a spiritual unity among the Buddhists of 
the world, travelling in Australia to strengthen the Movement, where 
incidentally he shows how social functions are ' more useful than public 
meetings. He insists on the necessity to drive home into the minds of 
our members the fact that they have no chance of spiritual progress 
unless they put into practice the rules of life which have been given by 
those who have trodden the Path. He escorts Miss Edger on a grand 
tour of India and Ceylon. An heraldic coincidence m the crests of the 
Founders ends the volume. These chapters show the Colonel’s practical 
wisdom to the best advantage. 

Illustrated. Price, Ind. Edn. Rs. 4-8. Ex. Edn. Rs. 3-8. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Adyar, Madras, India 



ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

Bv THE EDItOR 
THE* GOLDEN STAIRS, 


Behold the truth before you : a clean life, an open mind, 
a pure heart, an eager intellect, ‘an unveiled spiritual perception, a 
brotherliness for one's co-disciple, a readiness to give and receive 
advice and instruction, a loyal sense of duty to the Teacher, a willing 
obedience to the bekests of TRUTH, once we have placed our con- 
fidence in. and believe that Teacher to be in possession of it ; a 
courageous endurance of personal injustice, a brave declaration of 
principles, a valiant defence of those who are unjustly attacked, and 
a constant eye to the ideal of human progression and perfection 
which the secret science (Qupta X)id^a) depicts — these are the 
golden stairs up the steps of which) the learQjer may climb to the 
Temple of Divine Wisdom. 



The King-Emperor’s Silver Jubilee 

O NE of the most beautiful and 
touching utterances' I have 
read for a* very long time is o. 
paragraph in His Majesty’s Christ- 
mas Message to his people. It 
runs : 

May I add very simply and sinoere- 
ly that if I may be regarded as in soma 
true sense the head of this groat and 


videspread familyi sharing its life and 
smtained by its affections, this vili 
be a full reward for the long and 
sometimes anxious lalkours of my reign 
of well-nigh flve-and-twenty years ? 

All in whom the spirit of true 
reverence is active, in whom there 
is understanding of the great power 
and purpose of Kingship, who 
know what it is to be constantly 
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under the influence of grave pre- lands and among many peoples 
occupations, and who are able to owing allegiance to the King- 
perceive that the world as we Emperor, and m^ny thousands of 
know it is a stage in the movement our members, who belong to his 
of a Divine Plan to its perfect family, offer him their most respect - 
unfoldment, will surely apprediate ful and ■ sincere congratulations, 
and respond with full hearts to their prayers for many more years 
His Majesty’s simple and sincere of health and happiness, and 
utterance, thankful for a King who their most earnest hope that His 
is no less a man. Majesty may long be spared to 

Indeed do many of us, the vast bless our Commonwealth with the 
majority of His Majesty’s subjects, ^truly paternal wisdom of his rule, 
feel that he is the head of a 


far-flung family, over which for all 
these twenty-five years he has 
watched with unceasing love and 
protection. 

« « 

We who have not the duties 
of Kingship, save, of course, those 
of developing our Kingship over 
ourselves, little realize its arduous 
nature, little appreciate the fact 
that the power of Kings is vastly 
limited, and that they often have 
to subordinate courses of action 
which in their riper experience 
they know to be wise to the 
relentless dictates of constitutional 
and democratic proprieties. How 
often, had he been less fettered, 
might His Majesty have saved 
the whole Commonwealth many a 
crisis and many a conflict 1 l^ot a 
little of our grateful appreciation is 
for his unremitting wisdom in 
perfectly adjusting Kingship to 
Constitutional Monarchy, with the 
result that both Crown and Con- 
stitution have gained prestige, and 
a deep attachment has grown 
between the King and his peoples. 

I am very happy that the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Theo- 
sophical Society synchronizes with 
His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. The 
Society has flourished in many 


Youth at Adyar 

I am sure that members of the 
Theosophical Society throughout 
the world will be greatly interested 
to hear of a very fine piece of work 
done by the Adyar Youth Lodge in 
connection with the celebration of 
February 17th. It occurred to four 
of the leading Young Theosophists 
— Messrs. T. G. Narayanan, P. S. 
Krishnaswami andR.Gopalratnam, 
teachers in the Besant Memorial 
School, and Felix Layton, Joint 
General Secretary of the All-India 
Federation of Young Theosophists 
— that the youth of Madras ought 
to be brought much more closely 
in touch with the Headquarters 
of the Theosophical Society., They 
decided to hold a Youth Day on 
the 17th of February, beginning at 
9 a.m. in the Great Hall with a 
welcome from Shrimati Rukmini 
Devi, President of the All-India 
Federation of Young Theosophists, 
continuing with an inspection of 
Adyar and lunch at 11 a.m., then 
relaxation, followed by tea and an 
address from myself on “ The 
Youth of India ”. Then further 
roaming about Adyar, and lastly 
the departure home. The organizers 
of this excellent scheme did not 
know how many young people 
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might respond to their invitation, 
especially as a small payment 
must necessarily be charged to cover 
the cost of lunch'and tea, t*he Young 
Theosophists of Adyar not being 
sufficiently well-to-do to pay the 
cost themselves. 

However, much to their sur- 
prise, not less than 500 young 
people responded to their invita- 
tion, and a most enjoyable day 
was spent, resulting not only in a 
very happy contact between these 
young* people and Adyar but also 
in new members of the* Theo- 
sophical Society. I congratulate 
most heartily the Adyar Youth 
Lodge and its four live wires who^ 
were responsible for much hard 
work organizing the Day. From 
beginning to end the function was 
a complete success, and our 
Bhojanasala — the Indian Boarding 
House — catered for the many 
hundreds with its usual efficiency. 
Mr. Subbaramayya, the Superin- 
tendent, is indeed a treasure, never 
failing to fulfil with apparent ease 
his most difficult promises. 

I am very thankful for this 
significant sign of the growing 
interest of youth in Theosophy and 

the Theosophical Society. 

* 

* ♦ 

My own welcome to our young 
guests was as follows : 

I offer you all a very hearty welcome 
to Adyar, the® International Headquarters 
of the Theosophical Society, and especially 
on this day — the 17th of February, which 
commemorates the passing of the President- 
Founder of the Theosophical Society — 
Colonel H. S. Olcott—and the birthday of 
one of the greatest members of our Society, 
Bishop C. W. Leadbeater. Our Society 
stands for Goodwill as between all mem- 
bers of the human family, be their 
differences what they may — rttcial, national, 


religious, caste, social. Our Society stands 
for mutual appreciation and respect ; so 
that the many .divergencies which separate 
us may be used to strengthen our 
fundamental solidarity, rather than to 
weaken it into hatred and war. Our 
Society stands for a free search for Truth, 
encouraging each seeker to go his own 
individual way and to discover his own 
individual Truth. Our Society has no 
dogmas, no doctrines, no orthodoxies, no 
teaching, acceptance of which is essential 
to membership. Every member is ex- 
horted to seek, Jto find and to declare his 
own JTruth, but to recognize that to each 
seeker Truth is unveiled in the garb most 
appropriate to his understanding. Thus, 
while each seeker rejoices in the Truth he 
knows, he rejoices no less with others as 
they are happy in the Truths they know, 
be these ever so different from his own. 

* 

* * 

Our Society stands for comradeship 
amidst differences, for sincere mutual 
appreciation amidst antagonisms, and for 
conflict, when conflict must needs come, in 
the spirit of the battlefield of Kurukshetra. 

You who arc young have your lives 
before you — lives which you will lead in 
the setting of a world itself young with 
new values, new ideals, new relationships. 
It will be a world more alive with 
Brotherhood than was the old world to 
which some/ ot' us belong. It will be a 
world in which the Theosophical Society 
will be even more active and more potent 
than it has so far been during its 60 years 
of life. 

’ For your own individual happiness, 
for the happiness of the wcyld in which 
you will be living, may eacn one of you 
be inspired with the Theosophical spirit, 
whether or not you become members 
of the* Theosophical Society, Welcome 
to Adyar in this Diapiond Jubilee Year. 
There is a Peace here which I hope you 
will contact and enjoy, so that you may 
return home strengthened for the many 
duties — some of them surely arduous a’jid 
tiresome — which encompass us all as we 
live our daily ^lives. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Hr. Jinarajadasa 

Man proposes : God disposes. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa had definitely 
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settled, on returning to Adyar, that 
he would spend a comparatively 
quiet year at Headquarters, doing 
much work, of course, but accept- 
ing no outside invitations to 
lecture, and undertaking no travel- 
ling. And now, long before this 
issue is in the hands of its readers, 
he will have left for Australia, 
New Zealand and the United 
States of America. There was 
very urgent work » in Australia 
which necessitated a visit eiither 
from him or from myself. It is 
quite impossible for me to leave 
India this year, overX^^helmed as I 
am with innumerable duties. 
Mr. Jinar5jadasa, therefore, gener- 
ously consented to go, and since 
there is also important work in the 
United States he thought it might 
be worth while to pay a brief visit 
to New Zealand en route. He will, 
of course, be back at Adyar in 
time for the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention. All three countries 
will rejoice to have him, and the 
work of Theosophy and the Theo- 
sophical Society will be immensely 
strengthened. I only hope that 
this extra burden will not prove 
too great a strain on his heart. 

♦ 

Captain and Mrs. Sellon 

Let it not be said that Adyar 
does not send forth its messengers 
even to the far places of the ^arth. 
Not only is Mr. JinarSjadasa on 
tour, but also the Society’s new- 
ly appointed Treasurer, Captain 
Sellon, and its newly appointed 
Publicity Officer, Mrs. Sellon. 
Their programme is distinctly 
comprehensive, and is as follows : 

April 16th, leave Madras, 
(S.S. “Amboise”); April 17th, 
leave .Pondicherry; April 23rd, 


arrive Singapore ; April 27th, leave 
Singapore, (S.S. “ Chenonceaux ”) ; 
April 29th, arrive Saigon ; May 
4th, arrive Hongkong ; May 7th, 
arrive Shanghai ; May 13th, arrive 
Kobe; May 24th, leave Yoko- 
hama ; May 29th, arrive Honolulu ; 
May 30th, leave Honolulu ; June 
4th, arrive Vancouver. They will 
then in due course proceed to the 
United States, possibly visiting 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. They expect to be at the 
Headquarters of the American Sec- 
tion, Wheaton, Illinois, abcut June 
15th, and reach New York about 
July 20th. They will then proceed 
to London, arriving there about 
July 30th, and will subsequently 
return home to Adyar, possibly via 
Benares, where there will be a 
Theosophical Conference on Octo- 
ber 5 th and subsequent days. 

Their programme is, of course, 
subject to modification, and the 
above dates, especially those after 
Vancouver, must be regarded as 
tentative. 

Captain and Mrs. Sellon will be 
delighted to speak to members of 
the Society at every port they 
touch, and are very anxious to 
make as much personal contact 
as possible with the needs and 
opinions of the Lodges and mem- 
bers at their various ports of call 
and places they visit. They do 
not give public lectures, but Cap- 
tSiin Sellon has some beautiful 
films of Adyar, and of Dr. Besant, 
Bishop Leadbeater and other 
Theosophical notabilities, and will 
be very glad to show these. 

I am particularly anxious that 
Mrs. Sellon, in her capacity as 
Publicity Officer, shall gain as 
much information as possible 
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regarding the views of members as 
to publicity work, as to how this 
work can be made more effective, 
and as to how Adyar may ‘be made 
more useful to the Theosophical 
world. I am specially hoping that, 
in the course of her visit to China 
and Japan, she may be able to 
discuss ways and means whereby 
these two great countries shall 
have Sections of the Society. 

I ask all members who live 
within reasonable distance of the 
route Captain and Mrs. Sellon are 
taking to make a point of meeting 
them and of having with them 
frank and free discussions. 

A 

* * 

A Twenty Years’ Club 

It may be remembered that on 
the occasion of my election as 
President I sent a letter to every 
member of the Society having* to 
his credit twenty years of member- 
ship of the Society. In it I asked 
for advice and helpful suggestions. 
I have had some very interesting 
replies, a precis of which will be 
duly published. 

But now comes along Mr. 
Sidney Cook, General Secretary, 
as I prefer to call him, of the 
Theosophical Society in America, 
with the suggestion that such 
members might form a^ Twenty 
Years* Club. He writes to such 
members who are resident in the 
United States : 

Some time ago Dr. Arundale sent me 
for distribution a small supply of letters 
addressed to the long-standing members of 
the Society. In making an analy.^is of 
the membership records in order to mail 
these letters out, I was surprised to 
discover that there were over 700 members 
of twenty years’ standing, and I asked him 
to send an additional supply in order that 
every one of these mem^rs nfight have a 


copy of his letter. ' On that list your 
name appeared, and the additional letters 
have just arrived. Yours is enclosed. 

In the meantime, however, I have 
been thinking of all that this might mean 
and the fruit which it might bear. Here 
we have a list of 700 faithful members, 
some of whom are still active, nearly all 
of whom are still interested, but some of 
whom perhaps have b^en unable to render 
practical service. Yet I have thought 
that all of this splendid loyalty might be 
turned into practical channels by a unified 
effort representative of the age and 
experience of the group. 

My thought was that we should 
have a Twenty Years* Club among the 
members of the Theosophical Society in 
America, membership in which would be 
open to those of twenty years’ member- 
ship or more. It would be fine if this 
» devoted group could look upon themselves 
as a unit for continued service. Last 
August I became eligible, and I feel 
honoured to Be one among such illustrious 
company. 

What should be the nature of its 
collective work ? The Young Theosophists 
are definitely organizing. Why should 
not the older Theosophists do the same, 
and what better enterprise to which to 
turn their special attention than that 
uf sponsoring the activities of the younger 
group ? Those v.ho are to-day the Young 
Theosophists will to-morrow be the Theo- 
sophists, in whose hands the work will 
be carried on. Just what form this sponsor- 
ship should take is not yet clear to me, but 
I like the idea of the union of effort 
betweeiy groups in which experience 
and steadfastness may be merged with 
eagerness and enthusiasm — the forward 
looking youth with the practical values 
derived ffom the past. 

* ^ 

One way, of course, would be for 
the older group, already established in 
this world’s needs, to see that the 
movement in charge of those whose way 
is not yet made, is supplied with the 
necessary fund$ for proper development 
of activities and projects. 

But thpre are many other phases 
of the work to which that faithful group 
might give special attention. The first 
* essential is that they organize, looking 
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upon themselves as a unit, selecting from 
among their number a group of live 
officers, truly representative, but also truly 
ingenious and practical in maintaining 
the integrity of the group as such and 
providing constant contacts for them, 
arranging their special meetings whenever 
that may be possible, and through whom 
special co-operation with the Society as 
a whole and with special groups shall be 
maintained. 

I hope that this letter of Dr. Arundale’s, 
by which this of mine is inspired, may 
be the means of deepeCing the realization 
of this important group that th'fey are 
necessary now to the Society and to its 
future growth, as they have been in the 
past ; that their active contribution to the 
Great Work is still needed ; that from 
among their number volunteers may 
come forth to undertake the work of 
organizing and conducting the activities'^ 
of the Twenty Years’ Theosophical Club ; 
that practical suggestions, will develop, 
committees will be formed, and that a 
new source of power in the Section may 
be discovered in these 700 faithful friends 
of many years. 

I but present the thought, in the 
hope that many will make suggestions 
for its development. 

Personally, I think Mr. Cook’s 
idea most intriguing. IT the Young 
Theosophists can organize, and 
organize they certainly should, why 
should not the Old Guard organize 
too ? What an honour to belong to 
the Twenty Years’ Club ! Is this 
not an honour even greater than 
membership of any Young Theo- 
sophists’ organization ? Perhaps 
the young people will not admit 
this ; but I cannot help thinking 
that to have twenty years of 
.membership of the Theosophical 
Society to one’s credit is the finest 

privilege one could have. 

« 

Fopthooming ConTention* 

Scattered throughout this great 
year will be Conventions of the 


Theosophical Society in many 
lands. Switzerland has led the 
way in March, with her new 
General Secretary, Monsieur Tri- 
pet, at the helm.. Conventions in 
Switzerland should be very impor- 
tant affairs, since that beautiful 
country occupies so favoured a 
strategic ^position so far as regards 
the spreading of Theosophy. 
Switzerland has unique opportu- 
nities. 

Then, at Easter, the Australian 
Convention, which Mr. Jfnaraja- 
dasa will be attending. Australia 
has been called by a Master “ The 
Land of the Larger Hope ”. 
Largely is it for a Theosophical 
Convention to help to fulfil that 
hope, with the great cities of Bris- 
bane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Perth, to send their strong 
support. 

At Whitsuntide the English 
Convention, probably in London — 
a Convention at the heart of the 
great experiment we call the 
British Empire. Much more 
depends upon the power and peace 
of that Convention than perhaps 
those who attend it realize. What 
kind of waves does each Conven- 
tion send throughout that Empire- 
world of which it is the heart ? The 
English Convention is no mere 
Convention of the English Section 
confined in its scope to English 
affairs! It is a Convention which 
"Sets a tone and a stafndard for the 
whole Empire, for every Theo- 
sophical Section within the Empire 
helps, by its own quality, to 
advance or to retard the growth of 
the Empire. I sincerely hope that 
the forthcoming English Conven- 
tion, synchronizing as it does with 
two great Jubilees, will be one of 
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the greatest Conventions Britain 
has ever known. 

« 

Later on in the year tTiere will 
be at Wheaton,. Illinois, the Con- 
vention of our American ‘brethren, 
which I hope Mr. jinarajadasa 
will also be attending. Here, again, 
this year’s Convention will be full 
of great potentialities. It will be the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
Senior Section of the Society, and 
will be held in the land of the 
Society’s birth. What is going 
to be the note of the American 
Convention ? What lead will it give 
the whole Theosophical world ? 
What word will it speak in this 
sixtieth year of the Society’s life 
in the outer world ? I wish I could 
be there, as indeed I wish I could 
be at every Convention. Of course, 

I am at every Convention in 
subtler bodies ; but there is some- 
thing in a physical presence, is 
there not ? 

There will also, I believe, be 
a general Convention of the 
European Sections, probably at 
Amsterdam. Such a Convention 
will have, or should have, the key 
to a release of much Power and 
Peace for the protection of Europe. 
In • 1936 there will be a World 
Congress, probably at Geneva, to 
which we shall all come — a great 
Congress, as significant, it is to be 
hoped, as was the last World 
Congress in Chicago in 1929. • 

I wonder what other Conventions 
will be taking place at times 
other than at Christmas. 1 should 
like to know about them, so that 
I may try to be present in some 
wise. Of course, full advantage 
of the Christmas Festival will be 
taken by many Sections to hold 


their Conventions then, with the 
very keystone itself in the Diamond 
Jubilee International Convention 
at Adyar. 

Thus is the Fire of Theosophy 
being constantly fanned into high- 
soaring flames, and the world 
slowly but surely purified of the 
dross of ignorancb for the shining 
forth of the glory of wisdom. 

Elsewhere will be found the 
message of greeting I sent to the 
Swiss* Section. 

« 

* * 

The President on Tour 

A party of us was to have left 
Adyar on February 21st for a visit to 
^Akola in the Central Provinces and 
Nagpore. Unfortunately, just be- 
fore our departure I had perforce 
to yield to an attack of blood- 
poisoning. The Doctor emphatic- 
ally forbade me to leave until the 
poisoning had radically subsided. 
Of course, I feel very contrite at 
the inconvenience caused at the 
],ast moment to my good brethren 
in the Central Provinces who had 
already, in all probability, incurred 
the expense and trouble of going 
to Akola. To minimize this in- 
convenience I telegraphed to the 
Vice-!]^resident asking him, if pos- 
sible, to take my place. Unfortu- 
nately, his engagements in Calcutta 
prevented this, but I have since 
heard that the Federation of the 
Central Provinces duly held a ses- 
sion which was a great success. So 
my absence was perhaps a blessing 
in disguise. I am still hoping to. 
be well enough to go to Bombay 
where we should be for about a 
fortnight, lecturing on many sub- 
jects and hoping to collect funds for 
the Besant Memorial School. From 
Bombay we are* due to proceed to 
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Ahmedabad for the Gujerat Fede- 
ration, staying there for three or 
four days. We shall then probably 
go to Bhavnagar for a week or 
longer, and then home again to 
Adyar for the South India Easter 
Conference which will take place 
at the International Headquarters. 
But all this traveling is contingent 
upon the Doctor’s permission, 
which has not yet been accorded. 
In May there will be a^ visit 
to a Theosophical Conference 
somewhere in Mysore, and after- 
wards possibly some kind of Sum- 
mer Camp. Then 'the Northern 
India Theosophical Conference at 
Benares on October 5th and sub- 
sequent days, followed by various 
visits to other parts of the country. 
And then home once more to 
Adyar to prepare for the grdat 
event of the whole year — the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Convention. 

When I am on these tours I 
long that she, our President-Mother, 
should be in my place, to speak, 
to convince, to thriU, to exalt, as 
she alone can. As one of those 
who knew her well has beautifully 
said : 

Those of us who have hj^fl the 
privilege of attending her lectures knpw how 
impossible it is to express the power which 
radiated through her speech, and which 
held us spell-bound to the end. It was 
not only the lecture itself, but, in some 
mysterious way, she opened for us the 
windows of Heaven, and for a moment 
we heard the music of the spheres, and we 
saw God’s plan in fiery glyphs of the 
Spirit. For a moment Spirit’s beauty and 
glory were revealed to us, and we felt 
that we were not men, but Gods. For a 
moment we were transformed and we 
lived another life. That was the effect of 
her lectures on most of us, I think. Once 
I heard a brief talk of two persons after her 
lecture in Queen’s Hall. One said : " Well, 
that is a woman to' die for.” The other 


replied: “No, that is a woman to live 
for.” That was exactly the feeling you 
had when listening to her. You wanted 
to go at once into the world and to do 
something great. And your gratitude to 
the Winged Messenger, who revealed to 
you your Divinity, was infinite. 

There is no exaggeration in 
these words, as every one knows 
who knew how to listen to her. 
And it has happened that in a 
single year she has delivered 700 
lectures, each a gem in itself ! 

One almost feels ashamed to 
go on tour in her footsteps. But 
men must follow in the steps of the 
Gods, that they too may become 

Gods in their turn. 

* 

Vital Finland 

The Section of the Theosophical 
Society in Finland might well be 
awarded the Medal of Merit for 
the year 1935, if such a medal 
were offered for the Section of 
the Society carrying on its work 
most successfully in the midst 
of unexampled difficulties. The 
Finnish Section had, through no 
fault of its own, to go bankrupt 
a year or so ago. It lost its 
premises, and the outlook was 
very black. Fortunately, however, 
the fire of the members was 
very bright ; and the bankruptcy 
seems only to have served to stir 
our brethren there to further 
efforts. There lies before me their 
finely edited and printed journal 
Teoso/i, a No. 1 which would do 
credit to the wealthiest Section 
in the Society. Then a new 
Headquarters is rising out of the 
financial ashes of its predecessor, 
and throughout Finland the Lodges 
are working with special enthusiasm 
during this Diamond Jubilee Year. 
But this is not all. There remains 
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a portion of The Secret Doctrine 
not yet translated into Finnish. 
This translation is about to be 
made, and it will be published as 
soon as possible.^ And furthermore, 
annual Summer Schools •are taking 
place in a beautiful part of 
Finland by the sea. 

Writing to his colleagues of 
the General Council, lUr. Armas 
Rankka, Finland’s General Secre- 
tary, says : “ I wish you all success 
in the great Theosophical work.” 
Well, 'we do not need to return 
the compliment, for Finland is 
already successful, and an example 
to all Sections which are in diffi- 
culties. Where there’s the Will^ 
there’s the Way. Without doubt,' 
the Finnish Section has the Will, 
and so we see its members tread- 
ing triumphantly the Way. Let 
it be added that no financial 
assistance is being asked from out- 
side. There have been no letters 
asking for money to help to see 
the Section through its great 
difficulties. Somehow or other the 
Finnish Section prefers to shoulder 
its own burdens, and win through 
unaided. No cripple is Finland, 
needing crutches. 

# 

# # 

Advertise in ” The Theosophist ” 

On page iv of this month’s 
cover will be found the adver- 
tisement rates for the insertion 
of suitable advertisments'in The 
Theosophist. Our Journal circvn 
lates in no less than 55 countries, 
and is surely read by every one 
of our 30,000 members, as well as 
by thousands of non-members in 
Libraries, Reading Rooms, etc. 
I am quite sure that advertisers of 
goods which will appeal to mem- 
bers of the Society will find a 


steady advertisiftg scheme profit- 
able to their sales. Vegetarian 
products. Substitutes for furs, 
hygienic garments, exercises, etc., 
books, pamphlets and journals of 
the’ appropriate kind, herbal rem- 
edies, Indian silk;^ and other 
products, vegetable soaps, travel 
facilities, stamp* collecting and 
similar leisure occupations — all 
these are well worth advertising in 
The THEOSOf>HisT ; and I shall be 
very happy to assist advertisers 
in . making ' effective appeals. I 
am sending a special letter to a 
number of* possible advertisers, 
and shall be glad to hear from 
readers the names and addresses 
of persons who have goods they 
may feel inclined to advertise. 
Of course; I must reserve the right 
tb refuse any advertisement which 
I consider unsuitable for insertion. 
Approved advertising agents will 

receive liberal commission. 

* 

The Diamond Jubilee Convention 

Already accommodation is being 
booked al Adyar for the great 
Convention which will take place 
in December next. From Ceylon, 
from Java and from Holland have 
coih^ definite requests for accom- 
modation. I therefore ask members 
who are intending to be present 
to make early reservations. Mem- 
bers who live in Europe should 
write to Mrs. Ransqm, the General 
Secretary for England, and not to 
me. Members who live in North 
or South America should write tP 
Mr. Sidney Cook, the General 
Secretary fpr the United States, 
and not to me. 

There will, of course, be plenty 
of room for all, provided we know 
in good time ; -and December and 
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January are among the most 
delightful months in southern India, 
neither unduly cold nor unpleasant- 
ly warm. And be it remembered 
that far more interesting than the 
Convention proceedings — attractive 
as I am sure these will be — is 
Adyar itself, with its wonderful 
groves, its rustic walks, its magnifi- 
cent sea and beautiful river, its 
world-famed Banyan Tree under 
which you can sit -entranced and 
in a peace you have probably Aever 
known before, its unrivalled Library 
the very fragrance of which takes 
you back into an Ifidia of long 
ago. And you will be seeing also 
an International Convention of 
the plant kingdom — representatives 
gathered by Mr. Jinarajadasa from 
all parts of the world' to whom 
he will introduce you during the 
course of the Convention. Further, 
there will be a great gathering of 
young people — I hope from many 
parts of the world — who will give 
you a glimpse of Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society as these will 

be when we older members return. 

« 

# « 

Surely every member will be 
eager to make his pilgrimage to 
this great Mecca of ours at such a 
time as «this ; and I hope that 


from now there are members from 
all parts of the world, and from 
every Section, who are determin- 
ing that they will make the 
pilgrimage and carry back home 
with them the blessing of Adyar. 
Let there be no Section without at 
least one pilgrim, one messenger, 
to come to Adyar for the gifts 
which he will take home in 
gratitude and gladness. Where 
there’s the will there is generally 
the way. That which one cannot 
do alone there are likely *to be 
others to help one to do. 

From every Lodge in India 
I am receiving day by day 
promises of enthusiastic support 
and attendance at the great Con- 
vention. India, of course, will be 
splendidly represented. But the 
world must be splendidly repre- 
sented, the whole world and every 
part of it. I am specially hoping 
and believing that not a single 
Section will be without a member 
travelling to Adyar to represent 
it. Even if it be necessary to 
travel cheaply and uncomfortably, 
this is only for a very short while. 
And the delight of living for a 
time at Adyar will be found to 
have been worth any amount of 
inconvenience and discomfort. 


It is written in an Upanishad that a man may walk over a 
field not knowing of the gold that lies beneath his feet ; so 
has the Divine Wisdom spread by the Theosophical Society 
opened up the vein of gold beneath the earth on which you 
were treading, and shown you the treasures of golden ore that 
lie in the depths of your hearts. Such then is the work, the 
purpose, of this Movement. 


Annie Besant 



THE PRESENT VALUE OF 


THEOSOPHY AND THE THEOSOPHICAL 

SOCIETY 

TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND TO THE WORLD 

By charlotte E. WOODS 


T he point in the present . 

article upon which chief 
stress 'must be laid is to be found 
in the* second word ofr the title. 
Theosophy has value for all ages 
and conditions, but in what way 
does it meet the special needs of^ 
to-day ? In the following remarks 
I shall have in mind Theosophy 
in the West, and particularly 
Theosophy in England ; I have 
no acquaintance with the needs 
of another hemisphere, though 
there is little doubt but that the 
universal principles of the Wisdom 
will have a universal application. 

The study of the present neces- 
sarily demands a glance into the 
past in order to trace our emergence 
from old conditions. The Theo- 
sophical Society brought Theo- 
sophy to the world in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
a date which Professo/ Toynbee, 
in his monumental Study of 
History, associates with the begin- 
ning of the Modern Age. * At that 
time the New Consciousness was 
in its birth-throes, and the problems 
it had to face, though still unsolved, 
were at the beginning erf their 
insistence. Fifty years ago the 
value of the Theosophical message 
to religion, to philosophy, to 


science, to economics, to social 
welfare and to ethics consisted 
in .a new and illuminating point 
of view concerning human destiny, 
and in the* liberation of greater 
potencies of life. The stuffiness 
and airlessness of nineteenth 
century dwelling-houses were sym- 
bolic of the same characteristics 
in the thought and life of that 
period. Not that there were not 
giants in the land in those days — 
the Victorian Age was peculiarly 
fertile in the production of great 
men — but their labours were more 
effectual in rounding off and com- 
pleting the ^pld cycle than in the 
inauguratfon of the new. It therefore 
fell to Those who gave Theosophy 
to the world to bring about not 
merely a Society of a few hundred 
forw^ard-seeing people, but the re- 
birth of a Movement that should 
have its repercussions in every 
department of human thought. The 
Theosophical Movement changed 
the old world intp the new, and 
the Theosophical Society was an 
important branch of that world- 
wide activity. It was definitely 
intended to lead the van of the 
Movement,, but we inquire some- 
what wistfully if such is really its 
position in the world to-day, and 
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the reason why many of the great 
world-workers have not even heard 
of it? 

What were the forms in which 
the Theosophical Movement of 
fifty years ago sought to express 
itself ? In religion it vivified 
the English Church through the 
Anglo-Catholic Idovement on the 
one hand, and on the other it gave 
impetus to the science of Biblical 
criticism which had- been steadily 
developing for a, century. It rhade 
possible a daring challenge, to 
history and tradition, liberating 
men’s minds from inadequate and 
unworthy conceptions, while in 
other directions it stimulated piety 
and reawakened devotion. In 
philosophy it broke down classic 
theories and methods, and gave 
birth to the modern philosophies 
of fact and experience. It created 
the science of psychology; and 
altered the whole outlook of the 
cultured world by bringing to light 
the treasures of the East through 
the science of comparative my- 
thology and religion. ' 

It stimulated, too, some of the 
most amazing of our modern 
scientific discoveries in the world 
of natural forces. The ether 
yielded up many of its secrets* the 
new mathematics revolutionized 
physics ; fresh elements were 
discovered in chemistry ; radio- 
active substances and the discovery 
of rays beyond those already known 
opened up a new therapy which is 
as yet but in its infancy; while 
tlie genius of an Einstein brought 
a new philosophical principle to 
light, and with it an entirely 
altered approach to the study 
of the Universe. And, lastly, the 
strongholds of materialism itself 


were overthrown when matter was 
discovered to be immaterial. 

So much for the natural world. 
In politics and economics the new 
influences of active and applied 
Brotherhood began the still un- 
finished task of rendering life more 
fruitful and happy for the toiling 
masses. Up to 1914, when the 
Theosophical Movement received 
its terrific set-back in the World 
War, the condition of the working 
classes had become incredibly 
happier than in the bad old days of 
Victorian complacency. Woman 
had begun to come into her own, 
and for her, if for no other class 
of the community, the War brought 
about the success for which she 
had striven for more than half 
a century. 

In all these departments of life, 
a competent retrospect can detect 
the invisible workings of a power 
and a spirit which has in view the 
steady goal of race-advancement. 
Wider thought, fewer barriers, 
greater freedom for the evolving 
human mind, deeper insight into 
the mysteries of life and Nature, 
growth of the mind thrqugh 
universal education, leading to 
growth of the spirit and the know- 
ledge of man’s divine nature — these 
were the aims of the Theosophical 
Movement, and after fifty years, 
in spite of a world-catastrophe, 
much of the great programme has 
been accomplished. 

I have spoken of the set-back to 
the activities of the Theosophical 
Movement, occasioned by the 
Great War. In a sense this is true. 
Something was killed in humanity 
during those four years of agony 
which has not yet been re-created. 
The world is more avowedly and 
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fundamentally materialistic in 
feeling and action than in the days 
when materialism was the current 
creed of the learned. But as we cast 
our eye over the sixteen years since 
the guns sounded the Armistice 
on the three great Elevens (eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month), we see^ that un- 
dying Movement still at work, with 
many more accomplishments to its 
credit. For past successes that 
were already consolidated have 
gone on to greater heights of 
achievement. The failures -lie in 
the region of the human spirit 
rather than in the further develop- 
ment of the human mind. Man 
himself is yet unchanged. In spite 
of enormous gains in freedom of 
thought and in material amenities, 
he still remains rooted in the old 
selfhood. In some respects that 
principle seems to be more firmly 
rooted than ever in the race- 
consciousness. The striking of the 
hour for the birth of a new sub- 
race cycle should have found the 
world more prepared than it is 
to-day to measure progress by 
spiritual rather than by mental and 
material tests. Its obvious failure 
in this respect leads us to wonder 
whether the hour has struck too 
soon. ■ The crest of the great 
Theosophical Movement has not, 
it seems, yet reached the spiritual 
level. It has overflowed aftd re- 
vived the arid regions of the body . 
and mind of the old civilization ; 
has it yet touched its heart ? 

To answer this question in the 
affirmative will be the task of Theo- 
sophy at the present critical period. 
Three things, as I see it, will, if 
complied with, prove the value of 
Theosophy to the needs of to-day. 


I. We have 'to give to the 
Theosophical Movement the widest 
possible interpretation. We must 
see it identified with the spirit of 
wisdom, progress and beneficent 
activity which has been in the 
world from the beginning, but 
never in such generous measure as 
in the last fifty years. It is the 
ilan vital which, in lifting man 
from the slime to the throne of 
God, moves ever in ordered and 
rhythfinic pulses, in cycles of growth 
and decay, furthering at each new 
stage a programme which it is in 
our power either to hinder or ad- 
vance. The Theosophical Move- 
^ment, in short, is only another 
name for the perfecting of man 
and the universe. 

II. Obviously no one society 
is ’sufficient for these things. The 
birth of Theosophy and the Theo- 
sophical Society at a memorable 
stage in world-progress marked a 
new departure ; it was possibly at 
first a departure more significant 
than instrumental, a sign of what 
life contained* of potency and im- 
pulse rather than a definite means 
of calling them to the birth. But 
with the movement of life to new 
ends new means gradually pre- 
sented themselves — among many 
others the Theosophical organiza- 
tions. Theosophical Lodges are 
therefore members of a great 
brotherhood of activities moving 
to progress, and dedicated to the 
carrying out of the purposes of the 
Spirit of Life. It is thus essential . 
that the Theosophical Society 
should take every means to accen- 
tuate its place in that brotherhood. 
It should seek a closer co-operation 
with all the movements that are 
definitely working for the same 
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ideals. An attempt at greater 
fraternization on the part of Lodges 
will show, first, the extent to which 
brotherhood has really penetrated 
the heart of the members, and, 
secondly, it will afford an opportu- 
nity for other ynovements to become 
acquainted with the temper and 
value of TheosOphical work in its 
more specialized sense. 

That work will develop in pro- 
portion as its policy is understood 
and appreciated. But Lodges 
appear to have two’ great require- 
ments. For one thing, they must 
overcome the idea*’ which many 
seem to pos.sess of being the chief 
pebble on the beach. So grotesque 
an idea can only arise from 
ignorance caused by over-isolation. 
Lodges have their own Unique work 
to do ; but they are but members 
of a brotherhood making for pro- 
gress, and not the brotherhood in 
its entirety. 

III. Lodges, again, should have 
a clearer conception than they have 
at present of the special needs 
and accomplishmerits'of their own 
time. They should study those 
aspects of truth which parti- 
cularly need to be emphasized 
to-day. It may be well sorne^times 
to remember that we are in the 
Anno Domini order of truth, and 
that an undue attention to the 
remote paganism of star-lore and 
Nature-symbplism and the like, 
however interesting the continuity 
of modern Theosophy with these 
. primitive modes, is to miss the 
central truths in the' search for 
ancient corroboratioijs. Theosoph- 
ical Lodges must adopt a policy 
of First Things First. Magic, 
astrology, and other ’ologies, equal- 
ly alluring, inevitably attract an 


unthinking public, who as inevi- 
tably identify Theosophy with the 
attractive side-paths of its system. 
Thus harm is done to the more 
cultured membem of the com- 
munity who would otherwise be 
our friends. 

But now to enumerate the 
essential^ truths and the peculiar 
type of feeling which constitute 
the special contribution of Theo- 
sophy to world-values at the 
present time. First, we must 
note the breadth and sanity of 
its philosophical principles. That 
philosophy has been truly called 
eclectic, because all the great classic 
schools can find their place within 
it. Idealistic at heart, it yet finds 
room for a rationalism that is 
more emine^itly rational than many 
other forms of the order of thought 
so named. It is perhaps the only 
really successful attempt at a 
reconciliation of opposites. It 
could with reason declare itself to 
be Monistic, Dualistic, Pluralistic, 
Theistic, Pantheistic, Hyloistic, 
Vitalistic, Evolutionary, Transcen- 
dental, Emergent, Realistic, Gnos- 
tic — and Agnostic, for all these 
schools can find therein the truth 
of their being without clash or 
contradiction. All are arcs of one 
mighty circle. When the synthetic 
minds in modern philosophy come 
again to the fore, there will 
certaiiily arise a renewed interest 
.» in thought that is eomprehensive 
rather than analytical. Theosophy 
as a philosophy of life and being 
will •then have a real contribution 
to make, for as life it transcends 
mental constructs, and leads 
the thinker beyond his thought 
into the realm of experience and 
proof. It claims not only to reason 
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but to know. Nevertheless it has 
complete freedom from orthodoxy, 
knowing that in a world of relativ- 
ity the knowledge of to-day may 
be the error of to-morrow. It 
eagerly anticipates new views of 
truth, and in this respect also is 
in line with modern visions and 
the modern temper. 

Especially should it appeal to 
the heart of the young by its 
insistence on individual effort, its 
testimony to continuity, based on 
the oneness of life ; its vision of a 
spiritual -future for man ; its divine 
hope ; its thrill of touch with 
omnipresent life; its supreme 
common sense ; its love of the 
brethren and of all things that 
breathe the breath of life; its 
mystical vision of God as the end 
and the joy of being ; its insight 
into the unseen ; its laughter in 
the face of death — these and many 
more are the truths it has to offer, 
the items in a programme that are 
of value incalculable to the needs 
of New Age, if they can be present- 
ed in forms which the New Age 
will accept. For this Age is 
essentially iconoclastic. Much of 
the Theosophical programme is 
contained in the old religions 
which the New Age is throwing 
over. • They cannot be allowed to 
perish. If life is discarding the 
old forms, the undying spirit of 
religion must arise and express 
itself anew. »Theosophy has help 
to give here, for the Society's 
Second Object is the study of the 
different forms taken by the»reli- 
gious spirit down the ages, and it 
seeks to understand the causes of 
the death of those religions that 
have died, and the modification and 
development of those still diving. 


But the teaching of supreme 
value to present-day needs is 
the Theosophical answer to the 
problem of the nature of man. 
Psychology has much to say 
regarding the unconscious back- 
ground of the self, . it has little 
to say regarding its what or its 
whence. What "other religious 
philosophy declares so uncom- 
promisingly that man is a 
spiritual being using, but not 
identified with, mind, emotions 
and .body ? Where can we find 
that “ hope of the soul, sure 
and steadfast,” more confidently 
displayed than in the spiritual 
j)sychology of the Ancient Wis- 
dom ? To live up to this know- 
ledge is to abandon the false 
values which most men mistake 
foi* life, values which blind us to 
reality and disguise the fair face 
of the spiritual self. What is 
really standing in the way of the 
regeneration of the individual, 
which is the only hope for a 
progressed an^ regenerated world ? 
What hinders the coming of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth ? It 
has been long overdue. Nineteen 
hundred years ago it was revealed, 
empo'viered and expected. Why 
does it make so long a tarrying ? 

Only because of one little-great 
fact. Man will not yield his illusory 
selfhood to the claims of his true 
being. He does not, want reality 
because he thinks he already has 
it, and that the independent, self- 
turned will that dominates his 
normal anihial consciousness is the 
highest factor .in his being. To en- 
rich the sense of self by aggrandize- 
ment on various levels is the ideal 
of the vast majority in the Western 
• world. Theosophy has something 
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very different to teach him. Self- 
surrender is the basis of her 
ethics, as it was of the ethics of 
the Christ. “ Whoso loses his life 
shall find it unto life eternal," is 
the law of spiritual being. Po'wers 
beyond the dreams of the ordinary 
consciousness are waiting to 
dominate the seif once the obstacle 
of the lower-self will has been 
removed. “ When half-gods go ” 
— and not before — “ the ^ Gods 
arrive.” Is it then so hard to let go, 
in face of so great a recompense ? 

For self-surrender means the 
beginning of the exchange of 
strength for weakness, of wisdom 
for nescience, of love for selfishness, 
of peace for restlessness, of bliss 
for discontent, of God for man. 


This is the cardinal doctrine of 
Theosophy which except a man 
believe faithfully he cannot enter 
into his true manhood ; to empha- 
size this, Theosophy was given to 
the world ; to practise it is to 
become the greatest thing in 
being — a Theosophist. 

Will man stand for ever on 
the brink of the great choice, 
shuddering lest, in the plunge of 
self-surrender, the dew-drop should 
slip into the shining sea and be 
no more ? Let him take heart of 
grace,- for the truth is quite 
otherwise. When as * a unit of 
life he offers himself for the saving 
and enrichment of the world, the 
shining sea will slip into the 
dew-drop. 


Seek Their Plan. Seek to have part in it. So shall you 
find Them. Seek the niost trivial work so that you naay be 
sure to do it well. Work well done, that is work done 
sinceiely and impersonally, draws you and Them together. 
To lay a brick splendidly takes a^ burden from Their 
shoulders. To build a wall inefficiently is to make Their 
work harder. Be happy in brick-laying for Them. They will 
call you to wall-building in Their good time. In the 
meantime you are Their trusted servants. What more can 
we desire at any time ? What matters whether we lay bricks or 
build walls so that the edifice grows ? 


PlLGRlWt^ 



EGO AND PERSONALITY 

By “ PROPAGANDIST ” 


T he ordinary thinking, feeling 
and acting self of man, that 
fragmentary part of the whole, is 
given the name of personality, and 
sometimes the “ lower nature,” in 
order to distinguish it from the 
higher and super-personal nature. 
The term “ personality ” in itself 
matters little, though perhaps it 
is as gohd a term as ahy ' other 
to describe what we mean b}' the 
collectivity of conscious functioning 
that we call thinking, feeling and 
doing. 

Perhaps the term ” Ego ” might 
' regarded as representing an 
' X ” quantity, or “ x ” part of our 
lature, that is normally unknown, 
and which may be accepted, for 
the moment, merely as an ordinary 
hypothesis. 

We accept, then, “ as given,” 
the existence of personality, that 
totality of self-consciousness with 
which we are familiar in our human 
experience. 

When, however, we ask 
“ whence ? ” and ” how ? ” in rela- 
tiorl to this totality of self-consci- 
ousness, we are at once on ground 
that is unfamiliar and debatable. 
Again, when we ask “ whither ? ” — 
or about any future goal — in rela- 
tion to it, we phinge at once into con- 
jecture and uncertainty. In other 
words, immediately we ask such 
simple questions, we enter into 
:;alms that are frankly theoretical. 
In a choice between two or 
ore theoretical positions, one is 


justified in deciding to accept, at 
any rate, for a given time, the one 
that appears to satisfy our reason 
and intuition. Apart from the con- 
scious or unconscious acceptance 
of some external authority in some 
form, , there is perhaps no other 
alternative. 

The reasons given, both by 
religious and , scientific authorities 
to account for the development 
and “ arrival ” of self-consciousness, 
do not seem to be either adequate 
or convincing. In point of fact 
there has not been much thinking 
at . all on the problem of the 
development of self-consciousness 
in man, or concerning the manifes- 
tations of consciousness and be- 
haviour in the sub-human king- 
doms. The study of psychology 
in Western lands is of very recent 
development, and the study of 
human and of animal psychology 
are both in their infancy. Nor 
have religious thinkers in the West 
been ..occupied with this problem, 
and it is only now that the general 
theory of evolution in a scientific 
or formal sense is winning wide 
acceptance in religious circles. 

It is not, therefore, in opposition 
to any other theories that the 
Theosophical hypothesis in rela- 
tion to what is technically known 
as “ individijialization ” is present- 
ed. It so happens that there is 
no other theory in the field. 

Following Herbert Spencer’s 
great description of evolution as 
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“ a progressive change from that 
of an indefinite, incoherent condi- 
tion of homogeneity, to that of a 
definite coherent condition of 
heterogeneity of structure and 
function,” this theory suggests also 
that there has been an evolution 
of consciousness up through the 
sub-human kingdoms, from matter 
to man — a movement from in- 
definite and undifferentiated to 
the more definite "and specialized 
growths and expressions. Growth 
seems to be a process of greater 
differentiation and specialization 
in the sub-human kingdoms. The 
same thing is true from both the 
standpoint of the form and that 
of the inner consciousness. There 
is a definite growth and specializa- 
tion of the inner life of feeling, 
or of the power of response to 
external stimuli, all the way up 
from mineral to man. The de- 
veloped power to feel vaguely in 
the vegetable kingdom becomes 
a power to feel sharply and 
strongly in the animal kingdom, 
and all experiences gained are 
stored up in the continuing con- 
sciousness of plants and animals, 
which is sometimes called the 
Group Soul. Experiences gained 
by various species of animals are 
stored up in essence in the Group 
Souls, and it is by this means 
that instincts become possible. 
In the higher animals there is a 
specialization apparent in the 
beginnings of mental activity, and 
this goes on side by^ side with a 
reduction in the number of the 
higher animals attached to the one 
continuing Group Soul. At length, 
the differentiation comes to a 
point when there is but one animal 
and one continuing consciousness, 


and at this point self-consciousness 
comes to birth. 

In a very true sense, the 
sub-human kingdoms of Nature 
are comparable .to the pre-natal, 
embryonic stage in the birth of 
human bodies. Consciousness first 
achieves an independent existence 
only after having reached the stage 
when it has become self-conscious- 
ness, and has linked itself up with a 
higher equivalent of the Group Soul 
in the form of what is- known as a 
Causal Body. The Causal Body is, 
in reaiit)', not merely a higher equi- 
valent of the animal Group Soul, 
it is something entirely different in 
that it is endowed with capacities 
of another and higher potential. 

Individualization, therefore, im- 
plies a coming to birth of a higher 
order of continuing consciousness 
organized in what is known as 
the Causal Body. It also implies 
the entry into a totally new and 
higher world of potentialities. All 
the previous stages in the animal 
kingdom have been but a prepara- 
tion for this birth into a higher 
world, a birth that is also an 
incarnation of untellable spiritual 
powers and possibilities. That 
part of the Monadic Individuality 
which involved itself in matter, and 
passed upward through the sub- 
human kingdoms, has now reached 
a stage in its development when 
it is possible for it to become a 
vehicle of a higher ‘mode of Life,, 
where before it had itself been the 
evolving and energizing Life in 
myriads of forms. The erstwhile 
Life now becomes a form, and 
Life in a higher expression now 
uses that form as a vehicle. 

That, briefly and roughly, is the 
Theosophical theory as to h4|t» 
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the personality comes to have 
significance as a fragment of the 
immensely larger Life which is the 
relatively permanent Self or Ego 
within each one of us. Any 
particular personality at -a given 
period, in any given incarnation, 
comes on to the film -screen of 
what we call life, and disappears 
almost as soon as it appears. The 
film-screen picture that is our 
personal life may be as varied and 
as happy or unhappy as it possibly 
can be, yet it is but a passing 
snapshot* or “ flick ” that moves 
on to make room for another 
snapshot or “ flick 

The Ego within us, however, 
does not take much notice of the 
illusory “ flicks ” of personal incar- 
nations until they become really 
well worth while from his point of 
view. He is not concerned with 
the happenings and doings of our 
life in the “ flicks ” to any extent. 
He is concerned with our prevailing 
mode of thinking and aspiration, 
if he is concerned at all. 

The personality, however, always 
has a line of communication 
with the Ego (often called the 
Antahkqrana), and it is along this 
line that we receive our rare 
inspirations or intuitions or, pos- 
sibly, our mystical illuminations. 
It is certainly along this line from 
the Ego to the personality that 
we get our higher impulses, and 
what we calk our ingrained and 
habitual inclinations to, say, 
honourable and decent standards 
of conduct. As a rule, most people 
do not make any effort to use this 
line of communication between 
the larger and the lesser self. 

Man’s evolution in its earlier 
stages consists in the opening up 


of this line of communication, so 
that the Ego may be increasingly 
able to assert himself through it, 
and finally to dominate the person- 
ality completely, so that it may 
become an expression of the Ego 
on these lower planes. Of course, 
the expression can never be more 
than a very partial one, but it 
should be as full and as complete 
as it can possibly be down here. 

The very backward and abso- 
lutely untrained man has practical- 
ly no communication with the 
Ego ; the Initig.te, on the other end 
of the scale, has full communica- 
tion ; we should therefore expect 
jfo find that there are men at 
all stages between these two 
extremes. It should be remember- 
ed that fhe Ego himself is 
only in process of development, 
and that we should therefore 
expect to find Egos in very 
different stages of unfoldment. 
It is not that the Ego is not 
complete as an entity, it is that 
at any given stage his powers 
may not all be expressed, and 
growth for him lies in a fuller 
expression of his manifold powers 
to become a fuller expression of 
the Mcgiad. 

Sometimes we are apt to think 
that the only development for an 
Ego is through the personality, 
that the development of the Ego 
is absolutely depend<?nt upon the 
efforts of the personality. That 
is far from being the case. Only 
a small set of qualities can be 
developed by the Ego through 
the personality alone, and perhaps 
the qualities of precision and 
accuracy are among this number. 

The whole object of the Ego 
’ in putting himself down is that 
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he may become more definite, 
that all his vaguely beautiful 
feelings may crystallize into a 
definite resolution to act. All 
his incarnations form a process 
by means of which he may' gain 
precision and definiteness. The 
fragment of the Ego that is put 
down is highly specialized. It is 
intended to develop a certain 
quality in any race or sub-race, 
and when that is- done the Ego 
absorbs it into himself in due 
course, and he does that - over 
and over again. The personality 
spreads something of its special 
achievement over the whole of 
the Ego when it is withdrawn into 
it, over and over again, so that 
the Ego becomes a little less 
vague than before. 

All this, however, is but one 
side of the Ego’s development. As 
C. W. Leadbeater puts it : 

He has quite other lines of progress 
of which we, down here, know nothing. 
He is living a life of his own among his 
peers, among the great Arupadevas, among 
all kinds of splendid Aiit, 2 ls, in a world 
far beyond our ken. The young Ego 
probably is but little awake to all that 
glorious life . . . but as his consciousness 
gradually unfolds, he awakens to all this 
magnificence, he becomes fascinated by its 
vividness and beauty.' 

How shall we imagine the world 
of the Ego as compared with 
this world of the personality ? 
One of the first things, surely, 
which must be true is that the 
world of the Ego is a world of 
non-limitation as compared with 
the prison-house of the personality. 
In relation to the free world of the 
Ego, that of the personality has 
been roughly compared with a 
finger pushed into a hole in a 


wall, or into a small iron pipe, 
so that it cannot be bent. Not 
much of the man as the whole 
as we know him down here can 
be expressed by a finger placed 
into such a cramped position. 
And the finger, even if it were 
free, is such a tiny and such an 
absurd fragment of the man down 
here, that we might truly say that 
what it can express of our feelings 
and thoughts as a personality is 
practically nothing at all. 

The Ego is light ; he lives in 
a world of light ; the personality is 
a reflection of that light in the 
darkness of the lower world, and 
such reflections come and go and 
depend upon their reflecting media 
for their very mode of existence. 
The reflected light of the moon 
might serve as an illustration 
of the light of the personality 
in this world “ where all things 
seem, and we the shadows of a 
dream ”. 

Unity and universality are the 
very “ conditions of existence ” 
where the Ego is concerned. The 
arbitrary and artificial construc- 
tions of “ you ” and “ me ” are 
made by our lower mind which 
is obliged to chop up things into 
tiny separate bits before it can 
grasp them. All the bits and- parts 
must be classified to be understood 
as a unity. Our minds break up 
the v/orld into facts, and space 
» becomes a matter of measurement, 
and time a matter of calculation. 
All kinds of separation are tran- 
scended in the world of the Ego. 
In that world, separation, time, 
space, succession, cause and effect, 
evolution, have lost their meaning 
and significance. 


' The Masters and the Path, pp. 180-181. 
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The personality feels lonely. It 
must seek and find another in 
order to secure companionship and 
friendship. In the world of the 
Ego we think of all others as part 
of ourselves, in some wonderful 
way we can but dimly imagine 
down here. To my way of think- 
ing that must be the truth about 
the world of the Ego. I feel that 
there must be a world beyond this 
limited one where the insistent 
evidence of our minds is as sharply 
contradicted as the evidence of our 
senses is- often contradicted by that 
of our minds. 

Our senses tell us that the sun 
goes round the earth, that matter 
is solid, that space is empty, but 
as we know with our minds the 
reverse of all these things is true. 
So it is when we compare the 
knowledge gained by the mind 
with that sent down by the Ego. 
That he who would gain his life 
must lose it, is knowledge to the 
Ego, but it is not a truth to a mind 
that is not lit with the light of 
intuition. 

Since the world of the Ego is a 
world of bliss, the use of the word 
“ increase ” or “ development ” in 
relation to it means an increase of 
bliss or, perhaps more correctly, an 
increase in the realization of bliss. 
The words “ increase ” and “ devel- 
opment ” imply a movement from 
one stage to another, and in the 
Ego’s case any sort of movement 
implies growth. Movement in Egoic 
consciousness implies, and must 
imply, increase of bliss, increase of 
the realization of unity, increase 
of growth, and also, increase in the 
capacity to be, and that again is 
but another way of saying that it is 
an increase in tile capacity to serve. 


Within the Egoic consciousness 
is all space as we regard space ; 
and all time, as we know time, 
is equally within that wonderful 
capacity of the higher nature. 
Real knowledge is not obtained 
by way of the crude and inexact 
mental images given us by our 
minds. At best that is know- 
ledge from outside and always 
one whole remove, if not more, 
from real or true knowledge. We 
know our friend by inference as a 
result of a mental picture we have 
of him when working in our per- 
sonalities, and we can never say 
that we know our friend in any 
^satisfactory sense. Knowledge 
from the Egoic standpoint is born 
of an identification with our friend. 
We become our friend to the 
utmost of our capacity on the 
Egoic level, and that knowledge of 
our friend from within is real 
knowledge. The Ego knows no 
separation, no loneliness, no sorrow 
pf any kind. The Ego has only 
to think of anything or of anyone, 
and that thing or person is called 
up, so to speak, as a part of his 
own being. 

Cause and effect, inside and 
outside, subject and object, past 
and future, are clumsy and even 
useless expressions from the stand- 
point of the immortal part of 
ourselves. Cause and effect, past 
and future, are but the obverse and 
reverse sides of one weaving. But 
the use of terms such as obverse 
and reverse has no meaning in a 
world where there is no such thing 
as cause and effect. Cause and 
effect imply a duality, imply 
succession, and duality and suc- 
cession have no meaning and no 
significance on the level of the 
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Ego. What we call cause and 
effect down here can but be a 
movement within our conscious- 
ness in the Egoic world, and 
subject and object can but be 
almost synonymous and inter- 
changeable terms. 

Long before we have any definite 
consciousness of the intuitional 
plane we often receive reflections 
from it. Intuitions occasionally 
come through into* our daily life,, 
and although most of those impres- 
sions from the Higher Self which 
are genuine come rather from the 
Causal world, it is said, than the 
Buddhic, yet now and then we 
receive a flash of the real know- . 
ledge of the Spirit which cannot 
fully express itself on any level 
lower than the Buddhic plane. 
These priceless flashes bring 'us 
knowledge that we feel is absolutely 
true for us, though we may not in 
many cases be able to give any 
intellectual reasons in support of 
it. The knowledge can, however, 
be tested. If it is a^^true intuition 
it will last ; if it is ah impluse it 
will die away. An intuition is 
connected with that which is un- 
selfish and impersonal, and has 
nothing of a personal wjsh or 
feeling about it. 

There are three ways in which 
the Higher Self is connected with 
the personality. The higher mind 
is reflected ,in the lower. The 
Buddhi or intuition is reflected a 
stage lower than the mind, in the 
emotional body. There is also 
the possibility in rare cases of a 
connection between the Atma and 
the physical brain. The last is 
said to be the most difficult to 
understand; it shows tremendous 
power of will, which moves without 


consideration of the means by 
which its object is to be achieved. 

For most people the easiest of 
the three ways of making a connec- 
tion with the Higher Self is to 
bring together the higher and lower 
minds, by passing from concrete to 
abstract thought, or from analysis 
to synthesis. When it can be 
done, it is said that the shortest of 
all roads to the goal is the unifica- 
tion of the emotional or Astral 
body with the intuitional or Buddhic 
body, but the capacity to do this 
comes- only as a result of great 
suffering in previous lives. It is 
by the intensity of their love and 
devotion that those who succeed 
along this line achieve their aim. 
In such cases, mental development 
comes laten to that point where 
the lower mind can be linked with 
the higher. 

In any case, the goal is to attain 
union with the Ego, and to make 
the personality a vehicle of the 
higher nature, to make it a fuller 
and more perfect expression. That 
is the goal for us as human beings, 
a goal that is but the beginning of 
a new and glorious life. 

A Postscript 

As a sort of postscript to this 
article, perhaps one might be 
allowed to suggest an analogy in 
the dbmain of political science. 
>A nation might be ‘regarded as 
the equivalent of the personal self, 
and the State as the organized 
mean® or vehicles of expression 
and activity. The nation almost 
naturally expresses itself in three 
main functions, those of the 
executive, the judiciary, and the 
legislative. As extensions of these 
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are the great administrative func- 
tions in the departments of 
education, finance, industry, com- 
merce, transport, communications, 
health and all the other varied 
social and military services. 

Behind the great administrative 
functions and services are the triple 
functions of the State itself : the 
executive, that wields the power 
and makes plans ; the judiciary, 
which represents the impersonal 
and balanced wisdom of the State ; 
and the legislature that decides 
the modes in which the* plans of 
the State are to be carried out and 
acted upon in any given circum- 
stances. Behind the primary triple 
functions of the State is the 
National Self, which is a unity in 
much the same sense that we 
regard a personal self as a unity. 

Yet behind the personal self of a 
nation is the equivalent of the Ego 
in relation to the personality. The 
Ego, in the case of a nation is the 
People, taken as a whole.' It 
may be that the people, taken as a 
whole, may not be at all highly 
developed, but the spiritual autho- 
rity and sovereignty of any nation, 
nevertheless, resides in its people. 

' Cf., Lectures on Political Science, 


Authority is derived in the truest 
sense from the people, and is what 
gives democracy its real meaning 
and significance. Authority that 
is not based upon the will — in this 
case,* the hidden will — of the people, 
will not be permanent. A govern- 
ment that does not exist for the 
good of the governed will not last. 
The “Divinity” that doth hedge 
a king is not that which the king 
Qlaim§ as from a supernatural 
power, but that which he is ac- 
corded freely by devoted and 
loyal citizens.. It is truly said that 
the tears of the poor undermine the 
thrones of kings. When kings and 
,governments seek solely the welfare 
and happiness of their people the 
foundations of thrones and States 
are ever made more secure. 

It may well be that the “ will ” 
that is still more deeply hidden in 
all the members of the sub-human 
kingdoms of Nature is also a source 
of “ authority,” if governments 
were enlightened enough to heed 
such a “ stil^ small voice ”. The 
“ good of the governed ” extends 
beyond the merely human king- 
dom, and includes the flowers, 
plants, trees, animals and birds. 

f Dr. Anftie Besant, pp. 138-139. 


You need a comrade to keep you steadfast in this your great 
and solemn undertaking. You need a comrade who will ever 
inspire you, never desert you, ever keep you on the straight 
road— joyous, serene, unchanging, ever call you from other 
worlds into Their world. There is but one Comrade to serve 
j^ou thus: Silence. Let Silence move about with you as 
you move about in life. 


Pilgrim 



THE MASTER ASCENDED 

NATURE’S ASSENT TO THE FIFTH INITIATION 
Bv “A WATCHER” 


HE setting^ for the Fifth of 
the Great Initiations seems 
to be in the nature of a magnificent 
Assent on the part of the King- 
doms of Nature of which the 
candidate has so far been a 
member, from the earliest right up 
to the Human Kijtigdom itself. 
Each Kingdom in turn seems to 
bear witness to the candidate’s 
possession of the fruits of such. 
Kingdom, and proclaims him to be 
gotrahhu} It would seem also that 
such fruits, even in the case of the 
earlier Kingdoms, are by no means 
garnered in their fulness, in their 
completion, until the individual is 
on the threshold of this supreme 
step, which marks his transition 
from microcosmic to macrocosmic 
evolution. It is as if 4;|ie candidate 
makes a triumphal progress through 
each Kingdom of Nature in turn, 
or attunes his consciousness in 
turn to the full consciousness of 
each Kingdom, with Elder Breth- 
ren as witnesses, recorders, com- 
panions. As he passes through 
each Kingdom, the homage of that 
Kingdom is gloriously accorded 
to him, and in that homage is the 
power which effects those changes 
in the individual which mark him 
ready for the great Ascension. 
Each constituent member of each 
Kingdom acclaims .him, renders 
him homage, sings out to him its 

‘ Gotrahhu means “ ready ’ ’ for the next 


heart’s song of gratitude and at- 
one-ment, so that great surges of 
triumphant music ring round and 
through him, to which his own 
nature instantly responds in stupen- 
dous accord and unison ; the 
music within blending in utter 
harmony with the music without 
— unassailable witness to a king- 
ship of the Kingdom which the 
candidate has at last and for ever 
achieved. 

In that sublime Act of Unity, 
candidate and Kingdoms move a 
stage onward, draw a step nearer 
to the individual goal. The candi- 
date ascends into Heaven, dwells 
in Heaven-consciousness, and every 
single denizen of each Kingdom 
moves onward under the Law of 
the Unity of all Life. Not a single 
denizen excluded from participa- 
tion in the Act of At-one-ment, 
for Initiation is no less universal 
than individual, an expansion of 
consciousness is no less for all 
than for the one. The triumph of 
one is a triumph for each' and 
for all. The burden for each has 
become substantially less, the 
happiness for each substantially 
•greater. And in the festive re- 
joicing the whole world, indeed the 
whole universe, shares. 

As the candidate passes through 
Kingdom after Kingdom the re- 
joicing becomes ever more and 

Initiation. 
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more vocal, more conscious, his 
progress ever more and more 
triumjAant, until as the Assent 
of the Human Kingdom dies away 
from vibrant glqry into soft mur- 
muring, the candidate 'becomes 
literally transformed into a mighty 
ascending Fire, a veritable Pillar 
of Fire, irradiating Life with 
majestic pulsations of Eternal 
Being. And the beauty of the 
triumph lies not merely in the 
fact that in each Kingdom he is a 
living and compelling witness to 
the certhinty of a glory to come 
for each and every member of 
each and every Kingdom — an out- 
ward and visible sign of an 
omnipresent certainty — but it lies 
even more in the fact that the 
kingship he has attained remains 
in each Kingdom as an eternal 
source of Power upon which each 
denizen is free to draw. A Master 
is a reservoir, a new spiritual 
account, an added power, on which 
all Kingdoms are at liberty to 
draw ; and the Master knows — 
indeed is it marvellous knowledge 
— that to Him, among Others, turn 
constantly all forms of all Life for 
their increasing vitalization, so that 
part of His mighty meditation 
consists in being ever open, ever 
alert,- to the constant call of every 
stone, of every piece of rock, of 
every crumb of earth, of every 
blade of grass, of every drop of 
water, of every tree and flower* 
and shrub, of every moving crea- 
ture, for Life. There is for the 
Master a new and wondrous in- 
timacy with all manifested Life, a 
personal intimacy. With every 
calling thing he has his personal 
link, and all things call ; and 
to every call he gives the • 


answer of the Master, the answer 
of the soul triumphant. Life. 

As he passes through Kingdom 
after Kingdom, in wondrous way 
is each Kingdom literally drawn 
into’ him, does he pervade each 
Kingdom, and there is a great 
unification of consciousness. Each 
Kingdom and he hre one for ever. 
So entry upon this fifth great stage 
demands complete transcendence 
of all separateness that could ex- 
clude aught of any Kingdom. 
When naught in any Kingdom is 
perceived bi^t as comrade and 
brother, then indeed is such an 
individual who thus perceives on 
,the threshold of that Liberation 
which is one of the Major Acts of 
Unity. 

And as the triumphal progress 
mbves onward, all that it touches 
— and it touches all — moves on- 
ward too, becomes ready for the 
next higher form ; and those who 
themselves are Kings in any King- 
dom gain the right of entry in due 
course into the Kingdom next 
above. The triumph of the Master- 
in-the-becoming makes an open 
Way, and on this open Way treads 
all Life, itself moving forward as 
he 'ijioves forward. For the 
triumph lies not in personal 
achievement — this, at such a stage, 
could count but little. Indeed, 
it would be of little if any avail. 
The triumph lies in a magic 
whereby life is added to Life in 
all things. His own Initiation is 
but the sum -total of the myriad 
Initiations' he has learned to 
confer upon every living thing 
in the universe around him, and 
even, in a spirit of at-one-ment, 
upon the hosts of the universe 
beyond him. His own triumph 
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is but the keystone of the Arch 
he has miraculously built. It is 
but the apotheosis of a host of 
triumphs. He ascends, and all 
ascends with him — each in its 
own degree, each to its 'own 
measure. 

And as with Kingdoms of 
Nature, so with Kingdoms of 
Consciousness, the Master-in-the- 
becoming climbs plane after plane 
until the Monad, self-conscious 
on his own plane, welcomes home 
the messengers he has sent to the 
furtherest confines of manifested 
matter, welcomes home messengers 
who bring him the fruits of their 
conquests, so that through them^ 
he attains a conscious kingship' 
over all lower forms. Time will 
yet elapse before suCh kingship 
is able to be exercised in all 
completeness through every part 
of the conquered domains. The 
kingship may for the time remain 
potential, but there is kingship, 
and through exercise will its full 
majesty appear. 

Like all other Initiations, this 
mighty Fifth must in large measure 
be self-achieved, and in some 
way, too, self-conferred. But a 
condition -precedent is the ^^Great 
Accord of Nature. Unless this 
rings forth in no uncertain measure, 
the candidate is not yet gotrabhu. 
And it will not ring forth until 
the candidate knows how to utter 
the Word of Power in each 
Kingdom, so that at its uttering 
each Kingdom pauses as it were to 
listen, to wonder, to know, and 
then to burst forth into an ecstasy 
of joy and gratitude. Only the 
utterance of the Word of Power 
can call forth the Assent, but 
when Word after Word has been 


spoken in Kingdom after Kingdom 
of Nature, on plane after plane 
of Consciousness, and when, on 
the sounding of the final Word 
the Sentence of Macrocosmic 
Life has become complete, then 
by its own Power is he who 
has learned to utter it able to 
place his feet upon the Path 
beyond. 

I have been very forcibly 
reminded of those words : “ I am 
the gambling of the cheat,” and 
so on. How abundantly true 
these words are of him who passes 
onwards through the Kingdoms 
Individual to the first of the 
Kingdoms Universal, where in- 
dividuality, triumphing, universal- 
izes itself in terms of the first 
great step on the macrocosmic 
Path. “ I am the gambling of 
the cheat, and I am his triumph,” 
a triumph he perceives in some 
part of him even as he gambles, 
even as he cheats. For the taking 
of the fifth step is a vision for 
each form of manifested life of 
its eventual triumph, be its 
present circumstances what they 
may, be the darkness ever so 
black. The lower bodies may 
ignore, but the higher Self rejoices, 
for it knows that the achievement 
of one is not merely witness to the 
certainty of all, but draws that 
certainty appreciably closer to eaph 
growin'g life in each Kingdom of 
Nature. And he who takes this 
final step in microcosmic life has 
the supreme joy of knowing that 
all the worlds move onwards with 
him, rejoice with him, share with 
him his triumphant bliss and sense 
of unification with them. He knows 
himself the Alpha and Omega of 
microcosmic worlds, 
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■ I wish I could reproduce the 
great triumphant Chant which is 
the Song of the Master Ascended. 
It is a Song which his being sings 
and which the wo.rlds fill with their 
power because his Song is theirs. 
He sings of his unity with all the 
worlds through which he has 
passed. He sings the songs the 
denizens of the mineral kingdom 
sing, the songs of the earth, of 
the rock, of the stone, of all things 
mineral. He sings the song of the 
trees, of flowers, of the grass. 
He sings’the songs of the birds and 
animals. He sings the songs of 
human beings. For all songs are 
his songs. He has sung them all as 
he has passed from stage to stage. 
But now he sings them all in their 
complete fulfilment. And as the 
worlds sing with him, into even 
their singing creeps the faint sound 
of the future, and the harmony 
imperfect foreshadows its perfec- 
tion. As an undercurrent, as an 
echo from out of the future, as an 
as yet unreached consummation, 
the triumph, the fulfilment, of the 
Master blends with harmonies as 
yet unfinished, and for a moment, 
to each manifested life, the picture 
of its purpose stands revealed in 
melody. 

The Master Ascended sings of his 
passage through the worlds, of the 
time when he was Alpha, and of 
the climbing upwards to the final 
Omega, where yet another Alpha 
becomes the starting-point of yet 
another spiral. He sings of his 
trials and sorrows, of his obstacles 
and failures, as precious guides to 
joy and power. He sees all 
troubles as messengers of the God 
of Love, and sings in praise alike 
of happiness and desolation. And 


as he thus sings, somewhat of 
darkness falls away from trouble 
everywhere, and illusion of lone- 
liness and heartache recedes before 
the splendour of the Real, at least 
for a while. For all time, too, the 
burden of the worlds is lightened, 
for power has ^increased and 
ignorance has diminished. 

Thus while the Master Ascended 
sings the song of the gambling of 
the cheat, identifying himself with 
the cheat in his cheating and in 
his gambling, at the same time he 
sings the song of the honour of 
the cheat, and while the cheat 
is cheating, his soul whispers the 
^ong of his honour, for he hears 
the Master’s voice and knows that 
voice to be his own. The Master 
resolves the imperfect into the 
perfect, and all that is as yet but 
bud feels stirring within itself the 
flower-to-be. A Flower of earth’s 
humanity, of every Kingdom of 
Nature, has revealed to every seed, 
to every bud, that within lie 
unfolding flqjvers no less glorious ; 
and all things grow light of heart. 

The candidate seems to remem- 
ber, and in a manner recapitulate, 
the various incarnations, whether 
group-soul or individual, which 
have brought him to his triumph. 
He reviews them, passes them in 
view before him, and perceives the 
unfoldment of a Master from seed 
to perfect flower. And by the 

• magic of At-one-ment he knows 
that the Life which has thus 
blossomed to a relative perfection 
in him is but as the Life in all 
things. He .thus perceives the 
perfect flower in every form of 
manifested life, whether seed, bud 
or flower, at no matter what stage 

• of unfoldment. And only because 
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he knows his own triumph to be 
part of the triumph universal, and 
because his triumph is a triumph 
for each and all, does he go for- 
ward with all, into the Kingdom 
Universal, where individuality 
enters upon, its first transcendence 
— the first of an endless chain of 
ascending transcendences, and all 
other forms a stage forward on their 
respective pathways. His may be a 
major liberation, but it is the 
apotheosis in • an individuality of 
liberations innumerable. Himself 
opening a gateway, all gateways are 
opened. And one of the features 
of greatest interest seems to lie 
in the fact that a Master does not 
become until the worlds are ready 
to receive him, so that his own 
strength alone is inadequate to the 
triumph — the world must be with 
him and add its strength to his. 

The first of the microcosmic 
Initiations gives birth to the Christ 
individual. The second, third and 
fourth are stages on the road 
through youth to maturity, the 
Fifth is the Christ individual 
triumphant and the birth of the 
Christ universal, the beginning of 
the major or cosmic Initiations. 
The Master becomes the Guardian 
of all the Kingdoms of Nature, 
their Protector at all times, for 
there is a special relationship 
between Him and them. They 
bore witness to His fitness for 
advancement. They shared with - 
Him His expansion and ascension. 
There is, therefore, an intimacy 
heretofore non-existent, an identi- 
fication of a new nature ; and the 
responsibility of the individual 


thus honoured is constant and 
great. Be it remembered and 
exercised ; it involves both dignity 
and delicacy as between the 
Master and the Kingdoms through 
which He has passed to reach His 
present stature. 

The Master will be conscious 
of the life in all things. For Him 
there is no division into organic 
and inorganic. He perceives God 
in all things. That is, He perceives 
all things to be Divine — within 
all things Life passing onwards 
to its Glory, and the very forms 
themselves, which Life takes, being 
Life. Indeed, there is naught 
but Life, and form is but another 
name for Life, for Life which 
helps Life to live. 

The Master knows of naught 
but Life in reality, and treats that 
Life with the reverence He knows 
to be due to all Life, not because 
it is from God, for such a phrase 
is but a cloak for ignorance, but 
because it is so wonderful in its 
destiny. 

He uses all forms reverently, for 
all forms are Life, however much 
they may be forms. Humanity 
itself is but a form for higher life. 
Humanity is but a form for our 
Lord the Sun. Life is form when 
perceived from above. Life when 
perceived from below. The Master 
knows how He regards Those on 
higher rungs of the Eternal 
Ladder. And thus -knowing. He 
so lives that those below may be 
encouraged to regard Him as 
He regards Those beyond Him, 
because They so live as to evoke 
such regard. 



■LEIBNIZ’S THEORY OF REINCARNATION 

COMPARED WITH THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 

By* a. J. HAMERSTER 
(Concluded from p. 560 of Vol. LVI, Part 1) 


T his means that there is no 
transmigration but trans- 
mutation, no metempsychosis but 
metamorphosis, according to Leib- 
niz. Whut has Theosophy to say to 
this ? Well, that the philosopher’s 
infinitesimal, indestructible bodies, 
with which the soul always 
remains connected, show a marked 
resemblance to the Theosophical 
teachings on the permanent atom. 
If we think of the diminution of 
the physical body through decay 
and death, (which Leibniz probably 
did not conceive of as going further 
than the spermatozoon), carried 
through to the ultimate physical 
atom, then we get the idea of the 
so-called permanent atom, or what 
comes very near to it. The 
permanent atom, according to 
Annie Besant, is 

• the stable centre, ser\'ing for an 
endless succession of changing complex 
forms. The physical body disintegrates 
at death ; its particles scatter, as indeed 
all particles of our bodies are ev^r doing 
day by day, in their ceaseless dyings out 
of one body ai^ ceaseless birthings into 
another. But the physical permanent 
atom remains. When the time for rein- 
carnation comes, the presence of the 
permanent atom renders possible the 
fertilization of the ovum from which the 
new body is to grow b 


This does not mean that the 
permg-nent atom must, previous 
to the time of conception, have 
attached itself to the ovum. 
On the corii:rary, it must have 
done so to the spermatozoon.® 

Let us compare with this the 
.description Leibniz gives of the 
process. He also is well acquainted 
with the continuous change of 
the constituent particles of living 
bo'dies. 

It must not be imagined, as has been 
done by some who ha\e misunderstood 
my thought, that each soul has a quantity 
or portion of matter belonging exclusively 
to itself or attached to it for ever, and 
that it consequently owns other inferior 
living beings, .which are devoted for ever 
to its service. P'or all bodies are in a 
perpetual flux like rivers, and parts are 
entering into them and passing out of them 
continually 

But;a very small conglomeration 
of particles remains stable in its 
general form throughout all these 
changes. 

One must not forget that according to 
my opinion not only all dife, all souls, all 
spirits and all original entelechies are of a 
stable nature, but also that with every 
life-principle is connected a natural machine,, 
which we call an organic body ; and though 
that machine is in a continual flow, yet it 
keeps its form jn general, and is continu- 
ally repaired, just like Theseus’s ship. 


' The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 
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We may be certain, therefore, that a very 
small part of matter, which we have 
received at our birth, is still present in 
our body, notwithstanding that this machine 
has been repeatedly and completely trans- 
formed, increased, decreased, contracted 
and expanded. Consequently all natural 
machines have this in common, that they 
are never completely destroyed, for after 
the arbitrary destruction of the gross 
sheath, there always remains a small 
machine, which is not destroyed.^ 

By these indestructible small 
machines Leibniz understands" 
what he calls elsewhere metaphys- 
ical or substantial atoms. In 
essence, then, there is not much 
difference between his doctrine and 
Theosophical teachings. 

In the nineteenth century Weis-* 
mann expounded the theory that 
for every living being there was 

• 

one infinitesimal cell, out of millions 
of others at work in the formation of an 
organism, determining alone and unaided, 
by means of constant segmentation and 
multiplication, the correct image of the 
future man or animal. This plasm is 
the immortal portion of our bodies'-^ 
simply through the proce«is of successive 
assimilations. Those germinal cells do 
not have their genesis at all in the body 
of the individual, but proceed directly from 
the ancestral germinal cell passed from 
father to son through long generations. 

• 

H.P.B. calls this theory “ almost 
correct ” *. In view of what Leibniz 
and others taught two centuries 
earlier, Weismann’s theory does 
not seem tp be quite a new 
discovery. 

I am of opinion [Leibniz writes] 
that the souls who once shall be men, 
as well as those of other creatures, were 
present in the sped and jn the forefathers 
even unto Adam, and therefore have 
existed in a kind of organic body [“ the 
small machine ”] from the beginning of 
things; on this point Swammerdam, the 
reverend Father Malebrancbe, Bayle, 


Pitcame, Hartsoeker and several other* 
capable men seem to share my opinion.* 

To the names above mentioned 
Leibniz could have added the 
younger van Heln^ont, who thought 
that the* germ-cells for all future 
men (whose total number is limited) 
were at Adam’s creation planted in 
his body by God. Adam, by the 
act of generation, transplanted all 
these germ-cells into the bodies 
of his children, and by them 
they were passed on again to 
their children and grandchildren 
even unto our own generation. 
From the moment that Adam 
had passed on all the germ-cells 
for all future men to his children, 
he ceased to beget any more 
offspring, that is to say he became 
sterile. Undoubtedly, there is a 
great deal of primitiveness in 
this conception, but on the other 
hand it shows also how near 
these speculations of the seven- 
teenth century biologists approach 
the modern scientific and Theo- 
sophical theories. 

There is of course a great 
difference also. The “ immortal ” 
individual germ-cell, from the 
beginning of things till the end 
of things, or in Theosophical 
terms, the permanent atom dur- 
ing the , whole life-cycle of an 
individual, is not transplanted 
according to the latter theory, 
“ from' father to son ” in the 
literal physical sense, but in the 
symbolical spiritual sense as “ from 
incarnation to incarnation,” the 
former incarnation being in that 
sense the ancestor or the father of 
the later, and the later the de- 
scendant or the son of the former. 

Another great difference is that 
Theosophy teaches that at death 
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the soul withdraws itself also from 
the permanent atom, which 

sleeps through the long years during 
which the Jivitma, that owns it, is living 
through other experiences in other worlds. 
By these it remains unaffected, being in- 
capable of responding to them, and it 
sleeps through its long night in undis- 
turbed repose.^ 

Leibniz does not know anything 
of this withdrawal of the soul 
from the “ small machine ” or 
organism. It is true that the 
soul, reduced after death to this 
small b6dy, remains in* a state 
resembling sleep and unconscious- 
ness, because of the smallness and 
therefore imperfection of its per- 
ceptions, but its state is not 
essentially different from that of 
full conscious life. He’writes : 

One can only avoid all difficulties, 
springing from the nature of a soul 
totally separate from all matter, by the 
hypothesis that the soul and the body, 
before birth or after death, differ only 
from the present living soul and body in 
their outer appearance and the degree of 
perfection (of their perceptions).* 

If we seek deeply Leibniz’s rejec- 
tion of the transmigration of souls 
theory, we find that it is only because 
of his ignorance of the existence 
of worlds of matter, more refined 
than the physical. If life apd form, 
spirit and matter, soul and body, 
are inseparable — and who can logic- 
ally deny it ? — and if there* is no 
subtler matte* than the physical, 
then surely transmigration and 
metempsychosis are impossible or 
illogical. If, however, other worlds 
of finer matter exist, then, as 
Leibniz himself admits, there 
should be no difficulty in accepting 
the theory of reincarnation, in the 
form of a withdrawal from grosser 


matter but an embodiment still in 
matter of a finer nature. 

Van Helmont, the son, believed that 
the souls passed over from one body into 
another, hut always within the same 
specicSf so that there is always the same 
number of souls of one species, and 
therefore also the same number of men 
or wolves, for example. If the wolves 
were to diminish or were totally extir- 
pated in England, they would increase 
somewhere else in the same number. 
Certain ‘‘ Considerations," published m 
France,’ seem to indicate this. If trans- 
migration is not taken literally, i.e,y if 
we believe that the soul remains in 
the same subtle ^hody and changes only 
its gross hody^ then it would be possible, 
even the passing of the same soul in the 
body of a different species, m the manner 
t)f the Brahmins and the Pythagoreans. 

But Leibniz himself is not much 
in favour of such a supposition, for 
he ’concludes the above with the 
remark : 

But whatever is possible, is therefore 
not yet in agreement with the order of 
things.** 

And yet, from several passages 
in his work&i it appears as if he 
does not think the existence of 
subtler matter than the physical 
improbable. 

I ‘am willing to believe that all finite 
immaterial substances (even spirits or 
angels, according to the opinion of the 
ancient fathers of the Church) are provided 
with organs and linked to matter,*^' 

And elsewhere he writes : 

, As concerns the complete separation 
between body and soul, I do not see any 
reason, neither in religion, nor in philo- 
sophy, that would force me to abandon the 
parallelism between soul and body, and 
to concede the cogiplete separation between 
them. For, why could not the soul retain 
a subtle body^ which is organized in its 
own way, and which at the resurrection 
may again take on what is necessary of 
its visible body, for *we grant a glorified 
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body to the blessed, and the ancient Church 
fathers did also grant a subtle body to the 
angels." 

Well, then, if we admit so much, 
all objections against reincarnation 
disappear. 

Leibniz is sometimes “ contra- 
dictory in his views,” says H. P. B.** 
One reason for it is that he never 
embodied his philosophy in one 
or more larger works, or in a com- 
plete and consistent exposition of 
his whole system. Most of it is 
spread over hundreds of small 
pamphlets and letters. And so 
there is indeed sometimes disagree- 
ment, and worse still, a conflict 
between his philosophical princi-. 
pies and the accepted dogmas 
of his unreasoned Lutheran faith, 
or to express it in another way, 
between his exoteric and his esoteric 
teachings.*^ Spirits or Angels may 
have subtle bodies, but nowhere 
does Leibniz seem to admit as 
much for animals, and probably 
for men neither. Again, animals 
and men may be subject to reincar- 
nation, but for “ spirits there are 
special laws, which put them above 
the revolutions of matter 

So that it seems as if Leibniz, 
having pulled down the . Harrier 
erected by Descartes between ani- 
mal and man, himself re-erects 
it between man and Genius or 
Angel. 

One of the ordinary laws of 
Nature from which the spirits or* 
angels are exempt is apparently 
the law of evolution. Though not 
perhaps present in Leibniz’s mind 
in its well-defined modern sense, 
still he seems to have some sort of 
idea of evolution, at least in so far 
as the animal and human kingdoms 
are concerned. The same may be 


said of Malphigi, mentioned beforej 
for Latta (p. 39) writes of him that 
he was “ much inclined to think 
that plants may be included in the 
same genus as animals, and that 
they are’ imperfect animals ”. We 
have seen how Descartes placed 
a barrier between man and animal, 
making them stand quite apart from 
each other. But Leibniz considers 
the one to proceed from the other. 

For several reasons it seems accept- 
able that those (who one day shall become 
men) exisj:ed first as sentient* or animal 
souls only, endowed with perception and 
feeling, but devoid of reason ; and that 
they remained in this state until the time 
of the birth of the man to whom they shall 
belong, at which moment they receive the 
gift of mind, either through natural means, 
if such exist, to raise a sentient soul to 
the degree of a rational soul (which I can 
hardly conceive), or through a special 
act of God, or if you like it better, by a 
sort of transcreation i that imparted reason 
to the soul. The latter is much easier to 
accept 

But further on in the same book, 
he seems more inclined to accept 
the former hypothesis of natural 
evolution, which he calls “ Transla- 
tion ” ( traduction)}'^ Rather than 
choose one only of these two 
methods and reject the other, let 
us combine both, for that is what 
Theosophy does, when it teaches 
that man’s body is an advance- 
ment^ on that of the animal, but 
his mind was bestowed by a 
special manifestation called the 
third outpouring of the Logos, or 
by the descent of the Sons of 
Mind. Nature, the physical evolu- 
tionary Power, could never evolve 
intelligence unaided {The Secret 
Doctrine, I, p. 181). It is the 
M4nasa-Dhy&nis who fill the 
gap (p. 82). 
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• H. P. B. said of our philosopher : 

It is well known that Leibniz came 
several times very near the truth, but 
defined monadic evolution incorrectly, 
which is not to be .wondered at, since he 
was not an initiate, nor even ’a mystic, 
only a very intuitional philosopher. Yet 
no psycho-physicist ever came nearer tlian 
he has to the esoteric general outline of 
evolution. 

But what Leibniz lacked, his 
brother philosopher and contem- 
porary, Spinoza, possessed in 
abundance — the mystical spirit. 
Therefore, as H.P.B. continues : 

It may be correctly stated that were 
Leibniz and Spinoza’s systems reconciled, 
the essence and spirit of esoteric philosophy 
would be made to appear. From the 
shock of the two emerge the truths of the 
Archaic Doctrine 

Having in the above shown 
something of the importance of 
Leibniz’s theories for a student of 
Theosophy, even without a recon- 
ciliation of his philosophy with 
that of Spinoza, I may perhaps 
be allowed to do the same at 
another time for the Dutch 
philosopher. 

A last word on the Monad, so 
as to avoid misconception. In 
the foregoing we distinguished 
only between the physical world 
on the one hand and J[all) the 
worlds of subtler matter as one 
whole, as it were, on the other. 
Therefore we also did not go 
further into the problem of the 
permanent atom than only in so far 
as it concerns the physical plane. 
But the same principle holds good, 
of course, for the permanent atoms 
of the higher planes. So also the 
principle . of the non-separation of 
body and soul. Leibniz may see 
this eternal bond only a& between 
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the physical body and the soul, be- 
cause he does not recognize subtler 
and subtler worlds of matter, and 
so subtler and subtler souls neither, 
but the principle holds good, again, 
up t'o the highest plane of matter. 
Consider, for example,, the following 
definition by Annie Besant of the 
Monad, namely ‘'a fragment of 
the divine life, separated off as 
an individual entity by rarest film 
of matter ” We must beware, 
however, to look on this film as 
matter “ extraneous ” to the Monad. 
Do not think, of it as if it could 
be done away with, and yet the 
Monad remain. As reasoned out 
porrectly by Leibniz, it is the 
Monad itself, only another aspect 
of it. Let the film disappear, and 
the Monad will also disappear. 
Then Brahman only is, that is, 
neither spirit nor matter as opposed 
to each other. 

As a curiosity I append a poem 
by an unknown writer, which was 
found in a minute handwriting on 
the blank page of a copy of the 
tiny first edition (1645) of Milton’s 
Minor Poems, which is now in the 
library of the British Museum.*” 
It shows how these thoughts about 
reincarpation, in one or other form, 
ran through the minds of the people 
in the seventeenth century, more 
than we probably are aware of. 

An Epitaph 

He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this hermitage of clay 
Has left some relics in this urn 
As a pledge. of his return. 

• *••••• 

Then pass on gently, ye that mourn 
Touch not this mine hallowed urn. 

These ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 

A seminal form within the deeps 
’ Of this little chaos Sleeps ; 
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The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies ; 

Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 

This plant thus calcined into dust 
In its ashes rest it must, 

Until sweet Psyche shall inspire ’ 

A softening and prolific fire, 

And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mould. 

Then as I am I’ll be no more, 

But bloom and blossom as before, 

When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chemic heat. 

The poem, .of which I have given 
the first four and the last twenty 
lines, only these being relevant to 
our subject, cannot be well under- 


stood without some idea of 
Leibniz’s theory of reincarnation, 
especially his conception of the 
small animal or machine or or- 
ganism to which the body of the 
so-called dead, but truly living, is 
reduced, and which in this case is 
supposed to be among the ashes in 
the urn. It is not a dead particle of 
matter, but “ a vital tincture,” “ a 
seminal form,” an ” infant nature ”. 
It rests till the time when it will 
” bloom and blossom as before ” 
by growing again from an infini- 
tesimal • organism into * a full- 
bodied man. 


' A Study in Consciousness^ pp. 86-89. 

* Pranava Vdda, I, 178, note, 

* Monadologiet para 71. (Gerhardt, VI, 619). 

* Epistola ad Wagnerum de aciiva corporis, etc., para 4. In Erdmann’s 
edition of Leibniz’s works, p. 465. 

* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 223. 

® Essais de Theodicee sur la honU de Dieu, etc., I, 91. (Gerhardt, VI, 152). 

’ A Study in Consciousness, 1904, p. 98. 

" Letter to Wagner, para 4.. 

^ Nouveaux essais sur V entendement, II, 27, 8 (Gerhardt, V, 216). 

Lettre touchant ce qui est indipendant des sens et de la matiire, (Gerhardt, 

VI, 507). 

" Considerations sur la doctrine d'un esprit universel unique (Gerhardt, 

VII, 533). 

” The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, page 631. , 

'*C/. Kuno Fischer, Leibniz* Lehen, Werke und Lehre, (1902) p. 408 e,s, 

” Systime nouveau de la nature, etc., para 5 (Erdmann, p. 125). 

** Essais de Thiodicee, para 91 (Gerhardt,* VI, 152). 

Ibid., para 397 (Gerhardt, VI, 352). 

The Secret Doctrine, I, 619, 628. 

A Study in Consciousness, 1904, p. 14. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, by David Masson, London 1910, 
Vol. Ill, p* 183. • 



ISLAM IN NORTH AFRICA 

By serge BRISY 


I HAVE visited North Africa 
several years in succession, and 
each time I have been conscious 
of an immediate attraction towards 
those who themselves call me 
their “ sister in unity ” or their 
“ sister in Allah I am therefore 
very glad to have this opportunity 
of giving my impressions of the 
Mohamidedan religion ‘and of 
discussing certain other problems 
which concern more particularly 
Algeria and Tunis. 

I will quote at length from 
the preface of a book written in 
English by Maulvi Mohammed Ali 
entitled The Holy Qu'ran in which 
the basic tenets of the Islamic faith 
are set forth clearly and simply. 
To this I shall add my own 
reflections resulting from my 
conversations with Mohammedans 
in both Algeria and Tunis. 

It has twice been my great 
privilege to spend some time in 
the Mohammedan Zaouia * of 
Mostagctnem, which has just lost 
its venerated Head in the person 
of the saintly Sidna Cheikh Ben 
Allioua si-Elhadj Ahmed, and the 
weeks passed there will always 
remain unforgettable experiences 
in my life. I was received into 
the community as a student, and 
was the only woman to share the 
life of the “ fokaras ” or acolytes 
of the school, I myself being a 
fakira ” which is the name given 

' Arab Mystic School. 

* Deputy or chief disciple. 


to a woman follower. I was 
allowed frequent interviews with 
the Holy Cheikh — may blessings be 
upon him — or with fiis Mokkadem,® 
and each day I was initiated into the 
teachings of the Master. I have 
qlso come into close contact not 
only with orthodox Mohammedans 
in TIemcen, the centre of intellec- 
tual life in Algeria, but with many 
emancipated students who are 
rapidly throwing off" traditional 
prejudices and becoming daily 
more europeanized, as well as with 
Arab youth jn general in both Susa 
and Tunis. 

Races differ, but the human 
problem is ever the same. If 
1 now attempt a brief survey of 
the Mohammedan religion, it is 
because 1 desire to make more 
widely known the qualities which 
it undoubtedly possesses, for the 
Islamic faith is very little under- 
stood in the West, and, like most 
religions to-day, it is being 
distorted by the bigotry and 
fanatfcism of a large majority 
of its adherents. 

In North Africa, Mohammedan- 
ism is divided into two main 
currents : 

On the one hand, .there is the 
•orthodox body who desire a return 
to the original purity of the 
Prophet’s teachings, and who are 
waging bitter war upon “ Mara- 
boutism,” the, open sore of Islam. 
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The country is 'overrun with false 
Marabouts who are frequently 
ignorant and nearly' always grasp- 
ing and avaricious and flourish 
upon the credulity of their fol- 
lowers. This orthodox movement 
constitutes a menace to the creed 
in that its exaggerated fanaticism 
is causing its supporters to attack 
all Marabouts indiscriminately, 
whether they be true or false. 

On the other hand, there are 
the true “ holy men ” of North 
Africa who, although small in 
number, are keeping unstained the 
teachings of the Prophet. These 
are the “ Softs, ” faithful guardians 
of Islamic esotericism. They lead 
a life of extreme retirement, and 
their communities are generally 
closed to Europeans. 

Maraboutism 

With regard to “ Maraboutism,” 

I would like to mention certain 
words said to me by the Mok- 
kadem whilst I was staying in tlje 
Zaouia, one of these ” closed ” 
communities of Algeria. 

Imagine first of all the typical 
Arab room, rectangular in shape, 
with its mats and soft carpets, the 
furniture inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and ivory, the window open- 
ing on to a terrace, the slender 
colonnades of which cast their 
shadows on the ground. And, 
beyond the terrace, the garden 
where the “heavy scent of roses, 
mingles with the perfume of 
lemon trees, carnations and nas- 
turtiums. The Mokkadem, clothed 
in a snow-white gandoura^ of 
silk, bare-footed, for he has left 
his babouches * outside the door 

< Loose-fitting robe worn by the Arabs. 

* Heelless slippers in soft, coloured leather 


before entering, his white turban 
throwing into relief his bronze- 
coloured face with its short, curly 
beard, is drinking mint tea with 
his pupil. 

I ask ! “ Sidi Adda, is a Mar- 
about always a saint ? ” 

The Mokkadem smiles : “ If the 
wire which lights your house is 
weak it will give out, because it 
cannot withstand the force of the 
current, and the lamps will be 
extinguished. The Marabout may 
be likened to the wire and his 
pupils t6 the lamps, for the Mar- 
about is the source of wisdom from 
which they draw their enlighten- 
ment.” A faint smile plays about 
his lips. “ Thus, if you would judg*" 
a true Marabout, observe the lamps 
in his house.” 

At this moment, I have a very 
clear impression of a wave of light 
suddenly flooding the room, as 
if a brilliant ray had penetrated 
through the wide-open window. 1 
too smile back at the Mokkadem. 
The Sidi Cheikh’s lamps are shin- 
ing clearly because their spiritual 
guide is watching over them con- 
stantly to see that their light is not 
dimmed. His wisdom will never 
fail, for he is great enough’ to draw 
upon Life at its source and diffuse 
it into the hearts of all those who 
come into contact with him. 

Sidi Adda continues : “ There 
are lAany, however, who imagine 
that to be a true Marabout merely 
means letting one’s beard grow, 
donning burnous and turban, and 
osteutatiously wearing a gold 
rosary. If a Marabout is born in 
a certain family, the son, the 
grandson and great-grandson are 

common in the East. 
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also called ‘ Marabouts ’ in the 
same way as the descendants of a 
King. Our Murshid Sidi Chiekh 
affirms that only those who are 
pure in heart can know God. To 
be the son of a Marabout ‘does not 
in itself create saintliness.” 

He concludes : “ The ulemas ’ 
say to the people ; Some parts of 
the Koran are very subtle and 
beyond your understanding, don’t 
trouble about them — and they thus 
deliberately keep believers in a 
state of spiritual obscurity. It is 
wrong. ‘The Sofi must citideavour 
to understand everything, for it is 
precisely this desire for complete 
understanding which makes him 
a Sofi.” 

Young Arabs 

1 now wish to say something 
about the rising generation of 
young Arabs in North Africa. 
Their moral problem is very similar 
to that which torments youth the 
world over, surrounded as it is on 
every hand by catastrophic transi- 
tions and economic crisis. But to 
this general problem is added the 
more particular one of national con- 
ditions prevailing in Tunis. This 
is a delicate and complex subject. 

Education: The young Tunisi- 
ans, and I think many young Arabs 
in North Africa as a whole, are 
beginning to find themselves more 
and more cut off from the Arab 
woman by reason of profound 
cultural differences. The Arab 
woman is by no means completely 
emancipated, and is still foe the 
most part very illiterate. The 
period of transition through which 
the country is passing is setting 
the old generation against the new, 

1 Savants, scholars. 


and the modern young Arab now 
looks with disfavour upon the 
traditional Arab household in 
which the woman, because she is 
almost completely uneducated, is 
nothing but a slave and an object 
of pleasure to her husband. This 
unequal union repels him and he 
naturally hesitates to embark 
upon it. 

Religion : The problem of educa- 
tjon is closely allied with that of 
religion, for it is a .fact that if the 
young Tunisian desires to receive 
French cultujre, he must either 
go to a secular school or to a 
Christian institution. He thus 
Jfiinds himself cut off from all 
Islamic teaching unless he seeks it 
outside his regular school or enters 
the Franco- Arab school. If, in 
the' process of imbibing purely 
secular and for the most part 
Western knowledge, he loses his 
own religious beliefs and traditions, 
he generally, apart from a few 
exceptions, falls rapidly into a 
flagrant materialism, because un- 
fortunately the vices of the coloniz- 
ers are more easily imitated than 
their virtues. But he has no 
desire to become a Christian, and 
conversions are few, for the 
converted Mohammedan is dis- 
graced in the eyes of his fellows. 
On the other hand, he is no longer 
content to merely memorize long 
passages from the ,Koran as is 
required in the Koranic Schools 
or Mederesas. Thus, his only 
alternative is to attend the Franco- 
Arab school where both French 
and Arabic cqltures are taught side 
by side (as for example the magni- 
ficent Sadiki College in Tunis or 
the Franco- Arab School in Susa), 
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but in these establishments, he 
complains, the knowledge and 
education receited can only be 
superficial, as both cultures are too 
vast and too rich to be assimilated 
properly in the usual school-period. 

Thus, the -religious problem for 
the young Tunisian Mohammedan 
is at present one of pure nation- 
alism. He desires to remain a 
Mohammedan not so much because 
his religion has any special signific- 
ance for him,' but in order not to 
betray his own birth. In fact, his 
knowledge of his own religion is 
becoming more and more super- 
ficial, and consequently its riches, 
all that it enshrines of greatness 
and nobility, is gradually becoming 
lost to him. At this point, I will 
give the salient characteristics of 

Mohammedanism 


who is the source of all purity and 
goodness, and peace with man implies 
the doing of good to one's fellow-men. 
“ Peace * ** is the ^preeting of one Muslim 
to another, and ‘ Peace " shall also be 
the greeting of those in Paradise. “ The 
Author of Peace ” is also a name of Allah, 
mentioned in the Holy Qu'ran ; and the 
goal to which Islam leads is the “ abode 
of peace . . Peace is therefore the 

essence of Islam, being the root from 
which it springs and the fruit which it 
j^ields ; and Islam is thus pre-eminently the 
‘ Religion of Peace . . The great 

characteristic of Islam is that it requires 
its followers to believe that all the great 
religions of the world that prevailed before 
it were revealed by God ; and thus Islam, as 
I have shown its very name indicates, laid 
do-wn the basis of peace and harmony 
among the religions of the world. According 
to the Holy Qu’ran, all religions have 
divine revelation as the common basis from 
which they start . . . Thus as a distinctive 
characteristic of its own, Islam claims to 
be the final and the most perfect expression 
of the Will of God.' 


in the words of Maulvi Mohammed 
Ali; 

Islam is the name by which the 
religion preached by the Holy Prophet 
Mohammed, who appeared in Arabia over 
thirteen hundred years ago, is known . . . 
The name “ Islam ” was not invented, as 
in the case of other religions, by those 
who professed it. This name is, on the 
other hand, expressly given to this religion 
in the Holy Qu’ran. It says : “ This day, 

I have perfected for you your religion and 
completed My favour on you and chosen 
for you “ Islam ” as a religion (v. 3). And 
in another place : Surely the true religion 
with Allah is Islam (iii. 18). It is moreover 
a significant name ; in fact the word Islam 
indicates the very essence of the religious 
system known by that name. Its primary 
signification is “ the making of peace,” and 
the idea of “ peace ” is the dominant idea 
in Islam. A Muslim, according to the 
Holy Qu'ran, is he who has made his 
peace with God and man, ‘'with the Creator 
as well as His creatures. Peace with God 
implies complete submission to His will 

* The Holy Qu’ran by Maulvi Mohammed. 

Punjab). 


A Holy Marabout 

I now wish to conclude this 
article with a word-portrait of the 
Sidna Cheikh Ben Allioua si-Elhadj 
Ahmed, former Head of the 
Mohammedan community of 
Mostaganem, Algeria, 

Known and respected through- 
out the whole of North Africa, he 
had numerous followers in Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco, even in the kif, 
in Palestine, Arabia and also in 
France, It is said of him : 

Thts venerable Marabout has followed 
to the letter the precepts of the Brotherhood 
‘ which exact of every mernber that he shall 
pray constantly ; that he shall seek to 
influence lost souls and bring them back 
to thertvay of Allah ; that he shall renounce 
the tangible world and seek only the 
blessings of Paradise ; and finally, that he 
shall sacrifice himself, body and soul, in 
order to succour the helpless and the 

Ali (Ahmadyya Anjuman-i-ishaat-i-Islam, Lahore, 
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feuffering. He will be deeply mourned by 
many people in all parts of the world. 
Pilgrims will come from all over Africa 
to pay homage to his greatness.* 

And further : 

A beautiful and saintly character of 
North African Mohammedanism has passed 
away. His name and reputation were 
known in Egypt, in Syria and even beyond. 
The supreme value of his life lies in his 
having enlightened the minds and fashioned 
the spirit of several generations of Moham- 
medans of widely different race and social 
rank. His words and sermons were 
extraordinarily rich in persuasive power. 
Ardent promoter of the prec^ts of the 
Koran ancf of the traditions of nie Sounna, 
admitting no compromise either in their 
interpretation or their observance, he 
formed a pleiad of disciples worthy of the 
Master. He himself belonged to that 
well-known brotherhood in Morocco, the 
Sidi Mahieddine ibnou el Arabi, called 
Mouley Larbi. By his wisdom, his 
simplicity, his erudition and his infectious 
faith, he exercised a profound influence 
upon his followers, and taught them to 
hold in aversion all those thoughtless acts 
and words which so often dishonour and 
degrade human beings. His adherents, 
well versed in theology, live rigorously in 
accordance with religious precept and 
abstain on principle from the use of tobacco, 
alcohol and from all sinful relationships.* 

I shall never forget the moments 
spent in the presence of the holy 
Marabcfut. These meetings were 
all tpo short because he was already 
consumed with fever and very 
weak. They frequently consisted 
of long meditations in the most 
complete silence, either with the 
other “ fokargis,” or alone, seated 
at his feet. The atmosphere at 
these times was so pure and 
translucent that the soul wa% able 
to wing its way unimpeded towards 
those starry regions of profound 

* The Mostaganem Tribune. 

* Ain Scfia. 

“ Disciple, Chela. 

* Master, Guru. 


spiritual realization in which each 
moment becomes as an eternity. 

The Sidna Cheikh did not speak 
French, and our conversations 
took place with the aid of an 
interpreter. At my first meeting 
with the Cheikh, he recognized 
me as a “ sister in unity, ” and 
invited me to spend a few days 
in his school. And when I 
returned the following year, he 
expressed regret that his health 
would not permit him to receive 
me and teach me more fully. I 
said to him then : 

“ I have often been deeply 
conscious of the presence near 
jne of the Holy Sidna Cheikh, and 
he seemed to speak to me. I 
know we were united in spirit, and 
I sensed this communion.” 

I can still hear his reply, chant- 
like in its intonation, but so 
vibrant, so wonderfully gentle, 
whilst his great unfathomable eyes 
looked penetratingly into mine : 

. ” Thus it is when a ‘ mureed ’ ’ 
finds his ‘ Murschid And hence- 
forth the Murschid never leaves 
his mureed, and death itself is 
powerless to separate them.” 

And then more gently still : 
“ This js why your words sink into 
my heart.” 

At my last meeting with him, 
his words to me were clear and 
strong. The following passage is 
taken from notes made at the time 
and which will be published shortly 
in a book, A VOtnbre du Marabout. 

SOFISM 

Silence rei^s. The Sidna Cheikh 
has been observing me intently for 
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several minutes. His eyes inspire awe, 
but their penetration is veiled in infinite 
gentleness, and his look is so profound 
that it seems to envelop and draw one 
into itself. I remain motionless, but I 
return his gaze. At last, he says slowly : 

You can do a great deal for Islam. 
Europeans ha\x never really tried to 
understand us ; they have been content 
to study Islam ffom a distance, and this 
is a mistake, for Islam is great, and it 
is only by opening their hearts to each 
other that nations and races can come 
together in unity. He who seeks not to 
understand the h^art of a people will not 
obtain its voluntary co-oi!)eration.” 

Silence falls again, more profound 
than before. It is so ilitense that I seem 
to hear the minutes falling into the 
hour-glass of time. Sidna Cheikh con- 
tinues — his eyes have never left mine, not 
even whilst Sidi Adda was translating his 
somew^hat broken sentences : 

“ Reveal the heart of. Islam to the 
West. It is a pure and noble task and 
therein lies your mission.” 

His voice becomes suddenly stronger : 

** Sofism is great because it is for all 
men. It is almost the only religion 
to-day to appeal to the hearts of its 
followers. The majority of religions lay 
too much stress upon theology and book 
knowledge, and this evokes little or no 
response among believers because it does 
not vitally affect their lives. The average 
Mohammedan reads the Koran and memo- 
rizes long passages from it, but that alone 
cannot transform his life. When the lips 
mechanically repeat that which h^s merely 
been memorized, the soul itself remains 
untouched. A Sofi cannot remain a Sofi 
unless he expands his consciousness by 
going out in love to all his fellow- men. 
Under the wise guidance of His Murschid, 
the mureed leyns to absorb knowledge 
from books and make it an integral part 
of his whole being. A religion is great 
only if it awakens the hearts of men, for 
it is through love that man shall attain 
God. Awake the heart of the West that 
it may know and under, stand the heart of 
Islam, which, like many hearts to-day, is 
beginning to lose its sensitiveness, Sofism 
teaches purity of heart, and its gift to the 
world is the revelation of love which is the 
message of life.” 


These words come back to me as h 
pulsation. I give them just as they were 
said to me lest, in changing them, I detract 
their meaning. Once more, an ineffable 
communion of souls is born of the silence. 
When one is in the presence of the holy 
Marabout, silence becomes as a vibrant 
meditation, infinitely profound ; a deep 
peace enfolds all things in a pure and 
tender embrace which renders further words 
out of place and superfluous. 

The Cheikh makes a sign ; the 
Mokkadem rises and says : 

” We wull go now.” 

I rise and kiss the right hand of the 
Sidna Cheikh whose great eyes rest upon 
me with infinite serenity. He lays his 
left hand upon my bowed head and then 
takes leave of me by placing his right hand 
over his heart. 

The Mokkadem and I find ourselv'^es 
in the inner garden where an immense 
basin filled with water symbolizes the Cup 
of Life. We walk on tip- toe as one does 
when one leaves a sanctuary. Swallows 
are skimming and darting overhead, tracing 
their mysterious cross-like signs against 
the sky . . . which are also perhaps the 
inscriptions of the Koran . . . 

May blessings be upon thee, O 
great and noble Sidna Cheikh ! 
The passing pilgrim can never 
express Avhat thy sacred benedic- 
tion has meant to him. Thou art 
as a fine crystal, without blemish, 
and in the mirror of thy purity 
the soul is laid bare ; it looks upon 
its frailties and its faults with an 
intense desire to grow in wisdom 
and strength that it may be more 
worthy to meet the penetrating 
radiance of thy saintly gaze. 

We loved to share with thee the 
silence which is the revealer of 
eternity. Wilt thou, in that greater 
silence, where life is intensified, 
receive and sanctify the sincere 
aspirations of thy “ fokaras,*' and, 
by thy wisdom, serve as a channel 
through which the Light of Allah 
may penetrate their obscurity ? 



NOTES ON THE FIRST STANZA 
OF DZYAN 

By. ERNEST WOOD 

{Concluded from p. 192 of Vol. LVI, Part'1) 


9. But where was the Dangma when 
the Alaya of the Universe was in 
Paramartha and the great wheel 
was Anupadaka ? 

There are here several words 
which req|uire cor^ideration — parti- 
cularly Dangma, Alaya an3 Param- 
artha. 

(1) Dangma. I must here re- 
peat Madame Blavatsky’s footnote 
describing the Dangma as under- 
stood by her : 

Dangma means a purified soul, one 
who has become a Jivanmukta, the highest 
adept, or rather a Mahatma so-called. 
His “ opened eye is the inner spiritual 
eye of the seer, and the faculty which 
manifests through it is not clairvoyance 
as ordinarily understood, i.c*., the power of 
seeing at a distance, but rather the faculty 
of spiritual intuition, through which direct 
and certain knowledge is obtainable. 

It will be noticed that in using 
the word Dangma Madame Bla- 
vatsky refers not to the function 
of intuition, but to the being who 
possesses that intuition. The pos- 
session of intuition is, however, 
almost a contradiction in terms ; 
it is only from a quite external 
standpoint that intuition can be 
looked upon cis a sort of faculty 
in the possession of a being who 
is looked upon as an object of 
thought. I have wondered whether 
the Editors of the 3rd Edition 
of The Secret Doctrine were trying 
to lay more stress on the intuition 


than on the person, when they alter- 
ed the Stanza to “ But where was 
Dangma . . . ? ” from “ Where 
was the Dangma . . , ? ” as it 
appears in the 1st Edition. I 
have ■ not a dictionary at hand, in 
which to see i& Madame Blavatsky 
was making a mistake in her use 
of the word Dangma ; but that 
does not matter, as our present 
object is to try to understand the 
facts which Madame Blavatsky 
was trying to describe. 

We can, perhaps, approach the 
meaning of intuition by consider- 
ing the distinction between tuition 
and intuition. We are all learning 
by both tuition and intuition ; 
every perception contains both, but 
the proportion of tuition and 
intuition differs in different persons. 
The outer world is beating upon 
our sense-organs, giving us tuition, 
but there would be not the 
slightest effect of all that upon our 
consciousness were there not some- 
thing awake and active in us 
to meet and understand those 
impressions upon the sense-organs, 
since there is no such, thing as the 
•passive reception of modifications 
in consciousness. The understand- 
ing is intuition (as are love and will 
also). It may be said that the differ- 
ence between a person who is “ less 
evolved," or as I should prefer to 
put it, less awake, and another more 
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awake is that the proportion of 
intuition to tuition in his realization 
of fact at any given time is less. 

No doubt we shall ultimately 
find that in reality we have no 
knowledge except by intuition, and 
that we are. playing about inside 
ourselves (there being no outside, 
so that even the word inside is mis- 
leading), but I will leave this idea 
aside for the time as being extreme- 
ly abstruse, except to remark that, it 
may give us a clue to what is seen 
by the opened eye of the Dangma 
or Jivanmukta. Tlje discussion as 
to whether we living beings have 
knowledge or are knowledge is an 
old one in India. This question 
forms the battle-ground between 
the uncompromising monists, such 
as S'ankaracharya, and the other 
schools of thought, including dual- 
ists and qualified monists such as 
Ramanujacharya. If you speak of a 
being as possessing knowledge, then 
you really mean that that being 
in itself is without knowledge, and 
that knowledge is something which 
it may acquire and hold under 
certain circumstances. So the 
purely monistic position that we 
are knowledge is the only logical 
view. Truly, one who pp^esses 
anything really has not that thing ; 
only he who is it really has it. 

Madame Biavatsky and the 
Masters occasionally laid stress on 
the fact that the only real under- 
standing is metaphysical. All the. 
rest is piano-strings, not music. As 
Madame Biavatsky put it in The 
Secret Doctrine : 

Outside of metaphysics no occult 
philosophy, no esotericism is possible. It 
is like trying to explain the aspirations and 


affections, the love and hatred, the most 
private and sacred workings in the soul 
and mind of the living man, by an anatom- 
ical description of the chest and brain 
of his dead body.' 

I think it should here be ex- 
plained that “ metaphysical ” is 
not to be taken as equivalent to 
“ superphysical ” — the word phys- 
ical in this latter case referring to 
“ the physical plane ”. If that 
were the case, physical and meta- 
physical would be fundamentally 
the same, since on the astral and 
higher planes as ordinarily de- 
scribed you still have the same 
kind of materials and bodies, and 
their qualities and actions, except 
that they are described as finer, 
brighter and swifter than those on 
the physical plane. Then the 
word metaphysical would refer 
only to a higher materialism. 
There are some who take Theo- 
sophy in that way, and make of 
it only a form of the higher 
materialism, but it is clear that 
the eye of the Dangma, the vision 
of the liberated man or Mahatma, 
refers to the life-side of things, 
that which is truly metaphysical. 
How far Madame Blavatsky’s 
mind was from such materialism 
may be known from her frecpient 
reference to the physical plane, the 
astral plane and the mental plane, 
taken together, as “ our terrestrial 
plane'’. Let us also avoid the 
mistake of thinking that the 
metaphysical is above the material 
in any material sense ; it does not 
begin where the material leaves 
off, at some high plane ; but it 
exists throughout, in the “ low ” as 
well as in the “ high ". 


' Vol. I. p. 169 — 1st Edition ; p. 193, 3rd Edition. The word *' chest “ is changed to ** thorax ” 
in the 3rd Edition, but^ I take it there is no special reason for this. 
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■ Though the Dangma may see 
his vision everywhere, he cannot 
describe it to others in terms of 
their kind of vision, which is 
confined to body and mind. And 
since his vision is himself, he cannot 
be seen or heard by others in his 
true nature. He can only state 
in terms of body and mind that he 
has known something beyond body 
and mind — that there is something 
to look for — and add to that state- 
ment a description of the ways in 
which people close their eyes so 
that they' cannot really took, on 
account of their fondness for the 
things of body and mind. 

In trying to describe such a 
man, the ^agavad Gitu seems to 
be reduced to the necessity of 
saying that this Mahatma, difficult 
to find, is the knower (jnani) who 
declares : “ Everything is Vasu- 
deva” (vii, 19). He is the man 
who does not lose sight of the truth, 
the life, although he may present 
a more limited appearance in the 
world, since, as again explained in 
the Gita : “ There is no being on 
earth, nor among the devas in 
heaven, who is free from the three 
qualities_ produced by prakriti ” 
(xviii, 40). Perhaps that is why 
Madame Blavatsky used sometimes 
to allude to the body and even 
the ego of a Master as an illusion. 
The natural way of approach to 
man from the Masters and the 
world of the Masters is from within 
the man himself, through his intui- 
tion, not by outward tuition. All 
that the greatest Rishis have been 
able to do is to declare that there 
is something metaphysical which 
men may find; but, alas, their 
words have constantly been taken 
materially, with the lower material- 


ism or with the higher materialism, 
and then misunderstood and 
misapplied. 

(2) Alaya. In ordinary speech, 
the word alaya means a residing 
place’ or abode. We find it in such 
words as Himalaya— the abode 
(alaya) of snow (hima). The 
Buddhists could not regard the 
mind of man as a permanent 
reality. They observed that the 
mind is a process, not a solid 
unchangeable objegt, not even 
something solid at the core and 
shimmering a^ the edges, but a 
stream of thoughts, feelings and 
desires, each of which lasts for a 
rjioment and gives birth to its 
successor, like tree and seed, seed 
and tree. But then arose the 
difficulty of ‘ subjective continuity. 
Ho^v could one have the conscious 
experience : “ Such and such a 
thing happened to me yesterday ” ? 
And so up came the idea of 
alaya, an abode or place of this 
stream of consciousness. To some 
this alaya was only the halting- 
place of each momentary thought, 
in which it rested its foot for a 
moment, so to speak, so that it 
was not too utterly fleeting to be 
conscroysly known. To others — 
the group which Madame Bla- 
vatsky favours in her comment 
on the present stanza — it forms a 
continuous background or mood 
for the mind, not merely of the 
individual, but even for a race of 
men or other beings, and ulti- 
mately for all. So she alludes to 
it as Anima Mundi, Soul of the 
World, and more or less identifies 
it with Emerson’s " Over-Soul ”. 
Thus " alaya ” cannot be precisely 
defined in terms of either body 
or mind. 
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To examine this idea a little 
more closely, let us compare the 
stream of thought with the stream 
of body. After all, the human body 
(or any other object) is also a 
whirlpool in a stream. Pafticles 
come and go all the time in the 
course of its metabolism. It also 
needs an “ alaya ” to give it 
coherence for each of its moments. 
If an alaya is needed to make 
the mind one in each moment, 
so it is needed to make the 
body one in each moment-, and 
to make the world one in each 
moment. Observe, then, the two- 
fold nature of alaya, as Madame 
Blavatsky asserts it — it penetrates 
every finite thing, giving unity or 
thingness to that, and it remains 
behind as a principle of unity 
which has suzerainty over all, or 
is fundamental. 

Let then the Yogi — he who aims 
at knowing unity — realize him- 
self, his own alaya, and he will 
thereby find the alaya. This act 
on his part is not a personification 
of voidness. The thinker does not 
empty from the content of his mo- 
ment the material of the moment, 
and leave a void or space to be 
dwelt upon in his imagination. 
That would be analogous to the 
popular idea of space in the world. 
“ Dissolve to nothing all objects 
in space," says popular thought, 
“ and what have you left ? — Space. 
Empty«ess.’' No ; that will not 
do. Although the apparent circle 
of fire produced by a whirling 
torch is an illusion, there is a torch, 
and the illusion is from that and 
is that, though tKat is not the 
illusion. So it will not do to fix 
upon the idea of alaya as an 
internal space •giving place and* 


room for movement of the contents 
of the mind, analogous to the 
popular conception of space as 
room for the existence of material 
things. I think it would be nearer 
to the truth if I say that space and 
time are limited properties of 
things, and that in thingness, ulti- 
mately unity, we must obtain the 
understanding of alaya. 

Although alaya is fundamental, 
and is suzerain, and is otherwise 
spoken of as the one form of 
existence or life or the over-soul, 
let us hot think of it hs a ruler, 
ordering and creating as men order 
and create. This creativeness on 
the part of man is not such a 
beautiful thing that we need 
transfer it to our conception 
of Divinity. Examine it closely. 
Where man creates he kills. 
Wood — killed trees ; bricks, cement, 
pottery — killed earth ; cloth, paper, 
rubber — killed plants ; silk, leather 
— killed animals. And he sits in 
the midst like a tiger in a den of 
bones. Alas, poor things of his 
creation. They are so dead. Not 
one of them can get up and slap 
him in the face for his damned 
insolence. And such a stupid fool 
is this non-yogi that he cannot and 
will not see the deadness of his 
kingdom, the hollowness of his 
rulership, the ugliness of his 
creations. And he will proceed to 
ascribe his own horrors of kingdom, 
rulership and creation to the One 
Life, as being so excellent that 
they must be in the nature of Its 
activity also. 

(3) ParamuHha. Our verse says : 
“ When the Alaya was in Param- 
artha.” Parama means highest, 
and artha means thing. So the 
reality or . true state is meant 
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‘here, not the relative “ truth ” : the 
torch, not the ring of fire. Madame 
Blavatsky quotes ; 

He who is strong^ in the Yoga can 
introduce at will his Alaya by means of 
meditation into the true Nature of Ex- 
istence [And again :] No Arhat, O mendi- 
cants, can reach absolute knowledge before 
he becomes one with Paranirvana. 
Parikalpita and Paratantra are his two 
great enemies.* 

The Arhat is literally " one who 
is ready,” "one who is fit for” 
(from arh, to deserve, to merit) ; 
the word designates one who is 
able to grasp the real truth if he will. 
Let us inspect the things which 
hold the Arhat (or anybody else) 
back, or rather, by which he may 
hold himself back from the truth 
if he does not recognize and over- 
come these enemies. Parikalpana 
is invention, imagination, so 
Parikalpita is what is produced by 
mind. To base life on this is a 


is well understood in Hindu 
thought, which generally holds that 
no one would think, on his own 
initiative, of anything beyond what 
arises from those two sources, were 
it not for the existence of Rishis 
who have declared the knowledge 
of something bey®nd. But still, 
such Initiators cannot give enlight- 
enment by means of forms or 
ceremonials. The illumination 
must come from within. Men 
may be informed, 'of course, that 
such" illumination is not likely to 
appear while ‘the mind is impure. 
Naturally, one would not expect 
a drunken man to receive it. Some 
•may go so far as to set up systems 
or schools in which people are 
induced to abstain from coarsening 
hat)its until abstention itself be- 
comes a habit. The modern world 
realizes that such negative methods 
are not very intelligent and, along 
with such teachers as those who 


profound error. Paratantra means originated such works as The 
what is dependent or subservient, Bhagavad Gita, would rely upon 
as the light of a lamp, may be the living and internal laws, such 
dependent on its wick. I need not as the love of truth and beauty, to 
elaborate this point, but merely perform the necessary purification, 
quote ; “ Nothing out of the So there is Initiation, the begin- 

eternal can help you.” ning of something new, and there 

This position might seem to be are Initiators, but all quite differ- 
in disagreement with statements ent from what is proposed by a 
which • have been made about mass of little occult societies, some 
Initiation and Initiators. But that of which will go so far as to in- 
is due to a misunderstanding of troduce you to the Initiators, when 
the function and purpose of these you are ready, and when you 
two. Initiation means starting ♦ have proved to them your devotion 
something new. In this case it is by the sacrifice of some money or 
something new in consciousness, in some other material way. 
not derived from either the d<^art- The principle of Initiation — the 
ment of sense-objects or the starting of something new, without 
department of the mind. Ordinari- material or mental cause — is clear 
ly, men depend upon these two in the following statement by 
for their ideas and impulses. This Madame Blavatsky : 

' Pp. 48-49, 1st Edition ; pp. 79-80, 3rd Edition., 
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Outside of Initiation, the ideals of 
contemporary religious thought must 
always have their wings clipped and 
remain unable to soar higher *, for 
idealistic as well as realistic thinkers, 
and even free-thinkers, are but the outpome 
and the natural product of their respective 
environments and periods. The ideals of 
both are only the necessary results of 
their temperaments, and the outcome of 
that phase of intellectual progress to which 
a nation, in its collectivity, has attained. 
Hence, as already remarked, the highest 
flights of modern (Western) metaphysics 
have fallen far short of the truth. Much 
of current Agnostic speculation op the 
existence of the “ First Cause " is little 
better than veiled materiklism — the termi- 
nology alone being different. Even so 
great a thinker as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
speaks of the “ Unknowable ” occasionally 
in terms that demonstrate the lethal influ-* 
ence of materialistic thought, which, like 
the deadly Sirocco, has -withered and 
blighted all current ontological speculation.^ 

It is true, of course, that those 
whom Madame Blavatsky calls 
idealists (but perhaps we may 
clarify their position by calling 
them ideaists) have started some- 
thing new from the standpoint of 
what I may call the “ sensists,” 
as they hold that all forms in the 
world are crystallizations of ideas, 
since mind works upon forms (as 
when a man makes a chair) or 
within forms (as among the living 
creatures of Nature). But in the 
idea of the stream of ideas there 
is still Paratantra or dependence ; 
there is not that which is self-exist- 
ent. The roal Initiation therefore 
means the surrender of all idolatry. 
It refers to the true life kept 
for him who false puts by (to use 
the words of a Buddhist devotee), 
or to the life everlasting found by 
him who gives up his life to find 
it (to use Christian terms). In 

[The. 


this understanding one finds the 
reason for that peculiar element 
in some stories of Initiation in 
which it is said that at the time of 
Initiation the neophyte kills his 
Initiator. One man who speaks 
of having become free or liberated 
recently expressed something of 
this idea when he said — to the 
indignation of the devout — that 
he had gone beyond the Masters, 
that in fact he had not known 
them until he had gone beyond 
them, and he drew much criticism 
upon himself by pointing* out that 
the cult of Master-worship was 
destroying the very purpose of 
the Masters themselves. This does 
not go against the fact that Initia- 
tion is from above, is something 
given. Quite the reverse. 

(4) Anupudaka. This is a puz- 
zling word. Let us take it as given 
by Madame Blavatsky, as meaning 
“ without progenitors ”. She tells 
us that it is generally applied to 
the Dhyan Chohans or Dhyani 
Buddhas, Our verse tells us that 
the Universe was Anupadaka. It 
surely refers to a condition beyond 
manifestation and beyond ideation, 
such as we have been studying. 
The self in us is self -existent, self- 
supporting, self-obscuring, self-re- 
vealing. It is life ; but unfaithful 
to themselves men cling to lesser 
things,, reminding one of the man 
who fell into the sea and, being a 
little weak in grammar, wailed : 
“ I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall save me ” ; or the foolish 
goat-^ierd of the Indian proverb, 
who, with the young goat under 
his arm, peers intently into the 
well, thinking it to be lost. 

End] 


^ Voi. I, p. 326, Ist Edition ; p. 348, 3rd Edition. 



TAMIL YOGI’S PROPHECY 

forerunner of the theosophical society 
By J. L. DAVIDGE 


W E have H. P. Blavatsky’s 
authority for it that the 
impending Theosophical Society, 
founded in 1875, was forecast by a 
famous South Indian yogi, Rama- 
lingam Swami, who in 1867 founded 
the Samarasa Veda Sanmarga 
Sanghani, a society based on the 
principle of universal brotherhood 
and propagating the true doctrine 
of the Vedas. Ramalingam preach- 
ed the sublime moral doctrines 
enshrined in the Hindu Shastras, 
and instilled into the masses the 
idea of universal love. For about 
six years his society lasted, and 
during that time provided food for 
a great number of poor and infirm 
people. 

Born at Chidambaram in the 
Madras Presidency, Ramalingam 
Yogi was what we Westerners call 
a “ boy prodigy ”. Such unusual 
types are more frequently en- 
countered in the East than in the 
West. At the age of 9, without 
any • reading, he recited the works 
of the- Rishi Agastya and other 
Munis respected equally by Dra- 
vidians and Aryans. He , could 
read other men’s minds, and had 
the strange faculty, very often 
witnessed, of changing a carnivo- 
rous person into a vegetarian, a 
single look appearing to destroy 
the desire for animal food. In 
personal appearance he was moder- 
ately tall, strong, erect, and walked 


rapidly ; his complexion was clear 
brown, he had large fiery eyes and a 
constantly sorrowful look — sorrow 
for the world’s suffering. His 
habits were excessively abstemi- 
ous. 

Ramalingam directed seekers 
after Truth to-*a Path of Light, for 
which he prescribed four disciplines 
— discipline of the senses, of the 
mind, of the individuality and of 
the spirit. His teaching was not 
popular, because he preached 
against caste, yet crowds of all 
castes followed him, hoping to 
witness phenomena, though he him- 
self disclaimed that his so-called 
miracles were supernatural, affirm- 
ing always that his religion was 
based on pure science. Among 
many other points he preached 
that (1) the distinction between 
races and castes would eventual- 
ly cease, and the principle 
of universal brotherhood would be 
accepled ; (2) that the fatal in- 
fluence of the Kalipurusha Cycle, 
which now rules the world, would 
be neutralized in about ten years ; 
(3) that what men call God is, in 
fact, the principle of Universal 
* Love, which produces and sustains 
perfect Harmony and Equilibrium 
throughout . all Nature ; (4) that 
men, once they have ascertained the 
divine power Jatent in them, will 
acquire such wonderful powers that 
they will be able to change the 
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ordinary operations of the law of 
gravity, etc. 

To his great disappointment, 
however, few among the Swami’s 
congregations appreciated his lofty 
ethics, and towards the end of 
his life he repeatedly exclaimed : 

You are not ready to become 
members of this Society of Universal 
Brotherhood. The real memhers of that 
Brotherhood are living far away, towards 
the north of India. You do not listen 
to me. Yet the time is not far off 

WHEN PERSONS FROM RUSSIA, AMERICA * 
and other foreign lands WILL COME 
TO India and preach to you this 

SAME DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL BRO- 
THERHOOD. Then only will you know 
and appreciate the grand truths that I 
am now vainly trying to make yoii 
accept. You will soon find that the 
Brothers who live in the Far North will 
work a GREAT many WONDERS IN 
India, and thus confer incalculable 
BENEFITS Upon this our country. 

These facts are recorded by 
Velayu Pandit (a chela of Rama- 
lingam) who adds the note * : 

This prophecy has, in my opinion, 
just been literally fulfilled. The fact that 
the Mahatmas in the North exist is no 
new idea to us Hindus ; and the strange 
fact that the advent of Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott from Russia and 
America was foretold several years before 
they came to India is an incontrovertible 
proof that my Guru was in communication 
with those Mahatmas under whose direc- 
tion the Theosophical Society was sub- 
sequently founded. 

On this H. P. Blavatsky re- 
marks * : 

This is one of those cases of previous 
foretelling of a coming event, which is 
least of all open to suspicion of bad faith. 
The honourable character of the witness, 
the wide publicity of his <juru*s announce- 


ments, and the impossibility that he couldT 
have got from public rumour, or the 
journals of the day, any intimation that 
the Theosophical Society would operate 
in India — all these conspire to support 
the inference that Ramalingam Yogi was 
verily in the counsels of Those who order- 
ed us to found the Society. In March, 
1873, we were directed to proceed from 
Russia to Paris. In June we were told 
to proceed to the United States, where 
we arrived July 6th. This was the very 
time when Ramalingam was most forcibly 
prefiguring the events which should 
happen. In October, 1874, we received 
an intimation to go to Chittenden, 
Vermont, where, at the famous homestead 
of the Eddy family, Colonel Olcott was 
engaged in making his investigations — 
now so celebrated in the annals of 
Spiritualism — of the so-called “ materializa- 
tion of spirits.” November, 1875, the 
Theosophical Society was founded, and 
it was not until 1878 that the corre- 
spondence began with friends in India 
w^hich resulted in the transfer of the 
Society’s Headquarters to Bombay in 
February, 1879. 

Swami Ramalingam's writings 
may be classed among the sacred 
books of Southern India, almost as 
well known in Tamil households 
as the Bible is to an Englishman. 
His works comprise prose essays, 
studies in occultism, collected 
letters and songs. His spngs are 
“ household words," and he also 
composed the melodies. Many 
Indians have been won to Theo- 
sophy by reading his works, which 
they regard as the " original Theo- 
sophy " in Tamil ; and members 
of the Tamil Centre of the Theo- 
sophical Society at Vadalure in 
the Cuddalore district (inspired by 
Mr. ‘K. A. Govindaraja) are pro- 
moting a movement to have them 


* These two countries were always named. 

»Tholuvorc Velayudhan Mudaliar, Second Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras, 
quoted in HinU on Bsoterio Theosophy, edited by A. O. Hume, 1882. ♦ 

• Op, QiU 
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translated into English, this Rama- 
lingam revival being part of an 
effort to make Vadalure, where the 
Swami spent his later years, a 
“ Flaming Centre ” for Theosophy 
in the Tamil area. 

Three miles from Vadalure is 
Mettakuppam, where Ramalingam 
in 1874 ‘‘ disappeared He was 
in his 54th year. Entering a small 
room after taking an affectionate 
farewell of his disciples, he stretch- 
ed himself on the carpet, and then 
by his orders the door was locked 
and the 'only opening \Vklled up.- 


When, a year later, the place was 
opened and examined, " there was 
nothing to be seen but the vacant 
room. “ He left with us,” says 
Velayu Pandit, “a promise to 
reappear some day, but would give 
us no intimation as to the time, 
place, or circumstances. Until 
then, however, he' said that he 
would be working not in India 
alone, but also in Europe and 
America and all other countries, to 
influence the minds of the right 
men to assist in preparing for the 
regeneration of, the world.” 


“ONLY A CORNER OF THE VEIL” 

There has always been a Brotherhood of Adepts, the Great White 
Brotherhood ; there have always been Those who knew. Those 
who possessed this inner wisdom, and our Masters are among the 
present representatives of that mighty line of Seers and Sages. 
Part pf the knowledge which They have garnered during countless 
aeons is available to every one on the physical plane under the 
name of Theosophy. But there is far more behind. The Master 
Kuthumi Himself once said smilingly, when someone spoke of the 
enormous change that the Theosophical knowledge had made in 
our lives, and of the wonderful comprehensiveness of the doctrine 
of Reincarnation : “Yes, but we have only lifted a very small 
corner of the veil yet.” When we have thoroughly assimilated 
the knowledge given us, and are all living up to its teaching, the 
Brotherhood will be ready to lift the veil further ; but only when 
we have complied with those* conditions. 


C. W- Leadbeatek 



"GREAT GODS DESCEND FROM 


THEIR OLYMPUS” 


[A correspondent who conceals his identity under the pen-name of Seeker ” 
translates a mystical experience in the heaven of music in terms of rhythmic 
literary expression. Harmonies of sound he interprets in limpid and luminous 
words. — E d.] 


I N the inner worlds there is great 
joy, for the world without is 
entering upon a heritage of its 
happiness, a heritage brought by 
the Great to the children They 
love and serve. All^life is glowing 
with added health and peace. In 
every kingdom living things are 
happier, and perhaps even between., 
the various kingdoms there is more 
of goodwill and kindliness. The 
Great have come into this outer 
world, and Their benediction 
courses through it, reaching every- 
where, ignoring none. 

I have for some time been wit- 
ness to the joy of those who live 
in the unity of all life, that this 
unity is becoming more manifest, 
and I have heard great chantings 
of praise and thanksgiving rolling 
through the inner worlds as the 
tide rolls up on the shore. It is 
like being bathed in glory. An 
indescribable glow courses through 
one’s veins. One feels splendid 
with a great splendour. One feels 
powerful with a great power. One 
feels overflowing with rich and 
majestic love. One feels taken 
into an infinitude marvellously 
-realizable. One feels oneself in 
all things, and all things in oneself. 
One feels oneself all-pervading, 
strong with the strong, weak with 
the weak, rich with the rich, poor 


with the poor, happy with the 
glad, miserable with the unhappy. 
Into the strength one enters and 
feels omnipotent. Into the depths 
of sorrow and despair one descends, 
sensing the hopelessness that is 
felt, thrilling to it in wonderful 
compassion, yet knowing that 

Despair is hope just dropped asleep, 

and that out even from the despair 
will come a triumph. 

1 woke up one night with glorious 
cadences ringing in my ears, 
glorious pulsations of joy remind- 
ing me of Buddhic and Nirvanic 
experiences. 1 caught myself re- 
peating words in an unknown 
tongue, a language resembling 
neither Pali nor Samskrit, but 
rather the linking together of 
.sounds expressing mighty truths. 
I suppose this should be called 
language, but it hardly seemed 
like language, more like music 
embodying great facts, expressing 
them perfectly. I cannot now 
reproduce these rich cadences, these 
pulsations of melodious Truth, 
but I remember the ideas, and 
specially the central theme which 
was as follows : 

# 

The earth shall be enriched. For 
there shall descend upon it Gods who 
become Men ; and from it shall ascend men 
who become Gods. 
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And then it goes on : 

The fruits of the earth shall grow 
fair, all things according to their stature 
and measure. The trees and the flowers 
and the rocks, the things that crawl 
and run and fly: all shall rejoice in 
more abundant life, and shall sing great 
** Glory's " to the Lord of Life. 

I saw the great Gods descend 
from Their Olympus, moving 
among men, and blessing all 
things, giving wonderful hope to 
all things. And as They trod the 
earth, some human beings, ready 
to flowed, opened splendidly to 
Their sunshine, and entered into 
the Kingdom of the Gods as its 
Youngest. I saw how the Gods 
came to animals and vegetables and 
minerals no less than to the human 
kingdom, and I was so glad, so very, 
very glad, to see these younger 
brethren rejoicing in a warmth of 
love to which they have so long 
been strangers, rejoicing in an 
added happiness, sheltering in the 
protecting arms of the great 
Guardians of all Life. Nothing 
was more glorious than to see the 
humblest creature more at rest, 
more at peace, because of Them. 
And I could hear in these great 
chantings the thankful voices of 
the younger worlds, at last, perhaps, 
beginning to come into their own. 

I then hear : 

Trouble and sorrow shall be* rolled 
away, and be far off, as it were in shame ; 
that all the worfd may gaze upon the 
Kingdom of Happiness, that some may 
take up their ab^e therein, that all may 
draw more near. • 

Darkness shall melt away, and the 
Light of Truth shall shine in the hearts of 
the living. 

And some shall become enkindled and 
afire, so that darkness shall cease for 
them, and the world shall know them not 


as men, but some shall know them as 
Gods. 

And some whom the Fire of Truth 
shall not yet utterly consume, nevertheless 
shall perceive the Light amidst their dark- 
ness, and rejoicingly shall walk towards it. 

These were rhythmic chantings 
thundering forth mighty facts. It 
seemed to me that Truth was there- 
by given majestic forms, though 
my poor words are but the shadow 
of. a shade of the glorious cadences 
I heard. It was aimost as if I 
were ' contacting new Stanzas of 
Dzyan, chanted by the great 
musicians of the worlds. 

Then came : 

It is the Law that when Gods 
descend into the world the world shall 
yield men to tTecome Gods, for Gods are 
the fruit of the world, and the Gods come 
to gather the fruit. It is the Law that 
when Gods descend into the world the 
burden of darkness shall be lifted, and ail 
things shall draw nearer to the reaping of 
their harvests and make ready to pass to 
the sowing of their harvest-seeds in richer 
soil. 

And then : 

A new Word shall be given, and it 
shall have place among the Words which 
are the Faiths of the world. 

Those whose ears are ready to hear 
the Wofd, and who long for it, shall rejoice 
in it and shall be drawn into a great 
company. 

While from those who are content 
with the Words of old naught .shall be 
taken away. 

And the new Word, shall be the 
JVord of Rest in Action, for the Word 
shall utter the Cause of Restlessness and 
the Way to the Rest which is splendid 
and joyous Life. 

Those who hear the Word eagerly, 
seeking to find, sljall find that which they 
seek ; but those who hear with doubting 
curiosity, and without longing in the 
heart, shall in no wise find, and, because 
they have not found, shall say that naught 
is there. 
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This is all I remember for the 
present. It is poor, yet not so 
very poor to me, for I know that 
of which it is the feeble reflection, 
and I hear a ringing in my ears. 
Perhaps I shall learn some day 


to give beautiful forms to the 
songs of the Great Musicians. 
But perhaps this is better than 
nothing, for others who also heard 
may recognize the Light of which 
this is the poor shadow. 


EVENING HYMN TO THE SUN 


Said to be of extreme antiquity 


1 


O Son-of-the-King, thou now hidest behind the western purple 
hills thy face, whence cometh the strength of man. 

2 


O Son-of-the-King, whose golden hair traileth through the sky, 
even unto the zenith, the clouds gather to kiss thy flying 
feet, and are changed into opalescent glory by thy backward 
glance. 

3 


O Son-of-the-King, who wrapped my soul in thy luminous mantle 
through death’s long night, shall I fear the darkness of earth 
who have known the brightness of death ? 


O Son-of-the-King, who makest my days and nights, when my 
heart shall consciously beat with thy heart-beats, I shall lift 
the veil of thy shining courts. 

: 5 

O Son-of-the-King, when my heart shall have encompassed the 
mystery of thy splendour and power therein — then shall I 
be thy bride ; and in that moment behold with thee one ray 
of the ineffable glory of thy Father the King, who maketh 
the days and the nights of Brahm ! 

OM 


Mary Frances Wight 



THE VALUE OF THEOSOPHY 


TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND TO THE WORLD' 

By C. JINARSJ-ADASA 


T heosophy is an enuncia- 
tion of the laws under which 
man lives. These laws have been 
discovered in all ages and in all 
countries, and they state the life 
process as one of evolution, in the 
course of which the individual 
releases 'faculties of a divine nature 
which are latent within him. The 
individual appears in the universe 
in order that he may accomplish 
this task. He is born with a 
natural hunger for happiness and 
for self-expression, and he desires 
opportunities for creation. But 
when he tries to achieve his aim, 
he is confronted by a seemingly 
crushing destiny which puts ob- 
stacles in the way of his happiness. 

The message of Theosophy to 
the individual is to tell him not to 
complain against a fate that 
opposes him, but to understand 
the laws under which that fate 
operates. The individual is not 
an insignificant creature in a 
universal pageant ; he is required to 
be a creator and a collaborator in 
that pageant. In order to realize 
his fuller nature, and to discover 
the true means of happiness which 
are awaiting* him, he must change 
the drift of himself. At the 
moment, the current of each man’s 
life is very largely to think of 
himself as apart from all others, to 


work for his own happiness and, if 
necessary, to fight all who oppose 
him in his happiness. But Theo- 
sophy teaches the fundamental fact 
tha^ man the i9,4.iYi|4u?iJ is a ;part 
. pf a whole, and that his real Happi- 
ness begins when this truth concern- 
ing himself as inseparable from all 
his fellows is built into his character 
as the greatest of truths. It is to 
teach him this that there exists the 
process called Reincarnation. For, 
appearing gs a unit in a family 
time after time, he learns that he 
can never be separated from others. 
First, his environment is a small 
group, that of a family, but through 
the experiences which come to him 
as son or daughter, father or 
mother, husband or wife, he realizes 
that he cannot separate himself 
from others. An intuition awakens 
in him that his highest destiny is 
always as a part " of a unity with 
otj^rt. 

The individual cannot under- 
stand the meaning of life till he 
learns the mysteries of creation. 
Creation means to give something 
of himself to others, through some 
aspect of his hidden, nature which 
gives him the highest happiness. 
This aspect may be of love, 
tenderness, heroism or beauty.’ 
Through endurance or through 
courage also ^he individual creates. 


^ Report of the Blavatsky Public Lecture delivered during the £9th Annual International 
Convention of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, December, 1934. 
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Every experience of happiness or 
misery which gives him a larger 
vision teaches him how to create. 
But not only must he create, he 
must create not as for himself but 
as for all. It is when all that he 
thinks, feels and does is as a 
mediator for all others who think 
and feel and act, that the individual 
releases the highest possibilities 
of his nature. Even if during 
this period much suffering comes 
to him, it is as the suffering of the 
Christ on the Cross. There awaits 
him the .next stage, that of the 
Christ revealed as a Saviour. The 
individual then becomes the chan- 
nel of a power, beauty and life for 
which the world always hungers. 

The message of Theosophy to 
the world is to be a world, that 
is to say, not a mere globe of 
many continents, but a real unity 
of consciousness and activity. 
The many nations to-day think 
of themselves as unrelated parts 
of some scheme which is called 
“ Mankind ”. Each nation strug- 
gles for happiness for itself. At 
the moment, all peoples live under 
the shadow of the fear of aggression 
by others, as also under the fear 
of the decadence and loss of v^ealth 
due to the competition of other 
nations. But in all the nations 
there are thousands of men 
and women who are desirous of 
sacrificing themselves for noble 
aims. All this goodwill of theirs < 
is largely wasted because of the 
inability of the world to realize 
itself as a whole. The message 
of Theosophy is t^at happiness 
and prosperity for all peoples are 
possible if they will first of all 
realize the world as a unity. This 
means that eaCh nation must ' 


realize that no single nation can 
achieve its fullest prosperity at the 
cost of any other nation. The 
solidarity of peoples is an essential 
principle of the evolution of the 
world as a whole. Theosophy 
gives this vision of a unity, and 
from that encourages all to work 
towards such a scheme as is repre- 
sented by the League of Nations. 
The League is the attempt to 
create a world organization, to 
organize all the nations to work 
together for a common prosperity 
and happmess. While the League 
is feeble in its action from the 
political side, it has already given 
bnllianf results in the organization 
of the world for the relief of 
women, children, factory and other 
workers, and for the stamping out 
of epidemics. In the League of 
Nations we have an indication of 
the mode in which mankind can 
be made a unity as an organization. 

The message of Theosophy to 
the world as a whole is that the 
highest happiness comes to man 
only when matter reflects Spirit. 
This means that there must be a 
clear realization ithat the growth 
of nations is not a chaotic process, 
but is guided by natural laws of 
unfoldment, just as a rosebud is 
guided by Nature’s forces to open 
and reveal its beauty. Under 
whatever name men call the Spirit, 
whether God or Divine Law or 
Evolution, the maip. fact is that 
there are spiritual intelligences 
awaiting to co-operate with men 
and with nations, if only they will 
realize .the world as a unity. 

For both the individual and for 
the world as a whole, there is all 
the wisdom, power and happiness 
which they need, but these things 
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will be released for their benefit 
only when they understand. The 
first lesson in this understanding 
is to realize that we all make a 
chain, and that the weakness of 
one link is the weakness of the 
whole chain. At all times the 


message of Theosophy is that the 
individual, as also the community, 
come to the highest realization of 
their hidden Divinity by the sacri- 
fice of their personal or separative 
aims for the welfare of one 
indivisible whole. 


NEW YEAR THOUGHTS 

On looking back on yesteryear 
Now that another’s almost here, 

I see so ^any things askew 
Because I failed in what I knew ; 

I’ve found the glass through which 1 see 
Has been smoked up too much with Me. 

So I’ve resolved this cfoming year 
To cast aside all thoughts of fear 
And know that all the world is good 
(E’en when it’s bad) if understood ! 

I’ll make rny thoughts and words more kind 
And if I’m hurt, why never mind, 

For after all ’twill let me know 
How cruel are the stones I throw. 

I’ll never point the hand of blame 
Or speak to others of the “ shame ” 

Of one who’s slipped the “ moral code ” — 
When straining ’neath a greater load 
Than he has had the strength to bear — 
And add more burden to his care. 

And if he lies or cheats or steals, 

I’ll try to learn just how he feels, 

Because I’ll know he’s really* good, 

It’s just he hasn’t understood ! 

The good in every one is such 
That he may only need the touch 
Of kindliness that 1 can give 
To turn about and better live — 

And I’ll not fear to soil my hand 

If such a need is in demand. 

I 

In this world’s goods perhaps I’m poor, 

But then there is an endless store 
Of love and kindliness and cheer 
For me to use throughout the year, 

And I may give with lavish hand 
Knowing that He will understand. 

And give me more as it shall flow 
Through me to soothe another’s woe. 


Albert Frear Hardcastle 



THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 

AND DISEASE' 

IN ESPECIAL RELATION TO THE " GERM THEORY " 

By m. beddow bayly, m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p. 


The genius of Hippocrates is unsurpassed 
in the history of medicine. He was the 
first to trace disease to a natural and 
intelligible cause, and to recognize Nature 
as all-sufficient for healing and physicians 
as only her servants.* 

To get to the bedrock principles 
of any subject with which one 
may be dealing is, it will readil}» 
be conceded, vital to Theosophists ; 
it follows that once .it has been 
decided to consider any important 
factor in our lives from the 
Theosophical point of view, it 
becomes necessary to discard all 
that mass of conceptions and 
assumptions which we have hitherto 
acquired by tradition and early 
associations, and think the matter 
out in its simplest terms de novo. 

I need make no apology for 
attempting to set forth, in as 
simple and elementary terms as 
I can, the basic principles which 
underlie the conditions of health 
and disease as we find them 
manifested in our physical bodies. 
In fact, it will be my endeavour 
to avoid the use of technical 
terms as far as possible, both 
medical and Theosophical ; they 
would no doubt be. not only 


permissible but valuable in the 
superstructure which may be 
erected on the simple foundations, 
but might prove an obstacle in 
the way ^of a clear understanding 
of those basic principles which 
any intelligent person without any 
technical training should find him- 
self readily able to grasp. 

Modern research in medicine is 
based on a material conception 
of man’s nature which regards him 
as little more than a complicated 
test-tube in which certain chemical 
reactions can be produced ; the 
danger of this state of things was 
emphasized only recently by no less 
an authority than Sir Frederick 
Gowlands Hopkins, P.R.S., when, 
in an address to Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School, he said that the 
influence of such research “ is 
leading to the atrophy of the 
clinical mind, and the true art of 
medicine is in danger 

It is not to be wondered at that, 
in ignoring the potent and profound 
effects of mental and emotional 
activity upon the functions and 
well-being of the organs and very 
cells of the body, the primary 
causes underlying conditions of 


* This article has been modified from one under fiic same title which appeared (March, 1934) 
in Progress To-day » the oretn of the Animal Defence and Anti- vivisection Society to whom grateful 
acknowledgments are tendered. — M. B. B. 

* Elliott : Outlines of Greek and Roman Medicine. 

* Addrees to Guy’s Hospital Medical School, Morning Post, Octobtr 4, 1933. 
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disease should for so long have 
been overlooked or disregarded; 
not only so, but the attention of 
nedical science became focussed 
apon a totally irrelevant and 
subsidiary accompaniment of 
nany disease conditions, namely, 
Dacterial invasion. 

Dr. Leonard Williams has writ- 
ten scathingly of the “ magic 
domination of the microbe,” under 
which most of us, lay and pro- 
'essional alike, have lived or are 
still living. , 

The microbe is the best bogey, the 
most successful 6pouvantail, which the 
ingenuity of man has ever produced, [he 
declared, for] his tyranny over us was so 
ruthless that we bowed the knee and 
held our breath whenever his name was 
mentioned, and we went so far as to lay 
hundreds of thousands or niillions of 
pounds in the form of useless antiseptics 
on the altar of his supposed ubiquity 
and omnipotence.! 

No one in modern times has 
emphasized more strongly the 
necessity for a return to the 
essential unity of medicine, as 
taught by Hippocrates, than 
J. E. R. McDonagh, F.R.C.S. He 
has come to the conclusion that 
“ the whole foundation upon which 
modern medicine has been built 
is unsound, and many additions to 
the edifice will bring about its 
downfall ”. “ 

In order to prevent such dis- 
integration erf the science of 
medicine he has declared : 

The only way out of the present 
impasse is to retrace the false steps and 
begin afresh. The first part is no easy 


task in an era when flattery stands at a 
premium and truth at a discount. “ 

However, since the implications 
contained in the last sentence 
may be ruled out in the case of the 
Theosophical student, we need 
not stress the difficulty but proceed 
straightaway to the formulation of 
those guiding principles which will 
serve as a touchstone whereby 
we may test and judge the many 
conflicting theories of those who, 
since they are regarded as medical 
scientists, should be able to 
elucidate the problems connected 
with the cause and prevention of 
disease, but have, alas ! hitherto 
lamentably failed to do so. 

Nature’s Equation of Health 
AND Disease 

In order to make a more vivid 
appeal to the imagination, I have 
represented the problem pictorially 
in the form of a symbol, in the 
same way as a chemist portrays 
chemical interactions by a mathe- 
matical equation. In the present 
instance we may regard it as 
Nature's Equation of Health and 
Disease, and its significance will 
becorrfe fully apparent to the 
reader as we proceed. 

Now it is an axiom of science 
that cause and effect (or action 
and reaction) are equal, the one 
being an inevitable sequence of 
«the other. It becomes obvious, 
therefore, that conditions either of 
health or disease must be traceable 
to causes which are commensurate 
in character w(th those conditions. 


' The Medical Press, March ■ 11 , 11931 , p. 210. 

* The Nature of Disease Journal, Vol. II, p. 1. 
’ Ibid., p. 2. 
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NATURE’S EQUATION 
CAUSE EFFECT. 


l AIR 

2. WATER 

3. FOOD 

4. SUNSHINE 

5. HABITS 

6. EMOTIONS 

7. THOUGHTS 



If we look at the diagram we 
shall see that the figure on the 
right side of the equation is divided 
into upper and lower portions : 

{a) The upper portion repre- 
sents symbolically the condition 
of radiant health, of harmonious 
vibration, and that sense of well- 
being which invariably accom- 
panies the smooth working of 
mind and bodily organs. In a 
word, the state of mens sana in 
corpore sano. 

(6) The lower half suggests 
the opposife condition of irregulaj 
vibrations, of conflict and dishar- 
• mony, which characterizes illness, 
and is manifest in those numerous 
signs and symptoms which lead to 
the classification of diseases. Fun- 
damentally it is a state of Dis-ease. 

The physical body is represented 
in the diagram* by a cross-section 


of a tube, for that is precisely what 
the body is, when reduced to its 
simplest form — a tube. This body 
is the meeting-place of all those 
forces, physical or superphysical, 
that maintain its existence, and 
use it as a means of expression in, 
and of contact with, the world 
around. Consequently, it is in 
these latter factors that lie those 
causes which result, on the other 
side of the equation, in conditions 
either of health or disease. 

Nature always adjusts the 
balance when that is disturbed, 
and any disharmony or defect in 
the factors on the “ causal " side 
of 4he equation must inevitably 
be reflected in conditions of pain 
or dis-ease on the “ effect ” side. 
On the other hand, if those causal 
factors are accurately adapted to 
the evolutionary needs of the 
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Individual at any given time, then 
the resulting state is one of 
healthy function and conscious 
well-being. 

The problem of determining the 
fundamental cause, or aetiology, 
of any particular sickness or com- 
plaint, difficult though it may 
prove in some cases to be, is at 
once simplified ; for it is to be 
sought under one of the seven 
headings which comprise the entire 
range of factors regulating the 
functions of the cells an^ organs 
of the bocfy. 

Bacteria and Symbiosis 

Seeing that the “ bogey ” of the 
microbe is the great stumbling- 
block which, since the days of 
Pasteur, has prevented the develop- 
ment by medical scientists of a 
rational and philosophic conception 
of disease processes, it will be 
necessary for us to dwell at some 
length on this aspect of the 
problem. For, the moment any 
attempt is made to trace the cause 
of disease to some fundamental 
maladjustment of the human mind 
and body, one is invariably met 
with the questions : What about 
germs ? Are they not the cause of 
disease • as we are continually 
taught ? 

Here we touch upon the interest- 
ing subject of Symbiosis (literally : 
a living together), which consists 
in the adaptation to each other 
of two types of organisms living 
in close relationship for sbme 
mutual advantage, but otherwise 
distantly related as to their evolu- 
tionary position in Nature. A 
typical example would be that of 


the bee, which extracts honey 
from the flower while performing 
the valuable function of carrying 
fertilizing pollen from one flower 
to the next. 

A similar relationship exists 
between man’s body and the 
bacteria which abound both on the 
exterior and interior surfaces of 
that tube of which, as we have 
seen, man’s body essentially 
consists ; i.e., on the skin and 
throughout the. lining of the intesti- 
nal tract. 

These bacteria, or “ germs,” of 
many varieties and myriad in 
number, in pursuance of their 
natural existence on man’s body, 
perform invaluable services in that 
they act as . scavengers, removing 
and destroying, by means of the 
ferments they secrete, many of the 
poisonous by-products of his activ- 
ities and functions. This is 
notably to be seen, of course, in 
their rendering innocuous many 
of the harmful products of food- 
digestion, which but for this action 
would be absorbed from the intes- 
tines and quickly lead to illness 
and even death of the individual. 
It is doubtful if man could live 
many ‘ weeks, or even days, if it 
were not for the beneficent activity 
of the bacteria which find a home 
in and on his body. 

The important point to note is 
that, so long as th^ “ causal ” 
•factors maintain the body in a 
state of health, there is nothing to 
fear from “ germs ” ; for as even 
Pasteur, who erroneously taught 
that germs caused disease, averred : 


The animal body is proof, in ordinary 
circumstances, against the invasion of 


extraneous organisms. 
Comptes Rendua da VAcadimia daa Saienees, 56. p, 1,193. 
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“Germs” and Disease 
Processes 

If the body is made “ ill ” in the 
first place by reason of any one or 
more of the causal factors becoming 
defective or disordered, then a 
new compensatory activity of the 
“ germs ” comes into play. For 
any change in the balance of the 
life-processes of the cells of the body 
— the building-up and breakirig- 
down of tissues, termed Metabolism 
— means an altered environment 
for the bacteria, and in such 
circumstances they are known to en- 
tirely change their characteristics. 
In a sense they become “ sick 
germs,” and tend to develop 
destructive properties, so that they 
frequently give rise to symptoms, 
which are wrongly ascribed to the 
“ disease ” itself, but which are in 
fact merely the result of the altered 
activities of hitherto normal and 
beneficent bacteria. 

Even in this case, however, they 
are still not to he feared, for the 
net result of their new activity is 
always towards the restoration of 
the balance and the regaining of 
healthy conditions. 

When the underlying maladjust- 
ment is so pronounced that they 
gain entry through the damaged 
external or internal surface of the I 
body, they may invade the tissues^ 
and organs, but even then, so long 
as the Dis-ease is not so deep-;'] 
seated and pronounced as to make I 
recovery impossible, their function i 
will be achieved in the more or less i 
rapid elimination and expulsion 
from the body of disease-products. 


This will explain why the eruption 
of a carbuncle, or the discharge of 
an abscess, generally leaves the 
patient in a better state of health 
than he was beforehand, and 
confirms the truth in the teachings 
of the great Dr. Sydenham * and 
his successors (intellectually) that 
such diseases as sma,ll-pQx and 
diphtheria are really “.healing 
Crises ” which, provided the patient 
"Survives the ordeal, result in the 
driving out for the time being of 
the un-^amed but real underlying 
Disease. 

Furthermore, it has been definite- 
ly proved that in certain chronic 
conditions of ill-health the patient’s 
symptoms vary inversely with the 
number of associated bacteria in 
the intestine ; in other words, in 
these cases the greater the number 
of “ germs ” the better the patient 
feels ; for by their activity they 
are able to break up some of the 
morbid products which have collect- 
ed in various parts of the body 
and give rise to the unpleasant 
symptoms from which the patient 
has been suffering.® 

If we grasp these elementary 
principles clearly we shall be in no 
danger of falling into the error, 
prevalent in medical science to-day, 
of confusing the superficial signs 
of disease processes, such as rashes, 
feverishness, “ pus ” formation, etc., 
with the disease itself. On the 
other hand, we shall realize the 
i danger and folly of attempting to 
^ suppress these eliminative pro- 
I cesses ; rather should our efforts be 
idirected towards assisting Nature, 
^while keeping her activities 


* Medical World, September 17, 1926, p. 23. 

* Chronic Disease, Bach and Wheeler, 19?5. Medical World, March 30, 1928 : ** An Effective 
Method of Combating Intestinal Toxaemia," hy £. Bach, M.B.« B.S., M.K.C.S.* L.R.C.P«, 
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"within reasonable and common- ary character of these “ mutation ” 
sense limits, remembering the forms.® 

tendency of a pendulum to swing Basing his conclusions on simple 
to the opposite extreme. but prolonged observations of 

bacteria as they occur in association 
Epidemics with our more common epidemic 

diseases, he was able to devise a 
We now come to the important classification ® which showed bac- 
question of the origin of epidemics, teria as related one to another as 
their seasonal incidence, and those branches on a common stem, and, 
variations which have character- moreover,traceable to two common 
ized them at different epochs of the ancestors, or parent bacilli, which 
world’s history. Here we touch are normal inhabitants of the 
upon the^ interesting, thopgh little human intestinal tract, 
appreciated, subject of The factor which regulates this 

of bacterial forms. evolutionary production of muta- 

Bacteriologists have long been tion forms, and therefore deter- 
aware of the fact that bacteria mines the particular character or 
entirely change their form and “ appearance ” which epidemic Dfs- 
properties under the influence of ease may take at any given time, 
a changed environment ; this latter McDonagh describes as a molecular 
may take the form of a variation activity, or “ influence,” emanating 
in the medium in which they are from the sun, stars and nebulae.* 
grown, of the tissues in which they It is interesting to note that, 
happen to be living, or of the knowing nothing of McDonagh’s 
solar radiations to which they are work at the time, I had in 1928 
subjected.' But no one seems to put forward the suggestion in an 
have had the intuition to grasp the article in the Medical World that 
significance of these phenomena, the changes in type and properties 
or to perceive any underlying law, which distinguish bacteria from 
which would introduce some order each other, and from cells which 
into the. chaos in which bacterio- become associated and organized 
logical classification found itself in into more complex bodies, might 
consequence, until Dr, J. E. R, well be ascribed to radiations of 
McDonagh, who may not unfit- the order of the “ cosmic rays ” 
tingly be described as the modern which have, of recent years, become 
Darwin of bacteriology, showed by the subject of intensive study and 
brilliant reasoning the evolution- speculation among physicists.® 

% 

{To he concluded) 

* See researches of Dr. C. W. Young: British Medical Journal, October 24. 1914, p. 711, 
summarized in Medical World, June 22, 1928, (“The Germ Theory -of Disease,” by M. Beddow 
Bayly). 

* The Nature of Disease, by J. E. R. McDonagh, F.K.C.S. (Wm. Heinemann.) 

* The Nature of Disease Journal. Vol. II (June, 1933), p. 152. 

^ Ibid., pp. 149, 159. 

* Medical World, June 22» 1928, ** The Germ ^Theory of Disease.” 



A WAY TO GREATNESS 

A BOOK FOR SMALL PEOPLE 
By M. a. ANDERSON 
{Continued from p. 582 of Vol. LVI, Part 1) 
Chapter II. — “ All Change Here ! ” 


I N the beautiful play called “ The 
Blue Bird ’’ a little boy and 
girl make a great diycovery. They 
call out in great surprise ; “ Why, 
there is no death ! ” They had 
found out that their old grand/ 
father and grandmother, who they 
thought had died, lopked just the 
same in the new conditions in 
which they had gone to live. 

When we “ die,” our outer 
covering, or body, falls off like a 
cloak and is left behind ; then we 
go into an inner world to live in 
our Feeling and Thinking Bodies 
instead. This world is quite near 
and much nicer than the one we 
are living in now. 

I expect you have heard about 
“ Alice ” who dropped into Wonder- 
land in her Wishing Body; that 
is a dream story, but this book is 
about true things. 

More about Life after Death. 
The Feeling Body is not heavy or 
clumsy like^ the outside one. It 
is so fine and light that we can^ 
get about very quickly and go where 
we like in a minute. Another 
nice thing to know is that we 
cannot injure ourselves, even if we 
fall down. We ‘ need not be 
lonely, for we can be with our 


friends and relations. Besides, 
there are^ fairies to play with. 

So when people we know ” die ” 
and go away from us, they are 
not really far away, and they can 
be quite happy. We must not 
let ourselves feel sad because we 
cannot see them any more when 
we are awake ; they will see us, 
and if we cry it will make them 
sad also. They want us to feel as 
happy as they are. So let us send 
them our love. 

In Heaven. After many years 
have passed away, the Feeling 
Coat drops off, and in its turn is 
left behind in the Feeling World, 
while we pass on to a much nicer 
world. Then we begin to live 
in that Mind Body which, is made 
of ‘‘ Thought Stuff” and has such 
lovely colours. Now we are in 
Heaven. It is difficult to imagine 
how happy every one is in this 
beautiful new place. In Heaven 
all the love we had in our hearts 
comes back to us, ^and makes us 
full of joy for a long time. You 
and I will not be alone in Heaven 
— wc shall find every single person 
we love, and we shall be able 
to stay with them as long as we 
like. 
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Angels. There are Angels in 
Heaven too, dressed in all the 
bright colours of the rainbow. 
Heaven is full of wonderful 
colours that sweep round like 
sunset clouds and rainbows. The 
colours change from one to another 
while one watches them. Every 
colour has a meaning. Some 
Angels talk to each other in a 
language in which the words are 
made of colours ; others in a 
language of sound. 

One of the greatest^ joys of 
Heaven Is the wonderful music 
that meets the ear continuously 
(for there is no night there). The 
singing of the Angels is sweeter far 
than any songs of earth that we 
can imagine. 

Fairer far than the morning star, 
Sweeter far are the songs that rang, 
Loud through Heaven from the 
Choral Seven, 

When all the Sons of the Morning 
sang.' 

The Return Journey. We shall 
stay in Heaven just as long as we 
deserve and need. A time will 
come when the soul wants to come 
back to earth to learn some new 
lessons and to express more of 
its own perfection. At what is 
called “ Death,” the result of all 
we have learnt is not lost, but 
stored up to be made use of when 
we come back. The Angels guide 


us all the way, and help us to find 
a new father and mother. Then 
we have to grow up from baby- 
hood all over again. Each time 
we are born on earth, the things 
which we have done and learnt 
before are easier for us. If we 
try hard to do something well — 
such as playing the piano, or 
drawing — we are born with a real 
gift for it next time. So you see 
hpw the Feeling and Thinking 
Bodies can change and grow. “ In 
every way we are getting better 
and better,” •while we keep on 
adding one chapter to another in 
the story we are all busy writing ; it 
is called ” The Story of My Life ”. 

Do We Remember ? Of course 
it is not easy to remember our last 
life, because the brain is new — 
this one was not here last time. 
But some day we shall remember 
all our lives. Children can bring 
back memories sometimes. One 
little boy used to drill his toy 
soldiers just like an officer, for he 
remembered that he had been a 
captain when on earth before. 
One little girl, aged six, remem- 
bered that she used to feed the 
geese each morning down at the 
end of a big lake when she was a 
farmer’s wife. I do not know 
which country she lived in then ; 
she said the geese looked quite 
different from the English ones. 


Chapter III. — Jn Fairyland 


On this old earth of ours there 
are not only animals walking 
about on the ground, birds flying 
about in the air, and fishes 
swimming about in the sea ; there 
are also transparent creatures 

) Swinburne. 


living in the ether which most 
people are unable to see. This 
ether is much finer even than the 
air we breathe, it is everywhere 
and inside everything. Now, the 
bodies of the fairy folk are made 
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out of this fine ether “stuff”. 
The people who can see them say 
they look quite “ real ” ; and so 
do their clothes, strange to say! 
So you see, each different kind 
of creature lives in its own 
element. 

The fairies who live on the 
ground are called Gnomes. Some 
of them live inside rocks, because 
their bodies are not solid like 
ours; so they can easily vanish 
out of sight in a -second. Now 
and then miners have seen a little 
Gnome mannikin deep down in the 
earth. Gnomes are such funny 
little 'men! Fairies, or “Nature 
Spirits ” as they are sometimes 
called, can be seen splashing about 
in the sea, or in the water of a 
lake or a river; they are called 
“ Undines ”. Some Nature Spirits 
dance about among the flames of 
a fire, they are called Salamanders ; 
lovely fairies live in the air, called 
Sylphs. 

The whole world is a fairyland to 
those who have eyes to see. There 
are many different kinds of Nature 
Spirits living in different lands, 
some large, some small. For in- 
stance, there are long-legged ones in 
Scotland, who are so tall that they 
look as if they were walking on 
stilts 1 And do you know, the souls 
of busy honey-making bees turn 
into tiny little fairies, just like hum- 
ming-birds f They love to hover 
over the flowers and help them tOi 
grow. Have you ever wondered 
who paints the wayside flowers ? 
The fairy artists do that, and they 
shape the mould for the petals. Are 
they not clever ? There are Dryads 
too, the fairies who live in the 


trees. Some children I once knew 
saw a very small fairy hiding 
under a big mushroom, she was 
very shy and pretty, her tiny little 
yellow skirt appeared to be made 
of dried grass. 

Perhaps you will meet the fairy 
people one day when you are 
playing out in the woods and fields, 
they make very good play-fellows. 
Fairies do not appear in big towns, 
they are not particularly interested 
in human beings ; as a rule we do 
not let our shining bodies show 
themselves, and fairies are only 
attracted by colour. They love 
flowers, they do not like to see 
them torn up roughly. When 
boys and girls quarrel, their 
shining bodies flash fierce colours, 
which the fairies do not like ; so if 
you really want to see them you 
must be gentle and keep quiet for 
a while. They see us before we 
see them ; they hide behind bushes 
and peep out at us. Perhaps one 
day they will make friends and 
play with you. 

AMONG THE FLOWERS AND 
BIRDS 

Daffodils are carpeting the field, 
children dear ; 

White and golden fingers are beckon- 
ing far and near. 

Primrose buds in silent urge foretell 
beauty’s birth ; 

Fairest of the heralds on their way to 
clothe the earth. 

And bright-billed * blackbirds pipe 
away on flutes of golden clay, 

While golden orioles' glancing eyes 

• are glinting pertly gay. 

The yellow-spangled glowing stars 
will scatter sparks that shine. 

Forget your fears and dance with me, 
O fairy friend of mine ! 


{To be concluded) 



HOW THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 
HELPS THE WORLD 

By G. S. ARUNDALE 


[A Radio Talk delivered from the Madras Corporation Broadcasting Station, 
January 22, 1935. Dr, Arundale has been a Scout Officer since his Central 
Hindu College days, and to-day is Vice-President of the Provincial Council 
of the Boy Scout Association in the Madras Presidency.] 


I AM glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony 
over the ^ir to the immense value 
of the Scout and Girl Guide Move- 
ments, especially to India. In 
Lord Baden- Powell we have one 
of the greatest men of all the 
centuries, for not only did he 
perceive the urgent importance of 
emphasizing among the young the 
principle of Service before Self, 
but he was able to organize the 
youth of every country throughout 
the world in happy and efficient 
comradeship to make this principle 
the dominant note of their lives. 
The world numbers many millions 
of Scouts and Guides, and their 
organization is one of the great 
International Brotherhoods upon 
which the future peace and pros- 
perity of us all in no small 
measure depends. 

If India is to achieve material 
well-being, if she is to become, 
within the great Commonwealth 
of Nations to which she belongs, 
a potent force* for peace and inter- 
national comradeship, she must 
have good citizens — boys and girls, 
men and women ; for citizenship 
begins at birth, first with rights, 
but soon with duties. 


’The Scout and Girl Guide 
Movements exist to produce good 
citizens, to evjoke in every youth 
those principles which constitute 
good citizenship. These are not 
military movements. They are not 
sectarian movements, Ate 

not political movements. They are 
civic movements. They help to 
make young people good citizens 
of themselves, good citizens of 
their families, good citizens of their 
faiths, good citizens of their sur- 
roundings — villages, towns, cities — 
good citizens of their countries, 
good citizens of the world. 

And the kind of help these 
movements give may be described 
in the following sentences : 

1 . They help young people to 
combine in harmonious effec- 
tiveness — Happiness, Healthiness, 
Helpfulness ; the three " H’s ” of 
Scouting. 

2. They help young people 
to be Honourable ; the fourth 

H " of Scouting. A Scout, a 
'Girl Guide, is trustworthy at all 
times and in all ways, in hand, 
heart and head. 

3. They help young people 
to be dignified; courteous, refined ; 
in bearing, in manners, in thought 
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and feeling, in language and in 
action. All these are of the essence 
of right living. 

4. They help young people 
to be efficient ; efficient in their 
work, whatever it may be, in their 
play, whatever it may be ; efficient 
in their duties, efficient in their 
leisure. A Scout, a Girl Guide, 
makes good use of everything to 
which his or her powers are set. 

5. They help young people 
to discover and to hold their place 
in the world. A Scout, or A Girl 
Guide, knows how- to get a job, 
and to keep it when it is got. 

6. They help young people 
to want to do better than they are 
doing, so that they are always 
happily and constructively dissatis- 
fied. A Scout or a Girl Guide 
never gets into a rut, to remain 
there helplessly and hopelessly. In 
a valley, they are determined to 
get out of it. On a hill, they are 
looking for a higher hill on which 
to stand. They are always moving 
forwards and upwards. 

7. They help young people 
to be appreciated by their families. 
A Scout, or a Girl Guide, is a 
support to his or her family. 

Parents are always thankful 
that their children have joined the 
Scout or Girl Guide Movements, 
for, from the very moment of join- 
ing they see what a difference takes 
place ; and^ as time goes on they 
become more and more at ease 
with regard to the future, for they 
see that as Scouts or Girl Guides 
their children are growing self- 
dependent, are becoming able not 
only to look after themselves, but 
also to help to look after others as 
well. They have no fear of their 
Scout or Girl Guide children eve^ 


going wrong, or ever being other- 
wise than a comfort and a support. 
They see how, as the years pass, 
their sons and daughters are be- 
coming increasingly equipped to 
meet courageously all the troubles 
of life, and thus to win prosperity 
and peace. 

Teachers are no less thankful to 
have Scouts and Girl Guides in 
their class rooms. They know 
from experience that Scout and 
Girl Guide students always do 
their b^st at all times, do not 
neglect their studies, do not neg- 
lect their health, and do not 
neglect their games. Schools which 
have many Scouts or Girl Guides 
gain much honour and credit. 

India is no less thankful to have 
among her young citizens Scouts 
and Girl Guides. Scouts and Girl 
Guides are always patriotic. They 
are always eager to uphold the 
honour of the great national tradi- 
tions to which they are heirs, and 
of which they are trustees. They 
are always eager to help their 
fellow-citizens out of loneliness 
into thankfulness. They are proud 
to be citizens of India, but they 
know that there is no true pride 
without a sense of great responsi- 
bility. So they never forget to be 
dignified, reverent, law-abiding, 
ever careful to observe those pro- 
prieties upon which the health and 
the happiness of the nation depend. 

And the world ir no less thank- 
ful to have Scouts and Girl Guides 
as guarantees for a happy harmony 
between national and international 
obligations. Scouts and Girl 
Guides wear a uniform which is 
the outward and visible sign of the 
great international comradeship to 
which they belong. It is not a 
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military uniform, but a peace and 
brotherhood uniform — a symbol of 
patriotism and international good- 
will. 

Lord Baden-Powell has in a 
most wonderful way strengthened 
the forces which work for righteous- 
ness in the world. He has helped 
to make nations more truly 
national, and the world more truly 
a universal brotherhood. And all 
of us who believe that it is possible 
to combine an ardent love of country 
with a strong sense of the Unity 


of Life within which all lives are 
working and growing, no matter 
how they may be labelled, whether 
nationally, or religiously, or in any 
other way, should do all we can, 
especially in these dark days, to help 
a Movement which enibodies nobly 
and practically theSe great ideals. 

The older among us should give 
our strong support to the Move- 
ment, some perhaps helping to lead 
it. The younger among us should 
join the Movement and throw 
ourselves into it heart and soul. 


Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite of adventure over love of ease. This 
often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy of twenty. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years ; 
people grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle 
the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 
Worr}', doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair — these are the 
long, long years that bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s 

heart the love of wonder, the sweet amazement of the stars 
and the starlike things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge 
of events, the unfailing childlike appetite for what next, and 
the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt ; 
as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear ; as 
young as your hope, as old as your despair. 

In the^ central place of your heart there is a' wireless 
station ; so’ long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, 

cheer, courage, grandeur and power from the earth, from 

men and from the Infinity, so long are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all t^e central place 

of your heart is covered with the snows of pessimism and 
the ice of cynicism, then are you grown old indeed, and may 
God have mercy on your soul. 


Anonymous 



AMERICA’S NEW FRONTIERS 


By “A WASHINGTONIAN” 


T he public career and recent 
writings of Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet, merit the 
attention of all who are interested 
in America’s New Deal and the 
possibilities of a new order rising 
out of its present economic, diffi- 
culties. This youngest Cabinet 
member has during the past year 
and a half risen from the stature 
of country editor to that of states- 
man, not so much because he 
has directed his segment of the 
New Deal, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment programme, to a definite goal 
and tangible results, as because 
of his broader activities in direct- 
ing the thought of his country in 
lines economic, social and spiritual. 
At times, discerning people might 
even find his views on the basic 
spiritual needs of a country in 
economic distress not unlike the 
views expressed by the present 
editor of The Theosophist. 

Wallace’s productive mind and 
pen, in the brief year and a half 
of a full official life, have already 
produced three outstanding works. 
In a pamphlet, America Must 
Choose, he has stated in simple, 
daring, uKacademic terms the 
fundamental problems involved iif 
the international economic relations 
of the United States, problems 
that have developed very much 
in the fashion predicted by him 
twelve years ago. With unusual 
frankness, sincerity and clarity he 


has pictured the foreign trade 
dilemma into which a creditor 
nation falls, when it fails to face 
its obligation to import goods 
more fully from debtor nations, 
and presents three possible courses 
open to America. The first is 
the way of nationalism, which 
would cnean the abandonment 
of foreign trade and the crea- 
tion of new problems with re- 
spect to industries now dependent 
on foreign trade. The second is 
the way of internationalism, im- 
plying complete freedom in foreign 
trade, reduction of import duties, 
and, therefore, new complications 
for the protected industries. The 
middle course is a combination 
and dove-tailing of the other two, 
involving some of the decisions and 
policies required in each of the 
other two roads. At heart an 
internationalist, practical consider- 
ations lead him to the conclusion 
that the middle course is the more 
workable solution. America Must 
Choose has been described as one 
of the great American State Papers. 
It has already served to stimulate 
public thought and discussion preli- 
minary to the adoption of the new 
American policy of reciprocal tariff 
bargaining for the 'elimination of 
trade restrictions. 

His second publication. States- 
manship and Religion, reveals him 
as a courageous public official 
in another direction. Here he 
attempts to awaken the country to 
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its need for spiritual life, to the 
need for social justice, to the need 
for men capable of utilizing the 
abundance placed within man’s 
reach in this modern age. The 
prophets and the reformers and 
their spiritual adventures become, 
under the breath-taking strokes of 
his pen, alive again, and the evils 
they cried out against take on the 
familiar aspects of the troubles of 
the modern world. Now and then 
there appear passages in Wallace’s 
writings jn which he reveals him- 
self in a role beyond that of a 
clear-headed, sincere statesman. It 
is as if he quietly releases a thought 
to test and stir the spiritual spark 
in the reader. As an example, 
take this quotation from the chapter 
on The Great Spiritual Adven- 
ture of Our Age ” in Statesmanship 
and Religion. For millions of 
Americans, even those acquainted 
with the period of the American 
Revolution and the founding of the 
United States, this is arresting and 
certainly unique, for no American 
officials have written in this vein 
in recent generations : 

Familiar as you all doubtless are with 
the obverse side of the Great Seal (of the 
United States), I will venture to say that 
not many of you are equally familiar with 
the reverse side where is contained, it 
seems to me, a most striking refutation 
of the idea that the founders of the 
American Republic were largely under the 
influence of such sentimental, Godless 
French rationalists as Rousseau. On this 
reverse side of the Great Seal we first see 
an uncompleted pyramid with thirteen 
courses of stone laid, and above it, separated 
by some little distance, the apex or cap- 
stone with the all-seeing eye, surrounded 
by what the heraldic designer of 152 years 
ago was pleased to call a ” glory 

Above the apex stone is the Latin 
inscription Annuit Coeptis ; written under 


the base of the pyramid are the Latin 
words Novus Ordo Seclorum. We might 
translate the first two words to mean “ He 
hath prospered our beginning,” and the 
others, the “ new order of the ages,” as 
signifying the objectives of the completed 
structure. The Lord had prospered the 
thirteen States in their 'beginning, and 
they were designed to ^row. While this 
inscription originally recorded an ex- 
pectancy that guided the founders of this 
nation, for our present generation it is also 
an encouragement to even broader poten- 
tialities. This Great Seal was adopted by 
the Congress of the United States on June 
20, 1782. Those who are devout believers 
in the prophecies of the Bible, and who 
also have great depth of feeling concerning 
the founding and destiny of this country, 
might ask : “ Did the designer of the 
^;e verse side of the Great Seal have in mind, 
in the words Novt4s Ordo Seclorum^ the 
vision of Isaiah when he foresaw the 
day of the Great Peace, when all the 
nations would flow to the mountain of 
the Lord, or, in other words, the second 
coming of the Messiah ? ” 

It would be easy for loyal Democrats 
to say, of course, that Novus Ordo is 
merely Latin for New Deal, and that we 
are now rapidly in process of completing 
in approved fashion the structure of the 
American Commonwealth as begun by the 
Founding Fathers. Frankly, while I am 
well aware of the religious fervour with 
which the New Deal has been launched, 
and while I can see in it potentialities 
which may eventually make it worthy of 
the prophecy of the reverse side of the 
Great Seal, it will take a more definite 
recognition of the Grand Architect of the 
Universe before the apex stone is finally 
fitted into place, and this nation in the 
full strength of its power is in position to 
assume leadership among tj\e nations in 
inaugurating “ the new order of the ages ”.* 

In his latest book, New Frontiers^ 
he writes again for the youth of 
this generation, trying to acquaint 
them with the ^fundamental nature 
of the economic world they live in, 
and to rouse them to work for a 
better America, with proper balance 


Excerpt from Statesmanship and Religion by Henry A. Wallace, pp. 76-79. 
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between agriculture and industry, 
between work and leisure, and 
between material and spiritual 
riches in the life of the individual, 
and therefore in the life of the 
nation. In non-technical language 
we have here a, sketch of the forces 
that pushed America’s physical 
frontiers westward, and urged on 
her material development over the 
entire span from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ; a sketch of the weak- 
nesses accompanying the country’s 
growth in material resources ; and 
an appeal for neV rules to be 
applied in reshaping the economic 
activity of the country during the 
New Age that many think we are 
entering upon. The rules of the 
past, he finds, have been played in 
the interests of the few, not the 
many, and for immediate rather 
than ultimate objectives. From 
the vantage point of his Cabinet 
position he observes the selfish 
forces that play upon government 
departments and influence national 
policies in matters of tariffs, taxa- 
tion, prices : 

The United States has suffered fully 
as much in the past from the private 
ownership of Government as it has from 
the Government regulation of business. 

Much of what is usually embed- 
ded in the jargon of “ classical 
economics ” is throughout this 
book held up and stripped of the 
mystifying* verbal adornments. 
The younger generation can here? 
see the sacred principles of eco- 
nomics in flesh and blood, in their 
proper perspective in terms of 
business interests pr of the com- 
mon good. Facts and motives 
are discussed in simple terms 
without the use of befuddling 
“ tariffs,” “ monetary policy,” “ cost 


of production,” and other economic 
phrases over which there is so 
much controversy. 

Many readers of this book have 
naturally been concerned with the 
first twenty chapters that deal 
with the various phases of the 
nation’s economic problems, for 
they have been worrying about the 
unbalanced national budget and 
its bearing on eventual inflation, 
about regimentation of industry, 
about the processing taxes on 
farm products placed on qonsumers 
under the New Deal, about tariffs 
affecting their own industries, 
about the ulterior motives of the 
Roosevelt Administration as re- 
vealed in the words of a Cabinet 
official, and about many other 
points of controversy now being 
carried on by the Old Dealers and 
the New. On all the points Wallace 
has fresh, frank and balanced dis- 
cussion, but it is the last chapter en- 
titled “Beyond the Frontier” that 
is in many ways the most interesting. 

Beyond the New Frontier, Mr. 
Wallace feels, await opportunities 
for adventurous youth of to-day, 
not unlike the opportunities offered 
in the preceding hundred years 
when “ it was manifest destiny to 
push onward until the Pacific 
Coast was reached, until all the 
fertile lands between had been 
ploughed and bound together by 
railroads and paved roads ”. The 
obvious physical task to which 
earlier Americans addressed them- 
selves has been accomplished, but 
in that accomplishment the thing 
which gave them hope and unity 
as a nation has been destroyed in 
large measure. 

We now demand a new unity, a new 
hope. There are many spiritual and 
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mental frontiers yet to be conquered, but 
they lead in many different directions, and 
our hearts have not yet fully warmed to 
any of them. 

The characteristic keynote for 
those searching the New Frontier, 
Mr. Wallace feels, is co-operation, 
just as that for the old frontiersmen 
was individualistic competition ; 
social invention in contrast with 
mechanical invention, and the 
competitive seizure of opportunities 
for wealth characteristic of the old 
frontier. While power ayd wealth 
were worshipped in the old days, 
beauty, justice, joy of spirit, must 
be worshipped in the new. The 
land beyond the New Frontier 
will be conquered by the continuous 
social invention of men whose 
hearts are free from prejudice, ha- 
tred, greed and fear, by men whose 
hearts are aflame with the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the scientific, 
artistic and spiritual wealth now 
before us, if only we reach out 
confidently together. Such, in 
practically his own phrases, is the 
hope of a statesman who proclaims 
religion as a practical force in 
life. 

Many readers of this book will 
perhaps pass over lightly the 
symbol on the cover of the book, 
a circle with three dots in the 
centre, and the clue as to its 
purpose and meaning given in 
the last chapter. After searching 


for certain principles by which 
sound policies beyond the frontier 
may be judged, he concludes with 
the following ; 

Perhaps we can set up a few principles 
by which to judge proposals. It is 
essential, for example, that we come more 
often and more fully to co-ordinate the 
thing that is individually wise and the 
thing that is socially wise. We can 
examine each proposed new step on 
this basis. 

From the standpoint of guiding 
principles for the- future’, there is a design 
drawn from the far past which seems to be 
appropriate, because it suggests the 
maximum development of individual 
diversity within the limitations of the 
whole. Medieval painters u.sed to put it 
in one corner of their work. It is the 
design used by Nicholas Roerich for the 
Banner of Peace and incorporated in the 
Roerich Pact for the protection of cultural 
treasures. The design represents three 
spheres — symbolic of the Trinity, within 
a larger circle. The circle represents, of 
course, the idea of unity. With its 
universal application it is not surprising 
that this symbol has been used in all 
ages — one may find it, perhaps, upon a 
Christ of Memling, .an Ikon of St. Sergius, 
or a Tibetan Banner. This design has 
great depths of meaning in this infinitely 
more complex world of to-day. The 
uniqueness of each individual and each 
community must be realized but always 
(instinctively, by the necessity of inner 
compulsion) with reference to the national 
and world community. All individuals, 
classes and nations which approach the 
future with beauty of spirit might well 
unite their economic, social and cultural 
endeavours within this imagined circle of 
unifying freedom.' „ 


' Excerpt from Nev Frontiers by Henry A. Wallace, pp. 378-279. 



“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE 
BE FORGOT?” 

By GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


[Some time ago the Editor of The Times of India Illustrated Weekly 
asked me to contribute to his series, “ My Most Impressive Recollection The 
following, which appeared during Christmas Week, 1934, was my response.] 


A S I look back upon a some- 
what strenuous life, I find a 
number of impressive recollections 
crowding in upon my waking 
consciousness. I have an impres- 
sive recollection of running by 
the side of a bath-chair in which 
was seated the portly figure of 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky, whose 
extraordinary personality included 
a heart of wonderful tenderness to 
little people — and I was round 
about five years of age. I have 
an impressive recollection of 
walking with trembling feet and 
fluttering heart in the direction of 
the Senate House at Cambridge 
where the Tripos results were 
being declared, and of the over- 
whelming relief as a friend came 
hurrying to meet me with 
frantically waving arms. Another 
impressive recollection is the day 
of the passing of the great Queen- 
Empress Victoria. I was in 
London at the time, and my 
royalist hg,art was in deep attune 
to the hush and sense of far-awayr 
ness which pervaded the streets, 
the traffic and every home. And 
yet again, the day of the entry of 
Britain into the World War gave 
me a tremendous insight into the 
catastrophic way in which from 


time to time mighty circumstances 
of Eternity intervene in the small 
affairs of Time. How many 
impressive circumstances insistent- 
ly demand pre-eminence ! To 
which shall I accord the favour ? 

One supremely impressive re- 
collection shall have attached to 
it the adjective “ most ” — the 
change in my life consequent on 
meeting Dr. Annie Besant, late 
President of the Theosophical 
Society, and warrior in innumer- 
able causes for justice and 
freedom. 

I was little more than twenty- 
one years of age, just down from 
the University, somewhat at a 
loose end, wondering whether I 
should become a press tycoon, or a 
legal luminary, or a Metternich 
in diplomacy, or perchance a 
Fouch6 in underground intrigue in 
the service of my country. In 
the meantime, in an office in the 
headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society in London I became an 
envelope-slave — a sticker of stamps 
and a writer of addresses. 

To interrupt this somewhat 
deadly tenor of my uninspiring 
way suddenly came the news that 
Mrs. Annie Besant was in London, 
would give lectures at the Queen’s 
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Hall, and that even the lowly 
envelope-slave would be needed to 
lielp in their organization. 

I was not particularly impressed. 
I did not know Mrs. Besant. And 
I had my own visions as to how 
my name should ring down the 
centuries to come. However, I 
did my little bit; and then the 
day came for the lecture. The 
subject was, of course, India, and 
because it was India I decided to 
be present, since during my four 
years at Ca-iubridge I had found 
many friends among the Indian 
students and had always done 
what I could to help them. 

The hall was full, and evidently 
the audience had come in the 
knowledge that it would enjoy 
itself, for an air of eager and 
reverent expectancy was almost 
tangible in its strength. I lolled 
about, carelessly watching the 
clock for 7 p.m. to strike, casting 
my eyes over the assemblage and 
feeling not a little self-satisfied 
in that I had helped to produce 
so splendid a setting for the 
speaker. I only hope I did not 
imagine that I had more to do 
with the .size of the crowd than 
the orator herself. But youth has 
strange imaginings. 

Hardly had the last stroke 
sounded than a short figure with 
snow-white hair, dressed in white, 
walked with small sharp steps to 
the gilt-railed -rostrum, notes in 
hand, obviously both nervous and 
deeply moved by an ovation which 
continued long after she had taken 
her stand upon the platform. 

I had never seen Mrs. Besant 
before, yet I gazed fascinated. I 
could not take my eyes from her, 
and the spirit of the audience, 
10 


expectant as* ■ before an oracle, 
took hold of me. Breathlessly I 
waited for the applause to cease. 
She held up her hand. The 
clapping die<^, away. A tiny hand- 
kerchief wiped the nervous moisture 
from her hands, and .was then deli- 
cately placed upon an adjoining 
ledge. I revelled in every move- 
ment ; for hands, gestures, actions, 
all spoke to me of a nature fragrant 
with noble poise. Then a still, 
small, voice, which brought me 
back to earth with a shock. In 
the balcony wHere I stood I could 
not hear her. Was she after all 
the great orator of her reputation ? 
Would not the audience become 
restive ? Would there be a scene ? 
People demanding their money 
back ? 

I grew hot and cold with appre- 
hension, but as I suffered agonies 
the still small voice ceased both 
stillness and smallness. A cre- 
scendo of word-song swept through 
the hall, and Annie Besant burst 
into the full rich notes of the 
world’s greatest orator. Spell- 
bound were the four thousand 
listeners. Spell -bound was I. She 
came. I saw and heard. She 
conquered. In a flash, as I swayed 
to her soul-awakening rhythm, I 
knew I was looking upon an old 
friend. The idea of reincarnation 
had been a kind of reasonable 
hypothesis to which there was no 
r^eed for me to pay much attention, 
for I was young, and death and 
its problems and perplexities were 
far away. But now someone — 
she — ^had come, to me out of a 
past. She was an old friend. Two 
members of a family had met once 
more, were renewing acquaintance, 
taking up the old threads, were 
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going to stay awhile together in 
this life as they had certainly been 
together in lives gone by. A 
myriad thoughts made ecstatic 
pandemonium in my mind. Of 
course, of course ? Life after life. 
Growth contiguous. Hosts of com- 
rades, acquaintances. Where had 
I lived before ? And the imagina- 
tion ran riot as I thought of 
mysterious lives in India, ceremo- 
nial lives in Egypt, stoic lives in 
Rome, philosophic lives in Greece, 
lives in Persia, Chaldea, and 
wherever my fancy took me. And 
above all the silver thread of love 
and friendship joining life after 
life to make one glad adventure. 
She was the proof of all this. 
Standing splendidly at the rostrum, 
thrilling exquisitely her audience : 
there she stood a living witness 
to it all. 

I could hardly wait till the hour 
was over. I must see her, even 
though I might have rudely to push 
aside the crowds which would surely 
besiege the little waiting-room 
behind the platform. 

Eight o’clock. A minute past. 
A final warrior-theme, with the 
call-to-duty motif running trium- 
phantly through it, and, enveloped 
in tumultuous assent, the small 
short figure picks up handkerchief, 
folds up notes, and moves away 
with slight inclinations of her 
head in response to the shouting 
thousands upstanding to catch u 
nearer glimpse of her who had 
disclosed to them their higher 
selves. She disappears out of 
sight, but returns. again and again 
to bow acknowledgments. At last 
she finally withdraws, the while 
1 have been hurrying down in- 
numerable stairs to find my way 


to a door before which stood one 
who seemed to be a forbidding 
dragon — in reality, perhaps, a 
charming youth or maiden. Per- 
force I must halt, and in halting am 
overtaken by a devastating shyness. 
My tongue, m.y feet, my whole 
body, became as heavy as lead. I 
felt a fool and no doubt looked one. 

I should have somehow slunk 
away, had not a fellow-worker 
recognized me and turned lead 
into lightness with the words : 
“ Oh ! There you are. , I am sure 
Mrs. Besant would like to see 
you.” And with these words the 
door opened. I went in gawkily, 
and stood a moment in a curious 
blend of hesitancy and precipita- 
tion while she finished a con- 
versation with someone. 

And then I saw her face to face. 
She held out both her hands. I 
clasped them with all the cruel 
strength of youth and ardour. She 
actually thanked me for my help. 
I do not remember if I said any- 
thing coherent. But finally I woke 
up knowing that I had met in that 
small little woman, so towering 
in her greatness, a General from 
long ago. And there and then 
vowed I would be her soldier once 
more in this life, and, I prayed, 
be faithful unto death. Do you 
wonder that this is my most im- 
pressive recollection ? Little more 
than a year ago my General 
left me so far as this physical life 
is concerned. I hope I have kept 
my vow and have been faithful. 
Bdt we shall meet again — she the 
General, I one of her soldiers. I 
will try to be true to her for the 
years that remain to me. And I 
look forward to the time when the 
most impressive recollection of 
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this life shall be repeated in the have no more power to part, 
next and again and again — until, and General and soldier will be 
life’s lessons learned, death shall together for ever. 


THE LAW OF DUTY 

To all and each one that we meet we owe a duty. No one 
who comes within the circle of our life, but we have a duty 
towards that person. The world is not ruled by chance ; no 
fortuitous happenings come into the lives of men. Duties are 
obligations we owe to those around us ; and every . one within 
our circle is one to whom we owe a- duty. What is the duty 
that we* owe to each?* It is the definite payment of those debts 
with which we are familiar in our studies ; the duty of rever- 
encing and obeying those who are superior to us, who are above 
us ; the duty of being gentle and affectionate and helpful to 
those around us, on our own level ; the duty of protection, kind- 
ness, helpfulness ard compassion to those below us. These are 
universal duties, and without the fulfilment of these there is 
no spiritual life. 

But even when we have discharged to the utmost the 
debts enjoined by the letter of the law ; when we have paid 
and fulfilled the obligations imposed by our birth, by our 
family ties, by our social surroundings and national karma ; 
there still remains one higher duty which we may place before 
us as the light to illumine our path. 

Whenever a person comes within our circle of life, let 
us look to it that he leaves that circle a better man, the 
better for his contact with us. When an ignorant person comes 
and we have knowledge, let him leave us a better informed 
man. When a sorrowful person comes to us, let him leave us 
a little less sorrowful for our having shared the sorrow with 
him. When a helpless person comes and we are strong, let 
him leave us strengthened by our strength and not humiliated 
by our pride. Everywhere let us be tender and patientj gentle 
and helpful with all. Do not let us in our daily path be harsh, 
so as to confuse, bewilder and perplex others. There is enough 
of sorrow in the world. Let the spiritual man be a source of 
comfort and of peace; let him be as a light in the world, so 
that all may walk more safely when they come within the circle 
of his influence. Let us judge our spirituality by our effect on 
the world, and let us be careful that the world may grow 
purer, better, happier, because we are living in it. 

Annif. Besant 



SCIENCE NOTES 

By W. WHATELY CARINGTON, M.A., M.Sc. 

Ill 


v» 

Numbers Old and New. From 
the earliest times numbers and 
their properties have exerted a 
curious fascination on the minds 
of the speculative, and its results 
have ranged' from the mathe- 
matical theorems of a Euler 
or a d’Alembert to those queer 
“ arithmomancies ” which almost 
profess to deduce your income-tax 
from your birth-date. 

In particular, the idea that 
numbers must be in some fashion 
intimately concerned in the struc- 
ture of the Universe must be of 
great antiquity, for it is well over 
two thousand years since Pytha- 
goras enunciated his dictum that 
“ number is the root of all things,” 
and it is likely that the notion 
did not originate with him, great 
mathematician though he was. 
■With this dictum, and the fan- 
tastic systems which lesser men 
have sought to derive from it, it 
is interesting to compare and 
contrast modern conclusions. 

Sir Arthur Eddington in one 
of his most attractive passages, 
explains how all our talk of atoms 
and electrons and energy and 
quanta and orbits and the like 
amounts, of itself, to little more 
than the statement : Something 
unknown is doing we don't know 
what — a conclusipn which recalls 


Bertrand Russell’s description of 
Mathematics as the subject in 
which “ we never know what we 
are talking about, or whether what 
we are saying is true As Sir 
Arthur says ; 

It ddfes not sound a particularly illu- 
minating theory. I have read something 
like it elsewhere — 

. . . . the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe.” 
There is the same suggestion of activity. 
There is the same indefiniteness as to 
what it is that is acting. And yet from so 
unpromising a beginning we really do get 
somewhere. We bring into order a host 
of apparently unrelated phenomena ; we 
make predictions and our predictions come 
off. The reason — the sole reason * — for 
this progress is that our description is 
not limited to unknown agents exerting 
unknown activities, but numbers are 
scattered freely in the description. To 
contemplate electrons circulating in the 
atom carries us no further ; but by con- 
templating eight circulating electrons in 
one atom and seven circulating electrons 
in another we begin to realize the difference 
between oxygen and nitrogen. . . Out 

of the numbers proceeds that harmony of 
natural law which it is the aim of science 
to disclose. 

It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that Pythagoras had a 
detailed picture of atoms and 
electrons and the quantum theory 
in mind when he made his famous 
remark; but, on the other hand, 
he was altogether too big a man 


* The nature of the Physical World, pp. 290-91. 
» My italics.— W. W. C. 
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for us to dismiss it as the facile 
dogma of an arithmetical zealot. 
I fancy it was one of those cases 
of a deep intuitive insight outrun- 
ning contemporary technique — the 
kind of thing which, if I am not 
much mistaken, has constantly 
occurred to the Pioneers of En- 
lightenment and, incidentally, has 
occasioned any amount of con- 
fusion through lesser men trying to 
force such remarks into the frame- 
work of their limited knowledge. 

Another matter of sonje interest 
in the same field is the question 
of what numbers have turned out, 
in the light of scientific enquiry, 
to be really fundamental. Kronecke 
opined that “ God made the in- 
tegers, all else is man’s work,” 
but this view seems scarcely 
warranted by the facts. Actually, 
the most important numbers seem 
to be odd things like t, which 
is 3.14159 . . . etc., and e 

(the base of natural logarithms), 
which is 2.71828 . . . etc., rather 
than integers of any kind. The 
importance of te (the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its 
diameter) was, of course, recognized 
at an early stage. The ancient 
Jews, judging by Old Testament 
references, seem to have got no 
nearer than the very rough approxi- 
mation of 3 ; but the Egyptians, 
who were very much finer mathe- 
maticians, discovered a ratio (such 
as 512 to 163, I forget just what 
it was) which appears likely to 
have been more accurate than the 
available methods of experimental 
checking, and hence to have been 


regarded as of quasi-magical signi- 
ficance. The discovery of e came 
only in comparatively modern 
times ; while the intrusion of the 
now familiar i (the square root 
of minus one) Tfifo modern pTiysTcs 
IS an affair almost of yesterday. 

Of the integers’ themselves I 
suppose we must concede a rather 
fundamental character to 4, since 
the physical world exists (to our 
observation at any rate) in three 
dimensions of space and one of 
time'. Then there is 10, the 
number of degrees of freedom 
required for this four-dimensional 
space-time.^ 

, After this, there seems to be 
nothing till we come to the 
surprising number 137, which is 
known as “ the fine structure 
constant,” and is the number of 
degrees of freedom associated in 
wave-mechanics theory with the 
wave-function for a pair of (elec- 
trical) charges. This number is, 
in one sense, perhaps the most 
fundamental of all, for it enters 
importantly into the equation 
which enables us to connect the 
dimensions and properties of the 
whole physical universe with those 
of its minutest constituents.* 

This sounds (and is) very rec- 
ondite ; I mention it merely to 
show how curious and in a sense 
unexpected are the numbers which 
really do seem to be^ interwoven 
.with the ultimate structure of 
things, as opposed to, say, 27 
(three times three times three) 
which our traditional preposses- 
sions might lead us to expect. 


^ For the possible connection between these two numbers, 4 and 10. and the seven ''planes.** 
or states of consciousness, which bulk so large in Theosophical literature, see my paper on “ The 
Importance of Seven ” in The Thkosophist for March, 1932. 

>01/. Eddington. The Expanding Universe^ especially Ch. IV. 
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I raise the whole point, which is 
not without its intrinsic interest, 
mainly because it seems so admir- 
able an example of the kind of 
way in which the insight of the 
great, which may fairly be de- 
scribed as ‘Ancient Wisdom, is 
justified at 'a later stage of 
human knowledge, although not 
quite in the way that was at first 
expected. 

There is a very important sense 
in which it is true that “ number 
is the root of all things,” for it 
is by virtue of nuniber alone that 


we reduce the diversities of the 
physical world to a coherent unity. 
But although “ we make predic- 
tions and our predictions come 
off,” we do it by exact observation 
of the way in which numbers do 
in fact enter into the physical 
world, and by careful reasoning 
from these observations — not by 
assigning magical properties to 
numbers regarded as transcenden- 
tal things-in-themselves, or by 
working out what they stand for 
in the cl^racters of the Chaldean 
alphabet. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 

Men talk about the doctrine of Evolution being irreligious. 
What a strange use of words ! Is it irreligious to enlarge the 
sphere of God’s power and work from a narrow and circum- 
scribed earth to a boundless universe ? Is it irreligious to 
extend the time of His creative activity from six days to ages 
without beginning and without end ? Is it irreligious to trans- 
form our thought of creator from that of an almighty 
mechanic, or potter, operating in one limited space, to that 
of a Divine Spirit quickening and giving life to His children 
and His worlds everywhere ? 

No, it will be seen some day that the thought of Evolu- 
tion, fully comprehended in its meanings, and its bearings, is 
a mighty enlarger and exalter of religion, a mighty dignifier 
and ennobler of man, a mighty revealer and glorifier of God. 

When will men learn that God is the God of the living, 
not of the dead ? When will they learn that the eternal ages 
are in His hand ? When will they discover that the mighty 
laws and forces by which the would moves on to its great 
destiny, are His ? When will they be wise enough to cease 
fighting or fearing the great new revelations of His truth in 
' Nature and in man, by which He is rolling the world on 
into the light ? 

J. T. SuKDERLAND in The Modern Review 



WHY DID YOU JOIN 

the theosophical society? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

[The President is receiving Answers to his “ little Questionnaire ” published 
In the January TheOSOPHIST. The followin^^ was the first to arrive, it is brief 
and to the point, and it has the quality of being ‘ practically illuminative as regards 
future work It is contributed by Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Hughes of Penang.J 


1. Why did you join the Theosophical 
Society ? 

Answer^ We joined the Theo- 
sophical Society after attending one 
Lodge meeting and after reading 
one book (by Dr. Besant), because 
in it we realized that we should 
find the philosophy of life we had 
been searching for, and the 
explanation of psychic problems 
which were troubling us at the 
time. Also the tolerance and uni- 
versality of its declared Objects 
greatly appealed to us. 

2. Have your expectations in joining 
been realized ? Have the Society's rightful 
expectations been realized ? 

A, {a) Yes, unreservedly. 
Though never attached to large 
groups, nor connected for more 
than fleeting moments with the 
great ones of the Society, our 
studies have completely satisfied 
us, and continue to do so. 

(b) Taking this to mean our 
fulfilled obligations to the further- 
ance of the Society’s welfare and 
our response to its ideals, we 
honestly believe that we have done 
our best, so far as our capacity 
and knowledge allow. We hope 
to grow more useful with added 
vyisdom. 


3. If not, why not ; and what, in your 
opinion, could be doae to remedy the 
disappointment ? 

A, (a) We ’know that many do 
feel disappointed at their lack of 
obvious improvement and develop- 
ment after studying Theosophical 
literature for some time ; we 
believe that- this is due to their 
inability to realize that no one 
but themselves can accomplish this. 
Of course this is pointed out in 
the literature over and over again, 
but does not seem easy for many 
to comprehend. So long as people 
expect quick results from external 
sources, there will be disappoint- 
ment. This should be emphasized 
on all occasions in direct and 
simple language. 

(&) To one who has been 
a member of the Society for only 
a few years — seven exactly — the 
field of learning which Theosophy 
opens up is so immense as to be 
almost overwhelming, and in the 
absence of a definite, course of 
study and really qualified teachers, 
one’s unaided efforts are liable to 
be rather misdirected. For many 
of us also, our daily work takes 
up most of oqr time and mental 
activity, so that the end of the 
day finds us in no fit state to 
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pursue deep studies, however \fre 
may wish to do so. 

As Theosophy embraces all 
sciences, both physical and spirit- 
ual, it seems to us to be important 
that a beginner should be able to 
tackle the su^bject along strictly 
educational lines as at school, each 
subject being treated in the early 
stages as a separate department. 
Just as at school we have sepa- 
rate instruction in Maths, History, 
Science, etc., so in- the study of 
Theosophy should there be a defi- 
nite curriculum of study or syllabus 
available to the serious member, 
whereby he would know that he 
was able to develop along proper 
lines. Perhaps a correspondence 
course in each of the many 
branches of Theosophy might be 
possible, for which a fee would 
be payable. We realize, of course, 
that the education of a Theosophist 
includes both study and conduct. 
Right conduct is undoubtedly a 
very important part of the training 
involved, and one which should 
perhaps be properly explained to 
and understood by the student 
from the very beginning. It is 
true that the E. S. is available for 
the more earnest student, but we 
think that every member of the 
Society should be able to receive 
instruction from the most ele- 
mentary steps up to the stage 
where the E. S. could eventually 
take on the development, 

4. In -what -way, if any, do you 
consider that the neutrality of the Society 
can be reconciled with the need for virility 
and progressive thought and activity ? 

A. We should prefer to substi- 
tute the word “ Universality ” for 
“Neutrality”; it is, to us, a 
positive as opposed to a negative 


idea. If the Society welcomes and 
embraces all lines of thought and 
research — which it does in theory — 
there will be virility. 

5. In the light of your answer to the 
last question, can you formulate a pro- 
gramme which will combine neutrality with 
effective leadership ? 

A . The effective leader — and we 
firmly believe the Society has such 
a one — will be thus universal in his 
sympathies, rather than neutral ; 
and his ardent attitude of all- 
embracing enthusiasm for the spirit 
underlying the enthusiasm of 
others, even if he cannot always 
agree with the object of their 
enthusiasm, will generate loyalty 
and confidence in his leadership. 

6. What in your opinion should be 
the work of a Lodge of the Society (a) 
as such, ( h) in relation to the individual 
interests of its members ? 

A. (a) A Lodge, as such, should 
be a harmonious and ardent body 
of workers, owning, if possible, 
some permanent and beautiful 
(however simple) quarters, where 
regular meetings should be held 
for study, and definite work- on 
mental and spiritual levels, as 
well as carrying out a scheme of 
attractive propaganda for the 
spreading of its philosophy to non- 
members. A lending library of 
Theosophical and other suitable 
literature is an indispensable side 
of such work. 

(h) The individual interests 
of the members of a Lodge should 
be the assimilating of knowledge 
and* wisdom in order efficiently to 
carry out the above objects. They 
should be able to feel joyous co- 
operation and progress in the work 
of their Lodge, and recognize in 
it a centre of Power from higher 
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planes, to be absorbed by them and 
distributed to the outside world. 

7. Do you consider it possible to 
formulate in more precise terms the nature 
and scope of Theosophy — a Greatest 
Common Measure of Interpretation ? 

A. We cannot suggest any 
interpretation other than the exist- 
ing one, that Theosophy, as its 
name implies, is the Divine Wis- 
dom inherent in all religions and 
sciences, the study of which can 
provide a synthesis of the appar- 
ently conflicting beliefs* of the 
world. But we do feel there is a 
great need in the Society for more 
simple literature on the funda- 
mental teachings of the Ancient 
Wisdom — books which would suffi- 
ciently interest the average mental- 
ity of the seeker after truth — 
without tiring it with details and 
obscure terms, which would fall 
easily into place with further 
study. 

8. If an individual were to ask you 
what are the conditions of memlrership of 
the Theosophical Society, what would your 
reply be, precisely and comprehensively ? 

A. We should reply : The sole 
condition of membership is a vital 
realization of and belief in the 
Brotherhood of Man, and a deter- 
mination to live this brotherhood 
to your fullest capacity. (His 
interest in and sympathy for the 
other declared Objects would be 
implied by the wish to join.) 

9. Can you suggest any special dangers 
which the Society should be careful to 
avoid, and any special opportunities. the 
Society should endeavour to seize ? 

A. None but the obvious 
dangers of involving the Society 
in political or other controversy 
present themselves to our minds. 

11 


10. Can you suggest any special ways 
of Theosophical propaganda calcidated to 
bring the Society and its message more 
effectively before the general public ? 

A. (a) As mentioned in a recent 
article in The Theosophist, the 
Films provide a field for the 
portrayal of the teachings of, for 
example. Karma, Reincarnation, 
life on the Astral Plane, etc., 
as yet scarcely touched upon in 
cinema plots and stories. Truths 
of this kind could be presented in 
beautiful and enthralling form — 
as romance, H thought fit — but 
nevertheless planting seeds of far- 
reaching influence to thousands of 
all nations. Any members with 
friends or influence amongst 
film-stars or scenario writers 
should enlist their co-operation and 
sympathy. 

(b) Wireless talks on sub- 
jects of general interest from the 
Theosophical point of view should 
be given whenever possible. 

(c) The Press. Theosophists 
with the ability to write should 
endeavour to present their philo- 
sophy in any discussion launched 
in the daily Press. The writing 
of stories for magazines also comes 
under this heading. 

(d) We believe that the 
general public can best be approach- 
ed through and by the individuals 
of which it is composed. Though 
public lectures, broadcasting, etc., 
are undoubtedly of great value, 
we think that if each member 
learned to express his knowledge in 
simple and convincing language, 
in the course of friendly discussion 
amongst friends ; and if, tactfully, 
he set himself to encourage such 
discu^ion, a great spread of 
Theosophic thought and ideals 
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would result. At the same time, 
he must live these simply, tactfully 
and convincingly, without forcing 
them on others. 

1 1. Has the Society as such a definite 
Message to the world vis-i-vis to the 
various problems confronting the world in 
every department of its life ? Could you 
indicate the exact nature of some such 
Messages ? 

A. Yes, most certainly the 
Society, in that it is the mouthpiece 
of the teachings of the Ancient 
Wisdom, has a vital message on 
all the problems of the present- 
day world. To take one example, 
its teaching of Evolution ; if the 
world as a whole could realise 
that the Life-Wave, having reached 
the lowest Round of this particular 
Chain, was now ascending back 
into spirituality again, taking with 
it its accumulated experiences, 
then the well-nigh inexplicable 
unrest of to-day would be recog- 
nized as the difficulty of ascending 
as against the ease of descending 
the hill ; as the birth-throes of a 
new order rather than the final 
death-pangs of so-called civiliza- 
tion. This idea, presented in 
simple terms, would, we feel, do 
much to lighten the weight of the 
world’s anxiety. In like manner, 
the explaining of the workings of 
the law of Karma, not only as we 
can all see its working in physical 
Cause anjJ Effect, but on mental 
and spiritual levels ; together with 
the belief in Reincarnation, presum- 
ably so repugnant to the average 
person at first, would surely give 
the seeker after a philosophy some 


reason for the sorrow and pain 
he sees around him. In Christian 
countries, too, the explanation of 
the “ At-one-ment,” as against the 
mistaken explanation of the “ At- 
onement," would help greatly in 
satisfying the demands of the 
intellect as well as the spiritual 
aspiration of thinking people. 

12, What do you consider to be 
most lacking in the average individual 
member of the Society as regards his 
usefulness to the Movement and to 
Theosophy ? 

T» 

A. We consider that the quality 
most lacking in the average 
member is dynamic enthusiasm — 
the enthusiasm which should up- 
hold him through the dull routine 
of daily life, make regular at- 
tendance at Lodge, definite self- 
discipline in food, meditation, etc., 
inevitable, and excuses as to the 
neglect of such unthinkable. The 
ability of living up to the declared 
ideals of the Society, and at the 
same time taking one’s place 
naturally and graciously in the 
outer world, is a qualification 
which each member should regard 
it as his duty to the Society to 
develop. 

In those members who have 
definite daily work to perform, I 
think the great lack is spare time 
in which to study, and mental 
energy with which to absorb and 
give out the results of their studies, 
due mainly to the necessity for 
expending both on their daily 
occupation. Hence the need for 
simple and concise literature in 
all branches of the study. 



AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF CONVENTION 

By J. L. DAVIDGE 


Coming to Adyar for the first time and 
plunging into an International Convention, 
I was at once seized with the extensive 
range of influence of this intensive Centre. 
Adyar does dominate the world, in the 
sense of its spiritual ideals and influence 
permeating and pervading the world's phys- 
ical activities : that is the first impression 
one gathered, and the impression deepened 
as the Convention (of 1934) gained mo- 
mentum andjemphasis was reiter!ttingly laid, 
and perhaps never more increasingly than 
this year, on the Theosophical Society as a 
Spiritual League of Nations. Dr. Bhaga- 
van Das in a message from Benares 
urged Convention — an idea which he 
stresses in his book on Socialism — to make 
the Theosophical Society a real Spiritual 
League of All Nations, what the soul is 
to the body, as compared with the political 
League of Nations quartered at Geneva. 
If the Theosophical Society, by becoming 
a “ Spiritual League of All Nations,’* is 
going to save humanity from “ more dire 
evils ’* than the last World War, as this 
learned scholar hopes, then it only needs 
that Theosophists at Adyar and a^vay from 
Adyar shall deliberately and designedly 
spread their consciousness of universal 
brotherhood in wider and wider circles, as 
Adyar is radiating and ramifying into all 
parts of the world, until the network of 
universal brotherhood will render war 
impossible and civilization safe. That is 
just a project. But make no mistake as 
to the part which Theosophists can play 
in making the prospect a living reality ! 

The idea of a “ Spiritual League of 
All Nations” was tfie afr Mr. 

JfflStSjJiflSsa, Mr. HotcTTenef‘''11l^ others 
returned to it, and a resolution was 
adopted in support of drawing together 
in understanding comradeship the nations 
of the world. So superabundantly opti- 
mistic was the President — optimistic with 
a capital “ O ” — that he supplied the 
** other side ” to the Vice-President’s 
somewhat pessimistic fqi^cast of the 


downfall of civilization, unless Theosophists 
worked for a kinetic reorganization of 
society. Dr. Arundale^s outlook was 
tersely expressed in a characteristic 
aphorism : “ All’s well with the world, 
however ill the world may look.” 

There is illness in the world, and the 
President had but to refer to India to 
indicate it. He -ascribW India’s position 
to the lack of brotherhood in the world, 
and urged Indian ipembers to make a great 
contribution to “ that fire of brotherhood 
which still flickers low throughout the 
world, but whose flames alone can burn 
away that dross of separativeness which 
still keeps India impotent and the whole 
world a prey to hatred and war ”. A 
haunting phrase “ India impotent ” ! 

India needs Theosophy not only for 
the sake of the world, but for her own 
sake. The President, addressing the 
Indian Section Convention, said : 

“ It is vital to the whole Society 
that India should be Theosophically strong, 
because she is the host of the international 
Headquarters, and because the headquarters 
of the Indian Section is in holy Kashi — a 
place sacred to the whole of India, and 
by no means only to Hindus. The Indian 
report writes of a memorial to our President- 
Mother, Dr. Besant. No memorial more 
acceptable to her than her beloved India 
strong in Theosophy, and with a powerful 
Section representing ail classes, creeds and 
shades of opinion, to do the will of the 
Rishis in the land of the birth of so many 
of them.” 

Into this world view fitted all the 
President’s plans for making Adyar a 
“ Flaming Centre ” for the world’s higher 
life. In his Seven Year Plan and in 
his addresses to Convention Dr. Arundale 
envisaged higher agencies of culture 
which will, if pursued to concrete 
realization, make Adyar a supreme focus 
of intellectual and spiritual influences : 
an Adyar Library which shall make 
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Adyar a Second Alexandria, a Theatre, 
a Museum, a Gillwell Park for Boy Scouts, 
Memorials to the world’s pioneers ; not 
only a Besant Memorial School, but in 
the near future a College and someday 
a University at Adyar ; and perhaps a 
Broadcasting Station to reach the ends 
of the earth. “ Can you imagine a 
super- Adyar ? ” 'the President asked one 
Convention gathering, the occasion on 
which he urged Theosophists to “ dream 
devastatingly ” : 

“ Let us dream to raze these buildings 
to the ground. Let us have 2,600 acres 
instead of 260. * Let . us tear down in 
order to build better, and build an Adyar 
as it ought to be — a place to marvel at. 

Please dream, and do not feel 
restricted by things-as-they-are, because 
things-as-they-are are only the shadows 
of things-as-they-are-going-to-be, and if 
you will dream we shall some day break 
down all these things with which we are 
at present satisfied, and help the Theo- 
sophical Society to be really marvellous 
and to be an object of wonder to the 
world.” 

Every President is unique, Dr. Arundale 
no less than his illustrious predecessors, 
and though he exalts the President- Mother 
as the ‘‘ greatest Theosophist of them all,” 
he himself suffered nothing by comparison 
as planner, as President, as inspirer. One 
felt that the great assembly had decided, 
like the rest of the world whom they 
represented, to give him a chance to make 
good, and he made good — they came, they 
saw, and he conquered the whole 800 
delegates ; they gave Godspeed to the 
Seven Year Plan, expecting that by the 
end of the seven years the Plan, so far as 
is humanly possible, will be fulfilled or 
outpaced, with other vistas . . . But 

seven years are quite enough for the 
moment. 

Dr. Arundale’s inaugural Convention 
recalls the amazing energy with which he 
worked as General Secretary in Australia 
in 1925-1927, having his four monthly 
journals, the Australia- India League and 
the Advance Australia Club in full 
activity, and the Theosophical Broad- 
casting Station on the air, within six 
months of setting his machinery in 
motion; and later the enormous political 


influence of the Who’s for Australia 
League, the spear-head of a movement 
which, in a period of crisis, swept a new 
Administration into power. Such skill, 
greater to-day, reminds us of Kipling’s 
verses which the President is fond of 
quoting about other people — they occur in 
Nurses,” at the end of the little story 
about Ottley and the broken-down engine : 

** These have so utterly mastered 
their work that they work without 
thinking ; 

“ Holding three-fifths of their brain 
in reserve for whatever betide, 

“ So, when catastrophe threatens, of 
colic, collision, or sinking, 

They shunt the full gear into train ; 
and take the small thing in their 
stride.” 

There, if you will, is skill in action — a 
lively illustration for the practical ideal- 
ism of the Bhagavad‘Gita. 

An outstanding idea which emerged 
from Convention was the zest of Youth, 
and the regard in which Youth is held by 
those who are no longer young. “ What 
is the crying need with which members 
throughout the world should concern them- 
selves ? Should It be straight Theosophy ? 
Should it be in the field of economics, or 
humanitarianism, nationalism or inter- 
nationalism, in art or science or literature 
or industry ? ” The President put the 
question to a special delegates’ meet- 
ing. The answer was overwhelmingly : 
“ Youth ”. Since the older generation has 
to bridge over the lost generation ” to 
find its coming leaders in the younger 
generation, it becomes all the more 
insistent that Youth should be encouraged 
and developed to carry the greater loads 
which the future is going to lay upon its 
shoulders. Dr. Arundale looked for leaders 
among the Young Theosophists, among 
the Boy Scouts camped on the Adyar 
Estate. Rukmini exhorted Young Theo- 
sophists by virtue of their Theosophy to be 
great Theosophists, and by virtue of their 
Indian nationality to be great Indians. 
The General Council urged upon members 
of the Theosophical Society the importance 
of giving the young all possible encourage- 
ment for self-expression when they become 
members of the Society. Everywhere 
Youth is to be allured to the heights on 
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which the halo of genius and leadership 
is wont to rest. 

Then there was a place for Art— a place 
which will be more conspicuous at the 
60th Convention in December. Every 
President, from Colonel Olcott down the 
line, has encouraged exhibitions of Indian 
Art during Convention. Dr. Arundale hopes 
that this will be a permanent feature of 
all future Conventions. This year’s ex- 
hibits (collected by Mrs. Adair) were 
typical of the best elements in the new 
Bengal School, a spiritual movement 
which was temporarily submerged by the 
impact of the West, but has found release 
in the works of Abinendranath Tagore 
and Nanda Lai Bose. Another vivid 
phase of Art was the dramatic work of 
the Adyar Players ; the exquisite dancing 
of Rukmini (the Pavlova of Adyar) ; 
and the “ Frescoes,” portraying in 
statuesque poses, by beautiful Indian 
women, epic scenes from the wall paintings 
of the Ajanta Caves. 

The most precious Art object was, of 
course, the bust of Dr. Besant, which was 
unveiled by three of her old friends, after 
Dr. Arundale had reviewed her work as 
President. The bust is a very striking 
likeness of Dr. Besant. It stands in the 
main hall of Headquarters, and it is hoped 
that, as soon as funds allow, a bust of 
Bishop Leadbeater will be placed by the 
side of it. “ Upon the Theosophical 
Movement each has left an indelible and 
magnificent mark,” said Dr. Arundale in 
paying homage in his Presidential Address 
to these two great Theosophists. 

Among the Convention engagements 
was a visit to the Besant Memorial School, 
a visit to the Besant Scout Centre, and 
a film evening when Captain Sellon 
screened a fine series of pictures of 
Dr. Besant, Bishop Leadbeater, and other 
celebrities at Geneva and elsewhere. 

A wide field was covered in the 
symposiums on “ The Value of Theosophy 
to the Individual and to the World,” 
Questions and Answers, and World 
Problems, showing that Theosophists are 
closely in touch with world problems and 
able to make a substantial contribution 
to their solution. On Religious Problems 
Day, Mr. Hirendranath Datta (Vice- 


President) presided, on Educational Prob- 
lems Day Dr. Cousins, on Political and 
Economic Problems Day Mr. Christopher 
Gale, and on Cultural and Humanitarian 
Problems Day Shrimati Rukmini 
Arundale, who delivered an inspiring 
address on cultural ideals. Shrimati 
Rukmini was specially * active during 
Convention with the artistic performances 
in the Theatre, and among the Young 
Theosophists, presiding over their delight- 
fully informal gatherings. She was 
re-elected President of the All-India 
Federation for a three-year term. 

The resolutions of ‘ Convention were 
published in detail in the March Theo- 
SOPHIST, the vital proposals supporting 
the President’s Seven Year Plan, and 
urging members (l) to utilize the power 
of Theosophy to solve the World’s 
problems, and (2) to work during 193j 
in the field of Youth. 

India as usual sent most of the delegates 
to Convention, only about fifty of the 800 
present coming from overseas. Besides 
visitors from America, Australia, England, 
New Zealand, Scotland, Spam, Holland, 
Burma, Ceylon and Singapore, including 
five General Secretaries, Indian delegates 
represented Lodges in the following 
cities : Ahmedabad, Baroda, Benares, Bel- 
gaum, Bhavnagar, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Calicut, Cawnpore, Chittoor, Hyderabad 
(Sind), Karachi, Madura, Mysore, Patna, 
Poona, Rajkot, Rajpipla, Sangli, Surat, 
Trichinopoly, in addition to Lodges in 
many other places. 

The Indian delegation included legis- 
lators, pandits and scientists, as well as 
social workers belonging to the Theosoph- 
ical Order of Service, who gave a most 
impressive account of work accomplished 
in the last twelve months. And at the 
centre of the great Indian Group moved 
Rao Baliadur Panda Baijnath, the strong, 
efficient and genial General Secretary, 
planning a campaign for the intenser Theo- 
sophication of India, — a campaign which 
the President (Dr. Arundale) proposes to 
pursue on his tour of the Bombay Presi- 
dency in March, ^d follow up with visits 
to other parts of India between now 
and the Diamond Jubilee Convention in 
December. 



FROM OUR PRESS-CUTTING AGENCY 


H eadquarters receives 

every other mail a batch of 
lewspaper cuttings from an inter- 
lational Press-cutting Bureau in 
Fleet Street, which show to some 
extent the publicity which our 
vi^orkers gain in other parts, away 
rom Adyar. The Press is a 
•vonderful medium for the dissemi- 
lation of Theosophical ideas. 
_.odge correspondents should sup- 
ply summaries of m'feetings at every 
possible opportunity. Newspaper 
mblicity is “ worth its weight in 
jold,” as we say ; a paragraph of 
ive lines may be read by thousands 
Df people. Here is a brief synopsis 
3f Press reports in the first half 
af January : 

LIFE AFTER DEATH 

Edinburgh ; Mr. N. A. Ellingsen, 
\cting General Secretary, lectured under 
.he auspices of the Federated Lodges of 
Scotland on ** Death and After — a Theo- 
sophical Interpretation Life after death 
depended largely on the life lived on earth, 
’or during our earth-life the astral and 
Dther subtle bodies of man were built 
ip by means of thought, emotion, and 
iction. — The Scotsman. 

3URSELVES AND THE UNIVERSE 

Hampstead : Mr. H. E. Tyrwhitt 
'ook for his subject “ Ourselves and 
Humanity That humanity is one is an 
actual fact, not merely a theory. All that 
we do affects others, all that they do affects 
is, there is a constant interchange between 
is and the Universe, or the Universe 
ind us, and this is the working basis of 
brotherhood. — Hampstead Advertiser. 

:lairvoyance and research 

Tunbridge Wells : The first 
neeting of the Winter Session of the 


Theosophical Lodge took the form of an 
interesting lecture on “ Clairvoyance as an 
Instrument for Research The speaker 

an author and 

expert oft the occult. ' Mr. Hodson said 
Theosophists believed that later races of 
men would possess seven senses, and not 
five. The two additional senses would be 
clairvoyance, or extended vision, and 
clairaudience, or extended hearing. As an 
instrument of diagnosis, clairvoyance could 
be used in medicine. In education it was 
valuable tc parents and teachers, because 
the emotional nature as well as the physical 
could be defined. Genius was still in the 
human make-up, but was rarely per- 
ceived and allowed to develop, owing to the 
lack of understanding by disciplinarians. — 
Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? 

Croydon : At Eldon House, Wel- 
lesley Road, Mr. A. P. Wilkins, the 
President, spoke on the subject, “ Is Life 
Worth Living ? ” The modern dissatis- 
faction with life was due to the fact that 
people were living self-centred lives. Life 
was eminently worth living when they 
found a true and worthy object in it. — 
Croydon Advertiser. 

ROBERT BROWNING 

Norwich : At the Lodge Room, 8 
Orford Hill, Mr. H. J. Atcher discussed 
the subject, “ Was Brpwning a Theo- 
sophist ? ” Quotations were cited from 
the poet’s works expressing his belief in 
Reincarnation and his acquaintance with 
the teachings and philosophies of the East. 
In company with all great poets, he was 
concerned with the expression of the 
spiritual aspect of life, in marked contrast 
with the materialistic age in which he 
lived. — Eastern Daily Press. 

^ HEALTHY LIVING 

Blackpool : Mr. James Hough, Secre- 
tary of the National Vegetarian Society, 
gave an interesting lecture on “ Living 
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Healthily” at the Lodge rooms, Clifton 
Street. In order to live healthily, which 
was to live rightly, they must learn to 
be satisfied with what was essential to 
physical fitness. In a perfectly healthy 
body all the organs performed their func- 
tions without friction and with the highest 
degree of ease. 

Mr. JINARAJADASA IN CEYLON 

Colombo: Mr. C. J inarajadasa, the 
well-known Theosophist, is at present in 
Ceylon. Yesterday he delivered a lecture 
on the “ New Religion of Humanity " at 
the Eighth Annual Convention of the Theo- 
sophical Society held at Wgllawatte. — 
Ceylon Observer. 

HUMAN LIMITATIONS 

Bristol : At a meeting of the Blavatsky 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, held 
at Unity Street, College Green, Bristol, a 
lecture was given on Human Limita- 
tions ". — Western Daily Press. 

/ THEOSOPHY 

Penang : By permission of the Indian 
Association, there will be an informal 
meeting of those interested in Theosophical 
thought, at 6 on Thursday evening at the 
Indian Association, 421 Dato Kramat 
Road. A short paper will be read on 

World Peace and Theosophy,” followed 
by a general discussion . — Penang Gazette 
(Straits Settlements.) 

The Madras Press and the Press 
of India generally published 


lengthy reports of the Convention 
proceedings. All this matter goes 
into the cutting-book in the Press 
Department and will some day 
provide the material for perhaps a 
series of New Diary Leaves. In 
the last week have, been posted, 
or pasted in, the President’s article 
in the Illustrated Weekly of India 
(Bombay) entitled “ The Day I 
Met Annie Besant ” ; items from 
American journals ; and reports 
from Indian journals recording the 
President’s activities. Most days 
he has some engagement in 
Madras, addressing public meetings 
on Theosophy or politics ; College 
gatherings on Swaraj or on 
Greatness ; judging an oratorical 
contest; or inaugurating a Scout 
Week, as he did the other day, 
delivering a radio talk on Scouting 
from the Madras Corporation’s 
Broadcasting Station and several 
other talks to Scout gatherings 
before the Scout Week closed. 
All this is a definite contribution 
to the higher life of India, at 
least the southern part of India, 
and is more or less lecreation 
from the intensive official routine 
of Adyar. 

J. L. D. 


FROM “PRETORIA LODGE NEWSLETTER” 

• 

A DELIGHTFULLY enjoyable entertainment was held in our Premises on 
December 1st to celebrate the 30th birthday of the Pretoria Lodge. 
Congratulations and good wishes were also sent per thought-mail to our 
Theosophical President, Dr. George S. Anmdale, who was also having a 
birthday on that auspicious day. We look forward one day to having 
him with us in South Africa. 
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PAVLOVA’S HUSBAND CALLS 
AT ADYAR 

M. Dan DR E, husband of Anna Pavlova, 
the famous dancer, together with other 
members of his company which has been 
doing a world tour, called one day in 
February on the President of theTheosoph- 
ical Society and Mrs. Arundale, whom they 
had already frequently met in various 
parts of the world. They chatted over * 
old times, and were very happy exchanging 
reverent and affectionate memories of 
the lady who had so divinely incarnated 
the very soul of rhythm. The conductor 
had hoped to give several displays m 
Madras, but no suitable theatre could 
be found. M. Dandre wished that he 
had written to Mrs. Arundale about a 
season in Madras, and said that the 
great Banyan Tree would have been a 
magnificent setting for a performance by 
his company. 

The conductor of the orchestra had 
been a member of the Theosophical Society 
in Russia before the present Russian 
Government dissolved the Section. He 
was very happy to visit the Headquarters 
of the Society to which he had belonged. 

M. Dandre and his friends were very 
much interested in Mrs. Arundale’s collec- 
tion of mementoes of Madame Pavlova, in- 
cluding a little statuette created by herself. 
M. Dandr6 asked Mrs. Arundale to be 
a guest of honour of his company at one 
of their performances in Bombay. 

* ♦ ♦ 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
THE SWISS SECTION 

(The President (Dr. Arundale) dis- 
patched the following message to the 
Convention of the Swiss Section held at 
Geneva in March :] 

I send my very hearty greetings to our 
brethren of the Theosophical Society in 
Switzerland. 


You live in a uniquely beautiful coun- 
try, you form in a very real sense a 
miniature League of Nations, and you 
are the centre for a movement of vital 
importance to Universal Brotherhood — the 
League of Nations itself. 

All these circumstances are surely a 
great privilege, and the very good Karma 
of those wdio have the fortune to 
enjoy them. But they are a great 
responsibility. 

You have an opportunity to serve the 
cause of Universal Brotherhood such as 
has no other Section in any part of the 
world. You live in the very heart of 
great international stirrings. You are in 
continual contact with those who are 
moulding the destinies of nations. And, 
above all, you are part trustees for a 
wealth of I'ruth upon the possession 
of which the world in fact depends for 
the effective solution of its many problems. 

The whole Theosophical world 
watches the Swiss Section, watches you, my 
brethren, in the splendid work our Masters 
have allotted to you. We realize to the 
full the difficulties which stand in your 
way, but we know you remember that in 
Their strength you can do all things 
committed to your care. Your immediate 
duty seems to me to be : 

1. To ensure the solidarity of your 
Section, composed as it is of many 
divergent elements *, 

2. To study and to spread the great 
Truths we call Theosophy ; 

3. To influence with the Theosoph- 
ical spirit, first the League of Nations itself, 
and second the many movements working 
for Brotherhood represented in Geneva 
and elsewhere in Switzerland. 

I venture to congratulate the Section 
on its choice of a successor, in the office of 
Ger\eral Secretary, to Madame Rollier who 
has served so faithfully and so well. I 
had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur 
Tripet in Paris and felt at once that in 
him the Swiss Section has a very live 
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wire. Rukniini and I hope to be among 
you next year. We are longing to come, 
but so far circumstances have been 
adverse. We sincerely trust they may be 
propitious in 1936. 

May you all have a splendid Diamond 
Jubilee Year, and may your Section be 
represented at Adyar on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee Convention by at 
least one member. 

it 

THEOSOPHICAL ORDER OF 
SERVICE 

Protest against Animal Sacrifices 

• 

Many usfeful ideas and lines of activity 
were reported during the Adyar Conference 
of the Theosophical Order of Service on 
Sunday, December 30, 1934. 

The President (Dr. Arundale) raised the 
question of having a member in each 
Lodge who would keep the Lodge 
acquainted with conditions in the outer 
world, and in the second place would be 
a focus for organizing members interested 
in the various social or philanthropic 
activities which need help. 

Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji (Chief Brother 
for India) reported that the Order had 
been active in popularizing throughout 
India the ideals of Goodwill Day (May 
18)> World Day for Animals (October 14), 
Peace Day (November 11) and the 
International Correspondence League. 

Dr. Jacob E. Solomon gave a lengthy 
account of public service done by Theo- 
sophists in Ahinedabad, specially sanitary 
reform in the villages, work in the Red 
Cross, S. P. C. A., Scout Association, 
Women’s Council, Ladies* Club and 
I. C. L., besides hospital attendance and 
aid for released prisoners. 

Berhampore, in the Ganjam District, 
has an active group organized by Rao 
Sahib M. V. Apparao, who reported on 
its work. This includes a Social Service 
League, which watches the health and 
sanitation of the town ; (2) The Besant 
Ayurvedic Free Dispensary; (3) *The 
Krishnaji Free Reading Room and 
Library ; (4) Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which organizes 
animal weeks, and has just started a “ Be 
Kind to Animals League,” which has 
enrolled 300 student-members ; (5) The 
la 


Ganjam District Leprosy Relief, Council, 
and its clinic. 

The President congratulated Mr. Appa- 
rao on being associated with so many 
good objects. 

A delegate from Muzzafarpur (Behar) 
reported on relief to the depressed classes 
— night schools, health associations, co- 
operative societies, indigenous games, and 
a training camp for the villagers supported 
by Government officials as well as philan- 
thropic residents. 

At Bangalore the Head Brother is 
co-operating with the Mysore Government 
as visitor to the leper colony, asylum 
and gaol, with special facilities to provide 
books for the gaol library. Illiterate 
prisoners are instructed to read in the 
vernacular. Commenting on the habit 
of flesh-eating, this delegate said : “ As 
soon as some people get a pain in the 
stomach they call for the slaughter of 
animals. I have known 400 sheep and 
500 buffaloes slaughtered at a single 
festival in the Mysore State.” 

Conference adopted the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr. F. Harvey and 
seconded by Professor D. D. Kanga : 

** This meeting of members of the 
Theosophical Order of Service urges mem- 
bers of the Order and of the Theosophical 
Society to take a strong stand in the 
condemning of animal sacrifices in connec- 
tion with religion in India, and calls 
upon all its members to do their utmost, 
individually and in groups, to put a 
stop to this very undesirable so-called 
religious practice.” 

Mrs. Ransom suggested the idea of 
appointing one member in each Lodge 
to be a link with outside activities. 

Miss Watkin, Chief Brother for New 
Zealand, reported that there was hardly a 
single branch of service in which members 
of the Theosophical Society were not active. 

The President asked that hext Conven- 
tion brethren would send in their reports 
in writing to the Chief Brother, and so 
save time for constructive discussion. 

* * * 

A “BORDER SOCIETY” IN JAVA 

[A. J. H. van Leeuwen writes from 
Bandoeng :] 

To meet the demand for Theosophy 
by those who really cannot afford to pay 
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the small sum we ask (and needs must 
ask) we founded a new kind of “ Border ** 
Society, where no dues at all are wanted 
and with no obligations whatever towards 
the Society. The members do not get 
membership-cards or diplomas and are not 
registered in our books. This movement 
we call the Pemitran Tjahja, which is 
Javanese and means Friends of the Light. 
It is absolutely Theosophical in its ten- 
dencies to Universal Brotherhood as the 
first and foremost principle, and the 
members regard themselves as regular 
Theosophists. Most of them are very 
simple men, labourers and craftsmen, the 
majority illiterate. 

We have already J2 centres of this 
movement, all guided by members of the 
Theosophical Society, who get a special 
appointment from our Headquarters to do 
this work and as an identification for th#» 
police. The membership is about 800. 
The only contribution they pay is a 
small voluntary donation to cover part 
of the expenses of their instructor, who 
has often to travel a distance by train and 
motor car, in order to reach the Pemitran- 
Tjahja centre. The other part of the 
expenses is covered by Lodge contri- 
butions. 

If we count these 800 ‘‘ P.-T. 
members as our brother-Theosophists, our 
membership, instead of having dropped 
from 2,090 in 1930 to about 1,200 in 1934, 
has practically maintained itself on 
the same level, which, in my opinion, 
is a splendid record in these times. 

♦ ♦ 

THEOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 
CENTRE 

[From Mrs. Josephine Ransom’s in-** 
augural address of welcome to the Theo- 
sophical Research Centre at the London 
Headquarters.] 

Where our best Theosophic leaders have 
pointed the way, Science generally seems 
to be following in the same direction. 

Auras have become “ radiations ”. 

Biology admits the long, long ages of 
slow development of the human body. 

Astronomy discovers that the seemingly 
endless firmament has possibly a curved 
“ ring-pass-not 


Etheric vibrations that kill or cure 
are now “ electro-radio-biology These 
radiations must come from living and 
organic material. “ Radio-biology has 
nothing to do with telepathy or Spiritual- 
ism,” says a newspaper report. Had we 
not told them so ! 

Broadcasting has entirely justified the 
tales told of magicians — or yogis — who 
could send news through the air without 
visible apparatus. Our early literature has 
much concerning this. 

Aeroplanes have put “ magic carpets ” 
in the shade. 

Education has quite changed its outlook 
on the child, and many Theosophists have 
had a hand in that. 

Many in the West now reluctantly 
admit that “ many lives ” theory seems to 
fit the human case. 

Atlantis is no longer a fairy-tale. 

Art and architecture are seen as func- 
tional and undergoing radical changes, 
and both will once more come into their 
own. 

Patanjali in the world of mind-analysis 
finds Western supporters as Psychologists 
go their appointed way. 

Science is applied to destructive purposes 
as ever — but also for constructive, and the 
easing of daily tasks, once so cumbersomely 
performed. 

The heights and the depths are explored 
— the stratosphere, the ocean -bed — and we 
learn that what our own leaders prophesied 
would be found, is found. 

“ Energy, energy, all is enerjg^y,” is now 
the statement on the problem of what 
matter is. 

“ Atoms here and atoms there, have all 
to conform to the same inexorable laws,” 
says a modern thinker. Wrote the Master 
K. H. in 1883 : Since motion is all- 
pervading and absolute rest inconceivable, 
under whatever form or mask motion may 
appear, whether as light, heat, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, or electricity — all these 
must be but phases of One and the same 
univ'ersal, omnipotent Force . . . ^that) 
we simply call the ‘ One Life,* the One 
Law * and the ‘ One Element *.** {The 
Mahatma Letters, p. 159.) 

“ Matter is energy bound up in systems 
of balanced forces,” says another present- 
day scientist. “ There is but one thing — 
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radiant energy, which is inexhaustible 
and knows neither increase nor decrease,** 
wrote the Master K. H., “ call it Radiant 
Energy if you will ; we call it Life — all- 
pervading, omnipresent.** 

My own deepest interest is in trying to 
discover how we can cross the gulf in 
consciousness that exists between the mind 
and the so-called intuition — rather a feeble 
description of Buddhi — the power to know 
in a flash the thing-in-itself, all inw^ard 
light and beauty. To do this, meditate, 
meditate, says every authority. There is 
an inescapable science of meditation which 
is the one way for the mind to reach into 
the world of Buddhi, though there may be 
others for emotion and action. Here is 
one of the tasks which the Society has, in 
a measure, made peculiarly its own, and 
in which some are finding distinction as 
experts. It is not an easy task, but a 
desperately important one, for it is a key 
to the future development of consciousness, 
and, therefore, of all civilizing processes. 

This Third-Object work will, 1 hope, 
attract larger and larger numbers of the 
members of the Research Centre, students 
who will with courage and firmness come 
forward to try out many experiments, and 
in the end find the correct and the easy 
way to the Buddhic world, whence will 
come the light to lighten the way of the 
future. 

* * 


THE CRY OF THE PROPHET 

[Dr. Arundale reminded Madras Mus- 
lims, at a Ramzan Festival in January, 
that they had in Islam a religion of 
brotherhood, culture and action. 

The President sent his very best wishes 
to a gathering of the Mjislim League of 
Youth which he was unable to attend on 
January 19, and once again bore reverent 
testimony to the greatness of the Prophet. 
His message proceeded :] 

It has always seemed to me that the 
Quran is less a book, less a Bible, and 
more the great Cry of the Prophet to his 
people down the eternal ages. Indeed, 
the very name suggests this fact. I feel, 
therefore, that ^very follower of the 
Prophet should be constantly intent upon 
attuning himself in all purity and rev- 
erence so that this great Cry, which must 
ever be ringing in the ears of his followers, 
shall be heard and acted upon. 

In the earlier days the Cry, perhaps 
because it had been comparatively recently 
uttered, was so effectively heard that 
Islam was a wonderful force in the field 
of religion, in the field of politics and of 
State-building, and more marvellously in 
the field of culture. I do not think there 
has been at any time in the world a more 
beautiful culture than that of Islam. 
Mussalmans to-day should remember their 
past greatness as a very present heritage, 
and use it for their own renaissance and 
for the uplift of the whole wodd. 


LEAGUE TO ABOLISH POVERTY 

The League to abolish Poverty, started in London in 1934, has as its 
declared objects : 

1. The Abolition of Poverty by means of a National Dividend which 
shall be sufficient to guarantee every man and woman, and every family in 
the land, security against poverty. 

2. The disappearance of War as* a necessary and natural corollary to 
the Abolition of Poverty. 

3. To enrol men and women of goodwill in all classes of society in 
a national campaign for its immediate realization by Parliamentary action. 

The League is completely unidentified with any p^ticular technique for 
the establishment of National Dividends. Its offices are at Sentinel House, 
Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1. Bodies affiliated with the League are the 
World Peace Union, the National Money Service, the Prosperity League, 
and the Central Council for Social, Economic and Political Reconstruction, 
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' THE MEN BEYOND MANKIND " 

Dr. Arundale was so kind as to notice 
my book, The Men beyond Mankind^ in 
The Theosophist for September, 1934. 

In his remarks he denotes my economic 
and political views as “ extreme This 
word, naturally, implies that the critic’s 
position is central, and the views criticized 
are peripheral. But who, in these days 
of Relativity, is to determine that state 
of affairs as existing ?* Of course my 
comments on the economic disorder by 
which we perish are “ personal opinions 
But (once more) is it fair to dub them 
“ prejudices ” ? 

It may appear ungracious to take 
exception to a notice so kindly meant. 
But I am sure that Dr. Arundale read 
and wrote in haste, under pressure. For 
the principal feature of my little book 
he leaves entirely unnoticed. Had he 
had that in mind he would have phrased 
his remarks otherwise. I must make 
that principal feature more pointed in 
the third printing. 

In passing I would like to note that 
Manu declares that the operation of big 
machines (mining, etc., then — mass pro- 
duction now, as well) for private gain is 
a sin. This and the universal indictment 
by great Teachers of the profit motive, of 
usury (interest), etc., are to me intensely 
important opinions. 

Fritz Kunz, 
Ryey New York, 
* * * 

THE ETHERIC DOUBLE SCIEN- 
TIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED ? 

Under the** heading “ Physical Investi- 
gation of * Immaterial ’ Bodies,” Nature 
has the following note (December 8, 1934) : 

“ There has recently been published 
by the Dr. William Bernard Johnston 
Foundation for Psychological Research, 
Reno, Nevada, a pamphlet by R. A. Watters 
entitled The Intra-atomic Quantity, 
Mr. Watters describes a series of 


experiments in which grasshoppers, frogs 
and mice were killed in a Wilson expansion 
chamber, a cloud produced at the moment 
of death, and the resulting ‘ tracks ’ 
photographed. It is alleged that these 
photographs reveal forms corresponding 
to the dead bodies, and it is claimed 
that this result demonstrates the existence 
of an * intra-atomic Quantity ’ which is 
an * immaterial body * and an * exact 
counterpart of the physical body to which 
it belongs \ It is further claimed that 
when the ..subjects of the experiments 
were removed from the Wilson chamber 
and gave any signs of life, the photographs 
never showed anything unexpected ; but 
that when the photographs showed * intra- 
atomic ’ tracks, the subjects were unques- 
tionably dead.” 

The reviewer adds however : “ Unfortu- 
nately, the few photographs reproduced in 
the bulletin before us reveal the alleged 
markings only to the eye of faith ; for 
the rest, the essential experimental details 
are almost wholly wanting.” 

A Wilson cloud chamber is an apparatus, 
in which electrons or other sub-atomic 
bodies are made to pass through a cloud of 
water- vapour, which is caused to condense 
in tiny drops by the negative electric charge 
of the electron, thus leaving a “ track ” 
of their course, which can be photographed. 

A. J. H. 

* * * 

SEEN IN A VISION 

vVhile visiting Adyar, Mr. 
P. T. E. Butt indited the following 
narrative : 

About the latter end of April, 1930 I was 
in my study at Newhaven Road, Durban, 
reading one of Bishop Leadbeater’s books, 
and I paused at a certain page in which 
he said : 

V Of course it would be more satisfactory to 
have visible evidence of these things, but with 
perseverance even that may be obtained. 

This was with reference to proofs of the 
existence of the subtler worlds. I pondered 
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over this for a few minutes and then said 
aloud : “ 1 have faith, but would still like 
to have definite proof.” Having said this 
I fell to musing on the kind of proof I 
wanted. Now I am sufficiently sceptical 
to Infuse to accept the so-called proofs 
usually put forward by Spiritualists, and 

1 eventually decided that the proof I would 
regard as conclusive would be to receive 
some communication, which in my opinion 
could only have been obtained from some 
person or entity capable of functioning 
in the higher worlds. 

I cannot say that I thought my request 
would be granted, and in fact it passed 
out of my mind in a day or so, but within 
a month an ^vent occurred wffich left an 
ineffaceable impression, for I definitely 
received what 1 had asked for. 

On Friday night, May 16, 1930, I had 
gone to bed about 10 p. m., as usual, and 
read until nearly midnight, then switched 
off the light and fell asleep. At about 

2 a. m. (noted later) I suddenly sat bolt 
upright in bed, as if a gun had been fired 
off near me, and 1 knew clearly that a 
letter from my son Val, who at that time 
was a mining student at the Potgietersrust 
Platinum mine at Rustenburg, was coming 
or had come to me. My eyes were closed 
and I made no attempt to open them, for 
I was in an intense light, although feeling 
no glare effect which 1 w’ould normally 
expect. In that light Val seemed to be 
sitting quite close to me writing a letter, 
and I knew it was to me. I knew what 
he was writing, not by looking at the letter 
but by studying his face, the expression 
of which told me what was passing through 
his mind. 

Presently the vision faded, and without 
waiting to switch on the light, I reached 
for my scribbling-pad and pencil which 
I kept at my bedside, and wrote down 
as much as I could collect. I still kept 
my eyes shut as I wrote, hoping for 
more, and fearful of losing any, but 
nothing happened, and after a little time 
I switched on the light to read what I 
had written. The words were badly spaced 
but legible, and in addition I clearly 
remembered the purport of the communi- 
cation. The writing was as follows : 

“ I am feeling miserable because a friend 
of mine has lost his life in an accident. 
I will not guide your mind.” 


On the following morning I took the 
writing into my wife’s room and told her 
the happenings of the night. She became 
very agitated and wanted to telegraph 
to the mine, but I pointed out the pos- 
sibility of making ourselves look ridiculous, 
and in any case the manager knew me 
personally and would have telegraphed 
me in case of trouble, furthermore, the 
dream pointed to no trouble as far as 
Val was concerned, and who the other 
person was, neither of us knew. 

This was Saturday morning. Nothing 
happened all day, nor on Sunda>. On 
Monday evening .1 saw a paragraph in 
the Natal Advertiser stating that a man 
named Kent had been knocked down by a 
car on Saturday evening in Johannesburg 
and killed. No details were given, and I 
attached no importance to it at the time. 

•On Wednesday, May 21st, I received a 
letter from Val by the morning post. It 
ran as follows : 

Rustenburg, 

May 18th, 1930. 

My dear Dad, 

I am feeling very depressed over an accident 
to a pal of mine named Kent who has been 
killed in a motor car accident. He left here on 
Saturday morning in his new car for Johannesburg, 
and feeling a bit nervous about driving through 
the town, he put up the car at a garage and 
took the tram up to the Berea. While crossing 
from the tram to the sidewalk on alighting, he 
was knocked down by a car, and died in hospital 
about two hours later in great agony. He 
was a charming fellow and it has cast a gloom 
over the mine . . . 

Oh, with regard to the mining exams, I 
will take your advice* 

Your loving son, 

Val. 

It will be noted that the vision occurred 
at 2 a.m. approximately on Saturday 
morning. Kent was killed on Saturday 
evening. (It is about 80-90 miles from 
Rustenburg to J ohannesburg.) ’‘‘--The letter 
I •saw Val writing on Saturday morning 
was actually written on Sunday night at 
Rustenburg. This letter was posted to 
me on Monday morning and received on 
Wednesday morning at Durban. (Dis- 
tance from Rustenbarg to Durban is about 
540 miles.) 

The last sentence of the vision letter, 
“ I will not guide your mind,” is the 
equivalent of the last in Val’s letter — 
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“ I will take your advice This strangely 
expressed sentence bothered me not a 
little until I received Val’s letter, because 
I was trying to connect it with the 
accident. 

The centre portion of Val’s letter con- 
tained matter extraneous to the accident, 
and apparently no effort was made to 
push it through to my brain. The final 
disconnected sentence was evidently useful 
in identifying the purpose of the vision. 

THE MASTER M. AND H. P. B.’S 
SMOKING 

In The Brothers of ^ ad am e Blavatsky 
(p. 52), a quotation from The Mahatma 
Letters (p. 374) is preceded by the follow- 
ing remark : “It seems that in 1881 Mr. 
Sinnett had managed somehow to send 
a pipe and a * tobacco-machine ’ to Master 
Morya, knowing his fondness for 
smoking.” I will leave the Master’s 
“ fondness ” for the nerve-soothing weed 
for what it may be, but there is certainly 
some misunderstanding about the “pipe 
and tobacco-machine,” for the two are one 
and the same thing, namely a pipe. There 
is more m the Master’s letter concerning 
this incident, which it is worth while to 
consider carefully. I therefore reproduce 
the whole paragraph : 

Very kind Sinnett Sahib — many thanks and 
salaams for the tobacco-machine. Our frenchified 
and pelingized Pandit [meaning his Brother 
K.H.J tells me the little short thing has to be 
coolotted — whatever he may mean by this — and 
so I will proceed to do so. The pipe is short, 
and my nose long, so we will agree very well 
together I hope. Thanks — many thanks. 

It is evident that the Master was in a 
humorous mood when he wrote this letter. 
He starts by laughing in his beard at his 
Brother, who because of his studies at 
Europeai?*./* universities has become so 
westernized or rather “ barbarized,” for that 
is the meaning of the word “ pelingized,” 
that he has to use a French word, 
culotter (meaning to colour or blacken a 
pipe by smoking), when explaining to his 
big Brother what he« has to do with the 
tobacco-machine. Incidentally the Master 
K. H. reveals thereby that his knowledge 
concerning pipes, at least theoretically 


and as to Western ways of smoking, 
equals his Brother’s experience. And 
though the latter, by the words “ whatever 
he may mean by this,” professes not to 
know French, yet in the next sentence 
“ and so I will proceed to do so,” he implies 
that he understands perfectly well the 
meaning of the word. Then, after having 
laughed at his Brother, “ the light of my 
soul ” as he calls him elsewhere, he 
proceeds to amuse himself at his own 
expense, by making an unfavourable 
comparison between the shortness of the 
pipe and the length of his own nose. 
He feels embarrassed by the former, and in 
spite of the expressed hope to the contrary, 
the two do not seem very well to agree. 
Once before, he had already referred to 
the pipe in a more or less depreciative 
way as “ the short thing ”. You see, he is 
not used to such Western or “ barbarous ” 
nose-warmers. A narghile or hooka^ 
the Eastern water-pipe, also called a 
“ hubble-bubble,” with its long flexible 
tube, is more to his liking, for he is more 
accustomed to it, if we may believe 
H. P. B., who gives the following graphic 
description of her Master’s “ home,” 
where she was allowed to stay a second 
time for a couple of days in 1882 : 

Oh, the blessed two days ’ It was like the 
old times when the bear paid me a visit The 
same kind of wooden hut, a box divided into 
three compartments for rooms, and standing in 
a jungle on four pelican’s legs : the same yellow 
chelas gliding noiselessly , the same eternal 
gul-gul-gul " of my Boss's inextinguishable 
chclutn pipe ; the same entourage for furniture — 
skins, and yak-tail stuffed pillows, and dishes 
for salt tea, etc., etc.^ 

The chelum or chillum is the upper part 
or the bowl of the pipe, containing the 
tobacco and the charcoal ; the hooka is the 
casket, containing the perfumed water 
through which the smoke passes before 
reaching the smoker’s lips. Often this casket 
is a cocoanut, from the Greek word for 
which the pipe is also called narghile. 
The yak is the Tibetan ox. “ The hairs 
of its bushy tail are finer than human hair, 
and Indian women set great store by 
its possession ” (Aelian). The skins in 
the Master’s house are perhaps furs. 

As to H. P. B.’s own smoking, it will 
probably be of interest, to students of her 


* The Letters of H. P. Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett, p. 38. 
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life, to have the following extract from a 
French letter of her to Commandant 
Courmes, written from Adyar, 1st June, 
1883, translated into English : 

As to cigarettes, Dr. F. writes to the 
Colonel that L. embarrasses me ; that he tells the 
whole world that he is my benefactor, that I have 
(or rather that 1 had) a very bad reputation, in 
short that I smoked ! Oh, Lord, that then is the 
great crime ! Yes, I smoke, and some fifty ciga- 
rettes a day. But then, am 1 not a Russian, and 
does not the whole of society, and even the 
best of society, in Russia smoke ? I tell you all 
this (though you know it already from Mr. de M ), 
because i would not retain one friend, nor one 
brother, at the price of his ignorance of my 
vices — if it is a vice. Finally, 1 have as much right 
to smoke cigarettes as the ladies here [in India) 
and in England to drink brandy a»d water the 
whole long day, and as the French ladies to their 
short drinks of fine liqueurs or champagne. I 
have never had one drop of wine through my 
gorge and my palate is a virgin to liqueurs Then, 
let them dance, those .spiritists and European 
theosophists [who calumniated her) ^ 

A. J. Hamerster 
* * * 

CONTACT WITH ADYAR 

After spending several weeks at 
Adyar, Mr. P. T. E. Butt returned 
to Durban at the end of January ; 
he is a strong supporter of Mrs. 
Membrey, who has become General 
Secretary of the South African 
Section. She is, he says, “ com- 
paratively young and full of 
energy,” and she is Art mistress at 
the Technical College, Durban. 
Close connection with Adyar, the 
centre of inspiration, Mr. Butt 
regards as vital. He comments : 

The suggestion to press the sale of 
The Theosophist not only among 
members but also on bookstalls should 
be well worth the effort. Distant Sections 
can only know what is happening at 
Adyar through that channel. The value 
of this publicity work to Adyar ;|nd 
Theosophy generally can be better seen 
by comparison, even if the cases are not 
parallel. Imagine what would happen to 
the Royal Family if the Press did not 


chronicle their movements and doings 
daily. We shouldn’t know we had a King, 


The President had given a “ roof 
talk ** on music, in which he spoke 
of the creative activity excited by 
the rhythm of a moving train, 
specially musical invention, on 
which Mr. Butt makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks : 

Your fascinating talk on music the 
other evening appealed to me strongly, for 
I too -love music. There is a record 
claiming to translate into music the railway 
journey from Dufban to Maritzburg. 
This stretch of fifty miles bristles with 
tunnels, curves and variations in grade, 
and the musical effect has been very 
cleverly rendered, 

I have noticed in large Power 
Stations, with which I have had much 
to do, that with several high-powered 
units in motion, the sound-waves issuing 
from different centres appear to blend 
and form new resultant vibrations at 
certain spots. If these points are located, 
as they can be by observations, and an 
attempt to sing is made at such points, 
not only does the voice take on new 
qualities but the volume is greatly 
intensified. 

There are many beautiful musical 
pieces consisting of a slow succession of 
chords, each of which is a melody in 
itself. One of them, I believe, is named 
the “ Submerged Cathedral ”. 

* * * 

‘‘TAPPING” THE ETERNAL 
RECORDS 

I was interested in the paragx^h under 
“ Fntre Nous ” in the October isS^e of 
The Theosophist entitled ‘* Broadcast- 
ing the Voice of Christ ”. 

It recalled to my mind having read some 
time ago in a daily newspaper that 
Marconi thought of the possibility of 
tapping the Sermon on the Mount. It 
only needs, says Marconi, an instrument 


» From Charles Blech’s Contribution d I'histoire de la Sociiti Thiiosophique en France^ 
Paris, 1933, p. 20. 
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fine and delicate enough to pick up 
the voice. 

Irene Wall, 
Birmingham, 

* * ♦ 

WORLD WJDE PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN 

Suggestions from Java 

According to the International Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, we discussed with the 
Presidents of our Lodges and Centres in 
Java the International President’s proposal 
for world- wide Theos«>phical propaganda 
campaign ; and, further, the possibility of 
a closer co-ordination of the work of our 
separate Lodges in order to bring about 
a better mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

We quite agree that propaganda on 
strictly Theosophical lines is very urgent, 
and that it must show quite a new aspect 
of the Ancient Wisdom, adapted as much 
as possible to the period we live in. 

The Netherlands- Indian Section of the 
Theosophical Society makes the following 
suggestions : 

(1) Every month on a fixed day (we 
propose the first Thursday of the month) 
a world-wide synchronized public lecture 
should be held in every Lodge and Centre 
all through the Society. This lecture should 
have everywhere the same prearranged 
subject. 

(2) Synopses of these subjects, covering 
the whole period of the campaign, that is 
12 lectures, should be arranged beforehand 
and distributed among the lecturers. The 
lecturers, however, should remain at 
liberty to modulate the theme, as they 
are inclin^, so they can always give their 
own , tnSivndual opinion and interpretation 
on the free platform offered by tfie 
Lodges. 

(3) We should like a series of small 
leaflets to be prepared, containing about 
5,000 words at the utmost, treating 
the same questions as discussed at the 
lectures in a synthetic manner, and 
containing as many quotations from the 
standard books on Theosophy as may be 
possible and convenient. 


(4) These leaflets should be distributed 
among the public after the lecture. The 
public should be instructed that the whole 
series will cover a definite aspect of 
world-problems, seen from a Theosophical 
standpoint. We suggest the treating of 
the following subjects : 

(a) Brotherhood essential for Civili- 

zation ; 

(b) Education to Greatness ; 

(c) The Evolution of Science ; 

(J) Art for the Education of the 
Masses ; 

(e) Idealism in Industry ; 

(/) Internationalism and Nationalism ; 

(^0 The Heart of all Religions ; 

(h) Cfur Human Duty ; • 

(») The Aim of our Earthly Existence ; 

0 ) The Meaning of Pain ; 

(/r) The Reason and the Meaning of 
Death ; 

(1) How We Meet our Friends in 
the Hereafter. 

We should be very happy if this or a 
similar scheme could be adopted universally 
in our Society, and if the preparation of the 
synopses and pamphlets could be executed 
by our prominent members. We shall 
ourselves prepare a series and not await 
help from outside. 

(5) We are in favour of a regular and 
universal concentration group, with the 
strong intention to build up a link with all 
the Lodges and Centres of our Section and, 
if possible, with all the Centres in the 
world. The regular weekly concentration, 
built up in a definite form, will do much, 
we think, to strengthen the feeling of 
Brotherhood and co-partnership in our 
Society. We propose to give preference to 
the Thursday afternoon for this regular con- 
centration-group. But, as it must not 
interfere with traditional programmes, the 
day could vary. We think it, however, 
desirable to do it regularly and (if possible) 
weekly. 

(6) We suggest the following scheme 
of concentration, which will last from 10 
to 15 minutes : 

(а) We haimonize om physical bodies 
and lift our consciousness to the astral 
plane ; 

(б) We harmonize our emotions and 
lift our consciousness to the mental plane ; 

(c) We harmonize our thoughts and 
lift our consciousness to the Egoic plane ; 
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{d) We realize the Unity of all mem- 
bers, Centres, Lodges and Sections of 
the Theosophical Society ; 

{e) We are a chalice of living Light ; 

(/) The Universal Life of the Logos 
pours into that chalice ; 

ig) We recite the Mantram : 

“ O Hidden Life, vibrant in 
every atom ! 

O Hidden Light, shining in 
every creature ! 

O Hidden Love, embracing all 
in Oneness ! 

May each, who feels himself as 
one with Thee, 

Know he is therefore one with 
every other.” 

(h) Feeling our Oneness with all 
beings, we offer the Light on the Altar 
of Humanity ! 

(i) We look down upon our personal- 
ities, and we drench our bodies in the 
Heavenly Light ; 

(y) We return to the worlds but we 
try to keep in mind that we are centres 
of the Light of the World. 


(7) We shall organize also a special 
method of propaganda for the native 
Lodges, and especially for propaganda 
in small villages in the country. This 
work is already being done very well and 
is proceeding steadily. Perhaps we shall 
prepare a series of leaflets in Malay also, 
if that is desirable. 

(8) Next to this, we shall have our 
regular public meetings and lectures and 
classes. If possible, weekly and on a 
centrally prepared scheme. We shall take 
perhaps Dr. Besant’s Ancient Wisdom, 
There is established a Propaganda fund, 
which will enable the lecturers of the 
greater Lodges to travel to the smaller 


Lodges, and so assist them in this work of 
propaganda. 

(9) We will welcome very heartily all 
international lecturers who come to our 
shores. We offer them hospitality, friend- 
ship and co-operation in exchange for 
their work in lecturing and uplifting. 

(lO) We will try to keep in mind that 
all work is done in tfie name of those 
Great Brothers who established the 
Society, and who may perhaps use our work 
for the benefit of mankind* 

We discussed also the re-enlivening of 
the Theosophical Order of Service, which 
is practically extinct* in Java, but we 
do not feel competent enough to start 
afresh, as so much is already being done by 
other Societies. IVe induce, however, our 
members to enter those Societies, and to 
bring there the Light and Wisdom of 
Theosophy. 

The work here has a particular charac- 
ter, because of two races working side 
by side, the Dutch and the Javanese. 
Also two great religions stand side by side, 
the Christian and the Mohammedan. It 
is a splendid opportunity to show the 
reality and effectivity of Theosophical 
ideals, but nevertheless the methods by 
which we reach both groups have to be 
entirely different. We can almost say that 
there are two sections here, one Dutch 
and the other Indonesian. They number 
altogether nearly 700 members. In my 
opinion we must keep united, and so I am 
always trying to blend the work and to 
unite the Lodges, established on purely 
national lines. In Bandoeng, for instance, 
we have no less than three Lodges : one 
Dutch, another Javanese and the third 
Soudanese. 

A. J. H. VAN Leeuwen, 

President of the Netherlands 
East Indies Section, 


God has given you only your voice, but claims from you 
your music. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
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DAYS OF GREATNESS FOR APRIL 

“Your greatest men count but as nonentities in the arena where 
greatness is measured by the standard of spiritual development,” 
says the Master K. H. Nevertheless there are great names we 
delight to honour, and great days we celebrate, and the following 
occur in April ; 

April 1. Prince Bismarck, German statesman, born 1815. 

Hans Christian Andersen, born 1805. 

2. Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, born 742. 

Mirabeau, French orator, died 1791. 

3. George Herbert, English poet, bom 1593. 

Johannes Brahms, Austrian composer, died 1897. 

4. Telugu New Year’s Day. 

5. Charles Algernon Swinburne, English poet, born 1837. 

6. Raphael, Italian painter, died 1520. 

7. St. Francis Xavier, missionary, born 1506. 

William Wordsworth, English poet, born 1770. 

8. Petrarch, Italian poet, crowned 1341. 

9. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, died 1626. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, English painter and poet, died 1882. 

10. William Booth, Founder of the Salvation Army, bora 1829. 

12. Birth of Sri Rama. 

Muharram, Day of Remembrance of Great Martyrs (Muslim). 

13. Thomas Jefferson, U. S. A. President, born 1743. 

17. Benjamin Franklin, died 1790. 

18. David Livingstone, interred in Westminister Abbey, 1874. 

Joan of Arc beatified 1909. 

19. Paul Veronese, Italian painter, died 1588. 

Benjamin Disraeli, English statesman, died 1881. 

Charles Darwin, English scientist, died 1882. 

Good Friday. 

20. Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, born 121. 

..CIUicrEaster Day. 

Alexander the Great buried at Alexandria, 323 B. c. 

23. St. George’s Day. 

25. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector pf England, bom 1599. 

Anzac Day. 

26. Sir Henry Parkes, Australian statesman, died 1896. 

27. Ralph Waldo Emerson, American philosopher, died 1882. 
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Verbatim Reports of Talks 
and Answers to Questions, New 
Zealand, 1934; and Ojai, 1934; by 
J. Krishnamurti. (Star Publishing 
Trust, Adyar). 

These two books more emphatically 
than hitherto contain the assurance that, 
with the exception of their author, the 
entire human army is out of step. Hence 
the reviewer is as one in the outer 
darkness, commenting to his equally 
visionJess , brethren without* the bright 
circle of which their view too is wholly 
factitious. Yet the voice within is still 
heard to affirm that would but three or 
four directionlessly arrive within the 
invisible periphery, then error would melt 
as wax from the globe, and progress, a 
major error, would be discarded, and the 
light of understanding become omnipresent. 

Apart from this preliminary difficulty, 
the task in hand is rarely simple. For 
by contrast with the mass of subtle and 
recondite books, dealing with stars, atoms 
and vitamins, which reach this office, these 
latest reports of Star Camp discussions 
are distinctively explicit and matter-of- 
fact in expression. 

At the end of the previous decade 
the books of Krishnamurti inclined to an 
aesthetic richness culminating often in 
passages of moving beauty. We were 
then asked to contemplate man liberated 
as being “ naked as a single star in the 
sky Even the print in which the words 
were set and the binding that enclosed 
their pages gave the eye an uncommon 
pleasure. To-day it is largely by the 
chapters of that period that we make our 
mental assessments of the author, assessing 
being our instinctive practice. 

These two new books differ from 
their forerunners both in appearance and 
manner of expression. They arc in the 
cheapest format, and the appeal to beauty 
in their expression is quite incidental. We 
are now tersely directed to observe the 
harsh dissonance in the world and in us, 
which results from the friction between 


the environment and its adventitious 
product, the individual. The words are 
not easy to misunderstand, and yet their 
significance in relation* to ourselves is 
usually difficult to admit. We will agree, 
for instance, when we read that the world*s 
idealism is wrong. But Krishnaji is 
fervid on the point that there is no such 
thing as “ right idealism ’* — that the 
whole process of idealization is false and 
will always keep us remote from the 
realization of 'truth. His analysis not 
only reads irrefutably, but we have neither 
read nor can imagine its disproof. Not 
that it is in an atmosphere of advocacy 
and denial that truth can emerge. But 
with our author we must either appreciate 
•the extent to which we are contaminated by 
the errors he reveals, and so be free of 
them, or disagree. We cannot nod our 
heads, pass on, and continue to discover 
peace. 

Many are the hard assertions to be 
faced which demand to be picked up or 
nailed to the counter: That evolution is 
an environmental fact and yet utterly 
without significance to the Spirit ; that 
the concept of an individual Spirit is at 
any time and anywhere not merely an 
illusion but an especially unpleasant one ; 
that to climb the hills of heaven with 
wasting (or joyous) feet is only to per- 
petuate the illusion of duality in the 
universe ; that what we know as individual 
spiritual aspiration is merely a variant of 
the urge to flourish commercially (what 
Henrj^ James termed the worship of 
the * Bitch-Goddess, Success ”) ; that all 
ceremonial is motivated purely by gain 
to the individual who is an illusion ; and 
that, however exalted our apologetics 
for it, this is always so, ^ several 
•further propositions more likely be 
disturbing than familiar. 

Faced with the unfamiliar, we are 
apt to respond to the strongly human 
urge to compare. Readers of Krishnaji 
have often been *reminded of the greater 
lyrical poets, and numberless prose 
passages of other writers can be found 
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to point to his conclusions. And, though 
no man lives in resemblances, these 
reminders have often been striking. 
The Krishnaji of to-day, maturer in 
expression, might often have been an un- 
conscious plagiarist of the letters of D. H. 
Lawrence before they were published. 
The ideas of ‘Lawrence, inherited by 
Aldous Huxley and developed in his 
essays with characteristic intellectual 
vigour, have frequently a surprisingly 
intimate ring of Krishnaji. There is also 
the damaging attack on idealism, made in 
all its phases and degrees, by Ibsen, 
whose heir was Shaw, to whom the golden 
rule is that there is no golden rule. * For 
many years the pages of Keyserling 
have been studded witb conclusions to 
be found in these Camp Talks. This 
company must however be distinguished 
from the iconoclasts, whose common lust 
is to introduce new idols, before we can see 
in them sparks of what has become a 
flame in Krishnaji. These men, too, have 
asked us to relax our grasp on what we 
hold as precious, and, though their words 
may be widely revered, they too are largely 
ignored in everyday living. 


reasons for official nervousness. There 
may have been some embarrassment 
when an audience heard Gautama, 
Christ and Lenin cited as men not caught 
up in false values. There was too the 
questioner who felt that to live in freedom 
might be to break the law. Krishnaji’s 
hearty assurance that since man made 
the law surely no one could be better 
qualified to break it, may have been 
reckoned provocative. But it would 
seem that legislative sessions are still 
the more favoured occasions for making 
and breaking laws. 

These vehement utterances, various 
as may be their appeal, are beyond 
sincerity, ca'nnot be rationally^ dissolved, 
nor be forced to endorse any particular 
scheme of action. More positively there are 
vigorous hints as to what we can do to 
be free, without the obstructive aid of 
new concepts, of altruism, of all theories, 
of further additions to knowledge, accumu- 
lations of merit and the countless other 
intellectual entities which disguise the 
living durable ecstasy which is life 
in its completeness. And should the 
latter concern be an irrelevant matter to 


Yet these predecessors and contem- the books may yet be worth their 

poraries, who have anticipated parts of rupee (or foreign equivalent) as an 

Krishnaji’s thought, are in one thing not alternative relaxation to crime fiction, 

akin to him. They have made some For we can all relish the episode of the 

impact on their times, their lively minds rnan who, on assuring Krishnaji that 

can be scrutinized and estimated, their since listening to him he had become 

motives interpreted, by say an Emil free of the tyranny of memory, and was 

Ludwig. When the Teacher, however, is longer aware of his large money 

of moment to the whole of mankind he debts, was advised to consult his creditors 

is unhappily only reduced by time to a about the reality of his freedom. The 

false understanding. His objective life dilemma of the lady who was on the 

may be well known and recorded, but his brink of becoming a deaconess in the 

motivelessness is baffling, and in his Baptist Church, but suspected a doubt in 

personality the biographer clutches a her soul, may here and there raise a 

vacancy. Immediate fame can only be dolorous smile. Hence, if we mean 

achieved within the scale of the time’s merely to be amused, to pigeon-hole a 

immediate values. Posthumous fame is consideration, take sides in ignorance, 

a mejcp^.o''Svfiereby a man who was relegate the author to his correct 
in^ch^able to his own time is moulded’ position in a diagram of the cosmos — 
'oy a later age into a fiction acceptable then it would still be a pity to miss the 

to it. So to compare Krishnamurti to the material provided so cheaply in these 

already renowned creates no real lustre books. 

nor is the infinite understood through^ R. W. C. 


piecing together the finitd. 

During his New Zealand tour the 
broadcast of one of Krishnamurti’s was 
banned by the Government. It is 
difficult to discover in this text any 


The Occult Teachings of the 
Christ According to “ The Secret 
Doctrine/’ by Josephine Ransom. 
(T. P. H., Adyar.) 
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By The Secret Doctrine is, of course, 
meant H. P. B/s great book. As the 
writer herself explains, she has confined 
herself solely to this source of information 
on the three questions, namely, who the 
Christ was, and who Jesus, and what were 
the former's occult teachings ? It is only 
natural that the answer to the last question 
takes up far the greatest part of the pam* 
phlet. Nearly the whole of the pamphlet 
consists of “ scattered references from The 
Secret Doctrine^ pieced together There 
are few remarks of the author herself. But, 
of course, even in the simple grouping of 
given facts or doctrines, or even in the 
headings given to the different chapters or 
paragraphs, qne cannot escape bne's own 
mind and learning. So, for example, the 
identification of the Christ's Birth, Baptism, 
Transfiguration, Crucifixion and Ascension, 
with the five great Initiations, is clearly 
based on a reminiscence of Dr. Besant’s 
classification in her Esoteric Christianity^ 
or of Bishop Lead beater’s books. All 
sayings of H. P. B., even as interpreted 
by others, being full worthy of study, this 
booklet also shares in that merit, not only 
for its own sake, but also for the sake 
of The Secret Doctrine^ passages of 
which dealing with Christianity will, by 
this methodical treatment, become clearer 
to the student. The last paragraph, one 
of the few (too few !) personal remarks of 
the author, sums up the whole Christian- 
mystical teaching m a few words, and is 
well worth quoting : 

As 1 watch the celebration of the Eucharist 
in various Christian sects, 1 see this story [of 
Initiation] re|>eated. Through verbiage, gesture, 
vestment, and all non-essential yet reverent 
elements, there is revealed the age-long teaching 
of the approach, the ascent, the at-one-ment of 
the Son of Man with his Godhead, and this is 
the Occult Teaching of the Christ. 

A. J. H. 

Our Elder Brethren^ by Annie 
Besant. (T. P. H., Adyar. Price 
Rs. 2.) 

What a story book of magic and en- 
chantment for the World's Youth of To-daV ! 

For, a World-Youth, freshly speeded 
through a childhood of “ wings ” and 
wireless, stands impatiently even now at 
the door of To-morrow — demanding the 
Key of Understanding to the “ ways and 
the whys " of men. 


Here, then, arc made clear the 
world’s vast adventures, the world's 
great romances, and stranger mysteries — 
full of magic and covered often with 
the Light “ that never was on land 
or sea 

Here, then, are tal^s of Rulers, 
Teachers and Guides ; Sages, Saints and 
Martyrs — Those whom Youth to-day 
may follow along ways of wisdom, of 
peace or of love ; of harmony, of truth or 
of light ; or best of all of beauty to the 
great mountain-peaks of victory. 

Here they may meet the Teachers 
of Angels and of Men, sometimes known, 
sometimes unknown, sometimes visible, 
sometimes invisibly, but ever “ going 
about, doing good ”. 

Whose pen is able enough to take 
these stories of Dr. Annie Besant's and 
re\vrite them for the Youth of to-day 
and for the Youth of all time ? 

O. C. F. 

Tlie Pageantry of the Apo- 
calypse. An Interpretation by 
A. Allan. (The C. W. Daniel Co., 
London, 1934. Price 5s.) 

The Revelation of Saint John is 
admittedly ** the most controversial " of 
the books of the New Testament, It has 
been commented on from the most different 
standpoints. The present writer’s effort 
is based on his view of the book as “ an 
epitome of the history of the world from 
the dawn of civilization to the final doom ; 
it therefore deals with all stages and 
phases of civilization That is rather a 
colossal thing to say of any book. And 
of course the writer cannot be said to have 
made it true except, perhaps, when we 
cut the world's history down to that small 
part of it bordering the Mediterranean, 
and to that smaller part of time covered 
by^ a few paltry millenniums. Cui'ous 
notions are propounded by the writer, i 
will give one instance. In the Heavenly 
City, which in the last millennium will 
descend to earth, 

there is to be np temple. It is to be a 
wireless broadcasting station from which sermons 
will be broadcast all over the world continuously 
by day and by night. Medical advice will be 
broadcast also by specialists of the highest 
eminence. Whether this institution will last only 
a thousand years, or until the end of time, we 
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cannot tell. If the inhabitants require any food 
it will have to be manufactured synthetically, 
as our modern chemists hope to do in the future. 
Then the law of gravitation will have to be 
suspended, otherwise the Holy City could not 
safely come down * ' out of heaven from God ’ ’ . 
It would dash itself to pieces, or bury itself in 
the earth like a meteorite ; if it did not dash 
the earth to pieces also. (Therefore) this New 
Jerusalem is not a member of the solar system. 
But as to the region of the universe in which 
this Holy City will be situated, there is no 
indication given. 

So, there seem still some doubts left 
in the writer’s mind, though one would 
not think it, wheij reading the book. 

A. J. H. 

The Mysteries of the Triangle^ by 
Leonard Bosman. (The Dharma 
Press, London, 1934. Price Is. 6d.) 

The booklet consists of two articles, 
the first bearing the same title as 
transcribed above, the second entitled 
Self-Realization through Freemasonry 
Though meant more especially for 
Freemasons, nearly the whole of it 
might, I think, be also understood by 
non- Freemasons. The first article explains 
the most important Masonic symbol 
of the triangle, more particularly the 
Equilateral Triangle, as the representation 
of “a balanced nature,” Freemasonry 
teaching “ the art of balance,” the 
balance, namely, of the three aspects 
of life, — “ the Wisdom which is Will, 
the Strength of Love, and the Beauty 
of the Creative Mind ”. The second 
article traces the basic principle of the 
triune nature of man and the universe, 
as symbolized by the Triangle, in its 
development through all the stages rep- 
resented as degrees in Freemasonry ”, 
As being of a more technical nature, 
we will not, therefore, follow the writer 
any 

A. J, H. 

Education, by Hazrat Inayat 
Khan. (Luzac & Co., London.) 

There is nothing new in this hand- 
book for the ** educator,” but at the same 
time it contains much that might be a 
useful guide to the vast majority of 
parents who are themselves “ problem 
parents **. 


For my own part, I should utterly 
reject any or every scheme of education 
which advocated a system of “ rewards 
and punishments ” as correctives, and 
which stated that “ punishment is 
natural ” (page 51). 

This is the code of a world as it is 
to-day, full of misery and suffering, f.e., 
rule by external authority. 

O. C. F. 

MAGAZINES 

The Theosophical College Magazine 
(Madanapalle), October. With H, Sunder 
Rao as ]pditor and Dr. James H. Cousins 
(Principal of the College) in ^he offing, one 
would expect a college journal of super- 
excellence, and here it is. Artistic ideals 
are made concrete on every page. The 
Temple of Art in the midst of the College 
(here described) links the student with 
other famous centres of ancient art like 
Ajanta and modern schools like Santini- 
ketan, and is destined to connect the 
cultural areas of India with those abroad. 
Most fittingly, this article is illustrated 
with the portrait of a Punjabi poet, 
Ghalib, which, because of its Cbrist- 
likeness, was reproduced by the Y. M. C. A. 
in Calcutta for a Christmas card. The 
prevailing tone of the journal is indicated 
by the subjects it discusses : sculpture, 
idealism, education for employment, 
conflict of religions, earthquakes, capital 
punishment, the World Mother (by Mrs. 
Cousins), besides a poem by Dr. Cousins, 
and a salutation of Dr. Cousins by another 
poet (G. K. Chettur), reminiscent of 
Tennyson’s apostrophe to Mantovano ”. 
Other lighter articles go to make up a 
bright, dignified number, introduced with 
a greeting by Dr. Arundale from the 
Besant Memorial School, Adyar, to “ its 
brother at Madanapalle ”. Without some 
indication of the cost of the magazine, 
we shall have to regard it as “ priceless 

Zest, a monthly journal pub- 
lisTied by the Arundale Club, 
Sydney. (Price 3s. 6d. per annum.) 

Sixteen pages of bright ideas, keeping 
afire the enthusiasm of a group of young 
people who are concerned less with them- 
selves and more with the world they live in. 
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“ Youth has something to give,” says the 
Editor (B, P. Ferric), and more and more 
“as its static possibilities are changed 
into dynamic realities Zest is challenging 
the Churches to stop their intersectarian 
bickering lest it surely “ kill the last rem- 
nants that remain of true Christianity — the 
Christ-principle Zest challenges the 
picture-producers to cease mixing beauty 
with sex -ugliness : 

Youth to-day is sick and tired of hearing 
high and mighty Mother Grundies of both sexes, 
ranting foolishly on the decadence of to-day’s 
youth, that it refuses to sit quietly by any longer 
whilst these half-blind cynics of Lemon Avenue 
hurl their ban. 

Zest is clean and fresh and breezy, 
like the youth who throng the Australian 
bush and the Australian beaches. Its 
challenge rings out again in an article by 
Harold Morton, “ Are You Destructive ? ” : 

One of the tragedies of the modern world 
is the large number of people w'ho have not 
learned the destructive art. We need special 

Magazines Received: 

Advance India 
The American Theosophist 
The Beacon 
Boletin de la Sociedad Teosdfica Espafiola 
Bulletin Th^osophique ... 

The Calcutta Review 
The Canadian Theosophist 
The Dakota Theosophist 
Dharmarajya 
Evolucion ... 

Gnosi 

The Hindustan Review ... 

The Indian Library Journal 
Interdependence 
Israel at Work 
Kalyana Kalpataru 
Kuntur 

The Liberal Catholic 
The Link ... 

The London Forum 
The Modern Review 
The Muslim Review 

News and Notes of the T. S. in Australia 


schools to train them . . . Destruction is 
as important as construction . . . Children 
should not be prevented from exercising their 
destructive tendencies . . . The destructive 

forces should be harnessed to desirable ends. 
Why not harness them to destroy slums, to 
abolish the hideous things which exist around 
us, paling fences, unkempt backyards, rows of 
terraced bouses . . . Instead of abolishing 

a slum we burn our surplus wheat. Instead of 
dumping the hideous ornaments that are turned 
out by the million in Birmingham, Berlin and 
Tokio, we dump our surplus fruit at sea . . . 
A very commendable example of the use of 
destructive impulses is to be found in the 
young Mayor of Redfern’s recent action : *' The 
slums must go and we will not lest until they 
go, ’ ‘ he declares ... If you want to take 
your part in building the grand new world of 
your ideals, be willing to be a great destroyer. 

Zest is “ Deaicated to the Spirit of 
Youth.” Two bright spots in the Arundale 
Club activities are dances and hiking 
parties, and the young people are both 
members and non-members of the 
Theosophical Society. 

J. L. D. 


... January. 

... Dec. and January. 
... December. 

... January. 

... Jan. and February, 
... February. 

... Dec. and January. 
... January. 

... January 19th. 

... December. 

. . . August-Octobcr. 

... January. 

... Jan. and February. 
... October. 

... January. 

... January. 

... J uly-September. 

... Jan. and February. 
... Dec. and January. 
... Jan. and February. 
... February. 

... February. 

... Feb,-March, 
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The Non^subscribing Presbyterian 

... 

... Jan. and February. 

Persatoean Hidoep 

... 

... Jan. and February. 

De Pionier ... 

... 

... Dec., Jan. and Feb. 

Pretoria Lodge Newsletter 


... December. 

Revista Teosofica Cubana 

... 

... Dec. and January. 

La Revue Theosophique le Lotus Bleu 

... 

... Dec. and January. 

Stri Dharma 

... 

... Jan. and February. 

Sunt 

... 

... No. 11-12. 

The Temple Artisan 

... 

. . . October- N ovember. 

Teosofi 


... No. 12. 

Theosofie in,Ned.-Indie 


... Jan. and February. 

Teosofisk Tidskrift 


... January, 

Theosophia ... 

... * 

... Jan. and February. 

Theosophical News and Notes 


, . . January-February. 

The Theosophical Path ... 

... 

... January. 

Theosophikon Deltion ... 


... January. 

Toronto Theosophical N ews 


... Dec. and January. 

Uranus 

... 

... January. 

The Vaccination Inquirer 


... Jan. and February, 

Yoga 

... 

... January. 

The Young Builder 

... 

... Jan. and February, 

Books and Pamphlets Received : 



A Guide to Adyar, by Mary K. Neff. (T. 

p. 

H., Adyar.) 

Ahul Fazl and Akbar, by C. JinarEjadasa. 

(T. 

P. H.. Adyar.) 


Astrological Prediction, Easy Lessons No. 2. (Harwood, London.) 

Matter and Myth and Spirit, by Dorothea Chaplin. (Simpkin, Marshall, London.) 

Eminent Americans, by Jabez T. Sunderland. (R. Chatterjee, Calcutta.) 

YogavUsi^tha and Its Philosophy and YogavUsi^tha and Modern Thought, 
by B. L. Atreya, M.A., D. Litt. (Benares.) 

The Dhammapada, trans. by S. W. Wijayatilke. (G. A. Natesan, Madras.) 

Vagaries, by a Vagabond. (London.) 

The Rig Veda Samhita, by S. Padmanabha Iyengar, B.A. (The Soum3ra Book 
Depot, Mylapore.) 

Presidential Address, by Dr. Pearay Lai Srivatsava, at the All-India Homoeo- 
pathic Conference, Bombay, 1934. 

Las Matematicas de la Moral, por Fernando Redondo Ituarte. (Madrid.) 

'Pk ^-Sreat Pyramid in Fact and in Theory, Vol. II, by William Kingsland, 
M.I.E.E. (Rider & Co., London). 

Sanskrit Essentials of Grammar and Language, by Kurt F. Leidecker 
M. A., Ph. D. (Anchorite Press, New York.) 

The Next Three Years, by Alice A. Bailey (Lucis Publishing Co., New York). 

Kabir Adya Gnana Prakash, by Manilal T. Mehta (Baroda). 

Verbatim Repor^ts of Talks and Answers to Questions, Italy and Norway, 1933, 
by J. Krishnamnrti (Star Publishing Trust, Adyar). 

Bast and West — Gilbert Murray and R. Tagore (International Institute of, 
Intellectual Co-operation, Paris). 

Kabir arid the Bhagti Movement, by Mohan Singh (Atma Ram and Sons, Lahore). 






A FULL MOON NIGHT AT VDYAK 

(Photo untouched) 






ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

By THE EDITOR 


Adyar’s Celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee 

O N May 6th a special celebra- 
tion of the Silver Jubilee of 
riis Majesty the King-Emperor 
will take place at Adyar. In the 
morning there will be Community 
Singing, followed by the feeding of 
a large number of poor people. 
This will probably take most of 
the morning. In the afternoon, a 
portrait of the King-Emperor in 
the uniform of one of his Indian 
regiments will be placed in the 
Great Hall and garlanded with 
rose flowers. The garlanding 
will be followed by a short 
commemorative programme, in- 
cluding an address on “ Kingship 
This function will be open to the 
public. In the evening residents 
will be the guests at dinner of the 
President and Shrimati Rukmini 
Devi. The dinner will probably 
be followed by a musical enter- 
tainment. 

A number of residents have 
already subscribed to the Silver 
Jubilee Fund opened by H. E. 
the Governor of Madras. Doubt- 
less in many other places within 


the British Empire the Silver 
Jubilee will be enthusiastically 
observed. We are hoping at 
A’dyar that His Majesty’s broadcast 
address to the Empire will not be 
at such a time as to prevent our 
listening in. 

#*# 

A Besant Week 

I must heartily congratulate 
the Sri Shahu Chatrapati Lodge 
of the Thcosophical Society, 
Kolhapur, on a very practical and, 
I am told, successful commemora- 
tion last year of Dr. Besant’s 
birthday — October 1st. The com- 
memoration was in the form of 
a “ Week ’’ lasting from the 25th 
September to October 1st, that 
day affording an opportunity for 
a fine culmination for all the 
activities. A number of leaflets 
were printed and widely distributed. 
One was “ Dr. Besant and the 
Social Order," another " Dr. Besant 
as an Educationist,” a third “ Dr. 
Besant as a Politician,” a fourth 
was entitled ” Dr. Besant’s contri- 
bution to Science,” while the fifth 
was “ Dr. Besant — Her Contribu- 
tion to Religion ”. Each leaflet 
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contained a short but adequate 
description of Dr. Besant’s work 
in the department concerned, and 
at the end gave a list of relevant 
works with prices. The leaflets 
are of such general value that 
I am printing them elsewhere in 
this issue, so that when October 
1st comes round again Lodges 
may have some effective material 
either for use as it is or as 
suggestive for ?. different type of 
celebration altogether. The Sri 
Shahu Chatrapati Lodge has 
arranged its celebration in the 
manner most suitable to its 
requirements, but other Lodges 
may find other types of celebration 
more congenial and effective. I 
hope that someday we shall have a 
Book of Theosophical Celebrations 
such as Dr. Hayward has so 
admirably composed for a number 
of great personages of the world. 
Every Lodge should have copies 
of Dr. Hayward’s Books of Cele- 
brations, for use and for inspiration. 
★ * 

A New AnniTersary 

On March 1st, the first anniver- 
sary of the passing of Bishop 
Leadbeater, who left his body 
on that day in Perth, Western 
Australia, at 4.15 p.m. (Australian 
time), a Commemoration was held 
in the Great Hall at Headquarters. 
After a brief introduction from 
myself, a number of passages 
were read from his writings, 
followed by a short address on 
“ His Way With Youth ”. Then 
was recited a beautiful hymn of 
his own composition, and the 
brief proceedings' closed with the 
reading of two tributes — one by 
Dr. Besant to Bishop Leadbeater, 
and the other by Bishop Lead- 


beater to Dr. Besant — and the 
Bishop’s own magnificent exhorta- 
tion on the passing of Dr. Besant, 
adapted to include him as well as 
her. It was indeed an impressive 
meeting, full of the spirit of the 
last words he ever spoke : 

CARRY ON ! 

Thousands throughout the world, 
probably more non-members of 
the Theosophical Society than 
membeis, have had ocpasion to be 
grateful to him for dispersing 
from their minds and feelings the 
fears, the terrors, and the shadows 
of death. He was a great gentle- 
man, and suffered the fate of the 
great whose greatness is beyond 
the understanding of the crowd — 
persecution and belittlement. But 
no dark clouds from the black 
miasmas of ignorance could ever 
penetrate the constant radiance of 
his being. I have never known a 
human being so constantly joyous, 
so indifferent to the virulent 
attentions of his detractors, so 
unaffectedly friendly and under- 
standing towards those who poured 
upon him their abuse. How 
ashamed must such be, if they are 
capable of the strength of shame, 
to know that he received each cruel 
word with a kindly thought. And 
how full of remorse will some day 
be all those who have persuaded 
themselves that they have chapter 
and verse for their denunciation 
of his so-called “ immorality ” ! It 
is hopeless to try to convince those 
who revel in their own dirt. But 
to some of us it is enough, had we 
no other knowledge, to compare 
him as we have known him for 
many decades of years with those 
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who are his detractors — to see 
their lives as we have watched his. 
He cares nothing for all this, but 
must not mind if some of us who 
are left behind are now and again 
fiery for truth and justice: and 
February 17th and March 1st are 
days many of us hold very sacred. 

A full report of the proceedings 

will be found elsewhere in this 

issue. When March 1st comes 

round again many Lodges of the 

Society may like to follow the 

procedure we adopted and to use 

the same re'adings. 

* 

* 

The Straight Theosophy Campaign 

Our Publicity Department has 
been very busy for some consider- 
able time planning this world-wide 
Campaign which it is hoped will be 
strenuously undertaken by Theo- 
sophical Lodges throughout the 
world from October to December 
next. A most interesting chart has 
been prepared, giving suggestions 
for meetings and study classes to 
be held during each week of the 
three months. This chart is being 
sent free to every Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society throughout 
the world. But it is only intended 
as a suggestion for a three months 
programme, since each Lodge will 
itself probably know how best to 
run the Campaign having regard 
to local circumstances and needs. 
But some at least of the ideas 
will surely be found valuable. 
In addition, the Publicity Depart- 
ment has prepared a large num- 
ber of penny leaflets attractively 
printed and dealing with the 
various subjects the Campaign 
comprises. These leaflets will be 
available, so far as English-speak- 
ing conntries gr^ concerned, at a 


price which will enable the Lodges 
to sell 50 per cent at a profit and 
distribute the other 50 per cent 
free. Non-English-speaking coun- 
tries are, of course, free to translate 
them and to use them as may 
seem best. Every Lodge will 
receive the chart direct from Adyar, 
and I shall be very happy to hear 
what members think of it, and 
how individual Lodges are going 
to adapt it to suit .their special 
needs.. I hope also to be favoured 
with reports as to the observed 
effects of the Campaign, not so 
much in an increase of membership 
as in an increase of interest in 
Theosophy. May I ask General 
Secretaries to draw constant atten- 
tion to this Straight Theosophy 
Campaign, so that by October it 
may be in full swing ? It is by 
no means too early even now to 
begin the necessary planning in the 
shape of Lodge syllabuses, enter- 
tainments, public lectures, etc. 
Coming events must cast well- 

defined shadows before. 

* 

*■ ♦ 

The Presidential Address 

It is too early yet to receive 
reactions from all over the world 
to my first Address as President. 
But I have just received from 
The Theosophical Broadcasting 
Station in Australia an order for 
2,000 copies for distribution to each 
individual rriember of the Section. 
I . presume this means that our 
Theosophical Station, very much 
in touch with Australian public 
opinion, considers that the Address 
will do useful Theosophical propa- 
ganda, clearing tihe air and helping 
to place our Movement on its 
original foundations. There is 
much, in my first Address, about 
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Adyar and about our workers at 
Adyar which may not be of any 
particular interest to the general 
public. But every member of the 
Society should be keenly inter- 
ested in the Personnel of his 
Headquarters, for it forms the 
heart of the Society to which he 
has the honour to belong. My 
second Address will naturally be 
very much shorter and of more 
general concerrv.. I am hoping to 
have it ready in' time to reach 
every Lodge throughout the world 
before I actually deliver it here at 
Adyar. And my wish is that on 
December 26th, or as near to this 
date as convenient, it may be read 
by an officer of the Lodge to his 
fellow-members. I am anxious, 
too, that all over the world there 
may be held informal Conventions 
— Diamond Jubilee Conventions — 
synchronising with the great Con- 
vention itself at Adyar, so that 
the whole world becomes in a 
measure a vast Theosophical 
Convention releasing power and 
blessing for the furtherance of the 
Masters’ work. The Adyar Con- 
vention programme will also be 
ready well ahead so far as regards 
its main features, some of which 
may be able to be reflected in 

these Supporting Conventions. 

# 

* « 

Towards a Japanese Section 

Those who have been reading 
my Presidential Address will re- 
' member that I am hoping we shall 
have a Japanese Section in our 
Society at no distant date. I am 
happy to read in The Japan 
Advertiser, published in Tokyo, the 
following paragraph : 

All interested in Theosophy are invited 
to attend an informal meeting of the 


organization in Tokyo, which will be held at 
2.30 o’clock to-morrow afternoon at the 
home of Miss Casey, No. 13 Mikawadai- 
machi, Azabu, which is half way between 
the Roppongi and the Mikawadai streetcar 
stops. Mrs. Devereux, president of the 
Brotherhood Lodge in New Orleans, will 
be present at the meeting. She is on her 
way to India, and this will be the only 
opportunity which friends and members 
here will have of hearing her speak. 

Mrs. Devereux is a very live 
wire in the United States, and we 
already have her daughter here at 
Adyar helping in the Presidential 
and Publicity offices in the efficient 
Devereux way. Mrs. and Miss 
Devereux will shortly be leaving 
for a stay in Kashmir, and will 
then return to settle down at Adyar 
for a winter’s work. 

I earnestly hope that every 
traveller who finds his way to 
Japan will make a point of visiting 
our Tokyo brethren. The address 
of the Tokyo Lodge is as in the 
paragraph and each month on the 
last page of The Theosophist. 
A Japanese Section would be of 
immense value to our Society and 
to Japan, and I trust the Tokyo 
Lodge is doing what it can to 
become the mother Lodge of the 
Section. And Hongkong and 
Shanghai must be father and 
mother to the Chinese Section. I 
am almost impatiently waiting for 
news that in each country the 
necessary seven Lodges are already 
well on the way. 

* 

" Birmingham ... is booming *' 

A friend in Birmingham, 
Alabama, U.S.A., writes to a friend 
at Adyar : 

Birmingham Lodge is booming. We 
have taken in fifteen new members since 
last May, and still they come. Our classes 
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are proving a great success and an inspira- 
tion. My class in public speaking was 
over-enrolled and so I had to split it into 
two, which means double work as well as 
double income, but 1 have never enjoyed 
doing anything more. E .... is 
teaching a class in Creative Design, and 
so many of the members are taking it 
and enjoying it and discovering things 
they never knew before. R . . . , at 

the enquirers’ class in Theosophy, has a 
record attendance of around thirty every 
Sunday afternoon. And we are actually 
making money for a change. After the 
monthly public lectures, we serve coffee 
and sandwiches, the latter furnished by 
the members, and we charge fi^e cents for 
the coffee and five cents for a double 
sandwich, and last meeting we took in two 
dollars just in nickels and dimes. It all 
adds up, you know. 

I am not surprised, since in 
Birmingham, Alabama, lives Mrs, 
Orline Moore, who believes heart 
and soul in Theosophy, and stands 
for Theosophy all the time. She 
is full of life and eagerness, and 
considers that Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society are having 
a New Deal of which she is deter- 
mined to take full advantage. 

* ♦ 

A “ Lodge ” of the Theosophical Society 

I am in a way glad to hear that a 
majority of the Board of Directors 
of the Theosophical Society in 
America are opposed to the use 
of the word “ Lodge ” to designate 
a minor nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood. I have never liked 
the word “ Lodge ” and have only 
liked the word “ Branch " a little 
better. It is suggested that instead 
of using the word “ Lodge ” or 
“ Branch ” the designation should 
be “ The Theosophical Society 
in . . . ”, giving the name of the 
town or city. I am in entire accord, 
just as, with regard to a Section, 


I think the designation should be 
“ The Theosophical Society in 
. . . ” giving the name of the 
country. Psychologically, and from 
the standpoint of advertising, the 
proposal has everythi;ig to recom- 
mend itself ; and the only argument 
which can be advanced per contra 
is the traditional usage of the word 
“ Lodge ” from the early begin- 
nings of the Theosophical Society, 
and the fact that the word 
“ Lodge ” has a very special mean- 
ing for us in its derivation from 
the Great Whfte Lodge. Can we 
afford to forego this link, for link 

it surely is ? 

• 

A Problem 

But what aid we lu uo if there 
are several groups of the Society in 
one city ? Are we to designate 
them according to the districts they 
respectively serve ? But if there 
be more than one in a single 
district ? Are we then to attach 
the name of the particular sub- 
locality served by the group ? I 
think there is a real difficulty here. 
Groups might not like to be known 
as The Theosophical Society in 
London, Group No. 1, or 2, or 3, etc. 
And there may be some Groups 
with very special attachments to a 
name. The other day a ” Lodge ” 
asked my permission to call itself 
“ Arundale ". I think that names 
of persons should be avoided — 
even the names Blavatsky, Olcott, 
Besant, and so on. The more 
impersonal we are, the less we 
attach the labels of personal names 
to our various groupings, the better 
for the work we have to do. And 
this is one of the principal reasons 
why I like the proposal of the 
Board of Directors in America. 
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But it will be interesting to have 
comments on the idea, and I 
invite these for publication in 
The Theosophist, with specials 
reference to the problem of large 
places where there are many 
Lodges or Branches, and to the 
question of the power in our 
Society of the very word " Lodge ” 
itself. 

* 

“ A Piece of Ka^ma 

A friend writes to me that by 
asking for suggestions and advice 
I have called Karina down upon 
my head, and then proceeds to 
the sending of a really interesting 
letter. First, she tells me I must 
make it possible for all “ exiles ” 
to return to membership of the 
Theosophical Society. No one 
should ever exile himself from 
membership, however much the 
Society may seem temporarily to 
be coloured by some specific 
sectarianism. In a Society com- 
posed of 30,000 ardent seekers 
after Truth there must needs be 
sectarianism, dogmatism, the flaun- 
ting of authority, iconoclasm, and 
all the other “ isms ” which either 
need emphasising or are just the 
signs of a seeker of Truth having 
found a toy he has never seen 
before. I do not want to denude the 
Society of these “ isms ” but rather 
to welcome them, doing my best 
to keep them in their due place, 
and ever presenting the Society 
to the world as a Movement which 
includes and does not exclude. 
The “ exiles ” — they have mostly 
exiled themselves — should have 
realized that the'‘ Society can- 
not, does not, and never will, 
become subordinate to any of the 
’yvaves of movements which from 


time to time surge through our 
membership. 

« 

* * 

Loyalty to the Society 

Suppose such a wave to appear 
in the near future, or suppose 
another President send forth 
such a wave — as did our late 
President. Suppose that wave 
to be supremely uncongenial to 
me personally and to my sense 
of the real purpose of the Society, 
Am I going to leave the Society 
because am out of sympathy 
with such wave, or with the policy 
of the majority ? Am I going to 
leave the Society because 1 believe 
it is being wrongly guided, and 
I feel myself to be in a helpless, 
and perhaps hopeless, minority ? 
To do this is, in my judgment, not 
only weak, but a deplorable lack of 
appreciation of and confidence in 
the basic principles of the Society. 
For my own part, I believe in the 
Society above all persons, above 
all movements, above all colourings, 
with which it may be temporarily 
associated. And I am not going 
to allow any persons, or inter- 
pretations, however much they 
may be momentarily engulfing 
the Society, to drive me out, or to 
cause me to lose confidence in 
the eternal purposes on which the 
Society is based. My allegiance 
is to the Society, and to its 
three Objects. Persons may come, 
and Movements may go, but the 
Society and its three Objects 
will go on for ever, and I hope 
I with them. Therefore, there 
should never have been any 
“ exiles ”, and I trust that during 
my Presidentship there will be no 
more, 


♦ # 
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Besearoh 

And then my friend pleads for 
real research activity among mem- 
bers of the Society. She feels 
there is far too much study 
leading nowhere in particular, and 
far too little scientific adventure. 
She would like to see Botany 
allied to Astronomy, the corres- 
pondences established between Lily 
and Rose and the Nebulae of 
these different types. She would 
like to see evolution of the crystal 
studied ip its human * and its 
planes of consciousness aspects. 
She would like to see sex studied 
in relation to history — femininity 
and masculinity in races and in 
nations, and perhaps the division 
of races and nations into sexes, 
with special reference to fortunate 
and unfortunate sex alliances and 
in some cases the unhappy married 
life with its inevitable divorce. 
She would like to see astrologers 
working at the ductless glands, and 
correlating geological ages with the 
Zodiacal Signs. Why, she asks, 
did Nature for a long time 
produce everything with a sting ? 
Is Dr. Bhagavan Das, she asks, 
correlating the principal castes 
with human bodily functions ? 
Her suggestion is that sudras 
represent the nutritive system, 
the vaishyas the blood system, 
the kshattriyas the nervous sys- 
tem, the brahmanas the aerating 
system. 

I agree that members of the 
Theosophical Society have a unique 
opportunity for research in view 
of the wonderful knowledge at 
their disposal. And we must ally 
the opportunity to the wisdom, 
lest both be snatched away from 
unworthy votaries. 


I should like competent mem- 
bers, who are specialising in the 
various departments of knowledge, 
to let me know what researches 
need making which our Science 

should be able to facilitate. 

* 

♦ * 

Fraternisation '' 

And now for letter No. 2, from 
a male member this time, who 
wants me to give a quite definite 
proof of my belief ‘in Universal 
Brotherhood. He writes of Theo- 
sophical Societies other than our 
own, and asks me to have a friendly 
attitude towards them, both per- 
sonally and officially. Of course, 
r am happy to be friendly to them 
all. But I am perfectly clear that 
each movement must go its own 
way in its own way, neither with 
Federation nor with union. The 
Theosophical Society is glad indeed 
to be on the most friendly terms 
with all other Theosophical Socie- 
ties. It certainly has no intention 
whatever of making any propa- 
ganda among the groups belonging 
to such other Societies, either for 
its principles or for its membership. 
It indulges in no feeling of superior- 
ity, even though it happens to be 
the oldest of all the Societies, as 
its name The Theosophical Society 
signifies. Nor does it claim any 
exclusive access to the teachings 
we know as Theosophy, or any sole 
possession of Truth. The other 
Societies grew into separation for 

one reason or another. 

* 

Divepsity's Value ^ 

Well and goqd, let the cause for 
such separation have been what it 
may. While there seems to be need 
for the separation, while any move- 
ment regards itself alone as, let us 
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say, a genuine movement; while 

any movement believes that it 

alone possesses the really direct line 

of descent or truly expresses the 

original teachings of Theosophy, 

let the separation continue for the 

benefit of those concerned and for 

the satisfaction of the needs of 

those who aspire in varying ways. 

I think that at present these various 

lines have their place and purpose. 

But I do also think that sooner or 

later there may once again be one 

body, and that the advent of this 

time depends very largely on the 

honourable relations each of these 

movements bears towards all the 

rest. Let there be no proselyti- 

sation, no penetration into another 

movement for the purpose of 

attracting its membership away. 

Let there be no assumption of 

superiority by one movement over 

another. Let there be no invidious 

comparisons or assertions. Let 

there be a frank and brotherly 

recognition that each movement 

serves its own useful purpose — a 

purpose no less useful, but surely 

no more useful, than the purposes 

pursued by other movements. 

★ 

* * 

k A Common Council ? 

As for a Federation, for a 
Common Council, for a Common 
Convention — ideas which come to 
my friend’s mind — I see no neces- 
sity for these at present. The 
ideal of Universal Brotherhood by 
no means demands that we must 
all be alike or work alike or think 
alike or strive alike or form com- 
mon organisations or hold common 
meetings. To my mind the ideal 
of Universal Brotherhood demands, 
on the contrary, a wealth of 
difference, but embodied in a 


solidarity which should need no 
outward expression. The very fact 
that an individual calls himself a 
Theosophist should be a de facto 
declaration of friendship and good- 
will towards all, and should not in- 
volve any external trappings or cere- 
monial whatever. Take religions. 
A Theosophist is a friend to all 
religions, whether he belongs to 
one or not. He does not think, 
nor does he need to think, about 
a Federation of religions, or about 
a Commbn Council for the religions 
of the world. He is a friend to 
them all. It may be good to work 
for such Federation so far as 
regards the outer world. When 
friendship does not exist it has 
to be stimulated in such ways. 
But a Theosophist has passed 
beyond this stage of needing 
external stimulation. For myself, 
for example, I feel quite friendly 
towards the Independent Theo- 
sophical movements, towards the 
brethren who have their headquart- 
ers at Point Loma, and towards 
all other movements using the 
old name. If they care to invite 
me, I shall be happy to visit them 
in a spirit of genuine goodwill 
and without any arriere pensie of 
superiority or condescension. I 
shall not want to brag about 
my possession of the only real 
Theosophy and plead with my 
audience to return to the true 
fold. I shall not want in any way 
to convince my friends that they 
would be well advised to leave 
the movement to which they 
belong and join the Theosophical 
Society. I shall take it that they 
have their place in the world, and 
I shall honour such place whatever 
it is : though I shall all the time 
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he feeling that it is a pity there 
ever was need for these bifurcations, 

I hope this does not sound in 
any way discourteous or sinister. 
I do feel there should be in fact 
but one Theosophical Society. 
But since many exist I accept 
them with goodwill, hoping that 
some day there may be but one 
again. But let it be clear that united 
we do not necessarily stand, and 

divided we do not necessarily fall ! 

* 

The Gathering Advanoe Guard 

It is both interesting and signi- 
ficant to watch our elder workers 
being gradually relieved at their 
posts by the Old Guard of yester- 
day who have become young once 
more. How obvious that death — 
I wish the word could be abolished 
because of the weight of depressing 
thought-forms which permeates 
it — is the regenerator, and the 
truest friend struggling humanity 
has, treated though he be as if he 
indeed were Public Enemy No. 1. 
Our greater generals have already 
gone before, and have called to 
their side some of their ablest 
lieutenants : Mr. Albert Schwarz, 
Dr. Weller van Hook, Monsieur 
Charles Blech, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, 
Miss Dodge, Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe, 
Dr. van der Leeuw, Captain 
Max Wardall, Mr. C. E. Nelson, 
Colonel Green, Mr. C. Swaminatha 
Mudaliar, Mr. Jal Minocher 
Homji, Mr. J. P. Allan, Mr. I. de 
J. Olivares, Miss Noble, Mr. E. 
Udny, Bishop Irving Cooper. 

I have referred to most of these 
in my Presidential Address. Else- 
where will be found a little tribute 
to Bishop Cooper. Miss Noble 
was one of our late President’s 
most faithful workers in India, and 
9 


only retired when work was no 

longer possible to her. 

* 

Mr. Udny 

For Mr. Udny I have always had 
a specially affectionate.regard. He 
was one of the finest stalwarts in our 
Society — counting nothing too hard 
or too unorthodox if it might serve 
the causes he loved. He was a 
Civil Servant in earlier life, and on 
retirement devoted himself magnifi- 
cently — the word is no exaggera- 
tion — to the Ahimsa League, 
founded to promote harmlessness 
towards our younger brethren in 
the animal kingdom. He worked 
fbr the League as I wish I could 
work for our Society, ceaselessly, 
fanatically, absorbedly. Often 
have I seen him — eighty years of 
age though he was — tramping the 
principal streets of London with 
wooden boards on his back and on 
his J breast, advertising the duty" 
of harmlessness to animals, or 
perhaps some meeting connected 
with his League : a^ndVKir.hman, 
as they are calleoT You and I 
might think the action unwise. 
We might ourselves hesitate to 
exhibit our principles and our 
persons to the laughter of the 
multitude. We might deplore 
such “ rabid fanaticism ”. Yet 
the will and the courage, the devo- 
tion and the self-abandonment, 
which caused an old man of eighty 
years, brought up in comfort and 
able to live at his ease, to delight 
in parading the streets in the 
service of causes so overwhelmingly 
dear to him — such might we all 
desire, treading as we do the safer 
and more comfortable ways of 
living for our Truths. Well may 
it be that Ernest Udny, with 50 
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fine and self-sacrificing a nature, 
will be showing us how to climb 
the steep ascents to Kingship 
when we meet again in future 
lives. A human being who happily 
braves ridicule and contempt, 
challenges them as it were, for the 
sake of brotherhood, is far on the 
way — farther, I would venture to 
think, than those of us who 
are content to be respectable 
and comparatively commonplace. 
Blavatsky, Olcott, Besant, Lead- 
beater — all of them at one time or 
at another braved the world, stood 
apart from the world and chal- 
lenged it alone. How many of us 
have ourselves in our own wa^s 
braved the world, challenging it in 
loneliness, for the sake of loved 
causes and forlorn hopes ? 

The Ritual of the Myetio Star 

The Headquarters of the Theo- 
sophical Society was recently 
treated to a novel and interesting 
function in the form of the public 
performance of a Ritual construc- 
ted by Mr. Jinarajadasa to be a 
ceremonial and public homage to 
the Great Teachers of the world 
and to the teachings They gave». 
Most ceremonials are, of course, '- 
secret, and have to be performed 
behind closed doors, and further- 
more involve elaborate vestments 
and other paraphernalia. The 
Ritual of the Mystic Star, on the 
other hand, is quite simple in both 
these respects, is intended for 
public performance only, and is 
open to the participation of anyone 

who is in sympathy with its object. 

* ' 

4 |{> ^ 

JL TheoBopbioAl Film 

A new film has been made 
combining pictures of Adyar and 


the everyday life there with some 
fine and precious studies of Dr. 
Besant, Bishop Leadbeater and 
other leading personages in the 
Theosophical world. This film 
will be very valuable to lecturers, 
especially in helping members of 
the Society who may never have 
any opportunity of visiting Adyar 
to know something of their inter- 
national Headquarters and of the 
life which goes on there. The 
film is at present touring in 
Australia and New Zealand, and 
will then visit Spain. Early next 
year it will b^ free, and can be 
booked on application to the 
Publicity Department, The Theo- 
sophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 
Countries using the film — it is lent 
free — are requested to make a 
little contribution towards its cost ; 
but its main purpose is to give the 
Lodges of the Society a closer link 
with Adyar which is the spiritual 
home of every member. Copies 
of the film may be purchased at a 
cost of about Rs. 100 or £8 or 
$40. It is hoped from time to 

time to produce more films. 

* 

White Lotus Day 

As May 6th will be an honoured 
Day at Headquarters, so will 
of course. May 8th, White Lotus 
Day, one of the principal Days 
of Remembrance of the Theo- 
sophical Society. It is the Day 
on which we specially remember 
our two great Founders and those 
who carried on their work when 
they temporarily left the physical 
plane. We must remember the 
spirit in which they worked, and 
the way in which they served the 
Society, so that our spirit may be no 
less eager and our way no less wise. 



HOW MANY OBJECTS HAS THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY? 

By MARY K. NEFF 


A greement with the First 

Object of the Society is the 
only condition necessary for mem- 
bership, except the minor techni- 
calities that are usual to such 
organizations. 

This statement is copied from a 
Lecture Programme issued in South 
Africa, and it is said that the same state- 
ment has appeared in the United States 
and elsewhere, even on application forms. 

I wonder what H.P.B. and Colonel 
Olcott would say to this ? At least we have 
what they have said ; let us consider it. 
We will begin with the original Preamble 
and By-Laws of 1875. The Preamble 
states ; 

In view of the existing state of 
things, it will be seen that the 
Theosophical Society has been 
organized in the interest of reli- 
gion, science and good morals ; to 
aid each according to its need. 
The founders being baffled in every 
attempt to get the desired know- 
ledge in other quarters, turn their 
faces toward the Orient, whence 
are derived all systems of religion 
and philosophy. 

By-Law II states : 

The objects of the society are, 
to collect and diffuse a knowledge 
of the laws which govern the 
universe. 

No mention of Brotherhood ; it is 
Knowledge that is emphasized here. 
Colonel Olcott says in Old Diary Leaves, 
I, p. 120 : 


The Theosophical Society was 
to be a body for the collection and 
diffusion of knowledge ; for occult 
research, and the study and dis- 
semination of ancient philosophical 
and .theosophical ideas ; one of 
the first steps was to collect a 
library. * 

The word “ Brotherhood ” first appears 
in 1878, in a Circular defining a new body, 
tHe “Theosophical Society of the Arya 
Samaj of Aryavarta,” as a bridge between 
the two mother societies : the Theosophi- 
cal Society and the Arya Samaj. The 
connection is obvious — the West and the 
East are to meet upon a common platform, 
hence Brotherhood. Let us see what the 
Objects of the Society have become after 
three years of experience and in this new 
relation. The Circular states that it is 
“ printed for the information of corre- 
spondents ”. 

I. The Society was founded at 
the City of New York, in the year 
1875. 

II. Its officers are a President ; 
two Vice-Presidents ; a Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; a Recording 
Secretary ; a Treasurer ; a Libra- 
rian and Counsellors. 

III. At first it was an open 
body, but, later, it was re-organized 
(jn the principle of secrecy, experi- 
ence having demonstrated the 
advisability of such a change. 

IV. Its Fellows are known as 
Active, Corresponding and Hono- 
rary. Only those are admitted 
who are in sympathy with its 
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objects, and sincerely desire to aid 
in the promotion of the same. 

Let us digress for a moment to point 
out the significance of this Article IV. 
“ Only those are admitted who are in 
sympathy with its objects ” — plural num- 
ber, “objects,’' not the First Object only, 
or any one object only. But it is not even 
enough that prospective members should 
be “ in sympathy with the objects ” ; 
furthermore, they must “sincerely desire 
to aid in the promotion of the same ”. 
Why an organization, if not to work for 
the Objects of the Society ? 

V. Its Fellowship is divided 
into three Sections, and each 
Section into three Degrees. All 
candidates for active fellowship 
are required to enter as proba- 
tioners, in the Third Degree of 
the Third Section, and no fixed 
time is specified in which the new 
Fellow can advance from any 
lower to a higher degree ; all 
depends upon merit. To be 
admitted into the highest degree of 
the First Section, the Theosophist 
must have become freed of every 
leaning towards any one form of 
religion in preference to another. 
He must be free from all exacting 
obligations to society, politics 
and family. He must be ready 
to lay down his life, if necessary, 
for the good of Humanity, and 
of a brother Fellow of whatever 
race, color or ostensible creed. 
He must renounce wine, and every 
other description of intoxicating 
beverages, and adopt a life of 
strict chastity. Those who have 
not yet wholly disenthralled them- 
selves from religious prejudice, 
and other forms of selfishness, but 
have made a certain progress 
towards self-mastery and enlighten- 
ment, belong in the Second Section. 
The Third Section is probationary ; 


its members can leave the Society 
at will, although the obligation 
assumed at entrance will continu- 
ally bind them to absolute secrecy 
as to what may have been 
communicated under restriction. 

This Clause is no longer in operation, 
having been superseded by the arrange- 
ment of an Esoteric School within the 
Theosophical Society, founded by Madame 
Blavatsky in 1888. 

VI. The objects of the Society 
are various. It influences its 
fellows Ao acquire an intimate 
knowledge of natural law* especially 
its occult manifestations. As the 
highest development, physically 
and spiritually, on earth, of the 
Creative Cause, man should aim 
to solve the mystery of his being. 
He is the procreator of his species 
physically, and having inherited 
the nature of the unknown but 
palpable Cause of his own creation, 
must possess in his inner, psychi- 
cal self, this creative power in 
lesser degree. He should, there- 
fore, study to develop his latent 
powers, and inform himself re- 
specting the laws of magnetism, 
electricity and all other forms of 
force, whether of the seen or unseen 
universes. 

Thus far H.P.B., says Colonel Olcott 
on page 400 of Old Diary Leaves, I ; 
what follows he has written. 

The Society teaches and expects 
its fellows to personally exemplify 
the highest morality and religious 
aspirations ; to oppose the material- 
ism of science and every form of 
dogmatic theology, especially the 
Christian, which the Chiefs of the 
Society regard as particularly per- 
nicious ; to make known among 
Western nations the long-suppress- 
ed facts about Oriental religious 
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philosophies, their ethics, chrono- 
logy, esotericism, symbolism ; to 
counteract, as far as possible, the 
efforts of missionaries to delude 
the so-called “ Heathen ” and 
“ Pagans ” as to the real origin 
and dogmas of Christianity and 
the practical effects of the latter 
upon public and private character 
in so-called civilized countries ; to 
disseminate a knowledge of the 
sublime teachings of that pure 
esoteric system of the archaic 
period, which are mirrored in the 
oldest Vedas, and in the philo- 
sophy of Gautama Buddha, 
Zoroaster and Confucius ; finally, 
and chiefly, to aid in the institu- 
tion of a Brotherhood of Human- 
ity, wherein all good and pure 
men, of every race, shall recognize 
each other as the equal effects 
(upon this planet) of one Un- 
create, Universal, Infinite, and 
Everlasting Cause. 

VII. Persons of either sex are 
eligible. 

VI H. There are branches of 
the parent Society in several 
countries of the East and West. 

IX. No fees are exacted, but 
those who choose may contribute 
towards the Society’s expenses. No 
applicant is received because of 
his wealth or influence, nor rejected 
because of his poverty or obscurity. 

To-day the Objects are stated much 
more concisely, but they remain as above : 
the Society to act as a nucleus for a 
Brotherhood of Humanity ; a teaching to 
be given by the Society ; and a life to be 
lived by the Theosophical Fellow. Three 
Objects — all three important, not merely 
one. Those who doubt the importance of 
the other two, may consider what H.P.B. 
has said further, a comment written by her 
own hand in her Scrapbook I, on the margin 
of an article pasted therein ; 


By H. S. Monachesi, F. T. S., 
Oct. 4, 1875. Our original pro- 
gramme is here clearly defined by 
Herbert Monachesi, one of the 
founders. The Christians and 
scientists must be made to respect 
their Indian betters. The wisdom 
of India, her philosophy and 
achievements, mtist be made known 
in Europe and America, and the 
English be made to respect the 
natives of India and -Tibet more 
than they do. H. P. B. 

She has writte^ in this same Scrap- 
book the various “ orders ’’ she received as 
to the founding of a society in the United 
States. 

Orders received from India direct 
to establish a philosophico-religious 
society and choose a name for it — 
also to choose Olcott. July, 1875. 

M. brings orders to form a 
Society — a secret Society like the 
Rosicrucian Lodge. He promises 
help. H. P. B. 

Once more, it is Knowledge that is 
emphasized. Writing eleven years later 
( 1886 ), an article entitled “The Original 
Programme of the Theosophical Society,” 
H.P.B. says : 

In order to leave no room for 
equivocation, the members of the 
T. S. have to be reminded of the 
origin of the Society in 1875. 
Sent to the U.S. of America in 
1873 for the purpose of organizing 
a group of workers on a psychic 
plane, two years later the writer 
received orders from her Master 
to form a nucleus for a regular 
Society whose objects were broadly 
stated as follows : 

1. Universal Brotherhood; 

2. No distinction to be made 
by the members between races, 
creeds, or social positions, but 
every member had to be judged 
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and dealt by on his personal 
merits ; 

3. To study the philosophies 
of the East — those of India chiefly, 
presenting them gradually to the 
public in vg^rious works that would 
interpret exoteric religions in the 
light of esoteric teachings ; 

4. To oppose materialism 
and theological dogmatism in every 
possible way, by demonstrating 
the existence of occult forces 
unknown to science, in nature, and 
the presence of psychic and 
spiritual powers In man ; trying, 
at the same time to enlarge the 
views of the Spiritualists by show- 
ing them that there are oth6r, 
many other agencies at work in the 
production of phenomena besides 
“ spirits ” of the dead. Supersti- 
tion had to be exposed and avoid- 
ed ; and occult forces, beneficent 
and maleficent — ever surrounding 
us and manifesting their presence 
in various ways — demonstrated to 
the best of our ability. 

Writing to Colonel Olcott on Decem- 
ber 6, 1887, H. P. B. says : 

Master sent me to the United 
States to see what could be done 
to stop necromancy and the 
unconscious black magic exercised 
by the Spiritualists. I was made 
to meet you and to change your 
ideas, which I have. The Society 
was formed, then gradually made 
to merge into and evolve hints of 
the teachings from the Secret 
Doctrine of the oldest school of 
Occult Philosophy in the whole 
world — a school to reform which, 
finally, the Lord Gautama was 
made to appear. These teachings 
could not 1^ given abruptly. They 
had to be instilled gradually. 


Here, as everywhere, Knowledge and 
Teaching hold the forefront of attention ; 
and they are embodied in our Second 
and Third Objects. 

In The Mysterious Tribes of the 
Nilgiri Hills, or as its American version 
is called. The People of the Blue Moun- 
tains, written in 1883, H. P. B. remarks : 

Being secretary of a society 
whose aim it is to study as 
thoroughly as possible all psycho- 
logical problems, I would like to 
prove that there is no “ supersti- 
tion ” in the world which has 
not truth as its origin. Our Theo- 
sophical Society should really have 
called itself — in the name of this 
Truth — ‘‘Society of Those Dissatis- 
fied with Contemporary Material- 
istic Sciences ”. We are the 
living protest against the gross 
materialism of our day, as well 
as against the unreasonable beliefs 
which are too much limited by 
the narrow frame of sentimentality ; 
the belief in the “ spirits " of the 
dead and the direct communication 
between the Beyond and our world. 

What the Masters have said in 
connection with the object or objects for 
which They founded the Society, will 
be of special interest. Master Morya, 
writing to Mr. Sinnett in February, 1882, 
says : 

One or two of us hoped that 
the world had so far advanced 
intellectually, if not intuitionally, 
that the occult doctrine might 
gain an intellectual acceptance, 
and the impulse given for a new 
cycle of occult research. Others — 
wiser as it would now seem — held 
differently, but consent was given 
for the trial. 

Master Koot Hoomi had written 
in 1880 ; 

The Chiefs want a “ Brotherhood 
of Humanity,” a real Universal 
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Fraternity started ; an institution 
which would make itself known 
throughout the world and arrest 
the attention of the highest minds ; 
and in 1881 He had said : 

The present tidal wave of 
phenomena, with its varied effects 
upon human thought and feeling, 
made the revival of theosophical 
enquiry an indisputable necessity. 
The only problem to solve is the 
practical one, of how best to 
promote the necessary study, and 
give to the .spiritualistic movement 
a needed upward impulse. 

Once more the idea presented is 
Study, Knowledge. 

One last quotation : 

The First Object of the Theo- 
sophical Society is philanthropy. 
The true Theosophist is a philan- 
thropist — “ not for himself but for 


the world he lives This, and 
philosophy, the right comprehen- 
sion of life and its mysteries, will 
give the “necessary basis” and 
show the right path to pursue. 

It is Master K. H. speaking. Note 
the “ and philosophy ”. 

So it would seem that the Founders— 
Inner and Outer-laid especial emphasis 
on the teaching which the Society was 
to give to the world. The veil was 
lifted, just a comer of the veil ; and the 
vision disclosed is to be made known 
through' the agency of our Society. That 
is a high privilege,^ one we cannot afford 
to forego. There are other societies whose 
motto is the “ Brotherhood of Humanity," 
but there is no other society which claims 
to, know and teach the “ Secret Doctrine " 
before the world. 

Would it not require the consent of 
the whole Society, in the usual constitu- 
tional manner, to eliminate two of our 
Objects, in the fashion of the Lecture 
Programme quoted above ? 


The sun of Theosophy must shine for all, not for a part. There 
is more of this movement than you have yet had an inkling of, 
and the work of the Theosophical Society is linked in with 
similar work that is secretly going on in all parts of the world. 

The Master Morya in The Mahatma Letters, page 271. 



THE COUNT DE SAINT GERMAIN : 
HIS DEATH AND RESURRECTION 

By a. J. HAMERSTER 

The greatest Oriental Adept Europe has seen during the 18th 
CENTURY. — H. P. Blavatsky. 


C URIOUS and noticeable is 
the fact that, though there 
is no incident in the whole of 
the Count’s life, that has been 
established with more certainty 
and historical accuracy than the 
date of his death and burial, yet 
there is at the same time no 
other event of his existence that 
has been so heartily doubted and 
so earnestly challenged in certain 
circles. It may explain at the 
outset the title of this chapter, in 
which the word “ resurrection ” is 
not to be taken in the accepted 
sense of Christian eschatology, but 
rather in that of resuscitation, 
restoration or reappearance. This 
will become clearer in the course 
of this chapter, and even more 
so in the second part of this book, 
to which it forms the transition. ‘ 
The only authentic report on 
the Count’s last days is from 
the pen of Prince Charles of 
Hesse-Cassel with whom he stayed 
at Eckernforde from 1779 till his 
reputed death five years later. 
“ Unfortunately — the Prince writes 
— when the Count de Saint Ger- 
main came to Eckernforde, he was 
lodged in the lower storey [of 
the castle] , in a damp room, 
where he caught a very severe 
rheumatism, from which, in spite 


of all his medicines, he never 
fully recovered.” * 

Similar unhealthy quarters seem 
to have been allotted to him during 
his previous visit to the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, Ansbach and 
Baireuth, from 1774-1776, as Von 
Gemmingen informs us : “ At 

Triesdorf he was lodged in the 
lower rooms of the castle, whereas 
Mademoiselle Clairon [a famous 
Parisian actress] lived in the 
upper rooms The fact does 
not testify greatly to the exceeding 
respect and esteem with which the 
Count is sometimes said to have 
been received, and his friendship 
cultivated, either by the Margrave 
or by Prince Charles. The same 
chronicler further tells us that in 
Triesdorf the Count was already 
plagued by rheumatism, as a 
complaint of his old age. “ Very 
seldom one was admitted to him, 
and then one found him mostly 
with a black cloth wrapped round 
his head. . . for notwithstanding 
his boasting of his health and 
his high age, he had often attacks 
of rheumatism.” * That the Count 
suffered from a rheumatic dis- 
position, even many years before, 
seems to find some further con- 
firmation in von Kauderbach’s, 
the Saxon Ambassador’s statement, 


' The foot-notes f^re the end of the article. 


J20 
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that “ he took great precautions 
against cold." And it is well to 
take into account that this obser- 
vation was made at the Hague, 
in March, 1760, during the Count’s 
stay in the damp climate of 
Holland.* 

To return to Charles of Hesse’s 
story, the following is what he 
tells us of the Count’s “ last 
days ", though the Prince was 
not himself present at his actual 
death-bed : “ During the last days 
of his lif?, I found hint one day 
very ill. He believed himself on 
the point of dying. He declined 
visibly. After having dined in 
his bedroom, he made me sit 
alone before his bed, and then 
spoke to me much more frankly on 
many subjects, foretold me many 
things, and told me to come back 
as soon as possible, which I did ; 
but I found him less ill on my 
return, though he was very silent. 
When I went to Cassel in 1783, he 
said to me that, in case of his 
death during my absence, I would 
find a closed letter from his hand 
which would satisfy me ; but 
this letter was never found, having 
been confided perhaps to unfaithful 
hands. Often have I pressed him 
to give, while still living, what 
he wanted to leave me in that 
letter. He then became sad, and 
cried ; ‘ Oh, how unhappy I would 
be, my dear prince, if I dared 
speak ’ ! ’’ * 

I must insert here a conversation 
between Prince Charles and the 
Count on religious matters, showing 
how little the latter was understood 
by the Prince, who took him for 
a materialist and an atheist rather 
than for a spiritualist and pantheist : 
“ His philosophical principles in 

3 


religious matters. Prince Charles 
writes, are the purest materialism, 
but he knows how to present them 
with such subtlety that it is 
very difficult to contradict him 
with victorious argum.ents. I had, 
however, often the good fortune to 
confound his reasonings. He was 
nothing less than an admirer of 
Jesus Christ, and because he 
allowed himself some remarks con- 
cerning him, which were disagree- 
able • to me, I said to him ; ‘ My 
dear Count, it' is your own business 
what you wisH to believe of Jesus 
Christ ; but I ackowledge freely 
that you cause me pain by saying 
Such things of him, to whom I am 
entirely devoted.’ He thought this 
over awhile, and answered me : 
‘ Jesus Christ is nothing, but to 
give you pain is something ; I 
promise you therefore that I will 
never again speak of him to you.’ " ^ 
Here I must leave it for everyone 
to read this passage in his own 
lights. Elsewhere I will explain it 
in detail. 

It is to this conversation that 
refers the following “ last ” incident 
in the Count’s life, with which 
Prince Charles closes his all too 
short reminiscences of his “Master”, 
covering barely five pages of his 
Mimoires : “ On his death-bed, 

during my absence, he asked 
one day of Lossau [the Prince’s 
physician] to tell me, when I would 
• return from Cassel, that God had 
given him the grace of changing 
his opinion before his death. 
And he added that he knew how 
much pleasure this would give me, 
and that I would still do much for 
his happiness in another world " ®. 

There is much reason for cauti- 
ous thought in the above passages 
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from Charles of Hesse’s recollec- 
tions. Contrary to the opinion of 
some, who have thought the Prince 
a close personal friend and intimate 
confidant of the Count, sharing 
the latter’s , greatest secrets and 
deepest thoughts, I am of opinion 
that the two did not stand so 
near to each other as that. The 
Prince himself describes his rela- 
tion to the Count as that of a 
“ pupil ”, and I do not even hold 
him for a very advanced . one, 
who in any way approached his 
“ Master ” in kfiowledge and 
power, or who was in the least able 
to fathom the latter’s deepest 
thoughts and greatest secrets. If 
he had been, would he not have 
made it a point to be present at 
his friend’s expected death-bed, 
and not have left it to his physician. 
Dr. Lossau, to render all those 
invaluable little services accom- 
panying such a parting, and finally 
to close his eyes ? Or, if the death- 
scene was feigned, and in reality 
only a farewell from public life and 
a retirement into solitude, would not 
then his presence have been doubly 
helpful to guard the secret from 
others’ curious eyes, and bury it 
securely in his own solitary 
heart ? 

But no, this duty fell also to 
the share of Dr. Lossau, appa- 
rently the only one present, and 
therefore the only one who knew 
the truth about that ” last ” 
moment, whether it was indeed a 
death or only a disappearance. 
This also explains, I think, why 
the Prince, on his return from 
Cassel, did not find the promised 
letter. On due consideration, the 
Count would have come to the 
decision that he could not confide 


his secret — recall his words : 
“ How unhappy I would be if I 
dared speak ! ” — to his princely 
pupil, neither when he was still 
alive, nor after his death, in the 
latter case probably even less. And 
what are we to think of the last 
message through Dr. Lossau, con- 
cerning the Count’s ultimate change 
of opinion in religion ? What else 
than that the Count wanted to be 
friendly to the Prince, and to part 
from him with a kindly word of 
consolation in terms and concep- 
tions that he could understand ? 
It is questionable if Prince Charles’ 
recollection of the message is 
literally exact, if he has not 
partially at least misunderstood 
its real meaning. 

Reconstructed in its original 
form, it would perhaps read as 
follows : ” Tell the Prince that in 
the end, through the grace of a 
fuller enlightenment, I have come 
to a better understanding of his 
religious scruples, and that he 
could add much to my future 
happiness if he will cherish a kind 
remembrance of me,” or something 
of that sort, which communication 
the physician may already have 
translated into a language more in 
conformity with the Prince’s or- 
thodox beliefs and limitations. No ! 
I am sure, if there has been any- 
body who shared the deeper con- 
fidence of the Count, it was not 
Prince Charles, but Dr. Lossau ; 
the man who had the Count’s rare 
recipes “ dictated ” to him ; the 
man who “ cured a great many 
people and never had a casualty, 
as far as I know ”, the Prince 
attests ; the man, therefore, who 
seems to have been a real healer, 
a Rosicrucian of the old stamp, an 
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apt pupil of the Adept who, accord- 
ing to some Theosophists, in a 
former incarnation was none other 
than the instigator of the Rosi- 
crucian Movement himself.® 

There is no doubt, however, that 
as far as his natural lights reached. 
Prince Charles was a devoted 
pupil of the Count, and remained 
so till, more than a half century 
later, he followed his revered 
Master into the grave (1836). The 
Mdmoires were dictated by him in 
1816-1817, more than thirty years 
after the Count’s reported decease. 
There is a letter of his, written 
to Prince Christian of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, dated Gottorp, 17th 
April, 1825, which still is in the 
old tone : “ As to Saint Germain 
I was the only one whom he gave 
his confidence. He was the greatest 
intellect {esprit) I have known ; he 
died in full consciousness at Eckern- 
forde ; I was at Cassel. He told 
me through his physician, who was 
an instructed Brother [Mason], 
that he died in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, and that this would rejoice 
me. We have disputed much on 
religion, though he was all but 
timorous ( timore)." 

We know now what to think of 
the Prince as the Count’s sole 
confidant, and we may also note 
how, after the lapse of eight or 
nine years, the Count’s religious 
conversion has even become more 
definitely orthodox in the Prince’s 
recollection. 

So far we have had only one 
man’s testimony to the Count’s 
death, and not even that of an 
eye-witness. Neither does Prince 
Charles mention the exact date 
of the event, nor furnish any 
particularities about the burial, 


Has he ever visited the place where 
his venerated Master’s remains 
were confided to the silent earth ? 
Did he even know where that 
sacred spot was ? It was all 
finished when he returned from 
Cassel. The inspiring presence 
had become only a memory, a 
cherished memory it is true, but 
still a memory, a thing of the past. 
Fortunately the records of the 
little Saint Nicholai Church at 
Eckernforde have yielded some of 
the desired exact data, and other 
interesting points also. In the 
“ death-register ”, folio 380, of the 
year 1784, we find the following 
entry: “No. 12; [Febr.] 27; 
[March] 2. The so-called Count 
do St. Germain and Welldona, 
further information is not known, 
in this church silently buried.” 
The first date gives the day of 
death, the second that of burial. 
“ Silently ” here means, without 
funeral oration by the parson.” 

Another register, an account- 
book of “ receipts for opening and 
closing of graves ”, has the entry; 
“ 1783 ”, 1st March, to the Count 
de St. Germain, here deceased, a 
grave in this St. Nicholai Church 
in the Burial [register] sub No. I, 
for 30 years’ time of decay : 10 
Reichsthaler, and for opening of 
the same 2 Reichsthaler, — in all : 
12 Reichsthaler.” 

There is yet another book, 
;:ontaining accounts for ringing 
the church-bell, which has the 
entry : “ Mr. the Count de St. 

Germain on 2nd March buried in 
the morning ... 12 Mark.” 

Finally there is the summons of 
the Burgomaster and Council of 
the municipality of Eckernforde, 
dated 3rd April, 1784, of which 
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rather long piece of cumbrous legal unobtrusive, the mute, who remains 
phraseology I translate only the first in the background, and who took 
two paragraphs, as of any interest i ^ his secret with him into the grave, 
“ We, Burgomaster and Counciff safe from divulgement. 


of the town of Eckernforde, hereby 
inform all, whom it may concern 
— Mr. the Count de Saint Germain, 
known abroad as well as here under 
the name of Comte de Saint 
Germain and Welldone, who has 
stayed in this country during the 
last 4 years [5 rather] , having died 
recently here at Eckernforde — 
have placed his inheritance under 
legal seal, and have found it 
necessary to send out this public 
proclamation to his eventual in- 
testate heirs — as nothing is known 
of his having left a will — as also 
to his eventual creditors," etc., etc.,” 
These documents elicit some 
pertinent questions. Where was 
the Count buried, in the Church or 
in the Churchyard ? Did Charles 
of Hesse ever adorn his last 
resting-place with a tombstone, a 
flower or other pledge of love and 
gratitude and reverence ? Thirty 
years were allotted to his body 
to decay in peace. Were his 
remains disturbed after that time, 
as is commonly done with un- 
known and uncared-for graves ? 
Or did Charles of Hesse ever 
think of rescuing them ? And of 
what consisted the Count’s “in- 
heritance ” ? Was it ever claimed, 
either by heirs, or by creditors ? 
Where were his papers, for example 
his credentials as a Russian 
General, which he had with him 
a few years before at Schwabach ? 
The only man to know, and 
answer such questions, or rather 
keep a discreet silence, I think, 
was Dr. Lossau, “the instruct- 
ed Brother", Dr, Lossau, the 


If indeed the Count’s death was 
a feigned and his burial a faked 
one, then it must be acknowledged 
that the staging of the whole 
performance was perfect in many 
details, so as to convey the 
impression of reality to ordinary 
historical research of a later day. 
This was, of course, a necessary 
requirement, if it was really meant 
to hide a secret and to keep it 
concealed. People are apt to 
forget this when they refer others, 
who doubt the obvious truth of 
an historical fact, to the convin- 
cing evidence for that same fact. 
For that is just the point. If 
it were not convincing, it would 
not have been accepted as a fact, 
and would have fallen short of 
its purpose — to hide the truth. 
And if the latter has been effec- 
tively accomplished, I know only 
of two ways along which some 
surmise of the truth may come 
down to posterity — by tradition 
handed down the ages, and by 
occult research using rare powers 
of investigation. Of the first we 
shall hear something more in the 
course of this chapter, while the 
second will be treated at some 
length in the next part. When the 
two concur, there is to the unbias- 
sed mind, though unable to verify 
for itself the occult information, a 
strong appeal at least to reconsider 
the so-called historical fact. 

It is only natural that the death 
of a man who had mystified 
eighteenth century society all over 
Europe, did not pass unnoticed, 
nor undisputed, Frederick the 
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Great, with his usual sarcasm, wrote 
to the Queen-widow Julianna 
of Denmark, on 16th October, 
1784 : “ The prince of Hesse will 
travel to Copenhaguen, to marry 
his daughter to the Crown-prince, 
and if he can, to rule Denmark. 
He has lost the swindler Saint 
Germain, and as a consolation 
he will be gradually introduced 
into the affairs of state." And a 
certain Professor Remer, editor of 
a Brunswick newspaper, published 
in the issue of 6th April, 1784, the 
following 'short announcement : 
" The great chemist Macquer has 
died last month in Paris, and in 
the same month also the well 
known charlatan-vagabond, the 
Count de Saint Germain." 

But this public abuse did not 
remain unchallenged. Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick-Liineburg had 
made the acquaintance of the 
Count in 1779, and was very 
favourably impressed by him, as 
may appear from his letter of 2nd 
November of the same year to 
Prince Frederick August ot Bruns- 
wick, in which he wrote ; “ I have 
made the acquaintance of the 
Count de Saint Germain and I 
am well satisfied. Three times I 
have been with him. He has 
acquired great knowledge in the 
investigation of nature ... His 
knowledge is very extensive, and 
his conversation is highly in- 
structive." 

As soon as Professor Remer’s 
publication came to his knowledge, 
Duke Ferdinand demanded a re- 
traction of the abuse, for, so he 
wrote to the Editor, he felt the 
Count’s death " as a deeply griev- 
ous event, as the loss of one who 
in his eyes was an excellent, great 


and extraordinary man." The 
Professor’s amende honorable there- 
upon appeared in the issue of 
12th April, and runs as follows : 

“ The Count de Saint Germain, 
whose death has been. mentioned 
in these pages, does not at all 
merit the offensive qualifications 
then used. He possessed such 
qualities as are almost always to 
be found in a man of genius. 
Persons who have known him well, 
and whose judgment is not doubt- 
ful, testify of him that he had a 
deep insight ini’o the secrets of 
Nature, and that he applied what 
he knew to the wellbeing of 
humanity, till the end of his life. 
Great and illuminated princes 
have thought him worthy of their 
affection and protection. Though 
he had already endured a stroke 
of apoplexy, yet he remained still 
conscious, and suffered the guid- 
ance of the great Author of the 
Universe with the most striking 
and exemplary submission. He 
died on 24th of February [27th 
rather] ." “ The stroke of apoplexy 
is something new, not known from 
elsewhere, but the final sentences 
carry again the echo of Prince 
Charles of Hesse’s religious senti- 
ments. 

As said before, it is only natural 
to find that the man to whom 
were ascribed the most marvellous 
accomplishments and powers dur- 
ing his life, would still excite 
people’s imagination after his 
death, and raise the query if he 
really had died, he who had 
possessed the Rosicrucian secret 
of the elixir of life, and was by 
some believed to have been already 
several hundreds if not thousands 
of years old ! The first testimony 
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for this belief in his continued 
existence or in a possible resurrec- 
tion is to be found in a German 
Masonic Yearbook for 1785, which 
may have appeared towards the 
end of the preceding year. Careful 
consideration of the text will, I 
think, convince the student that 
the light irony that pervades the 
whole oration is only a mask 
taken on to hide the real feeling. 
If I had to guess and give the 
anonymous writer a name, I. should 
say that he must have been some 
such “ instructed Brother ”, like Dr. 
Lossau, who had known the teal 
Count, the “ benefactor ” of man- 
kind, and perhaps also something 
of his pretended “ death ”. The 
writer is eager to inform those 
who have ears to hear, but he does 
not want to be taken too seriously 
by the great mass of the “ un- 
instructed ” : 

“ He has closed his eyes then, 
the good Saint Germain, he who 
had lived through nearly the whole 
age of the earth. In spite of his 
tea and his elixir, he is lying in 
his grave now, like our fathers, 
whose fate he could not escape 
either! But perhaps the primal 
matter of his being was woven out 
of other elements ; perhaps the 
Adamic earth of the universal 
panacea imparted to him an inner 
force, whereby to reunite those 
elements again into organic forms. 
And so Saint Germain might 
at one time, like a Phoenix, rise 
again from his ashes, awakened 
from his slumber, in which he now 
rests, and which is falsely taken 
for its brother, death, by us, 
limited men, we who always see 
with our eyes only, and confuse 
SQ often appearance with reality. 


“ It is a great loss, which the 
human race has sustained. A loss 
for the men of science, for the 
lovers of art, for the whole of 
humanity. History now is deprived 
of its purest source of information, 
that of an eye witness. The 
history of Jesus, which is still 
surrounded by so many obscurities, 
could have been set right by him 
only. He had not only been one 
of the onlookers at all the events 
in the Land of Promise, but he 
had also been one of the closest 
friends of the son of Joseph and 
Mary. ‘ You will not get through 
with it, my dear ! ’ he had told 
him. ‘ Your enemies are the 
great, and the sympathy of the 
people is like a weather-cock.’ But 
his friend did not heed the warn- 
ings of a man, who in two thousand 
five hundred years must have 
learned to know the world and 
men, and so he became the victim 
of his enemies. Yet Saint Germain, 
after nearly eighteen hundred years, 
could never refrain from dropping 
a tear of pity in memory of him. 
He kept the image of his friend 
deep in his inner being, and among 
all the pictures made by our best 
painters of the gentle teacher of 
men, he found only one that was 
a fairly good likeness. 

“ The linguists also have lost in 
him a man who had known the 
old languages of the Celts and of 
the Hindus, and all living lan- 
guages. But humanity ! oh, for it 
his loss is irretrievable, at least as 
long as he sleeps. How many 
cancers, that had withstood all 
remedies and surgical instruments, 
has he thoroughly cured in one 
night ! How many couples, who 
were in danger of having to leave 
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their possessions to laughing heirs, 
has he by his beneficent art 
endowed with sons and daughters ! 
How many fathers had their 
children, how many husbands their 
distressed wives, how many de- 
pendent relations their enervated 
elders preserved by him ! 

“ Awake then again, thou inert 
body of the Count Saint Germain ! 
Thou, his etheric spirit, return 
then, and animate again these legs 
that never rested when they could 
run to help, the needy ! Enliven 
these hands, that they may again 
reach out to take the elixir from 
his pocket, and pour some drops 
in a teaspoon for the sick, if not 
to cure, then still to alleviate. 
Loosen again this tongue, that it 


may speak truth and consolation, 
and tell us as many wonderful 
things of the world of spirits, as 
he has told us of the whole of 
antiquity ! A sleep then has come 
over thee, thou holy lirpbs ? Oh ! 
is it not also the cold hand of 
death that has touched thee ? Oh ! 
Oh!” 

There will be some, of course, 
for whom what I have called the 
“ mask ” of irony and exaggeration 
is the • real face. Let them be. 
These matters cannot be proven. 
But whether the’ oration is to be 
taken seriously or as a joke, this 
does not affect the point that 
certain rumours were in circula- 
tion concerning the Count’s “ im- 
mortality 


(To be concluded) 


* The book is still in the making. Its first part is entitled: *' The Count de Saint Germain 
in the 18th Century", of which the above is the IXth and last chapter. The title of the second 
part is : " The Count de Saint Germain in the 19th and 20th Centuries." 

* Hesse. 134 ; Volz, 357. 

^ Gemmingen ; Volz, 290. 

*■ Gemmingen ; Volz, 292. 

* Weber. 310 ; Volz. 207. 

« Hesse. 135 . Volz, 358. 

^ Hesse, 136 ; Volz, 359. 

« Hesse, 136 ; Volz, 359. 

* See Part II of this book, Chapter XI. In the Twentieth Century, 

Kloss ; Volz. 360. 

“ I translate from that portion of the Church -register, reproduced in facsimile by Volz, 
facing p. 362. Volz, on the next page transcribes the name incorrectly, namely ’* Welldone " 
instead of ** Welldona The latter is, of course, a clerk’s error in writing. 

Read 1784, for the financial year of the church management only closed at Easter, as 
Volz, p. 363, informs us. 

»> Volz. 364. 

Volz, 362. 

Mauvillon. 481 ; Volz, 366. 

The recipe for this at one time famous and much requested " Saint Germain tea," which 
was given by John Dyke, the English Consul at Livorno, to the Margrave of Ansbach -Bayreuth 
(cf. von Gemmingen, Volz, p. 302), contains according to Langeveld (p. 64) the following ingredients : 

gr., elder-flowers 2 gr., green anise-seeds 2 gr., fennel-seeds 1 gr., tartaric acid of 
poUuMium gr. I know from experience, whatever its other qualities may be, that it is an 
excellent purgative. 

Ephemeriden der gesammten Freimaurcrei in Deutschland. Auf das Logenjahr 5785, 

‘ pp. 104^105. Of the Count’s supposed personal acquaintance and friendship with Jesus, 1 will treat 
more fully in another chapter. 



THEOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 

By fritz KUNZ 


T hat description of the world 
process which we call Theo- 
sophy compels us to make a special 
judgment upon every issue of 
importance'. The business of this 
article is to emphasise this- special 
judgment upon., the American 
educational scene current. 

Some simple decisions have to 
be made by us as regards American 
education. Either an intuitive 
child is appearing, or he is not. 
If he is, then no system of edu- 
cation, however lavishly mounted, 
however intellectually acute, is by 
itself good. We have, next, to 
decide what exactly the intuitions 
are. And we have further to 
make up our minds upon a final 
issue, namely, by what means 
(if any) cultural processes can 
be applied for the evocation of 
intuition. I shall deal with this 
latter issue specifically in a moment. 

The general background of 
American education is derived 
as much from Rousseau and 
the Encyclopaedists as from the 
stream which heads up in Milton’s 
Tractate. There is as much 
Lafayette as Franklin in the 
system. In our schools, as con- 
trasted with our homes, the error 
is certainly not that which Bernard 
Shaw describes when he says in 
effect that the notion of education 
in the average parent is embodied 
in the injunction : “ Johnnie, go 


into the next room and see what 
the baby is doing and tell him 
he mustn’t.” There is a pathetic 
faith in the force of mere idealism, 
and the innate good of mankind, 
which makes so much of our 
educatfon, socially considered, ab- 
solutely fatuous. 

As a Theosophist I am, I hope, 
a realist. If we could only per- 
suade educators to attend not so 
much to the ultimate goal of 
human evolution, the perfect man 
of the Seventh Race of the 
Seventh Round, and more to the 
emerging, half-formed, strange man 
of the Sixth Sub- Race, we might 
get somewhere. Imagine the des- 
pair of Nature over a system so 
ridiculous— if Nature despairs ! 
Here she is sending in a wave 
of special souls to make a race 
which is to embody the hunch, to 
a nation which educationally is 
wondrously enamoured of reason. 
Picture the frustration on a national 
scale of children who have come 
especially to make a new type, 
ground through a mill which, with 
many merits, still is intended to 
produce, in the main, good old 
Aryan Model T — rational, long- 
lasting, but not especially graoefttl 1 

I need not argue the issue of 
a new race type in this country. 
The statement of the Case for 
this dates from 1889, and appears 
in recent and in scientific form 
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in the last chapter of my book, 
The Men Beyond Mankind, if any 
reader is unaware of the evidential 
aspect. 

To identify the intuitions in 
words is by no means so easy. 
They are, after all, the specialty 
of the world beyond logical reason. 
Anything said about them in 
prose is, therefore, bound to be 
misleading. Contrasts may, never- 
theless, stimulate good concepts. 
The principal feature in which 
intuition is. different from ’mind is, 
first, its decisive quality. Mind, 
even higher mind, tends to be at 
the mercy of the environment 
and of its own inward dream 
capacity. The intuitions, however, 
are not afflicted with an undue 
proportion of this gestating or 
conceptual tendency. It may be 
said of all soul process that it is 
fecund, but the intuitions do not 
proliferate in the manner of mind, 
especially the wild and disordered 
rambling familiar to us in lower 
mental process. 

From the foregoing it follows 
that any educational system which 
is to serve the new type of child 
must call out a decisive power as 
regards mental processes. Please 
note that this is not the drive 
rightly assigned to will-power, 
which is suitably associated with 
decisive action. The function of 
decider which the intuitions em- 
body is the function to reject 
forcibly and finally false reasoning, 
seductive sensationalism, and the 
like. This aspect of the intuitions 
is a long way from appearing as 
our national quality. The amount 
of political, social and moral false- 
hood we are capable of absorbing 
is amazing. 

4 


The second quality the intui- 
tions display is a capacity to 
judge beauty and enjoy it. Long 
ago Ruskin made a distinction 
between fancy and imagination. 
This is no longer fashionable, 
but it remains a truth all the 
same. There is clearly a lower 
order of inventive power which is 
correctly and usefully employed in 
connection with matter. It may be 
said to be embodied irr all its glory 
in the Connecticut Yankee. But 
this is an infeijor aspect of the 
greater glory of the intuitions as 
creative imagination. Here we have 
a power which can operate in life, 
as’ fancy operates in matter. And 
as the intuitions are pre-eminent 
in spiritual or life matters, the 
student of occultism must maintain 
against all opponents the reality 
of this higher power of beauty- 
making. 

Now, with regard to this, it is 
important to notice that one ele- 
ment in the contrast between the 
two forms of inventive power and 
of perception of the new in Nature 
is that mere fancy produces the 
ephemeral, local, non-vital product. 
It can make the machine to do the 
special job, but the machine is not 
self-reproducing. With all their 
ingenuity, Ford cars cannot give 
birth to young — happily, perhaps, 
for us poor pedestrians. Similarly, 
as regards beautiful things, fancy 
cannot bring them forth in a living 
form. The product of fancy, in a 
word, is the fashion, chic, the style, 
the mode. But the higher and 
truer imagination gives birth to 
objects of art which survive the 
frame in which they are set. A 
gown even by Poiret is ridiculous 
in a new environment ; it is but 
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fancy, even though we call it a 
creation. But a Nikg Apteros 
continues its triumphant flight 
through the ages and continues in 
the year 1935 to dominate the 
setting in .which it finds itself. 
Furthermore, such art stimulates 
creative and reproductive power in 
the beholder. It is life, not matter, 
in its essence. Hitherto the Ameri- 
can people have been content with 
fancy and invention — even the in- 
vention of Europe. Hence the 
intense aesthetic horror of cities 
which have adequate machinery 
and devices of all sorts, but display 
architectural monstrousness un- 
paralleled in all history, fitted on'Iy 
to be levelled by fire. 

Finally, there is the relation of 
intuition to love. No one can 
doubt that a special feature in the 
American nature is its natural 
inclination to kindness, affection, 
brotherhood. We do ourselves only 
justice when we claim that much. 
But such tendency can be exploited 
in more than one way. I hold 
that the excessive attention to the 
merely domestic is a real evil. The 
ideal held before our children is 
false. Each family is to have 
some overstuffed furniture, to be 
overstuffed with stuffed chicken 
and other women’s magazine deli- 
cacies, to possess two cars finished 
in imitation fabric stuffs, to have 
precisely two children (“ a coupla 
kids”) and then be gloriously 
stuffed into a bronze casket and 
stowed away in a cemetery (“ Eter- 
nal Woodlawn ”, for choice) com- 
pletely stuffed with non -entities 
held down securely by massive 
stones, the creation of that last 
word in stuffiness, the Modern 
Mortician. Really, is the life of 


man to this end ? What is wrong 
with this picture ? 

My answer is that we are 
exploiting the new child downward 
toward an outmoded ideal, the 
selfish family notion. Even na- 
tionalism is no longer good enough. 
Only Human Brotherhood will 
serve the new race as an ideal. 
I am convinced that the modern 
attempt at a Universal Brother- 
hood was founded in New York 
for a reason connected with the 
powers of the new American race 
along this line. I believe that 
H. P. B. had herself naturalised 
into Helen Blavatsky, American, 
for good reason. I believe that 
the American Theosophical Society 
has a high duty in this matter. 
And I maintain that the present 
moment is of vast importance to 
the Theosophist-educator in the 
United States. The positive terror 
of the militarist at the freedom 
which is coming into schools and 
colleges is a sign ; the manner 
in which unfair and dishonest 
journals foam at the mouth in a 
frenzy of despair is likewise of 
deep import to the calm student 
of national affairs. Honesty, 
humanity, decency are the national 
keynote, after a long time devoted 
to commercial deceit, political 
trickery and exploitation. This 
is a moment to assist a movement 
toward Human Brotherhood. I 
was lately besought earnestly by 
a High School principal, who 
was then hearing Theosophical 
lectures for the first time in 
his life, to come and speak to his 
school-children along our lines. 
This in a conservative town. Such 
an episode is filled with signi- 
ficance. The decay of family life 
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can be arrested by offering the 
New Child a world-brotherhood as 
an ideal. He cannot be expected 
to confine his love within the 
limits of a few people, his family. 
But if the power be expanded to 
take in mankind, then the family 
life will be relieved of the pressure 
which it cannot endure — for it 
cannot serve the whole soul of 
man. And these new children are 
pre-eminently souls, marked by 
the sterling stamp of the intuition. 

Finally, ,by what cultufral pro- 
cesses can the intuitions be 
stimulated ? The answer to this 
question is to be found in the idea 
that the lower and personal aspect 
of the intuitions is the emotions. 
Now, while the intuitions are 
not subject to personal culture — 
requiring a national milieu at 
the least — the emotions, on the 
contrary, are as much subject to 
training and direction and stimula- 
tion as the logical faculty. We 
must, however, catch them at the 
right stage of emergence (from 
seven to fourteen years, Annie 
Besant has said), and we must 
have teachers who themselves have 
a full emotional equipment, not 
stunted youngsters from perfectly 
Normal Schools ; and finally, 
we must give full opportunity 
for emotional expression. As it 
is, the tendency is to burn the 
bleachers and tear out the goal 
posts after a football game in 
which only a few students are 
contestants. The pent-up and 
carefully excited emotions of the 
student body, not being expended 
in the field, have to come out. 
There is a considerable attention 
to games and exercise for all in 
lower years of education, but we 


have not, as yet, visualised a 
complete and adjusted emotional 
training and setting for the whole 
period of development. 

I believe we experimental Theo- 
sophists should make a careful 
survey of the emotions. We know 
they are as real as thought. Plenty 
of educators, like Bertrand Russell, 
think the emotions are but 
glandular and muscular distur- 
bances, dimly perceived by the 
mind • (the James-Lange theory), 
and the corollary which I have 
had solemnly proposed to me is 
that the way to solve emotional 
problems would be to sever certain 
neWous connections in every child 
so that he would be perpetually 
in the state of a person with a 
spinal injection I We Theosophists 
may be foolish in many ways, 
but we are not at least idiots 
on that colossal scale. We are 
modest enough to respect Nature’s 
process as not only right (which 
suggests righteousness and patro- 
nage), but as absolutely inevitable. 

The emotions are inevitable. 
The ruined domestic relations seen 
on every side, the legal trickery 
by which governments, businesses 
and corporations have hitherto 
conducted their affairs legally 
but dishonestly and unfairly — 
all this and a lot more is the 
result of a new emotional need of 
a new race type added to the 
unsatisfied natural demands of 
ordinary sorts, the whole treated 
without conscious and intelligent 
policy in educational affairs. Bert- 
rand Russell, despite his cleverness 
and his consequent allegiance to 
materialism, said a very good 
thing when he advocated the 
teaching of logic in schools in order 
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that the student should learn not 
to use reason — for, said he, if 
he reasons he is sure to reason 
wrongly, because his premises are 
in his emotions and all emotions 
are warped. But it would be far 
better to advocate the straighten- 
ing out of the emotions, and the 
discovery of a canon as good for 
them as logic is good for the mind. 
Then the superimposition of logic 
would be safe. 

As it is, our failure to educate 
emotions to any degree commen- 
surate with mind, has produced 
a gullible type. There is no 
firmly co-ordinated and purified 
emotional field in which the 
decisive and mankind-loving intui- 
tions can exercise themselves. 
Material forms of intuition (inven- 
tion) we can command. We are 
willing to scrap old telephones, 
trucks, trains in favour of new 
models — these being merely materi- 
al. But when it comes to new 
inventions in life, in government, 
in society, in family relations — 
which are absolutely enforced by 


the aforesaid machines — we lack 
decisive mind. The result is con- 
vulsive and irrational mass action, 
mob action, instead of reasoned and 
firm conduct. We are supposed 
to have a mental level of the 
twelve-year-old, nationally. The 
fault is in the emotions, which 
are about seven years of age, I 
should estimate. We cannot dis- 
cuss equably and freely contentious 
issues. At luncheon clubs men- 
tion of religion and politics is 
shushedr- where forums in govern- 
ment should exist. Pe'ople mouth 
platitudes and vote in droves. 
Moralising takes the place of philo- 
sophising. Sentimentality and 
idealism are divorced from realism. 
There is an immense waste of 
precious life. This waste I believe 
we Theosophists who love our 
America could assist greatly to 
prevent, by making educators con- 
scious of the New Race Child 
in America, and the emotional 
and economic needs of those new 
souls that are to pioneer the 
new race. 


DEDICATION 

Lord God of Hosts, Father of all the brave, I stand 
before Thy altar here tonight alone and to Thee I dedicate 
myself. My weapons I have laid before Thy shrine, for 
they are Thine not mipe till I have made them so by 
knightly deeds well done and battles fought with mighty 
foemen. Grant me now my prayer. Let me encounter 
mighty men, heroic, fearless and strong. Give unto all my 
foes courage and hope and pure nobility so that when we 
meet in battle we may feel Thy glory round us, and the 
joy of life and the joy of death and the joy of great 
endeavour shall make holy all that battlefield. 


Crvsader 



OCCULT CHEMISTRY 

HEAVY HYDROGEN— DEUTERIUM 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


A n investigation was under- 
taken by the late C. W. 
Leadbeater into the nature of 
heavy hydrogen on August 19, 
1933. I must first summarize the 
work done before 1933 on* hydrogen. 
In the first investigations made 
by clairvoyance into the subject 
of Occult Chemistry in 1895, by 
Annie Besant and C. W. Lead- 
beater, hydrogen, oxygen and nitro- 
gen were examined, and the 
diagrams and descriptions were 
published in Lticifer ior November, 
1895. In the diagram for hydrogen, 
drawings were given of the stages 
of hydrogen as it disintegrated 
into the etheric levels, ether 4, 
ether 3, ether 2, and finally ether 
1, or the atomic physical plane, as it 
is called. It was then found that 
hydrogen was made up of 18 anus. 

The diagram was redrawn by 
Dr. Besant in the second series 
of investigations in 1907. As the 
two investigators worked, they 
divided the work ; Dr. Besant 
seemed particularly at home in 
the investigation of the forces 
operating upon the atoms and in 
their disintegrations, while C. W. 
Leadbeater was laborious and 
expert in analysing the groupings 
of anus in the atoms of the 
elements. 

In the diagram for hydrogen 
drawn for the second time by 
Dr, Besant, she does not mark 


each of the anus in the groups, 
showing which is positive and 
which negative. The knowledge 
concerning this was considered 
later so essential .that finally 
C. W. Leadbeater undertook the 
careful examination of the separate 
anus in hydrogefi. He then marked 
each anu according to its quality. 
Several years before, the water 
mtolecule, HaO, had been examined, 
and a diagram of it was pub- 
lished in The Theosophist for 
March, 1924. 

When hydrogen was examined 
in detail, it was found that there 
were two varieties of hydrogen, one 
very slightly different from the 
other. The diagrams of these were 
published by me in The Theo- 
sophist for January, 1933, where I 
called the two varieties, Hydrogen — 
Variety A, and Hydrogen — Variety 
B. The only difference between the 
two varieties is that in one triplet 
of anus, common to both varieties, 
there are, in Variety A, 3 positive 
anus (Fig. 1); whereas, in Variety 
B, the same triplet consists of 2 
positive and 1 negative (Fig. 2). 

It was then noted that, in the 
^ater molecule, H 2 O, where 2 
hydrogens combine with 1 oxygen, 
the 2 hydrogens are not of one 
variety, but are respectively of 
Variety A and Variety B, the 
former variety appearing in the 
upper half of the molecule. (I ought 
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to mention that when I published 
these two diagrams of Variety A 
and Variety B in 1933, I drew 
the diagrams inaccurately : I placed 
the hydrogen within a sphere and 
the groups, at the points of a 
hexagon. After the diagrams had 
been published, C. W. Leadbeater 
pointed out to me that I had 
drawn them wrongly, since the 
“ sphere wall ” of hydrogen is not a 
sphere but has the shape of an egg. 
This indeed was the drawing- given 


for hydrogen as early as 1895. 
But in my desire to make a sym- 
metrical and pretty looking object 
of hydrogen, I forgot the egg- 
shape that had been noted for it.) 

About this time there had been 
much talk concerning heavy hyd- 
rogen, which was double the weight 
of ordinary hydrogen. There 
seemed no way at Adyar of pro- 
curing any heavy hydrogen since 
none was being made in India, and 
none of us knew any scientist who 
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could send us some for examina- 
tion. But it seemed worth while 
to examine hydrogen again, and 
this was done in the following 
manner. We decided to break 
up water into hydrogen and oxygen 
in the usual way with electricity. 
Mr. K. Zuurman, the Superinten- 
dent of the Electrical Department, 
arranged for a wall -plug whose 
ends would be 2 copper terminals. 
The terminals were then put into 
water, while the connection was 


made with the ordinary electric 
current of the house. He brought 
distilled water, but as will be seen, 
we used the ordinary tap water also. 
The investigation was made at 2.30 
p.m., C. W. Leadbeater sitting 
near a window, and two receptacles 
with water on a table before him. 

On contact with the water natur- 
ally bubbles came off at the 
terminals, and then followed the 
conversation which I report as taken 
down at the time in shorthand 
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Veatfif 3Cydro§en — JS^euUrtitni 



Fig. 3 


by Miss M. K. Neff, between 
L. (Bishop Leadbeater) and J. 
(Jinarajadasa). 

Heavy Hydrogen 

(The current is turned on.) 

J. Is this hydrogen coming off here ? 

L. It is happening very slowly. 

J. The main thing is, is this the 
ordinary hydrogen or a double 
variety ? 

L. I do not see anything different yet. 
Wait a minute. Wouldn’t you do 


it more quickly if you gave it some- 
thing to combine with, if you put in 
old rusty nails ? (There were no 
nails, so a rusty key was put in.) 

J. Here is distilled water. There is 
something coming. I can see the 
gas coming quickly. 

L. This probably is not particularly 
pure, you know. 

J . Plenty of hydrogen coming out there. 

L. And it vis supposed that one in a 
thousand will be double hydrogen ? ’ 

J. Double the weight, but what is its 
construction nobody knows. 


*This was the statement at the time in a scientific journal. 
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L. Well, wait a bit. We’ll see. It 
does not form bubbles as quickly 
as the other did. 

J. This is ordinary water ; it has more 
dirt in it, and so more hydrogen is 
released. Still all the same 
hydrogens ? 

L. I have not seen anything yet that 
I can differentiate. 

J. Shall I slow it down ? 

L. No. If we have to wait for one in 
a thousand, we’ll probably have to 
wait some little time. (After half 
a minute :) Are they supposed per- 
manently to keep this double form ? 
Because there is one thing there — 
you know the shape of*the thing ? 
Now sometimes two come out 
crossed, like crossing each other. 

J. Two what ? 

L. Hydrogens. They lie across one 
another like that (illustrates by 
making a cross with his fingers). 
They may separate again. It is 
only a temporary alliance, I think. 
Ordinary hydrogen when you have 
him is unniixed. 

J. Does he go like this ? (drawing two 
circles crossing). 

L. He is ovoid. In some cases there 
is another ovoid lying across him. 
You might say he had married, but 
I am afraid divorces are possible in 
that union. 

J. Well, will you investigate if both 
hydrogens are alike. We found in 
hydrogen two triangles. Is it that 
of these two hydrogens one is a 
more positive variety ? 

L. There are the two kinds that meet 
in that queer way. 

J . They do not hold ? 

L. They do not necessarily hold, but I 
presume they might do so. They 
can apparently enter into that 
temporary alliance and then fall 
away again ; but some of them 
do not. 

J. When they enter into alliance, do 
the separate sphere walls coalesce ? 

L. No. They lie across one another, 
(Makes a drawing *.) The hydrogen 


is generally eggshaped, but there 
may come another fellow who 
for the time seems to be like 
that. (Draws). Yes, they coalesce, 
but they do not go into one 
circle like that. 

J. I see. 

L. You have raised only about three of 
these *. How are they coming on 
now ? 

J. Here I may get it out of distilled 
water. Do more come out of 
the dirty water than out of the 
distilled*? 

L. Only three (double ’ hydrogen) alto- 
‘gether so far. Now I am waiting 
for another. 

J. Do you thin*k it is generated by the 
electric current ? Not a natural 
thing ? 

,L. The electric current breaks up 
the water. 

J, It may be an artificial product 
caused by the current. 

L. We would have to take averages, 
wouldn’t we ? That is very dirty 
water. Is it coming more quickly ? 

J. Yes, much more quickly. 

L. Yes, now there is another twisted 
fellow, crossed. Is there any 
smell ? 

J. Well, hydrogen has not much smell 
anyway. Can you see any more 
in the stream coming out from 
the point ? 

L. It is all rather a phenomenon, as 
far as I can see. What is this 
supposed to be ? 

J. How long does it last ? Does it fall 
off and separate ? 

L. No, it expands somewhat. They all 
do. 

J. And then ? 

L. There is one fellow holding together 
with another that has gone up to 
the ceiling. 

♦ J. What will this twin-fellow do ? 
Will he combine with one oxygen 
or two oxygens ? For that you 
want platinum. 

L. Won’t the ordinary battery do it|? 
In my school days they did it in 


' See Fig. 3. 

’ About three minutes had passed. 

* Often L. went on investigating;, without answering. 

9 
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the old experiments inside a heavy 
drum. It made an explosion. 

J# The other way is by using platinum 
powder. That experiment you did 
before.^ 

L. Yes, I know that can be done. 

J. See, the copper in the wire is 
getting mixed with the water and 
is becoming blue. (The water 
became blue.) 

L. Yes, that is bluer and that is 
becoming cloudy generally. Yes, 
there is a deposit down in the 
bottom. 

J. Distilled water now. 

L, Not so rapid. Strange they should 
cross one another in that queer 
way. In the three or four we have 
seen, there are the two different 
kinds of hydrogen of course. 
That seems a fortuitous cros$ ; 
but it must be something more 
than that, because there are alv^ays 
two different kinds. 

J. I can follow up with another article 
on this. 

L. Go slow on it, because we should 
have to try again many experiments. 

J. How can we make some of this 
heavier water ? 

The investigation then ended. 
It was only months afterwards 
that I found that investigators had 
discovered that there was heavy 
water to be found at the bottom of 
electrical batteries. There is at 
the Power House at Adyar a large 
battery which supplies the current 
during the night, and had we 
known of the existence of heavy 
water in this, it would have been 
quite easy to examine what was 


the nature of the heavy water 
molecule. 

I ought here to state that though 
Chemistry has always postulated 
that hydrogen in its normal state 
exists as a dyad — that is, as 2 
hydrogens and never singly — 
neither Dr. Besant nor C. W. 
Leadbeater ever found that to be 
the case with the hydrogen in the 
air. The latter particularly had 
observed hundreds of hydrogens 
during many years and never 
observed a single case of hydrogen 
in the air existing as a* dyad, nor 
did he ever note that oxygen 
existed as a dyad. In each case 
the natural hydrogen and oxygen 
in the air exist as monads, as in 
the diagrams drawn in Occult 
Chemistry. 

I have redrawn the hydrogen 
diagram, and now reproduce it 
with its proper ovoid form. An 
examination of the two varieties 
will show the distinction between 
the two which I have mentioned 
previously. This difference con- 
sists in the fact that in one group 
of 3 anus, all three are positive 
in Variety A, while in Variety B 
in the same group, 2 anus are 
positive and 1 negative. In 
diagram 3, I have given the figure 
of heavy hydrogen as noted by 
C. W. Leadbeater, where one 
variety, Variety A, is upright, while 
Variety B pierces it at right angles. 


^ The investigation into the making of the witter molecule from hydrogen and oxygen in 
the presence of platinum, 



" PROHIBITING POVERTY ” 

By a. P. WARRINGTON 


N ot long ago the wife of the 
lecturer on International 
Relations at Rollins College in 
Florida — herself a Fabian one time 
— lectured at the College on a care- 
fully considered plan whereby all 
poverty might be abolished with- 
out abolishing everything else in 
sight. The plan, as itow out- 
lined, seems so simple and 
practicable as to make many who 
have since learned of it wonder 
why they had not thought of it 
themselves, why everybody had 
not thought of it and insisted upon 
its adoption. 

This plan, since 1932, has been 
set forth in a volume of 1 1 5 pages, 
now in its fifth edition, under 
the title Prohibitiiiff Poverty by 
Mrs. Prestonia Mann Martin 
(Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New 
York). If there is any work pro- 
duced in recent years having for its 
object the solution of the greatest 
of modern problems, which is more 
intriguing than another, I think it is 
this ; for it is so fraught with simpli- 
city and common-sense preicticality, 
and the necessary ends to be 
attained by its adoption are of 
such universal and urgent character, 
that it comes as one of those in- 
spired achievements that some- 
times appear in the nick of time to 
save an unhappy situation. 

No one will deny that since the 
World War planetary forces have 
been working in the direction of a 
complete overhauling of the forms 


of our public life. This has set 
idealists searching for new forms 
to take the place of the old. Thus 
we have had set before us a revival 
of those classic ideals — Plato’s 
Republic and More’s Utopia; 
Henry George’s Single Tax in 
Progress and Poverty (The Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, New 
York) ; and fedward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward (c/o Mrs. 
Bellamy, Springfield, Mass.), based 
s6mewhat on the Single Tax idea 
and which was given a cordial 
endorsement in 1889 by Madame 
Blavatsky in her Key to Theosophy 
(Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras). Meanwhile Tech- 
nocratic, modern Utopian, Epic, 
Douglas Social Credit, the Town- 
send Plan and other plans have 
sprung up. 

But in none of these are there 
those elements which make one 
feel that the plan will work, and 
will work now, as in Mrs. Martin’s 
National Livelihood Plan ex- 
pounded in her little volume 
mentioned. Under her plan to 
solve the problems growing out of 
the present world impasse, and 
especially to put an end for ever to 
poverty, there is no thought of set- 
ting man against man, class against 
class, or of making war on the 
world-wide establishment of capital- 
ism, or on religion, or marriage, or 
the family, or upon the utmost 
personal freedom to the individual 
in all his private affairs. No such 
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disintegrating processes are even 
remotely considered. 

Her thought rather is to take 
the world as it is with all its 
institutions intact, human nature 
and all, and to bring to bear upon 
its economic structure a slight 
abridgment which would result in 
the most far-reaching consequences 
to every man, woman and child. 
This she would do by the simple 
expedient of industrially organizing 
all of the nation’s young people of 
both sexes, between the ages of 18 
and 26, as an extension and essen- 
tial part of their public school 
education, to produce for the 
Government, under scientific direc- 
tion, a sufficiency of the necessary 
goods and services to constitute a 
decent livelihood, and to distribute 
these goods and services, without 
buying or selling them, to the 
entire population. Thus shall they 
earn for themselves the right to 
receive in their turn all these 
necessities of life for themselves at 
the hands of the nation for the rest 
of their lives. Moreover, after this 
eight-year period of industrial con- 
scription, they are to be free to 
pass into the capitalistic system, 
which continues with its production 
of all the luxuries and near-luxuries 
and super-luxuries of life as now. 
Or they may pass on into a Uni- 
versity and qualify themselves for 
a professional life, or go into busi- 
ness and get as much wealth as 
they may. 

But one thing abides, whatever 
they may do: they are to enjoy 
for the rest of their days the basic 
necessities of life which they earned 
during their eight years of indus- 
trial conscription. Thus will star- 
vation and all other results o( 


dire poverty, which has been so 
continually a concomitant of capi- 
talism, be impossible, and no longer 
will there be the need for “ com- 
munity chests ” or other charity 
drives. Everybody will be getting 
what he earned by his own labour 
or brains, thus retaining his self- 
respect which docs not always go 
with doles and charities. 

When it is realized how great a 
figure the luxuries of life command 
by comparison with the bare neces- 
sities, th&re will be but ^all cause 
for capitalists to oppose the plan, 
for their profits, if anything, would 
be increased by the increased 
welfare of the mass of the people. 
There will at least be no more 
items like most of the provi- 
sions for insurance to be provided 
for, and old-age pensions will be 
out of further consideration by 
capital. Such financial burdens 
as the Crime Bill should largely 
be dispensed with, for those com- 
mitting a large number of crimes 
now would be industrially engaged. 
And so all that would be saved 
in crime cost would represent a 
reduction in taxes. And so on 
and so on, with an amazing putting 
together and readjustment of good 
and desirable ends as in a skilfully 
completed jig-saw puzzle, which 
no one seemed to know how to 
finish properly until a woman did 
it. One wonders if it would not 
pay the capitalists to help to 
bring into force some such plan 
as this, rather than run the risk 
of having something quite radical 
espoused by the masses. 

There is a reminiscence of 
Lytton’s Tke Coming Race, and 
especially of the vision of The 
Sixth Root Race, in assigning 
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production to youth. It seems 
to have been long in the air. 
And who can doubt that an 
intelligent, practical and yet cul- 
tural system of modern education 
would not be greatly enhanced 
in the lives of our youth by the 
eight years of altruistic production 
in the service of the whole people ? 


This and the ending of all 
real poverty without injuring the 
mechanism of wealth and free- 
dom make Mrs. Martin’s National 
Livelihood Plan seem to be worthy 
of a most serious consideration. 
It appears already to have been 
highly acclaimed by many who are 
prominent in public life. 


COLONEL OLCOTT’S NOSTALGIA FOR ADYAR 

[From the Vice-President’s welcome to his “brothers and sisters” 
assembled at the Convention, December 26th, 1934.] 

I REMEMBER Colonel Olcott telling me many years ago — his 
words were so impressive that they still reside in my memory. 
He had just returned from a world tour, and he and I were standing 
on the roof of this Headquarters Hall with the blue sea shimmering 
in the near distance and a background of cocoanut palms. The 
Colonel said : “ I have travelled in all parts of the world, but it 
is Adyar which I love best. In my absence, on my world tour, I 
have been thinking of Adyar and longing to return to it. ’’ 

Now why did this matter-of-fact Colonel have a sort of nostalgia, 
homesickness, for his beloved Adyar ? Because Adyar had, and has, 
a special quality of its own. It has something subtle, something 
intangible in its atmosphere which just impinges on your aura, 
permeates and penetrates into your being. A kind of affluence 
which flows into you, so that after you have stayed here for a 
few days you feel as if your mind- body had been bathed in a 
spiritual bath. So refreshed and uplifted you feel. I have now 
visited Adyar at least twenty times, and each time I come here I 
feel this sense of upliftment. And this is the Adyar to which, 
Brothers and Sisters, I bid you welcome. 



THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI 

Bv MANJERI VENKATA RAYA IYER 

[Continued from p. 47 2 ^ VoL LVl, Part 1) 


II « II 

4. The created minds, from 
“ I-am-ness ” alone. 

The Yogi, as he advances on 
the path of Yoga, can multiply 
himself by creating minds and 
bodies through hts “ Kriyas'akti ” 
— the informing consciousness of 
these created vehicles being that 
of his Ego or “I-hood”, By 
this means the Yogi can work 
simultaneously at different places 
through different bodies. But these 
created minds and bodies are 
relatively impermanent, and would 
vanish once he withdrew his atten- 
tion from them. Hence Patafljali 
says : 

II -k II 

5. In the diversity of outward 
functions. One Mind is the em- 
ployer of the many. 

Of the many minds and bodies 
that are employed in carrying 
out a variety of outward functions, 
the Mind that directs them all is 
the one with which he started — 
the others being mere display of 
it and brought into being by his 
Dhyunatn, “ the creative power jof 
his thought or imagination ”. 

m II ^ II 

6. Therein (the mind), born of 
meditation, is without “ tenden- 
cies ”. 


The created mind, the product 
of “ Dhyanam,” being temporary, 
no tendencies inhere in it. The 
scat of mental “ tendencies ” is 
ChittZlnu, the mental ultimate atom 
which the Ego has appropriated 
as the rruclcus of the Cjiusal Body, 
together with the “ mental mole- 
cule ” which forms the nucleus of 
the Mental Body. 

II V9 II 

7. The “ Karma ” of the Yogi 
is neither White nor Black ; of 
others, of three kinds. 

The actions of the Yogi work 
in open curves, as they are not 
impelled by selfish motives. He 
is neither attached to virtues nor 
addicted to vices, since he has 
transcended both. The Karma 
of the ordinary person is white, 
black or grey, being good, evil 
or mixed. 

8. Thence, the development of 
only those “ tendencies ” the con- 
ditions of whose fruition are 
favourable. 

The tw'o fundamental laws that 
are working in Nature are the 
Law of Evolution and the Law 
of Consequence, or cause and 
effect. Evolution of Nature is 
conditioned by the Law of Causa- 
tion, and the Law of Consequence 
or Karma works in a way best 
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conducive to evolutionary progress. 
From a higher standpoint, these 
two laws are but the two aspects 
of the Eternal Law, Snsfvata- 
dharma, since evolution is but 
the " sequence ” or “ succession ” of 
the characteristics of the Substance. 

Having touched upon the Law 
of Evolution in aphorisms 2 
and 3, Patanjali sets forth the 
nature of the working of the 
Law of Consequence, or cause and 
effect, in aphorisms 7 to 13. 
Karma is rooted in Desire. ’ Desire 
assumed the two forms of Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion. Attraction is 
the desire to repeat contact with 
an object which gave Pleasure, 
and Repulsion is the desire to 
avoid contact with an object 
which gave Pain. Both Attraction 
and Repulsion generate thought, 
which plans for the future as 
to how to obtain objects of 
Pleasure and how to avoid ob- 
jects of Pain. Accumulation of 
thoughts and desires results in 
efforts or “ actions These de- 
sires, thoughts and “ actions ” set 
up strong “ tendencies ” in the 
Astral, Mental and Physical bodies 
by frequent repetition. The “ ten- 
dencies ” in their turn develop into 
desires, thoughts and actions. 
Desires ripen into opportunities, 
thoughts into character, and actions 
into environment and experiences 
of Pleasure and Pain, which in 
their turn give rise to fresh desires, 
thoughts and actions. These events 
successively repeat themselves in 
cyclic order and constitute the 
Karmic chain. Each force works 
mainly on its own plane, affects 
the other planes more or less 
according to their strength, and 
brings about a reaction on the 


generator. Thoughts react mostly 
on the Mental Body, desires on 
the Astral, and “ actions ” on the 
Physical. Action and Reaction 
in the Astral and Mental Planes 
are less separated in time than 
they are in the Physical. Condi- 
tions in the Physical Plane retard 
Reaction to a very great extent, 
and the consequence is the 
“ accumulation ’’ of Individual 
Karma. 

There is also another important 
reason for the retardation of the 
effect of Karma, especially of 
“ evil Karma,” of the evolving 
Individual. As a general rule, in 
the early stages of the evolution 
of a human being, for want of 
discrimination, Karma is more 
evil than good, and if the effect 
were to follow immediately, the 
infant soul would more likely be 
crushed under its weight than 
be helped onwards along the Path 
of Progress. Hence the Lords of 
Karma, out of Their Compassion 
and far-reaching Wisdom, adjust 
things in such a way that the 
load of evil Karma comes into 
fruition little by little, life after 
life, sweet and bitter fruits mingling 
in fair proportion, and the bitterest 
fruits being generally reserved for 
the final stages on the Path, when 
the Individual has gained sufficient 
strength and wisdom to endure 
them with philosophic calm and 
utter resignation without being 
crushed. 

Most of the Karma of a human 
being is the outcome of his 
relations with his fellow-beings, 
though it never fails to take 
account of his relations with the 
members of the other kingdoms 
in Nature, The two bonds that 
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bring Individuals together again 
and again on earth, as life succeeds 
life, are those of Love and 
Hate {Ruga and Dvisa). Actions 
engendered by strong ties of Love 
and Hatred call for personal 
discharge. Hence, the presence 
or absence of Individuals on the 
Physical Plane, with whom a 
person has entered into relations 
which require personal settlement 
of accounts, would either, retard 
or accelerate the fruition of Karma 
of the person to a large extent — 
in certain cases even by centuries. 

Among the incidents which delay 
the fruition of Karma are wars, 
earthquakes, floods and other world- 
catastrophes, Suicide is another 
incident that retards the working 
out of Karma, Taking his evolu- 
tion into his own hands, an 
Individual, instead of drifting along 
its current, would also change the 
rate of discharge of Karma to 
an enormous extent. But it should 
never be forgotten that every 
incident, circumstance and condi- 
tion in the life of an Individual 
would be employed by the Lords 
of Karma in such a way as would 
hasten his evolutionary progress, 
and accomplish the attainment of 
supreme Puru^artha, that is 
Individual Perfection or “ Unique- 
ness ”, From this it becomes 
evident that the Law of Karma, 
or cause and effect, conditions 
and subserves evolution which , is 
the Plan of Is'vara, 

In order to accomplish this Plan, 
the Lords of Karma, from out 
the load of “ accumulated Karma ” 
of an Individual, select a portion 
to be worked out in each life or 
incarnation, under conditions that 
are found on the Physical Plane, 


in a manner best conducive to the 
progress of the Individual with- 
out infringing the Law of Equili- 
brium or of Justice to the least 
degree. The portion thus selected 
to be worked out at the beginning 
of each incarnation of an Indivi- 
dual is technically termed Pm- 
rabdha Karma — Karma which has 
begun (to bear fruit). Patanjali 
has used a more significant term, 
Sopakramam Karma — “ Karma 
of imminent succession ”. (See 
aphorism III, 23). The remaining 
portion of the Karmic heap, which, 
though ready to be discharged, yet 
remains undischarged for want of 
favourable conditions, is termed 
Sancita Karma, the heaped up 
or “ accumulated Karma,” what 
PataHjali calls Nirupakramam 
Karma — ” Karma out of im- 
minent succession ”. And Karma 
that is newly generated during 
each incarnation goes by the name 
of AgUmi Karma, or V artamUnam 
Karma — “ coming Karma,” or 
” Karma that is going on ”. This 
Karma mostly goes to increase the 
“ accumulated ” or undischarged 
Karma of the Individual as soon 
as it is generated. As a rule, it is 
not within the possibility of the 
ordinary Individual to avoid the 
“ evil Karma ” already selected to 
come into fruition, by setting up 
forces on the side of good to 
neutralize it, owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of time and power at his 
disposal. But the evil Karma 
“ yet to come ” to fruition in 
future lives may be modified, more 
or less, and even prevented accord- 
ing to the capacity, insight and 
exertion of the person concerned. 
(See II, 16). But it should be 
well understood that the Law 
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of Karma shows no favour, allows 
no concession, and is absolutely 
inexorable and rigid in its nature. 
This unchangeable and absolute 
rigour of the Law alone ensures 
certainty of success of individual 
effort in the direction of evolution. 



II ^ II 


9. Though distanced by Birth, 
Space and Time, there is continuity 
(of Karmic tendencies), from the 
uniformity [identity] of memory 
and impression ; 

Though the ripening of Karmic 
propensities seems to be impeded 
and delayed by the unfavourable 
conditions of Birth, Space and 
Time, there is perfect continuity 
in their sequential working out in 
Nature. Desires, Thoughts and 
Actions generate “ tendencies ” in 
their respective vehicles, which 
inhere in the Permanent Atoms 
on the dissolution of the vehicles 
themselves. The review of the 
whole life, even to the minutest 
detail, on the death of the Physical 
Body, the momentary glimpse of 
all the past lives on the eve of 
reincarnation, and the post-mortem 
subjective states in Kamaloka and 
Devachan, all conduce to the con- 
servation of Karmic tendencies 
in the Permanent Atoms, which 
release these tendencies, so far as 
conditions permit, when a new 
cycle of life begins with a new set 
of vehicles built round them as 
nuclei. Thus, the continuity of 
Karmic threads is maintained by 
“ the impressions, memories or 
tendencies ” inhering in the Per- 


manent Atoms, much in the same 
way as the continuity of structure 
and functions of an organic body is 
kept up by the germ-cell. The con- 
dition of “ birth ” includes racial, 
national, communal, social, domes- 
tic and hereditary handicaps and 
limitations. 

Pl?Tfqi?i: in o H 

10. And their beginningless- 
ness, from the perpetual nature 
of Desire. 

Karmic tendencies have their 
root in Desire, and none can say 
when Desire began, since Desire 
is co-existent with Life itself. The 
Desire to obtain Happiness and 
to avoid Pain is innate in Life, 
or the Self, which is without 
beginning and without end in 
Time. 

m: II H II 

11. From being held together 
by Causes, Fruits, Tendencies and 
Supports, in their absence, its 
absence. 

The causes of Karma are 
Ignorance, I-am-ness, Attraction, 
Repulsion and Self-interest. The 
fruits of Karma are environment, 
opportunities and experiences of 
Pleasure and Pain. Karmic ten- 
dencies are character, habits, in- 
clinations and propensities. The 
supports are the vehicles with 
their Permanent Nuclei. When 
the causes of Karma are destroy- 
ed, Karma ceases. The binding 
nature of Karma lies in self- 
centredness. 


{To continued) 



‘ ‘ A SECON D ALEX AN DRI A ” 

THE ADYAR LIBRARY 
Bv Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA^ 


F ORTY-EIGHT years ago on 
the 28th of December, 1886, 
the Adyar Library was formally 
opened by the President-Founder 
of the Theosophical Society, Col. 
Olcott. The Library was started 
in a small room to the east of the 
Headquarters Hair with few books. 
The response to the President- 
Founder’s call when he opened 
the Library was magnificent ; books 
and manuscripts, even money, 
came m steadily, and before he 
passed away less than twenty years 
later, he saw the Library in a 
position of eminence in the intel- 
lectual life of the advanced nations 
of the world, Universities and 
other learned bodies, and well 
known and appreciated by all 
those for whom the Library was 
intended. Today the Library has 
one of the best collections of 
printed books and manuscripts, 
and though in numerical strength 
it cannot compare with the other 
big libraries, when we take into 
account its weightage it can claim 
a position near any other Library 
in the world. 

A Library with a Purpose 

a 

The Adyar Library was started 
with a special purpose. In his open- 
ing speech the President-Founder 
said : 


The foundation of a Library of such a 
character as this is amongst the rarest of 
events, if, indeed, it be not unique in 
modern times. We need not enumerate 
the great Libraries of western cities, 
with their millions of volumes, for they 
are rather huge store-houses of books ; 
nor the collections of Oriental Liiterature 
at the India Office and in the Royal and 
National Museums of Europe ; nor even 
the famed Saraswati Mahal of Tanjore : 
all these have a character different from 
our Adyar Library, and do not compete 
with it. Ours has a definite purpose 
behind it, a specific line of utility marked 
out for it from the beginning. It is to be an 
adjunct to the work of the Theosophical 
Society ; a means of helping to effect the 
object for which the Society was founded. 

The Adyar Library is now recog- 
nised throughout the world. It is 
exchanging its Reports with a large 
number of Libraries. It is a mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It has joined the Madras 
Library Association and the All- 
India Library Association. The 
Library is receiving invitations for 
the conferences and meetings of 
learned societies. Books and 
manuscripts deposited in the 
Library are being utilised by 
scholars in many countries. Colonel 
Olcott himself was personally 
known to all the world’s great 
scholars, like Max Muller and 
Deussen in Europe. Dr. Otto 
Schrader, who was the Director of 
the Library for over ten years, is a 


* Dr. Kunhan Raja is a gifted Orientalist, and besides being Curator of the Eastern Section 
of the Adyar Library, is Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. 
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scholar of international reputation, 
known in all the Universities. I 
myself have the privilege of being 
known to a few scholars in the 
various Universities. 

Directors and Others 

The management was vested 
in the hands of a committee with 
Mr. Cooper-Oakley as secretary ; 
he was also the Secretary of the 
Society. Many Pandits of emi- 
nence Vin. India have served the 
Library in various capacities, and 
many European scholars too have 
associated themselves with its 
work. I may mention a few. 
Pandit Bhashyacharya was on the 
Library staff from the beginning. 
He has written some very valuable 
Papers, and No. 1 of the T.P.H. 
Pamphlets is by him on “ The 
Age of Patanjali ”. Another Pandit 
of eminence, Mr. K. A. Sastri, was 
Librarian for a long period. Year 
after year the Colonel men- 
tioned his name with great admira- 
tion in his Convention lectures. 
He was a very enthusiastic worker, 
and the valuable collection of 
manuscripts now deposited in the 
Library is to a large measure due 
to his energy and enthusiasm. 
He is well known abroad, and 
though rather advanced in age is 
still collecting rare manuscripts for 
Adyar. 

After Pandit R. A. Sastri left 
the Library, Pandit G. Krishna 
Sastri was placed in charge. Dur- 
ing his time also, the Library was 
very active. Within twenty years 
after it was started, the Library 
had over 12,000 manuscripts and 
nearly 15,000 printed books. That 
is a great achievement considering 


that the Library grew without any 
patronage from the Governments 
and the States. 

Later, conditions changed. At 
present many Governments and 
States are sending -the Library 
free gifts of their publications. 
So do many Provincial Govern- 
ments. Recently His Majesty the 
King of Siam presented to Adyar 
some very valuable publications. 

In December 190S, for the first 
time,' a Director was appointed, in 
the person of Dr. Schrader, who is 
now a Professor in Kiel University. 
During his term of office a large 
number of manuscripts, especially 
ffom North India, were collected. 
He was in the Library till the World 
War, during which as a German 
he was compelled to go back to his 
own country. 

Both Mr. Johan van Manen and 
Mr. F. L. Woodward also did 
immense service to the Library. 
Mr. van Manen is now in Calcutta 
as secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the oldest Society for 
Oriental learning, barring the 
Batavian Society in Java. 

The late Pandit Mahadeva 
Sastri, who was connected with 
the Library from the beginning, 
became Director in 1916. He 
served the Library until he passed 
away in 1926, when the late 
Mr. P. K. Telang was appointed 
Director. From April, 1926, my 
official connection with the Library 
began. I have worked continuous- 
ly in the Library under various 
designations and sometimes with- 
out any designation whatsoever. 
During the period of my official 
connection with the Library Mr. 
C. Jinarajadasa, Dr. G- Srinivasa 
Murti and Mr. Henri Frefi have 
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been Directors, besides Mr. P. K. 
Telang. 

Publications 

One of the main objects of the 
Library is to publish manuscripts, 
and studies on various religious 
and philosophical problems. In 
the early days there were some 
small Papers published under 
the inspiration of the President- 
Founder. Dr. Schrader published a 
great work called the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitn dealing with the Pancha- 
rutra Agama. He also published 
a few of the Upanishads. Later, 
during the time of Pandit Maha- 
deva Sastri and since I became 
connected with the Library, the 
Upanishads with a continuous com- 
mentary have been published, only 
one volume in the series await- 
ing publication. We should not 
forget also the large number of 
publications of the T. P. H. on 
Oriental subjects, though they are 
not official publications of the 
Library. Our original publications 
will be continued, and I am sure 
the series will be one of the most 
valuable contributions to the study 
of ancient civilizations. 

In the beginning the books 
acquired for the Library were 
month after month announced in 
The Theosophist. The first 
catalogue was issued in 1891 by 
the President- Founder. Another, 
general catalogue was issued by 
Dr. Schrader in 1910 and he 
started a descriptive catalogue of 
the manuscripts. One he prepared 
for the Upanishad manuscript, 
but the work has not yet been com- 
pleted. The next catalogue issued 
was during my official association 


MAV 

with the Library, This catalogue 
was in two parts, issued in 1926 
and 1928. The matter for the cata- 
logue had already been prepared 
by the late Pandit Mahadeva 
Sastri. In the report for 1934, 
submitted to the President, the 
number of manuscripts was given 
as 18,000 and the number of printed 
books was very nearly 36,000. 

Rare Texts 

Among our wonderful pol’/ection 
I must specially note the set of 
Tibetan Buddhistic texts. There 
are very few sets available in the 
world’s Libraries, though we hear 
that in Buddhistic monasteries in 
Tibet, there are still many sets ; 
but they are as yet inaccessible. 
We have also a fine set of Pali 
works in palm leaves prepared in 
Ceylon especially for the Adyar 
Library. In the field of Sanskrit, 
there are some very valuable works 
of which no copy is available in 
other Libraries. Whenever a rare 
work is brought to our notice, 
we try to obtain the original, or 
a true transcript. Sometimes we 
get a photographic reproduction. 
The ideal has been to make this 
Library self-sufficient for higher 
studies, and we are able to supply 
a copy of any work that will be 
useful for this purpose. 

Comparing the stock of the 
Adyar Library with what is 
available in other Libraries, the 
progress this Library has made 
is stupendous. The other great 
manuscript collections in Europe 
are in the India Office, London, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
in the Bibliothek National, Paris, 
and in the University Library, 
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Berlin. In India we have the 
Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in Calcutta and 
the Library of the Government 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta, the 
Library of the Queen’s College 
in Benares, the Library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay 
Branch) in Bombay, the Bombay 
Government Collection now in 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
and the Madras Government 
collection now in the Museum, so 
far as Uie. British Government 
in India is concerned. The native 
States of Mysore, Baroda, Travan- 
core, Bikaner and Kashmir have 
also large collections for which 
catalogues are available and there 
is the Library of the Tanjore 
Palace. Many other States have 
collections of manuscripts of which 
only very scanty information is 
available. In Nepal there are 
manuscripts for which a catalogue 
is available. All these are institu- 
tions mostly directly managed 
by influential Governments and 
a few enjoying Government patron- 
age. The Adyar Library is the 
only institution which is main- 
tained by an independent body. 
In spite of this handicap the Adyar 
Library has been able to bring 
up a collection which is not 
inferior to any other collection in 
the world either in point of 
numbers or in value and weightage. 

Adyar’s Pre-Eminence 

The Libraries of many places, 
specially the palaces, are mere 
store-houses of books. Even in 
the case of many Public Libraries, 
the utility of the collection is 
considerably reduced on account 


of the many restrictions placed 
on the persons who can make use of 
them. From this point of view, the 
Adyar Library stands pre-eminent. 
To recognised scholars and to 
approved institutions any work 
in the Library will be lent. 
Scholars coming to the Library 
are afforded every facility needed 
for comfortable work ; those who 
wish to make use of the Library 
have always been allowed to 
reside within the estates of the 
Society in Adyar.^ I have personal 
experience of many libraries of 
this kind ; I had to visit the 
palaces of many Princes in India 
which contain manuscripts, and 
I can say with confidence that in 
no place has it been recognised 
that the books in the Library 
are for some definite use. It is 
only in European Libraries like 
the India Office Library, the 
Bodleian Library, the Bibliothek 
National and the University Libra- 
ry in Berlin that this fundamental 
fact of a Library has been recog- 
nised, that a Library is to b^e 
used. There are many libraries 
which it is difficult even to get 
a peep into. 

Look at the Libraries in the 
palaces of the various Princes ! 
The books are there because they 
are there. In ancient times the 
Rajas were the patrons of learning, 
and they maintained a library 
with a definite aim. But now that 
the princes patronise mce-horses, 
hounds and cricket, the Library 
has become a relic of ancient times. 
Books are ruined in the dungeons 
where in ancient times criminals 
and outlaws were confined. These 
libraries are more like the hoard- 
ings of a miser, who has no use 
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for his wealth and who will not 
allow others to use it who can 
use it. 

Under the various Governments, 
the collection of manuscripts is 
more a result of archaeological 
interest than an interest in higher 
studies. Early Europeans like 
Chambers and Mackenzie took a 
great interest in the ancient history 
of this country and they collected 
the manuscripts with a real pur- 
pose. But the collections fell 
into the hands of those who found 
it necessary to preserve them as 
ancient curios. 

To Spread Theosophy 

Even in the Universities, higher 
studies in subjects dealt with by 
the manuscripts came as a con- 
sequence of the collection of the 
manuscripts, and not vice versa. 
But in the case of the Adyar 
Library, there was a full scheme 
of studies before the I-ibrary was 
started. The collection of rare 
works both in print and in manu- 
script was undertaken to meet a 
definite need. What was that 
need ? Theosophy and the aims of 
the Theosophical Society. This is 
not a public Library. This is not 
a popular Library. This is not a 
village Library. This is a Library 
meant to enable scholars and 
students of higher wisdom to 
understand the harmony between 
the various religions and the 
doctrines of the various religions, 
and also the harmony between the 
results of the investigations of the 
scientists and the experiences and 
realisations of the mystics and the 
occultists. 

Even though the Library has 
been steadily progressing during 


the past forty-eight years, we have 
not yet reached the point where 
the President- Founder wished it to 
be placed. Unless we now take 
the next step, this Library, too, will 
recede to the condition of many 
other Libraries — a mere store- 
house of ancient literary relics. 
In the Adyar Library the Theo- 
sophical Society has the most 
potent weapon to break through 
long-standing prejudices and to 
dominate the intellect of the world. 
This Library is a passport* for free 
entry into all the centres of man’s 
intellectual activities. 

The immediate step which the 
Society should take is to get into 
contact with centres where men of 
intellect work, namely the univer- 
sities. And to elfect that contact, 
this Library is the strongest wea- 
pon. The Theosophical Society 
can spread itself wide enough to 
pervade the entire humanity and 
make the brotherhood of man a 
reality only if the Society appeals 
to the intellect and reason, and 
this cannot be accomplished unless 
the Society and its activities are 
intimately related to education. 
The Library should be the place 
where advanced students from 
overseas can come and get a real 
Theosophical training, and return 
to their countries and propagate 
Theosophy. 

In 1936 the Library will be 
celebrating its Jubilee. Its highest 
contribution to Theosophy is to 
commence now. The great Uni- 
versities of the world should under- 
stand that it is not merely the 
Library that is valuable, but also 
Theosophy. I can mention only 
a few of the many methods by 
which this can be achieved. First, 
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it should be a place for higher 
studies in matters of religions 
and philosophies for students. A 
college for higher studies should 
be an integral part of the Library 
— a college not only for the study 
of all religions but also for actual 
investigations into the latent laws 
of nature which are beyond the 
reach of ordinary science, and to 
demonstrate the harmony of the 
two sets of results, one by scientific 
investigation and the other by 
occult irJsse^tigation. * 

Another method is to publish a 
periodical scholarly journal from 
the Library. Still another is to 
invite the great learned Societies 
to hold their periodical Confer- 
ences at the Theosophical Society’s 
Headquarters along with its annual 
Convention. The All-India Oriental 
Conference, the All-India Philo- 
sophical Conference, the All- India 
Science Congress and various other 
annual gatherings are intimately 
connected with the Theosophical 


Movement. The International Con- 
gress of Orientalists has never 
till now held a sitting in India. It 
will be one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Theosophical Society 
if a Session of this Congress can 
be held at Adyar. 

In all these ways Adyar should 
be a centre from which the 
Theosophical movement can be 
in contact with intellectual acti- 
vities in other centres. • In all these 
ways • by bringing about an 
understanding and a tolerance 
among the followers of various 
religions, and also by demonstrating 
the harmony and unity between the 
intellect and the higher faculties, 
the Library can contribute to the 
main object of the Society, which 
is to bring about the real brother- 
hood of man. It is only in this 
way that we can realise the 
purpose of the Library, which 
is to be a second Alexandria, the 
great intellectual centre of mankind 
in the future. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR PEACE 
(Suitable for Goodwill Day, May 18.) 

m 

“ O Hidden Life of God, outside which nothing 
can exist ; help us to see T hee in the face of our 
enemies atid to love Thee in them. So shall Thy 
peace spread over our world and Thy will shall at 
last done on Ectrth as it is done in Heaven," 



A NEW COMMEMORATION 


Radiance and youth were the two 
features which characterised the com- 
memoration at Adyar on March 1st of the 
passing of Bishop Leadbeater on that date 
in 1934. The celebration was held at 
8 a.m. It was brief and impressive. 
After short addresses by the President and 
Mrs. R. Balfour-Clarke, and readings by 
Young Theosophists from Bishop Lead- 
beater’s works specially marked by 
confidence, courage and happiness, all 
present paid homage to him and to Dr. 
Besant by offering^ flowers before their 
portraits. 

The President, Dr. Arundale’s address 
was as follows : 

Friends : This is just a little 
gathering to remember our very 
great and gallant and joyous 
brother, Bishop Leadbeater. As 
probably some of you are aware, 
I myself have known him since 
I was five years of age, and 
while that five was once the only 
figure, it has now been succeeded 
by other figures. I won’t disclose 
which particular figure succeeds 
the five, although I can give you 
a hint when I say that on my next 
birthday I shall have a very close 
relationship to Mr. Heinz. You 
think that out, and you will know 
what my age will be in 1935. 
So that I feel I know Bishop 
Leadbeater very well, and although 
during some years I was in one 
hemisphere and he was in another, 
the time came when I was 
privileged to join him once more, 
and then the relationship lasted 
almost until he passed. 

As a very great pioneer he has 
been subject to the inevitable 
misunderstanding and abuse and 


persecution. All those are but 
signs of his greatness, and he will be 
remembered by future generations 
no less gratefully, no less reverently 
than H. P. B., or H. S. O., or A. B. 
He had his own unique splendour, 
and those of us who were near 
him appreciate it to the full. 

Now suppose he is here this 
morning — as you may perhaps 
imaging that he is — he^is quite 
likely to use the phrase, “ What 
is all this fuss about ? ” And if 
we answer that question, we shall 
say, “ The fuss is about you.” 
And he will reply, “ About me ? But 
surely you could find something 
much more worth while to make 
a fuss about than me,” and he 
will look towards the portrait of 
the President and he will say : 
“ Now, there is someone worth 
making a fuss about.” But it is 
really no fuss at all. It is just 
a very happy memory which will 
always be alive in our hearts : a 
very happy feeling that we have 
a splendid brother in our family. 
Some of us here, although we 
miss his physical presence, know 
he is one of our elders who is 
least absent from our midst. For 
the moment our beloved President- 
Mother is very busy with high 
purposes, and in a way perhaps 
concentrates on those. He, while 
also busy, moves about more freely, 
perhaps, among his friends, and 
casts his radiance over them. I 
am very happy to think that he 
is with us today, even though he 
thinks there is a great deal of ado 
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about not very much. You know 
how modest he was, how retiring he 
was, how averse he was from fuss 
of all kinds. So here we are, 
thinking of him, grateful to him, 
loving him, knowing that as the 
incarnations succeed one another 
he will be with us physically in 
the future, as he has been physically 
with us only a short while ago 
and through many many lives in 
the past. 

Thei- followed readings from Bishop 
LeacibeatersVritings ; 

A LONELY LIFE 

When Colonel Olcott left us on his 
tour Adyar remained empty ; and unfor- 
tunately its treasury was in the same 
condition, so that the v^ery few of us who 
remained had instructions to observe the 
strictest economy. Mr. Cooper-Oakley and 
I were for a long time the only Europeans ; 
and as he lived up on the roof in one of 
the further rooms (later occupied by Dr. 
English) and I was in the Eastern octagon 
room, I saw almost nothing of him, except 
for a short morning visit of greeting each 
day. We lived an almost ascetic life, 
there being practically no servants except 
two gardeners and Mamkani the oflice-boy. 
I am not quite sure how Mr. Oakley 
managed his household arrangements ; for 
myself, every morning as soon as I rose 
1 put a large supply of crushed wheat into 
a dpj^ible saucepan, so arranged tKat Tf 
65ulc^l nof T^uffii. Then I swam in the 
Adyar River (it was cleaner in those days) 
for half-an-hour or so, and then returned 
to find my wheat nicely cooked. Then 
the aforesaid office-boy led a cow round 
to my veranda and milkeS her on the spot 
into my vessel, bririglng me also ^unc^ 
from the estate when^ttiefe 
1iappehe<I io be any, I then consujmed 
half of the wheat, the oftiex. half 

foijf o'clock in 
tne afternoon or when the cow c^me 
rClinS','' and "fhen I warmed up the wheat 
for a few minutes and gnniptiipg.t^ly 
thereon. The Adyar budget was probably 
simpler at that period than it has ever 
7 


been since I — From How Theosophy Came 
to Me. 

SPREAD THEOSOPHY ! 

The Theosophical knowledge is the 
great talent which is put into our hands for 
use. If we did nothing for others with 
it, but simply hugged it to ourselves and 
enjoyed all that it brings us in the way 
of freedom from worry and trouble, com- 
prehension of difficult problems, and so on, 
we should be exactly like the man in the 
Bible who buried his talent. But if we 
do our best to spread the light that comes 
to us and to help in every possible way, 
then at least we are putting our talent out 
to interest. » 

It is hard to realize how many people 
are reasonably near the position where 
they might make rapid progress if only 
tht»y could be awakened to it. I have 
myself, I suppose, seen it most among the 
young, because my work generally lies 
there. I see boys and girls by the score 
in almost any country who could make 
good progress along Theosophical lines, 
if the matter could only be put before 
them. But it is not, and they plunge off 
into the work-a-day world, and become 
very good people of the ordinary type. 
They will go on in that way for twenty 
or thirty incarnations, or more, though 
they are capable of taking up Tlveosophy 
and would be interested in it, if it were 
properly put before them. Surely that 
state of affairs throws a serious responsi- 
bility upon those who possess this know- 
ledge. It is therefore our business to be 
capable and ready to put Theosophy 
forward whenever there is a suitable 
opportunity. There are plenty of people 
who might just as well enter upon 
Theosophical development now, as in 
twenty lives’ time. It is, of course, a 
question of their karma, but it is our karma 
to give them the opportunity, to put the 
mMter before them — whether they take 
it or not is their affair. Until we have 
done our best we do not know whether it 
is their karma to be helped or not. — From 
Talks on the Path of Occultism. 

HOW TO SPREAD THEOSOPHY 

One should try to understand Theo- 
sophy thoroughly and first of all, but 
should in addition acquire the knowledge 
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and education of the time that make a 
cultured man. The uneducated man is 
likely to present Theosophy in a form that 
will probably at once estrange and repel 
the educated and cultured. I have heard 
people say that an intuitional man who 
hears the thing badly put will rise above 
the form to the truth that lies behind ; but 
unfortunately most men are not intuitional, 
and we have no right, on account of our 
own laziness, to put an additional obstacle 
in the way of anyone who might other- 
wise be induced to take an interest in the 
subject. It is . distinctly and emphatically 
our duty to make our representation as 
nearly perfect as we can. 

Theosophical work has frequently 
suffered from faulty and negligent presenta- 
tion. We do not wish that Theosophy 
should be spoken ill of because of our 
personal defects or disabilities. If >«u 
are set to do work for the Society and 
do not do it satisfactoiily, then go to work 
and learn to do it satisfactorily. If you 
are asked to read something and cannot 
do it, learn how to do it properly. If you 
cannot lecture — presently, when you know 
enough and take the trouble to prepare, 
you will learn to do that. But, at any 
rate, be doing something and try to do it 
well. It is our duty as Theosophists to 
master the correct grammar and the correct 
expression which will enable us to put 
these things acceptably before the people 
that we wish to reach. Any truth, how- 
ever glorious, may be eclipsed, if clumsily 
and wrongly put. It is our duty to do 
our best in this matter. We must be 
educated if we are to present these truths 
properly. — P'rom Talks on the Path 
of Occultism. 

“ HIS WAY WITH YOUTH " 

Mrs. R. Balfour-Clarke said : 

I am asked to speak to you aboijt 
his particular way with youth. 
During my few words I shall refer to 
Bishop Leadbeater as “ Brother,” 
so that my talk will seem more 
intimate and we shall be able to 
get into his attitude better, 
especially if we remember that he 
always tried to be regarded by 


young people as a brother, as their 
particular friend and helper, not 
as a teacher or grown-up or bearing 
the usual attitude in the world 
of parents and grown-ups, the 
attitude of superiority — a sort of 
feeling that they know better. 
Brother tried to make the child 
feel that he perhaps knew a little 
better, but that he was there to 
help. He did not want to instil 
in the child’s mind a feeling of 
awe, but he made the child feel 
that the little tendrils, /he was 
putting forth, the tiny fragile 
tendrils, spiritual tendrils if you 
like, would not be crushed by a 
dominating attitude of superiority, 
or worse still by a snub. Often 
children feel a snub much more 
than the grown-up person — a snub 
is something very devastating to 
the growth of a child. So first of 
all his method would be to be 
regarded as a brother. 

Then his second care for the 
children, his immediate care was to 
unburden their minds of troubles ; 
not only their minds but also 
their physical condition — to un- 
burden them of care and worry, to 
give them plenty of everything 
where they wanted it. Of course 
this was looked on by some people 
as spoiling the child. But his 
attitude was that if you can give 
the child everything of the best, 
and the child lives in an atmos- 
phere which is carefree and joyous, 
then and then only can you work 
on the child in the highest way. 
He, as the occultist he was, would 
work upon their auras in a special 
way which I think we can only 
just guess at, because only an 
occultist of his understanding 
knows exactly how to do it. And 
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in this way the child would grow 
up and mature very much more 
quickly than the ordinary child. 
So we often found a child seeing 
in a flash much more quickly than 
some maturer people. Of course 
the child throughout the day would 
live as most children do, but when 
it came to knowing truth, the child 
would see it in the most direct 
manner. 

We can think of him as a wise 
old friend tending his little plants, 
tending with great bare and 
affection, just as old gardeners do 
year after year. I think we only 
realise his big way with children 
when we know that he was specially 
deputed by one of our Masters 
to come into this world and 
discover possible people, young 
people especially, to give them 
such training and such conditions 
and opportunities that they will 
be greater channels and have more 
freedom to do the work of the 
Masters than would otherwise be 
possible. The only important 
people to Brother seemed to be 
young people, not grown-ups nor 
teachers. To him the young 
people were the possible ones. 
Grown-up people have developed 
inhibitions, they have fixed habits, 
they arc not plastic any more. So 
we must try to give the children 
all the best that we would like to 
have had, and try to bring them 
up in a way that will make them 
free, carefree and joyous. 

A hymn composed by Bishop Lead- 
beater was then read by a young girl, 
Radha : 

We bow at the feet of the Master, 

We stand to obey His call, 

We live but to practise His teachings 

To offer our service, our all, 


But the clamour of earth is insistent, 

Its confusion, its hurry and din, 

So ceaseless and keen be our vigil, 

That we lose no hint from within. 

Waiting the word of the Master, 
Watching the Hidden Light ; 

Listening to catch His orders 
In the very midst of the fight ; 

Seeing His slightest signal 
Across the heads of the throng ; 
Hearing His faintest whisper 
Above earth’s loudest song. 

What then is the word of the Master, 
And what will He have us to do ? 
Perchance He^ hath watchword or 
motto — 

A war-cry to carry us through. 

Yes, this is the word of the Master, 

"" 'J'he mandate that comes from above, 
The command from the royal head- 
quarters — 

The paramount order is “ Love ”. 

Church Hymnal No. 466, 

Finally Mr. A. J. Hamerster read a 
tribute which Bishop Leadbeater made 
to his President -Colleague, and one which 
she made to him, with a final exhortation 
adapted from that wdiich he addressed 
to the members on the occasion of 
Dr. Besant’s cremation. Where he used 
the singular — referring to Dr. Besant — 
the plural has been substituted, so as to 
include him. 

1. TRIBUTE TO A. B. BY C. W. L. 

Annie Besant was a very great 
Teacher, a bold and sagacious Leader, the 
most magnificent orator in the world, one 
of its keenest intellects, the most fearless 
and accurate of investigators, a glowing 
example of strength and spirituality. 

She was to me the most loyal of 
cbmrades, the most faithful of friends for 
more than 40 years, one to whom I owe 
more than to anyone else save the 
Master who taught me. — The Theo- 
SOPHlST, September, 1933. 

2. TRIBUTE TO C. W. L. BY A. B. 

Charles Leadbeater was not a man 
to play with serious things ; he emphati- 
cally meant business By patient work 
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he has won rewards, perfecting each 
faculty on plane after plane, gaining 
nothing without hard work, as he has 
often said, but gaining surely and steadily, 
until he stands, perhaps the most trusted 
of his Master’s disciples, “ on the thresh- 
old of Divinity ’’.—The TheosoPHIST, 
November, 1911. 

3. FINAL EXHORTATION 
Adapted from C. W. L. 

We have not lost them, they hav'e 
not deserted ns, they stand among us 
still, here and now, radiant, rejoicing, 
strong, in all the power of their palmiest 


days, ready as ever to help, to advise, to 
inspire, giving us all the opportunity to 
rise to more exalted heights than we have 
ever yet attained. Brethren, let us rise 
to that opportunity ; let us show ourselves 
worthy sons of these great Leaders. 
They have left us a flag round which 
to rally, a work to carry on ; in their 
name and in their memory let that flag 
of Theosophy be ever our oriflamme ; 
let us work with redoubled energy at that 
task which they have so nobly begun. 
So shall we keep their memory green, so 
shall we best testify our gratitude for 
all that they have done for us. — The 
TheosoPHIST, September, 1933. 


STAND LIKE A BEATEN ANVIL 

Stand like a beaten anvil, when thy dream 
Is laid upon thee, golden from the fire. 

Flinch not, though heavily through that furnace-gleam 
The black forge-hammers fall on thy desire. 

Demoniac giants round thee seem to loom. 

’Tis but the world smiths, heaving to and fro. 

Stand like a beaten anvil. Take the doom 
Their ponderous weapons deal thee, blow on blow. 

Needful to truth, as dew-fall to the flower, 

Is this cold wrath, and this implacable scorn. 

For every pang, new beauty and new power. 

Burning blood-red, shall on thy heart be born. 

Stand like a beaten anvil. Let earth’s wrong 
From that strong iron ring back thy triumph song. 
And place within thy hand the Palm of Victory. 



THE FOUR THEOSOPHIES 

By G. S. ARUNDALE^ 


O UR work in increasing mea- 
sure is to emphasize what 
I will call “ The Theosophies ”, 
partly because the Theosophies 
need constant emphasis, and 
partly because we have now at 
this particular juncture in the 
world’s affairs to lay the founda- 
tions foK»^uch new activities as the 
Elder Brethren may determine 
upon for the service of the world 
in the future. 

You have to remember that 
They are working towards the 
Centenary, the 100th anniversary 
of our Society, and not only 
towards that great anniversary, but 
also to the specially new impetus 
which round about 1975 will be 
given to the whole world, just as 
the Theosophical Society was the 
impetus given in the 19th century. 
And as the centuries accumulate, 
so will Their power increase. 
They are hoping that in the future, 
unlike what has happened in the 
past, the movements which They 
establish at the close of the third 
quarter of each century may con- 
tinue, however much other move- 
ments have to grow up side by 
side with them. So that specifi- 
cally Their desire is that the 
Theosophical Society will not 
cease to exist when the new 
impetus comes in 1975, that it 
shall continue with the new impetus 
added, and that a century hence 
it shall not merge into whatever 


movement is then brought forward. 
Our business just now is to be 
sure that the Theosophical Society 
stands on the purest of its essential 
foundations in order that They 
may use it in strength — without 
any danger of its disappearance — 
for those purposes which They 
may desire to, achieve between 
now and the celebration of the 
100th anniversary. Therefore at 
the present moment our business 
is to stimulate the Theosophies. 

Major Theosophies 

Now, how many Theosophies 
are there ? At least there are four 
Theosophies, about one of which 
we can know almost nothing ; about 
the second of which we can know 
something ; about the third of 
which we ought to know much, 
and about the fourth of which I 
hope we do know much. 

What is the first Theosophy 
which we must bear in mind, 
even though we may not be able 
to contact it ? It is the Theosophy 
Absolute, the Eternal Theosophy, 
the Theosophy of Reality, that 
absolute science of life which 
causes evolution, which causes 
manifestation, which is the very 
root and base of reality. That 
is the first Theosophy, Theosophy 
Absolute. 

Then there is the pale reflection 
of that Theosophy, which we may 
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call Theosophy Relative, the Theo- 
sophy of Revelation, the Theosophy 
which finds expression in our 
classical literature and in our 
classical literature alone. Anyone 
who has any sense of the Eternal 
Theosophy will be able at once 
to perceive where Theosophy is 
classical and where it is not. But 
in our classical literature, as for 
example in The Secret Doctrine, 
The Key to. Theosophy, and the 
works of Dr. Annie Besaat and 
C. W. Lcadbeater, you have a 
reflection of Theosophy Absolute 
as much as it is possible to 
express, and then watered down 
again as much as it is possible to 
understand. 

So there you have two Major 
Theosophies — the Theosophy Ab- 
solute, which should be the great 
object of search of each one of us. 
Then you have a sign-post, pointing 
out the way to Theosophy Absolute, 
in the multi-coloured reflection of 
the great white light which is set 
forth in Theosophy Relative, 
which is another way of saying 
Theosophy Impersonal. There is 
a great distinction between Theo- 
sophy Impersonal and Theosophy 
Personal. Theosophy Impersonal 
is always noble, dignified, fine, 
simple. Theosophy Personal al- 
ways savours a little of the 
personal ecjuation, of the tempera- 
ment of the Individuality. 

Minor Theosophies 

Then you have the two Minor 
Theosophies, with which we are all 
more intimately concerned. The 
first of the Minor Theosophies is 
the Theosophy of the Individuality 
of each one of us. I will not say 


the Theosophy of the Monad, 
because that would take us a 
little too high into the Absolute 
Theosophy, and the Monad has 
very little to do either with 
the individuality or the per- 
sonality. The Monad looks in 
for the first time, after setting 
his forces in motion for the 
evolutionary process, when the vow 
is taken at the first of the great 
Initiations. He looks in, takes 
the vow and then disappears again. 
But the - contact thus made is an 
eternal contact which profoundly 
influences the future of the indi- 
vidual. We, therefore, need not 
talk of Monadic Theosophy, but 
we can talk of Individuality 
Theosophy, that is to say, the 
Theosophy of that which is as 
permanent in us as anything is 
permanent in these lower worlds 
of ours. That is one of the Minor 
Theosophies. 

Before wc look into that, let us 
take the second kind of Theosophy, 
the Theosophy of Personality, 
which is constantly changing and 
fleeting, and adapting itself to the 
changing circumstances of life. 
As those circumstances change, as 
those affairs of the lower world 
come and go, so there is a Theo- 
sophy which comes and goes, the 
Theosophy which we use for the 
convenience of our everyday pur- 
poses. But even with regard to 
ourselves, there is that higher 
Theosophy which is the Theosophy 
of our ever-increasing spiritual 
purpose, because while we may 
be playing about in the outer 
world, playing with the ordinary 
everyday affairs which are con- 
stantly coming up against us, and 
whilst we may be utilizing some 
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kind of Theosophy in order to 
make better employment of those 
affairs and circumstances, there is, 
apart from that, the Individuality 
moving to an appointed end, which 
is a reflection of the Monad’s 
ultimate intentions. 

Theosophies of Time 

Now it is very valuable for each 
one of us to try to disentangle 
down here our own Relative Theo- 
sophy, tlje Theosophy * of our 
everyday life. Let us take an 
example, which must be an indi- 
vidual example, of the way m 
which I deal with these things, 
because it is so much clearer if 
you see how another person makes 
the distinction. The principle 
underlying the way in which the 
distinctions are made is the same. 

1 have my Personality Theo- 
sophy which is convenient for me 
in my everyday emotional life. It 
clears up the constantly recurring 
emotional situation. 1 have my 
Personality Theosophy which is 
convenient to me in my intellectual 
activities, with my mind work, 
all my thoughts, all my smaller 
Theosophies of life, with all the 
ways in which I live and move and 
have my being in terms of this 
present-time incarnation in which 
I live. All that is a Personality 
Theosophy. 

But the Individuality Theosophy 
transcends mere time to a certain 
extent. It may not make the 
greater contacts with Eternity 
which only the Major Theosophies 
can make, but at least it transcends 
the particular incarnation of some 
particular period of time. So with 
the aid of Individuality Theosophy, 


which is independent of the more 
fleeting Theosophy of the Personal- 
ity, I am able to plan ahead at 
least from the standpoint of my 
Individuality, and 1 can plan 
ahead and beyond death, beyond 
these various changes, and see my 
way into the future up to a certain 
point. 

Everybody should be using such 
Theosophy as he has, not merely 
to understand the problems of 
life as those problems present 
themselves here^ and now, but to 
understand Theosophy also in its 
illumination of his own individual 
way. Supposing I look at any 
particular person, 1 inevitably 
must say to myself: “To what 
extent is that individual planning 
ahead, to what extent is that 
individual determining what is 
going to happen to him during the 
next few incarnations ? ” Of course 
Karma enters, and however much 
we plan or desire to draw upon 
our credits, the debits arc there. 

Theosoi’hies of Eternity 

Everybody ought to utilize the 
Theosophy which belongs to his 
higher life, to be able to penetrate 
through to the stages which lie 
beyond, but he has to be extremely 
careful to see that the particular 
temperament that he has at the 
present moment does not over- 
whelm him. For example, a 
person may to-day be artistically 
inclined, but it does not follow 
that he is an artist by Individuality, 
still less an artist by Monad. 
That may be a particular side 
of his nature which has to be 
developed because there must be 
an all-roundness of growth. But 
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a person may not really be 
dominantly artistic, dominantly 
political, which he may think he 
is, all the more because of the 
frustrations which he experien- 
ces. One utilizes the Theosophy 
which belongs to the Higher 
Life to try to penetrate into 
something relatively eternal, some- 
thing which at least will take one 
out of this particular confinement 
into the larger life which exists 
beyond. Everyone should • make 
the effort, howeyer he may be 
mistaken, to see himself as he is, 
independent of his present time 
circumstances, and then try to see 
what he is driving at during a 
particular series of incarnations. 
Of course he can add to these 
lower Theosophies of Time, as 
both of them are ; he can add 
to them the higher Theosophies of ' 
the Eternal, and he may be able 
to gain some glimpse of his eternal 
meaning, which perhaps has so 
feeble, so poor a reflection in this 
particular individual incarnation. 

Theosophy, as I understand it, 
is not classical Theosophy. It is 
my individual shadow coloured by 
my personality, my own small 
self. But there is the classical 
Theosophy, and anyone who has 
some glimpse of the eternal 
through these imprisonments of 
time will at once distinguish 
between Absolute Theosophy and 
the Relative Theosophy of our 
smaller life. You will see at once 
there is a literature which has that 
dignity, that aloofness, that imper- 
sonality, which characterizes all 
classical Theosophy. At once The 
Secret Doctrine is outstanding, at 
once any of H. P. B’s books are 
outstanding, because they are 


profoundly impersonal and pro- 
foundly expressive of the Will, or 
if you like, of the Wisdom, because 
in these higher regions the Will 
and the Wisdom are one. But 
you have, on the other handii 
intellectual Theosophies which u 
just Theosophies belonging to. 
person, and one may as well 1 
making one’s own intellectu; 
Theosophies. It is hardly wort 
while to read other people’s. I d 
not say they have not their valu' 
as channels for the aw^ening o; 
the Theosophical life in the outen 
world, but one would not read 
them for real information. One 
would read them, so to speak, only 
to discover how other people travel 
along a particular way on which 
perhaps one may have no desire 
lfto travel oneself. 

How TO Strengthen the 
Society 

Now we are concerned at this 
particular period in emphasizing 
these Four Theosophies. We must 
emphasize Theosophy Absolute. 
We must make it clear that 
there is a Theosophy which no 
one is expressing or has expressed. 
There is a Theosophy entirely 
independent of all we call Theo- 
sophy in this outer world. There 
is a Theosophy which is the sum 
total of life, and is of course from 
one point of view entirely indepen- 
dent of us and of our under- 
standing, though from another 
point of view it is of the very 
essence of life, / 

There is that Theosophy of 
which even classical Theosophy 
is almost a caricature. Sometimes 
in moments of ecstasy, in moments 
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t wonderful expansion of con- 
tiousness, one may enter into the 
tate of eternal Theosophy and 
hse oneself, and when one comes 
>ut of that momentary contact, 
•words are found to be entirely 
^‘•idequate. Sometimes there is 
at contact with the eternal, and 
lU can only contact the eternal 
ith your own eternal. And when 
ju try to step down the eternal 
^ ito terms of time, the twisting, 
‘^nprisoning, excluding process be- 
‘ ins. E^^ryone must have at 
'tome time or another his ecstasy 
ind know something of the Theo- 
sophy which is eternal. We have 
to insist upon the reading of classic 
literature ; it is of vital importance, 
because if you read that, not only 
do you come nearer to the Absolute 
— and we are part of the Absolute 
ourselves — but also you stimulate 
the Higher Theosophy in your 
lower selves, and that which is 
relatively eternal to yourselves 
becomes stirred and you see your- 
self not as a person down here 
confined within a particular period 
of time, but you see yourself as 
something more, something plus, 
and the amount of the plus depends 
upon the extent to which the 
Theosophy of your own Individual- 
ity has been stimulated, largely 
by the help of the classic literature 
which is the Absolute Theosophy 
in expression down here as far as 
it can be expressed. 

Quality Counts 

Now if we can get every member 
of the Theosophical Society to 
study Impersonal Theosophy as 
given by the greater seers of our 
time, without any colouration of 
8 


individuality, then we ourselves 
will find the Society stronger in 
every possible way, everybody 
will be a more real Theosophist, 
knowing the science of life and 
building the truth unalloyed into 
his being. Then you gain a 
glimpse of the larger vistas. You 
can see whither Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society are going; 
you can see whither you are 
going, what is going to happen to 
you next, and what is supremely 
worth while doing now, so that 
you may be able’ to distinguish the 
things which have for you eternal 
meaning and those which have a 
fleeting meaning. You separate the 
grain from the chaff ever increas- 
ingly, and ever more and more 
constantly. You will then em- 
phasize those things which seem 
to have deeper meaning, and let 
go those things which matter less. 
You will discover that which so 
few people discover — that it is not 
in the size of a thing that its 
power lies ; but simply in its 
quality. It is quality that matters 
all the time. Where there is quality 
everything else follows. 

So few people are content with 
living what they would call con- 
strained and restricted lives, be- 
cause they feel that they are, as it 
were, beating vainly against the 
bars of their prisons. There are 
no prisons. There are only walls 
which we ourselves make. You 
should feel more and more that 
the little things are of far greater 
importance than all the greater 
things which seem to loom so 
large. We seem to think it is 
very important for people to be 
able to lecture well, to make a 
Theosophical fuss ip the out§r 
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world. We think it important to 
have people in prominent positions. 
All these things have their definite 
value, but their real value depends 
upon the quality of the individual, 
and the real purpose and strength 
of the Theosophical Society de- 
pends upon the way in which 
each member of the Society is 
really leading consciously a Theo- 
sophical life based on Theo- 
sophical principles, not merely the 
laws of Nature as we happen to 
know them, such as Karma, rein- 
carnation, planes of consciousness, 
and so on. 

Present Purpose of 
Theosophy 

It is a good thing to believe 
in Karma and perhaps have 
respect for it ; it is a good thing to 
believe in Reincarnation, and to 
cause it to be effective in one’s 
understanding of life. It is a good 
thing to have a realization of the 
planes of consciousness, so that 
we do not function entirely on 
the physical. It is no less important 
to have some sense of the 
“ whither ”, and no one is a live 
Theosophist unless he has studied 
Theosophy to the effect of giving 
him a sense of his own future, 
to which even now he is consciously 
and deliberately moving. There 
comes in the real power of the 
individual. You can be very nice, 
kind, understanding, loving, help- 
ful ; you can be very peaceful with 
the Theosophy of Time, but you 
need a very strong dash of the 
Theosophy of Eternity to help to 
give you that sense of “ whither ” 
and purpose which will make your 
life in the present infinitely more 


effective, more one-pointed towards 
the purpose which you know in 
your heart, in your will, to be 
yours. 

An individual who is just content 
to jog along, having a comfortable 
little understanding of Theosophy, 
having a sense that when he dies 
he will go to Heaven, and then 
in the inscrutable dispensations 
of Providence he will come down 
again, and has a vague intuition 
that he will draw nearer to the 
Masters* as time goes on — those 
are the spineless Theosophists. 
It is all very well for cactus to be 
spineless, but we have to be spine- 
ful, and I personally should be no 
use to the Masters unless I knew 
what are the present purposes of 
Theosophy. Am I supposed to 
be just a President, a kind of 
executive officer, a kind of machine ? 
Am I supposed just to keep the 
fire of Theosophy burning under- 
neath the pot so that the 
contents simmer ? Is that what 
a President of the Theosophical 
Society is for ? No. I must take 
my plunge, but 1 must take the 
plunge which 1 know is the plunge 
the Elder Brethren would wish. 
The Theosophical Society is not our 
property. The Masters are glad 
for us to think it is, and they are 
glad for us to play about with it, 
establish rules and regulations and 
principles. Yes, the children are 
playing with a toy which was not 
fashioned by human hands, and 
which does not exist to bring a 
smile just to the children of the 
Theosophical Society. But it is 
one of the greater toys of life 
whereby man gradually finds his 
eternal joy and peace and happi- 
ness. We must see that the toy 
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is used for eternities and not merely 
for time circumstances. 

A Vista 

What do I see before me ? I see 
our Elder Brethren intent not on 
this particular period of time. 
They have finished with that long 
ago. This present period is work- 
ing out its purposes in conformity 
with the fashion set thousands of 
years ago. They are now looking 
on towards the future, and we 
must hold,our Theosophicai Society 
for its future destiny. Two great 
periods are finished ; one great 
period with the establishment of 
the T ruth ; the second great period 
with its expression in specific terms 
needed for the times. The third 
period is the re-iteration of the 
eternal truths. The fourth period 
will be again an expression in terms 
needed for the then specific time ; 
and we in this third period have 
to purify the life so that it may 
potently pass down the channels 
which the Elder Brethren have 


already formed and of which we 
may know nothing. 

Some of us, and especially the 
President of the Theosophical 
Society, must see all that is capable 
of being seen, so that we may do 
equal justice to the Theosophy 
which is eternal and to the Theo- 
sophy which is needed in the course 
of time and circumstances. If 
only we could find large numbers 
of Theosophists wha will throw 
themselves into the work, who will 
not keep saying “ This does not 
appeal to me. 1 am not tempera- 
mentally fitted for this, or that, 
or the other,” who do not say 
“ No. This is not the Eternal 
Theosophy,” because they do not 
happen to like it. It is for us 
with our Four Theosophies to 
understand as best we can, and 
then re-establish Theosophy on its 
essential and eternal foundations. 
So we shall be ready for those 
further channels of service which 
the Elder Brethren may desire 
to construct. 


THE LAV^ OF COMPENSATION 

The inexorable unerring Law of Compensation proceeds 
on its unswerving path. If we but watch its progress, we 
shall find that it ignores all creeds, shows no preferences, 
but its sunlight and its thunderbolts fall alike on heathen 
and Christian. No absolution can shield the latter when 
guilty, no anathema hurt the former when innocent. 


Isis Unveiled, II, 545 



THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 

AND DISEASE 


IN ESPECIAL RELATION TO THE “ GERM THEORY ” 

By M. BEDDOW BAYLY, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

{Concluded from p. 61 ) 


Cosmic “ Influences ” and 
Evolution 

I F, as is now Ijeld by scientists, 
these cosmic rays, impinging on 
the earth from outer space, are even 
now causing the formation of new 
chemical elements, ^ it is surely 
not unreasonable to suppose that 
vibrations or radiations of a similar 
order might have been a guiding 
force in the past evolution of 
primitive forms of life, and may 
still be a potent factor in the 
variation of those forms at the 
present time, especially as it has 
been conclusively demonstrated 
that bacteria can be actually 
made to change their forms in a 
test-tube under the influence of 
ultra-violet light. 

All radiations such as those 
mentioned are included in our 
diagram ’ under the fourth heading 
— Sunshine — and, naturally, the 
myriads of constituent cells of 
the body participate, as well as 
the bacteria, in this “influence”. 
Being under the dominance of the 
life of the body as a controlling 
unit, we should not expect such 
rapid observable changes in the 
cells of the body as in their free 


and independent cousins, the 
bacteria. 

Nevertheless, it seems not un- 
reasonable, even from a purely 
scientific standpoint, to suggest 
that some of those slower and 
subtler variations in cell-life which 
characterize the development of 
different racial types and tempera- 
ments may owe much in their 
origin to those subtle “ influences,” 
corresponding in respect of time to 
those periodic changes which affect 
the solar and stellar systems of 
the Universe. 

Relation of “Germs” to 
Disease Summarized 

To recapitulate : Disease is 
One, though the signs and symp- 
toms by which it manifests are 
many. It is due to defects or 
maladjustments of one or more of 
seven causal factors which, by 
changing the constitution of the 
body from one of harmonious 
working to one of discord (thus 
altering the chemical balance of its 
tissues), provide a soil or environ- 
ment in which micro-organisms, 
normally living in or on our bodies 
in symbiosis, become changed 


* See works of Professor R. A. Millikan, one of the foremost American physicists. 

* See page 58. 
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(under the prevailing “ influence ” 
of solar, stellar, and nebular 
systems of the Universe) into 
“ mutation ” forms. The activities 
of these modified bacteria give rise 
to the variations in the signs and 
symptoms which are associated 
with the classified epidemic dis- 
eases, with which we are all more 
or less familiar. 

A Vindication of Astrology 

Incidentally it will be Vealized 
that this speculation, which is a 
simple corollary to the scientific 
reasoning of McDonagh, affords 
a bridge or link between the 
most ancient science of Astrology 
and the most recent pronounce- 
ments of physics and biology. In 
fact, it is clear that modern scientific 
thought is approaching so closely 
the occult teachings regarding the 
intimate association of atomic 
matter with the intrinsic ensouling 
life of planetary and other systems, 
that each set of conceptions is 
beginning to illuminate the other. 
One is fairly safe in prophesying 
that in the not far distant future 
much may, as a result, be expected 
to emerge that will be of direct 
practical value to our understand- 
ing of our bodily processes both 
in health and disease. 

Fully to appreciate the flood of 
light which these conceptions al- 
ready throw upon the problems 
relating to the rise and fall of epi- 
demic diseases would lead one into 
technical details which would be 
outside the purpose of this article ; 
the student who may be interested 


can study them in the writings 
of Dr. J. E. R. McDonagh.^ 

Futility of Artificial 
Immunuation 

Even from this sketchy outline, 
however, it will be realized how 
futile and unscientific are all 
attempts to suppress individual 
manifestations of disease by the 
inoculation of serums -or vaccines 
which -aim at “ immunizing ” the 
body against the a,ctivitiesof specific 
“ germs Even if successful, the 
Disease will merely rearrange 
itself in another pattern of signs 
and symptoms, and an apparently 
new Disease emerge, which will, 
more likely than not, be more 
dangerous to life than the first. 

If the reader desires proof of 
this, let him study the subject of 
“ anaphylaxis ” (or sensitization to 
serum), especially in connection 
with diptheria immunization ; it 
is of very serious importance to the 
race, but outside the immediate 
purpose of the present article. I 
have dealt with it in detail recently 
in the Medical World!^ 

Dr. McDonagh maintains that 
every epidemic contains within 
itself the factors which will even- 
tually lead to its disappearance*, 
and that the production, artificially, 
of attenuated diseases by inocula- 
tions in the hope of preventing 
epidemics is likely to delay this 
natural process ; this seems an 
even more reasonable belief when 
we bear in mind that from the 
great Dr. Sydenham’s day down 
to the present time the few clear 


* See : The Nature of Disease, Vols. I, II, III, and The Nature of Disease Journal, Vols, I, 
II, and in. 

^ The Medical World, April 6, 1934, p, 149. 

® The Nature of Disease Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 192. 
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and logical thinkers in medicine 
have always regarded epidemic 
diseases (such as small-pox, diph- 
theria, etc.) as cleansing processes 
by means of which Nature rids 
the body of accumulated matter 
deleterious to its proper function- 
ing. Even when the germ theory of 
disease began to dominate medical 
thought towards the close of the 
last century, there were deep 
thinkers like Lawson Tait and 
Granville Bantock ‘ who clearly 
perceived the rolp which “ germs ” 
play in assisting Nature by acting 
the part of scavengers for the 
breaking-up and elimination of 
harmful waste-products of the 
body. 

Failure of Sera and Vaccines 

In the light of the foregoing 
explanations it will no longer be 
a matter of surprise that animal 
sera and vaccines have proved 
so disappointing in the treatment 
of disease.’ Obviously they are 
aimed at removing the effects 
instead of the causes of Disease, and 
the whole problem of cure has 
therefore been approached from 
the wrong side of the Equation. 

Only in readjustment of the 
causal factor or factors responsible 
for the complete disease-condi- 
tion, can one hope to re-establish 
health and maintain it. This is 
the basis of the only truly Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

Aetiology and Heredity 

As to the problem of ascertain- 
ing exactly which of the causal 


factors is at fault in any particular 
case, this must naturally be a 
matter for the highly-trained and 
experienced investigator. But at 
all events we may be sure of one 
guiding principle : namely, that in 
seeking a cause we should look 
for something which is commensu- 
rate with those effects of which the 
patient complains, remembering 
at the same time the logical 
exactness and invariableness of 
Nature’s laws by which she ever 
seeks lO secure the, evolution- 
ary progress — both physical and 
spiritual — of mankind. The dia- 
gram ’ is simply an attempt pictor- 
ially to indicate this idea, which 
I have termed “ Nature’s Equation 
of Health and Disease ”. 

The criticism may be made that 
I have omitted the factor of 
heredity. The reason is that 
while structural modifications may 
become transmissible to offspring. 
Disease as a condition cannot be 
transferred in this manner. In 
such cases as have hitherto been re- 
garded almost universally as trans- 
missible genetically, {i.e., through 
the germ-cells of the parents), the 
explanation is that they have been 
acquired at an embryonic or early 
stage in ante-natal development 
(through one of the causal factors 
already described), and hence are 
congenital and not hereditary. 
This rather revolutionary doctrine, 
however, must be given adequate 
treatment on some other occasion. 
It is impossible to do more than 
mention it here. 

This also applies to the mecha- 
nism by which factors 5, 6 and 7 


* Report of Royal Commission on Vivisection, 1912, p. 93. 

^Humanitarian Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, March-April, 1928, p. 42. ("The Germ Theory 
of Disease and Serum Therapy," by M. Beddow Bayly.) 

* See p. 58, 
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act through the intermediary of 
the permanent atom, thus pro- 
jecting the causes set going in 
a previous incarnation into the 
new one, producing their effects 
in the form of health or incipient 
disease in the new body. More- 
over, this is only a special 
extension of the general principle 
already enunciated, and its ela- 
boration would involve technical 
details outside the purview of this 
article, interesting and important 
as they undoubtedly are. * 

Treatment of Disease 

Having seen clearly the right 
line of enquiry as to the origin 
of disease (aetiology) we may now 
consider briefly those forms of 
treatment which, by aiming at a 
proper adjustment of the causal 
factors, may be said to be curative 
(in so far as they assist Nature 
to restore the balance), and pre- 
ventive (inasmuch as they serve 
to maintain the body in a state 
of health). 

They fall naturally under the 
seven headings under which we 
have classified the causal factors 
in the diagram. 

(1) Under Aik: Breathing exer- 
cises ; climate ; altitude ; ventila- 
tion. 

(2) Under Water : Balneo- 
therapy (baths) ; mineral springs ; 
radio-active waters. 

(3) Under B'ood: Diet; fasting; 
replacement of mineral salts ; (the 
importance of sun-ripened fruit 
leads to next section). 

(4) Under Sunshine: Open-air 
sun-bathing ; ultra-violet and in- 
fra-red radiations ; colour treat- 
ment ; homoeopathy, 


(5) Under Habits: Exercise; 
relaxation ; recreation ; sleep ; eli- 
mination ; massage ; gymnastics ; 
osteopathy ; electrical stimulation ; 
lavage ; proper clothing. 

(6) Under Emotion : Training 
in aesthetic culture, control, and 
elimination of fear and worry. 

(7) Under Thought : {a) Consci- 
ous Mind : concentration ; memory- 
training (Pelmanism) ; idealism. 

(b) Sub-eonscious Mind : 
auto-suggestion ; Coueism ; psycho- 
therapy ; psycho-analysis ; eradica- 
tion of conflicts in personality. 

It will be realized, of course, that 
the, foregoing types of treatment 
overlap to some extent, and the 
list is by no means complete ; 
they illustrate, however, the main 
principles, and other more or less 
familiar forms of treatment will 
be found to fall into place without 
much difficulty. 

In envisaging a system of 
medical treatment based on this 
broad outline certain points stand 
out with distinctness. 

First, the desirability of avoid- 
ing extremes, neither repudiating 
the necessity at times of alleviating 
mere symptoms, as do certain 
“ nature-cure ” systems ; nor ignor- 
ing the vitally important mento- 
emotional aspects, as it must be 
admitted, the allopath, or orthodox 
prescriber of drugs, almost invari- 
ably does. 

Second, the patient must be 
treated as a Whole, and not as 
a series of unrelated parts ; hence 
the danger of specialization. 

Third, the need for a deeper 
and more practical psychology. 
By means of this we should be 
brought to realize the potency of 
fear, scare-mongering, and appeals 
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to sentimentality in obscuring 
reason and increasing the likelihood 
of epidemics. Further, by a know- 
ledge of the intimate association 
of various types of emotion with 
the glands of internal secretion, 
we should, for instance, be able 
entirely to eliminate the whole 
gamut of those profit-making gland- 
products of the slaughter-house 
with which the world is literally 
flooded to-day ; for, quite apart 
from other considerations', their 
use would be se^n to be as futile 
as pouring water into a sieve. 

Many other points will, no 
doubt, suggest themselves to the 
reader. It will be obvious that 
each of the above-mentioned 
“ causal ” factors, together with 
the types of treatment associated 
therewith, would require an article 
to itself for adequate elucidation ; 
only the barest outline of the 
scheme can be attempted here. 

It will be noticed that the use 
of ordinary drugs has not been 
placed under any of the headings. 
I believe that if we honestly face the 
fact wc shall come to the conclusion 
that, except in so far as they may 
in certain instances assist Nature 
in the readjustment of those causal 
factors, drugs do little but confuse 
the issue by suppressing unduly 
symptoms which should act as a 
valuable guide to radical treatment. 

Homceopathy Unique 

There is one system of medical 
treatment which, in my opinion, 
(though I am not a trained homoeo- 
path) finds the fullest support 
and justification in the scheme of 
health and disease which I have 
outlined, and that is Homoeopathy. 


It appears to be the only system 
which, in the choice of a remedy, 
regards the patient as a Whole, 
disregarding neither the symptoms 
(“ effects ”) nor the mental and 
personal reactions of the patient 
(“ causes ”)• It is, perhaps, worthy 
of comment here that the classifica- 
tion of causal factors 1 have given 
bears a close (and unanticipated) 
resemblance to the chief headings 
under which the homa'opathic 
physician analyses the personal 

characteristics and reactions of the 
patient, (termed “ modalities ”). 

Having gained as complete a 
“ picture ” as possible of the 

particular case, the homcropath 
prescribes the remedy which is 
known by experience to correspond 
to the largest number of such 

symptoms and qualities, the ten- 

dency being to lay particular 
emphasis on the mental aspects. 

In addition, the chosen substance 
is administered usually in such 
attenuated dilutions (“ potencies ”) 
that the consequent dispersal of its 
component molecules results in its 
effective properties partaking of 
the nature of “ radiations ”. This 
fact may be regarded as bringing 
the homoeopathic method of 
treatment within that range of 
vibrations whose wave-lengths ex- 
tend, from the ultra-violet rays 
of the solar spectrum to the 
cosmic rays and the stellar and 
nebular “ influences ” mentioned 
by McDonagh. An explanation 
of the profound influence of 
the high “ potencies ” of homoeo- 
pathic remedies upon the life- 
processes of simple organisms 
such as the cells of the body and 
bacteria may, therefore, be reached 
along these lines. The reader will 
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now understand — what was pro- 
bably not clear at first sight — why 
homoeopathic treatment should be 
placed in the table under the 
general heading of Sunlight and 
other radiations. 

The purpose of this article will 
have been achieved if it has become 
clear to the reader that a rational 
and common-sense view of the 
problems of health and disease can 
be stated without recourse to terms 
and technicalities which the 
layman of ordinary intfelligence 
cannot be expected to have 
mastered. It is hoped that, 


imperfect as it is, it may serve as 
a basis upon which students both 
of modern science and of the 
Ancient Wisdom may find a 
common and acceptable meeting- 
ground ; when the numerous gaps 
have been filled in and other 
points elaborated, it should be 
possible to build a superstructure 
on this simple foundation which 
will provide a more profound 
understanding of the important 
subjects of health and healing than 
has hitherto been achieved along 
either line of investigation when 
pursued separately. \J 


DIVINE MEDIATORS 

About such men as Apollonius, lamblichus, Plotinus, and 
Porphyry, there gathered a heavenly nimbus. It was 
evolved by the power of their own souls in close unison 
with their spirits ; by the superhuman morality and sanctity 
of their lives, and aided by frequent interior ecstatic 
contemplation. Such holy men pure spiritual influences 
could approach. Radiating around an atmosphere of 
divine beneficence, they caused evil spirits to flee before 
them. Not only is it impossible for such to exi.st in their 
aura, but they cannot even remain in that of obsessed 
persons, if the thaumaturgist exercises his will, or even 
approaches them. This is Mediatorship, not medium- 
ship. Such persons are temples in which dwells the 
spirit of the living God. 

Isis Unveiled, I, 487. 


9 



SOLSTITIAL HYMN TO SURYA, 
THE VEDIC SUN-GOD 


Now Surya, mighty-handed, 

Turns his chariot in the sky — 
Thundering *mid the stars on high, 
And the wintry Anarchs banded, 

Dreading him the mighty-handed, 

Like pale ghosts before him sweep, 
Shivering down the sunless deep. 

Lo ! he strikes the fiery coursers 
Grasping tight the brazen reins, 

Fierce thy stamp, with fury snorting — 
r Biting at the brazen reins. 

And the lightnings flash from under ; 

As they stamp, loud peals of thunder 
Roll along the heavenly plain : 

But he strikes*, and strikes again. 

Indra laughs to see the God 
Taming thus the fiery brood, 

Indra smiles and clouds are breaking- 
isles of blue appear, 

Spring from her long sleep is waking, 
Love and Hope are near. 

Away ! the chariot swiftly rolling, 

Steeds their golden manes far waving. 

And their nostrils, wide, fire flashing, 
Flames along the axle crashing, 

Fire sparks from the wheels are dashing, 
As they grind the dust of worlds 
Shattered and to ruin hurled ! 

And thy golden hair is streaming 
In the tempest of the flight, 

And thy flashing eyes are beaming 
Ocean floods of fiery light, 

Torrent streams of love’s delight. 

Great Surya ! Open-hearted, 

Godly giver, free to all, 

Hear thy children from thee parted 

How upon thy name they call ! 
Friend of all ! 
Generous-hearted ! 

All the planets round thee singing, 
Laughing while the heavens are ringing, 
When they see thy coursers prancing 
Up the skies, 
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When they see the glory glancing 
From thine eyes : 

With the lives that live upon them 
Offer up their hearts to thee 
When they feel stern Winter flee, 

For thou bringest to thy children, 

In thy beating loving heart, 

All things that can joy impart. 

A. J. C. 


THE MAHATMA LETTERS TO 
A. P. SINNETT ” ' * 


M r. E. L. GARDNER makes 
the following comment on 
Mr. J. W. llamilton-jones’s allu- 
sion to The Mahatma Letters in 
his article, “ Whither Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society ? ” 
in the March number of The 
Theosophist, pp. 568-9. Mr. 
Hainilton-Jones wrote : 

An efTort was made lo open our 
eyes in 1923 — eleven years ago- — ^when 
The Mahatma Letters was published, 
but this book was promptly placed under 
ofBcial ban, and the ‘ faithful ” were 
warned not to read it. Why ? Simply 
because those letters were claimed to be 
private and confidential. I'he writers 
could have made short work of their 
destruction had They wished to do so, 
and the fad that They allowed the letters 
to remain out of official possession is a 
clear indication to some of us, who take 
Their powers seriously, that They were 
willing to relinquish them to “ the mangling 
tooth of criticism.” But the “ faithful ” 
must not read them, because those letters 
show too clearly how far the Society 
has wandered from its original purpose, 
and how utterly the true teachings have 
been twisted out of recognition. Is this 
an act of true brotherhood ? Who can 


have a better right to read those early 
letters from the Inner Founders than the 
I'heosophists who are trying to understand 
what is required ? 

Mr. Gardner writes from Stam- 
ford House, Wimbledon Common, 
London, S. W. 19 : 

The originals of these Letters, many 
of them in the actual handwriting of the 
Masters M. and K. H., were left by 
Mr. Sinnett at his death without instruc- 
tions, unfortunately, as to any use to which 
they should be put. Some few had been 
published in his lifetime, by himself and 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, with the specific consent 
of the Authors ; others were forbidden 
publication. On one occasion, when I was 
calling on him, Mr. Sinnett showed me 
the original Letters : and I well remember 
his remark concerning the restrictions 
imposed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Barker, into whose 
hands the Letters came, published them 
all in full. And in the current issue of 
The Theosophist, March, 1935, Mr. 
Hamilton- Jones offers the same excuse 
for this betrayal of confidence as Mr. 
Barker did in his own astonishing 
Introduction to the book, 

Mr, Hamilton-Jones colours his plea 
further by giving us the information that 
the Masters would have obliterated the 


' '* From the Mahatmas M. and K H , Transcribed, compiled, and with an Introduction 
by A. T. Barker.” Published by T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., London, 1923. 
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Letters in 1923 had they wished to prevent 
publication. Evidently certain passages in 
the Letters themselves referring to the 
Rules of the occult life escape his atten- 
tion. Also, one might add, if obliteration 
were permissible and easy, why the repeated 
insistence on privacy ? 

That which Dr. Besant did on hearing 
of their publication was to send an 
expression of her indignant disapproval. 
I received the letter myself, as General 
Secretary of the Theosophical Society in 
England in 1924, so am aware of the 
facts. There was no official ban, never 
has been, nor could there be, and the book 
has been in our libraries since its issue. 
On the question as to whether Dr. Besant 
and many others were justified in their 
protests, the following extracts from the 
Letters will assist a judgment — 

Letter 48 : page 280 : “ Need I 

remind you that this letter is strictly 
private.” 

Letter 49 : page 285 : 1 expect you 

to regard this letter as strictly confidential, 
for it is neither for publication nor your 
friends.” 

Letter 51 : with the heading 
Private ”. 

Letter 53 : page 294 : “ Strictly 
private and confidential.” 

Letter 54: page 305: “Nor do I 
want you to print anything from my 
letters unless previously edited by you.” 

Letter 55 : page 324 ; “ . . . that 
was one of the reasons why 1 had 
hesitated to give my consent to print my 
private letters.” 

Letter 63 : page 351 : “ The letters, 
in short, were not written for publication 
or public comment upon them, but for 
private use, and neither M. nor I would 
ever give our consent to see them thus 
handled.” 

Letter 64^ and others — “ Entirely 
private.” 

In the face of these clear and positive 
instructions Mr. Barker found it within 
his code of honour to publish all the 
Letters and Mr. Hamilton-] ones approves, 
both claiming to justify themselves on the 


ground of certain personal views of theirs 
concerning the Theosophical Society. A 
curious platform from which to rate the 
Society ! 

Though the Letters are marvels of 
lucidity, they are in the main in the form 
of replies to questions — and these need to 
be noted or inferred carefully. Quotations 
here and there may well mislead, as in the 
instance or t\vo cited by Mr. Hamilton- 
Jones in his article Whither Theosophy 
and Our Society ? Together with his 
quotation beginning: “Neither our philo- 
sophy nor ourselves believe in a God . . .” 
read on the very next page (The Mahatma 
Letters^ p. 53) the following : “ Pantheis- 
tic we may be called — agnostic never. If 
people are willing to accept and to regard 
as God our One Life, immutable and 
unconscious in its eternity, they may do 
so and thus keep to one more gigantic 
misnomer. But then they will have to 
say with Spinoza that there is not and 
that w^e cannot conceive any other 
substance than God ; . . and a very 

different view is presented. 

The spiritual life flowing through the 
Letters is superbly appealing — surely it is 
unnecessary and unwise to drag fragments 
from their context in order to berate a 
brother with whom we disagree. I would 
conclude with one more extract on this very 
point, the opening paragraph of Letter 63 — 

“ When our correspondence began 
there was no idea then of any publica- 
tions being issued on the basis of the 
replies you might recehe. You went on 
putting questions at random and the 
answers, being given at different times to 
disjointed queries, were necessarily 
imperfect, often from different stand- 
points, When the publication of some 
of these were (was) permitted for the 
Occult World it was hoped that among 
your readers some may be able, like 
yourself, to put all the different pieces 
together and evolve out of them the 
skeleton or a shadow of our system, 
, , , But the results have proved 

quasi’disastrous / ” 



A WAY TO GREATNESS 

A BOOK FOR SMALL PEOPLE 
By M. a. ANDERSON 


{Concluded from p. 64) 

Chapter IV. — All Life is One 


T his is a wonderful thing for 
us to know. There is only 
O ne Life everywhere andr we will 
caii it the Great Life. The life that 
irTn iis, in thfc angels and fairies, 
in the animals, birds, insects, and 
in plants and stones is a part of 
the Great Life that is learning 
to show its own greatness. The 
Great Life is in the speck of dust 
under our feet as well as in the sun 
that shines over our head. 

How Life Unfolds. The Great 
Life unfolds itself by degrees 
through long ages, in this world 
and other worlds. There is no 
hurry, the Great Life is always 
there. It is asleep in the rocks, 
stones and metals ; in ttie plants 
the same Life has begun to dream 
long dreams. One day It wakes 
up in an animal, and after a long 
time It takes a big step and comes 
into human beings like ourselves. 
Then It begins to be aware of 
Itself and Its own greatness and 
finally knows that It is the Great 
Life Itself. 

In the earliest times, the Life 
in the rocks and stones was 
learning how to be strong. After 
long ages, when those lessons had 
been well learnt, the Life in the 
rocks and stones wanted to feel, 


so It came a little .further out 
into mosses, seaweeds, horse-tails 
and ferns, and on into fir-trees 
. and palms. It began to feel how 
nice was the warm sunshine and 
■rain. Long ages passed and that 
lesson was well learnt; It wanted 
to move. So then Life passed 
; on a little further into fishes that 
; could swim, and all kinds of 
f creatures and animals that could 
move about freely wherever they 
liked. Some of these animals 
were very big, larger than anything 
we know now ; these were the days 
of the Giants. 

TITANS 

In the earliest times, the sun shone 
with burning heat 

On monstrous shapes of reptiles, birds 
and beasts ; 

Titan men and women strode beneath 
giant pines. 

While shook the fertile earth beneath 
their feet ; 

In the earliest times. 

The Ladder of Life. All Life 
is climbing up a great ladder in 
all the worlds. As one mounts, 
all mount a step higher. Those 
lovely white lilies that bloom in 
the summer in our gardens will 
finish that part of their schooling 
one day ; then perhaps they will 
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go on further to enjoy a more 
active, busy life in the body of 
a beautiful white pussy-cat which 
can climb up trees. 

The brave dog, which loves his 
master so much that he lays down 
his life to save him from danger, 
will come back to earth some 
day and live in a human body. 
At first, perhaps, he will only be 
a savage living in the wild places 
of the earth, until he is more 
used to “ thinking ”. Then he is 
sure to be born into a country 
where he will be able to lead 
more useful kind of life. 

Now we sec one reason why we 
must always be kind to animals ; 
it is our duty to help them because 
they follow after us on the Ladder 
of Life. Dogs and cats living in 
our homes are the nearest below 
us on that Ladder. 

Animals are dumb, they cannot 
tell us in words when they suffer 
pain, so we must always be on 
the w'atch to help them. Wc must 
never be cruel to any living 
creature ; but let Love open our 
eyes to see the relationship of all 
living beings so that we may help, 
protect and care for our younger 
brothers of the animal world. We 
all share the Great Life. 

Christina Rossetti wrote these 
words ; 

The least of things that crawl or fly, 
Or creep among the grass blades 
out of sight, 

Has just as much a right 

To its appointed portion of delight, 

As kings or queens. 

Effect Follows Cause. Let us 
try to understand the idea of 
Cause and Effect which we began 
to think about before. When you 
throw a ball against a wall it 


comes back to you again. If you 
bend down the branch of a tree 
and let it go, it will spring back 
to where it came from. In the 
same way, a cause that sets some- 
thing going (in motion) is the seed 
of the result it brings — the effect 
that follows after. We see the 
same law at work in many ways. 
If you sow a sunflower seed in your 
garden, you can be quite sure that 
it will not grow up as a groundsel 
weed. If we sow an unselfish act 
it will not bring us pain (in the 
end). The more we help the weak 
who need our aid, the more help 
we get from those who are above 
us, for our own need. This is the 
good and just law or rule of life. 

The Great Ones Above Us. You 
and I get help from some great 
and wonderful Men who have won 
the race of life and reached the 
goal. They have become Perfect, 
we call Them the Masters of Wis- 
dom and of Life. They can see 
into the past as well as the future ; 
They know the Great Plan for the 
world. Their work lies in the inner 
worlds ; They help chiefly in three 
ways. First, They build up the 
races of mankind ; second. They 
teach men and send them religions ; 
third. They inspire all great art 
and science. The Masters live in 
retirement in many lands, and 
They help the people of all 
countries. There is no country 
left without a Master to help it. 

These Great Men are waiting 
(upon earth) for us to reach Their 
standard ; They hold out a helping 
hand to us because They love so 
much. One of these Masters 
knows you and me and watches 
over us. When we think of Him 
it is well to say to ourselves : “ May 
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I be all love, as He is all love.” 
Someday, you and I may become 
His pupil and tread the path that 
will lead us to His Feet ; then He 
will bring us nearer to where He is 
in that great company under that 
Mighty Being who is the Master 
of all angels and all men. The 
chief among these Great Ones is 
The King, The Lord of the World. 

T he End of the Journey. All the 
time the light which shows us the 


way is shining in our hearts. Some- 
day the Great Life will have un- 
folded itself in you and me in all 
its glory. We shall see “ The 
King in His Beauty in the land 
that is very far off.” Then we 
shall be free in the glorious freedom 
of the Great Life. 

All that is in this book — and 
more — is what grown-ups mean 
when they use the grand and 
beautiful word TheosOphy. 


HOW OLD ARE YOU? 

Youth is not a time of life — it is a state of mind. It^ 
ts not a matter of ripe cheeks., red lips, and supple knees ; 
it is a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of the emotions ; it is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance of cour- 
age over timidity, of the appetite of adventure over love of 
ease. You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt ; 
as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear ; as 
young as your hope, as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is a wireless 
station. So long as tt receives messages of beauty, hope, 
cheer, courage, grandeur and power, from the earth, from 
men and from the Infinite, so long are you young. When 
the wires are all down and all the central place of your 
heart is covered with the snows of pessimism and the ice of 
cynicism, then are you grown old indeed, and may God 
have mercy on your soul. 



THEOSOPHY AND MODERN YOUTH 

By JAMES M. McLINTOCK 


A LECTURER in a Theosophi- 
cal meeting during her ad- 
dress made the dramatic statement 
that young people should march 
forward to a new cultural world. 

Young men and women are 
certainly beginning to awaken 
within themselves. They are begin- 
ning to think. They are beginning 
to realize that things are not as 
they should be. It is easy for 
lecturers to tell young people, to 
march forward to a better age ; 
but how many of the older folk 
really understand the young people 
of to-day ? How many of them 
realize the problems which confront 
the young thinking man or woman 
in the modern world ? 

As we look around the different 
Theosophical Societies and meet- 
ings, we find so few young faces. 
The majority of those present are 
middle-aged and older. Is it that 
Theosophy does not appeal to 
young people ? I think not ! The 
real reason, I believe, lies in many 
different causes. 

One cause may be the influencing 
of the older people who will allow 
the young person to go to dancing, 
cinemas, dog-racing, but when it is 
a matter of his going to a Theo- 
sophical meeting they put their 
foot down heavily. As long as 
the young people are under their 
authority, they will not allow them 
to run into danger by dabbling in 
Theosophy and such creepy occult 
subjects. So they say. 


Another cause may be this, that 
Theosophical Societies in general 
make no attempt to interest young 
people to the extent they should. 
This is more important than many 
Theosophists realize. If we are to 
march to a new cultural world, 
then the young people of to-day 
must understand the significance 
of Theosophy and the aid it can 
render them in their efforts to make 
this world a better place to live in. 
If young people only understood 
the ideals of Theosophy, I am sure 
a great number of them would 
not hesitate to interest them- 
selves in what Theosophy has to 
teach. 

Still another cause which I think 
keeps young people away from 
Theosophical meetings is the 
thought atmosphere which pre- 
dominates. Young people are fresh 
and vigorous in their ideas ; this 
inclines them to be critical and 
impatient with the ideas of the 
older folk. The older folk resent 
some of the questions put by young 
people. It sounds impertinence 
to them for any young man or 
woman to talk lightly of the 
things they cherish and hold in 
reverence. 

One young person whom I know 
was keenly interested in Theo- 
sophy. He attended many lectures 
on the subject. Quite suddenly 
he gave up going to Theosophical 
meetings. I asked him, why. 
His reply, though rather harsh, 


\ 
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was to some extent justified. He 
stated that most of those who 
attended Theosophical meetings 
were devoid of critical faculties. 
They accepted everything as gospel 
truth. If anyone questioned the 
truth of any of the conceptions put 
forward, he was considered an 
interloper and an outsider bent on 
causing strife. 

To become a Theosophist or a 
fellow of the Theosophical Society, 
one is not expected to accept the 
whole hierarchy of ideas laid 
down by Madame Blavatsky. The 
smaller societies seem to forget this. 
I remember once how I creat- 
ed a furore in a Theosophical 
meeting by questioning the ex- 
istence of the “ Masters ”. I was 
then new to Theosophy, and very 
young. 1 was, however, very sincere 
and earnest. I did want to know 
all I could about Theosof)hic ideas. 
I was not prepared to accept any- 
thing as true, merely because so- 
and-so said so. I had a mind of 
my own. 

Astrologers tell us we are enter- 
ing the Aejuarian age, the age 
of “ I know ”. Modern young 
thinking people come under the 
sway of Aquarius. Beliefs and 
faiths have little influence on 
them. They want to sweep away 
uncertain and easily-swayed belief, 
and put in its place intelligently- 
guided knowledge. The whole 
keynote of the modern young 
person’s outlook is to prove things 
for himself. What gives satisfac- 
tion to the older people in the 
way of belief and faith cannot 
possibly fit into the young person’s 
scheme of things. 

The old cry that young people 
are not really interested in the 
10 


serious issues of life continues to 
be heard. Our fathers before us 
heard it ; so too did our fathers’ 
fathers, and so on. At no time 
has it really been true. 

In the youth of to-day I have 
great hope. The flocking of young 
people to the country-side on foot 
or on the bicycle is an optimistic 
sign. It shows they are using 
their own initiative. It proves that 
the souls or spirits within them are 
expanding so much that they must 
seek a freer ar^d a better atmo- 
sphere away from the cramped 
environment of cities and towns. 
Iq no age in history has there 
been such a stirring within the 
minds of young thinking men and 
women. There is an urge within 
them to express themselves. They 
are seeking for an outlet for 
their energies. Where are they to 
find this ? 

Certainly there are great num- 
bers of young people who, having 
thrown aside religions, moralities, 
dogmas, creeds and beliefs, have 
turned to atheism and agnosticism. 
But this cannot satisfy for long 
their enquiring minds. Atheism 
is a blind alley. It really leads 
nowhere and solves nothing. The 
young critical mind will not 
take long to find this out. The 
entrance into atheism is only a 
logical sequence many thinking 
young people follow to-day. It 
arises from this predominating 
urge within them to know, rather 
than to accept as a matter of 
belief. Herein lies the great differ- 
ence between the young person 
of the present age and the older 
people. The urge within the older 
people “ to know ” has not been so 
strong. The sequence in their 
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case has been along different lines. 
Their entrance into Theosophy has 
been characterized by a change of 
belief and faith into a better and 
more reasonable faith and belief. 

I personally have gone through 
the sequence from belief to doubt, 
and from doubt to Theosophy. I 
have gone through the atheist 
stage. But I have not gone from 
belief back eventually to belief. 
My conception of Theosophy is not 
a belief, or even a faith. I have 
slowly proved my way through 
Spiritualism and psychic research. 
In this way I have by experiment 
arrived at Theosophy. There are 
many things in Theosophy 1 have 
not yet proved. 1 withhold my judg- 
ment. If any older Theosophists 
try to make me believe in things 
which I have not yet proved, I 
naturally challenge them whether 
they have proved it so themselves. 

This, then, is the tragedy of the 
Theosophical movement : there is 
too much theory and too little 
practice. What is the use of 
expounding learnedly on the astral 
plane if the lecturer has never seen 
the astral plane to prove it 
exists ! 

Though young people do not go 
to Theosophical meetings, many of 
them are thinking along Theosophic 
lines. I have been astonished at 
the interest taken when reincarna- 
tion was discussed. No matter 
what group of young people I have 
been amongst, I have always had 
an attentive hearing when I talked 
on the subject of reincarnation. 
This fascination for the subject 
of reincarnation does not extend to 
the older folk. When broaching 
this subject to those who were not 
Theosophists I have received the 


greatest opposition. They will 
not tolerate the idea at all. They 
look with horror at the thought of 
coming back again to this earth. 
They even go so far as to pour 
vituperation on the head of the 
one who dares to suggest it. 

The reason for young people 
taking to Theosophic ideas is not 
far to find. This great stirring 
within the minds of youth is part 
of a great plan. The modern 
young man or woman is not given 
this urge to enquire, to prove, 
without the power to fulfil it. 
When the idea of reincarnation 
was brought to my notice for the 
first time, 1 had no need to ques- 
tion it. Somehow or other, very 
difficult to explain, I knew it was 
true. Something within myself 
told me I had already proved 
this. 

Without a doubt. Theosophy 
can make a definite aj)peal to 
young thinking people. It is up 
to the Theosophic movement to 
attract these young men and 
women to its side. For Theosophy 
gives a philosophy of existence 
to fit in with their aspirations 
and ideals. It can fill them with 
hope and power, urging them 
on to perfect themselves, and do 
all they can to raise the standard 
of culture, and to make this world 
a better place. 

There is so much yet to be done. 
There are so many evils to be 
swept away. This can only be 
done by effort. We still need 
our prophets, our pioneers, our 
seers. We still need those who 
can lead the way. No one can 
properly lead without vision, know- 
ledge, and understanding. Theo- 
sophy gives all three. 



OCCULT” TERMS AGAIN DEFINED 


By HAMILTON STARK 


Concentration ; directed alert- 
ness ; abstracted attention ; atten- 
tive presence-of-mind. Purpose- 
ful application in earnest thought. 
Meditatioti : consideration, com- 
parison, planning, thought, visuali- 
zation, imagination, or mental 
review. Intent reasoning and 
judgment. Contemplation : noble 

aspiration ; premeditated inspira- 

tion ; abstruse comprehension ; ex- 
panded or extended intelligence ; 
induction of awareness or profound 
increase of consciousness — “spiritu- 
al uplift Realization : convinc- 

ing, direct knowledge ; insistent 
intuition ; metaphysical experience ; 
complete understanding; tran- 

scendent consciousness. 

Mysticism : contemplation of the 
Sublime as the ideal. Aspirational 
devotion. Occultism : the cult 

of the “ hidden ’’ ; the study of 
the hidden-side-of-things. Applied 
Occultism may be used to desig- 
nate the work of self-improvement 
in keeping with theoretical know- 
ledge. The discipline may or may 
not include austerities, but should 
be characterized by steadiness, so 
as to habituate the whole being to 
repetition and perpetuation of the 
benefits which will then tend to 
increase. 

Theosophy explains Life and 
Death as part of a universal 
Evolution that increases Divine 
Self-consciousness ; affecting both 
Life and Form by means of a 
relation between them — that of 


Cause-and-Effect, or Karma. 
Orderly, progressive Reincarnation, 
until the grosser worlds are 
outgrown, and self-consciousness 
becomes continuous, is the mode 
of Manifestation. The brother- 
hood of all beings is sliown to be a 
fundamental fact-in-Nature. 

Theosophical , Common-sense : 
cowardly insincerity is to-day the 
curse of the world, the fashionable 
crime that breeds all other crimes. 
Until we constantly try to be true, 
regardless of consequences that 
may seem to be undesirable, 
and to be thoughtfully kind and 
unselfish, all added knowledge 
or power only imposes more re- 
sponsibility that we will try to 
disregard. Our greatest need is 
sufficient determination to do what 
we already know, regardless of 
contrary custom or any other 
hindrance. Well-being comes of 
willingly doing what we know, and 
happiness that is wholesome and 
lasting can come in no other way. 

T he Word : Sound builds 
Form, as can be demonstrated by 
placing very fine sand or lyco- 
podium-dust in a thin layer on 
the top of a violin while it is being 
played upon. Certain notes will 
cause appropriate forms to arrange 
themselves on the prepared surface. 
The rhythmic breathing-forth of 
the Logos, or Word, caused 
smaller spheres to form within the 
sphere of His cosmic compre- 
hension “ in the beginning,” and 
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which thereupon began their eter- 
nal, orbital movements within the 
system. Periodicity is the method 
of Manifestation, though the 
profound bigness of some cycles 
prevents us from actuallymeasuring 
more than a small segment of 
them. The continuous changes 
which characterize all that we 
obsen^e comprise both revolu- 
tionary movement and evolutionary 
growth; the^e are as much the 
Days-of-Creation as any one time 
ever was. , 

The Worlds, or states-of-consci- 
ousness with which we have to do, 
are separated and defined by a 
difference in the make-up of the 
primary units-of-matter peculiar 
to them : resulting in different 
vibrational rates. Our everyday 
world is built of atoms moving 
within certain limits. The Astral- 
world introduces another quality- 
of-matter because its fundamental 
rate is that much more rapid. But 
it is not removed from us in Space. 
All worlds or planes or states-of- 
consciousness are simultaneously 
present throughout Space. Due 
to the difference in the fineness of 
the matter-of-the-planes, they freely 
interpenetrate. That difference in 
fineness, and consequent rates-of- 
vibration, makes them quite 
distinct from one another — each 
characterized by its own qualities. 
. . . This is primarily the realm 
of physical action ; the next 
or “ fourth-dimension ” facilitates 
desire and emotional thought. 
The Mental-plane follows in order, 
and includes both, the division 
of concrete ideas and that of 
abstract ideation. In the Mental- 
world is found the specialized 
condition known as Devachan 


(Resplendent Land) or Heaven. 
In each plane there are seven 
gradations or a series of seven 
distinct though merging sub- 
planes, due to modifications of 
the matter they are composed of ; 
but to the untrained observer 
the differences are not easily 
distinguishable — as, for instance, 
we are not very definitely aware 
of all the sub-divisions of the 
Physical -world, and these we are 
best able to observe. 

Divimty: awareness; conscious- 
ness. 

Simple Consciotisness is instinc- 
tually responsive, automatic notice 
of coarse vibratory disturbance, 
self-centred, contactual sentiency, 
or perception. It is succeeded by 
cunning AmwaZ-consciousness due 
to the addition of locomotion, 
intensified desire, and more definite 
association of impressions and 
rudimentary ideas. Personal, con- 
ceited, //«Wfln-consciousness fol- 
lows, with its more extensive 
perception and memory, plus 
critical intellection based on preju- 
dice and pride. It merges into 
considerate, selective reasoning, 
co-ordination of mental concepts, 
and generally active, thoughtful 
thinking, but characterized by pre- 
ference for orthodox topics. That 
“ concrete mentality ” gradually ac- 
quires friendliness for all know- 
ledge for the sake of understanding, 
and leads to Individual Self-consci- 
ousness, which includes ethical 
realizations or conscientiousness ; 
and the Higher-mental traits of 
philosophical comparison, subject- 
ive visualization, imaginative crea- 
tion ; and inclusive aspiration. 
An appreciation of harmony, 
symmetry, proportion, rhythm, 
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beauty, benevolence and magnani- 
mity is inseparable from that spiri- 
tualized degree of consciousness. 

Animality : irresponsible senti- 
ency, common to the stage of 
Involution. Personality : the same 
after memory and objective reason- 
ing-power are added to the faculty of 
objectively perceiving. The super- 
ficial, outer man that is observable 
in the Physical-world — the Lower- 
self. Individuality: our Higher 
or permanent Self, as contrasted 
with the ephemeral or temporary 
“ personality ”. All of personal 
faculties plus abstruse thought, 
aspiration and intuition, gained 
while undergoing “ spiritual ” devel- 
opment simultaneously with the 
evolution of Form, beginning with 
the time of ” individualization ”. 
Individualization • the process of 
an animal unknowingly separating 
its share of consciousness from 
that of its associates in the “ group ” 
to which it had until then belonged ; 
usually due to an intensive 
effort by it to understand or 
to do a certain thing, and this 
effort attracts an uncommon degree 
of consciousness. It will next find 
suitable birth in the human-king- 
dom, and remain definitely human, 
always evolving. 

Causal-Body • the three projec- 
tions of the Monad — Atma, Buddhi, 
Manas — comprising the Ego or 
Spiritual-soul, which is at first 
colourless and dormant, but potenti- 
ally powerful. Its state-of-latency 
is perforce the cause of, or the 
necessity for, the evolution of a 
human body for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge and power, 
by means of successive births in 
the worlds that are reflections of 
Manas, Buddhi, Atma. The Ego 


acquires a vibrational vesture from 
the Monadic-essence, whereupon 
the process of repeated incarnations 
begins, and the results accrue to the 
Ego, to be passed on to the Monad. 

Man is an epitome of the 
U ni’???Fse ; and he is a God in the 
making. As a ThTfikef,' Tfe TeaffiS 
operative the principles 
of Intelligence and Reasoning- 
consciousness, by means of the 
fulcrum provided by ■ incarnation. 
On at last out-growing that limiting 
condition, his sfate-of-satisfaction 
is beyond description in its aspects 
of freedom, power and opportunity. 
The Reincarnating thinker or Ego 
— the Individual or permanent part 
of us — has little control of its 
Personality during the lives of its 
primitive human-hood ; but that is 
our work in the world ; learning 
what things are worthwhile, and 
how best to live in agreement with 
Nature’s laws. Mahatma ; literally, 
a Great-soul. One who has attained 
a very advanced degree of enlight- 
enment, and whose motives are 
altruistic. Master: an exalted Tea- 
cher ; a Teaching Adept or Guru. 

Initiation : a profound increase 
of realization, or a great expan- 
sion of consciousness in a human 
being, accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time. There may 
or may not be certain ceremonies. 
“ The degrees of an Adept’s 
initiation mark the seven stages 
at which he discovers the secret 
of the sevenfold principles in 
Nature and Man, and awakens his 
dormant powers . . . The former 
(personality) hardly survives — the 
latter (individuality), to run suc- 
cessfully its sevenfold and upward 
course, has to assimilate to itself 
the eternal life-power residing but 
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in the seventh, and then blend the 
three (fourth, fifth, and seventh) 
into One — the sixth (principle). 
Those who succeed in doing so 
become Buddhas, Dhyan Chohans, 
etc. The chief object of our 
struggle and initiations is to 
achieve this union while yet on this 
Earth.” Adeptship : “ the winner 
of that race throughout the worlds 
— the Spiritual Ego — he will ascend 
from star to star, from one world 
to another, circling onward to re- 
become the once^ pure planetary 
Spirit, then higher still, to finally 
reach its starting-point, and from 
thence — to merge into mystery. 
No Adept has ever penetrated 
beyond the veil of primitive 
Kosmic matter. The highest, the 
most perfect vision is limited 
to the universe of Form and 
Matter.” 

Immortality ; self-consciousness, 
inclusive memory and mental 
comprehension that are continuous 
during a cycle of whatever length. 
At-onc-ment : the Oneness of all ; 
the realization of union with all. 
Nirvana: the plane-of-Nature that 
is four removes in fineness from the 
Physical one. An octave-of-vibra- 
tion in which consciousness is 
exceedingly vivid ; not at all of the 
nature of extinction. 

Deity : “ The word ‘ God ’ was 
invented to designate the unknown 
cause of those effects which man 
has either admired or dreaded 
without understanding them, and 
since ... we are able to prove 
what we claim — f.e., the knowledge 
of that cause and causes, we are in 
a position to maintain there is no 


God or Gods behind them. . . 

The God of the Theologians is 
simply an imaginary power . . . 
which has never yet manifested 
itself. Our chief aim is to deliver 
humanity of this nightmare, to 
teach man virtue for its own sake, 
and to walk in life relying on 
himself instead of leaning on a 
theological crutch, that for count- 
less ages was the direct cause of 
nearly all human misery. . . . 

Who but a Theologian nursed on 
mystery' and the most absurd 
super-naturalism, can imagine a 
self-existent being, of necessity 
infinite and omnipresent outside 
the manifested universe ? ” ^ “ The 
existence of matter, then, is a fact ; 
the existence of motion is another 
fact ; their self-existence and 
eternity or indestructibility is a 
third fact. And the idea of pure 
spirit as a Being or an Existence — 
give it whatever name you will — is 
a chimera, a gigantic absurdity.” ^ 
Su'ahhava : the innate and 

characteristic urge to become, or 
develop, that is self-generating, 
self-motivating and active in all 
organized entities. Swabhavat : 
the never-ending Life and Consci- 
ousness of universal and unceasing 
Motion. Swabhava and Swabhavat 
are inseparable in human compre- 
hension. Fohat : “. . . infinite life 
and the source of all life visible and 
invisible ; an essence inexhaustible, 
ever present, in short, Swabhavat 
(S. in its universal application ; 
Fohat when manifesting through- 
out our phenomenal world, or 
rather, the visible universe, hence, 
in its limitations).” 


(To he continued) 

* The Mahatma Letters, p. 52. 

Ubid., p. 56. 



BISHOP COOPER’S PASSING 


B ishop Charles Hampton 
sends a narrative of Bishop 
Cooper’s passing over (to which I 
referred briefly in our March issue 
as it went to press). The follow- 
ing is a summary of his notes : 

Our very beloved Regionary Bishop, 
Irving S. Cooper, passed away from us 
at 10 p.m. on Thursday, January 17th ; 
and on Sunday morning, the 20th, at 
11 o’clock, the Requiem Euclflanst was 
celebrated at St. Alban’s Pro- Cathedral. 

It was a brief period of sufifering 
through which his physical body passed, 
immediately preceding the end of its life. 
He had been actively working at 
St. Alban’s for nineteen months after the 
recovery from his longer illness a while 
ago. I"or a few weeks in the latter part 
of 1934 he was uncomfortable because of 
an internal obstruction. On Saturday, 
January 5th, his physician operated ; a 
week later the surgeon made additional 
corrections and Bisiiop Cooper began 
almost immediately to make splendid steps 
toward recovery, Mrs. Cooper had paid 
him a visit the morning of the 17th and 
returned to their home in Ojai to prepare 
foi his home-coming. At about 9.45 in 
the evening he remarked that his heart 
was acting peculiarly, he felt dizzy, he 
said that everything w^as “ turning black ” ; 
his head dropped on the pillow and he was 
gone. The physicians made every effort 
known to science to revive him, using 
oxygen, andrenalin and other chemicals, 
but to no avail. A clot had travelled 
swiftly to the heart, lodged there, and 
stopped its beating (coronary thrombosis). 
The fine physical equipment, with its 
poise, its strength, its rarely beautiful 
hands, its gentle and shining eyes, was 
abandoned, and yesterday the kindly flames 
reduced it to the elements. 

The Requiem Eucharist was cele- 
brated at 11 o’clock. The altar was 
decorated as beautifully as at Easter. The 
casket was placed at the foot of the 


Episcopal Throne, facing the altar. 
Numberless sprays of California’s most 
beautiful and gorgeous flowers were banked 
high and low, over the throne, the casket, 
the rail, scattering even to the pulpit 
on the opposite side. The Rev. John 
Ingelman celebrated and the Rev. Henry 
Donath acted as Deacon with the Rev. 
Valdemar Bray serving as Sub-Deacon. 
Seven priests, besides the tjiree celebrants, 
helped in the service, and several other 
priests were in the congregation. The 
celebration was perfect ; the vibrant life of 
the Bishop seemecl to permeate it. A 
golden light vibrating on the incense-laden 
air seemed to some to envelope the inner 
and^ outer sanctuary and part of the body 
of the Church. The simple and dirf'ct 
little talk of Mr. A. P. Warrington, a 
friend of Bishop Cooper for many long 
years, brought warmth and charm to the 
memory of the much -loved friend. At the 
close of the service, Mrs. Cooper stood 
on the cloister walk wdth Bishop John 
Tettemer and shook hands with all who 
wished to greet her. She seemed almost 
transfigured, really radiant with life and 
inner light. 

Bishop Cooper would have been fifty- 
three years of age on March 16. He was 
a native of California, a graduate of the 
University of California. He entered the 
Theosophical lecture field in his early 
years, and later w^ent to Australia to 
serve as secretary for a time to Bishop 
Leadbeater. hie always said that Bishop 
Leadbeater and others never said any- 
thing or made any effort to draw him 
into the Liberal Catholic Church. He, 
ho’wever, in Sydney became interested in 
the singing of the Church, then in its 
worship, and before long he received 
confirmation, passing rapidly on through 
the ordinations to the priesthood, and a 
year later, on July 13, 1919, to his 
consecration to the Episcopate, dedicated 
to the position of Regionary Bishop of 
the United States of America, He took 
up his work on the soil of his native 
State early in 1920. He felt that the 
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work throughout the country would be 
benefited if the headquarters and the 
Pro- Cathedral congregation were well 
established. He raised several thousand 
dollars from friends of the Church through- 
out the country, supervised the erection of 
the Pro-Cathedral, and in May, 1922, the 
beautiful building was dedicated. 

From 1923 to 1930 Bishop Cooper 
travelled extensively, spending a few 
weeks at a period at the Pro-Cathedral, 
but most of his time visiting parishes 
throughout the country, dashing from Los 
Angeles to New York, from Duluth to 
New Orleans, from Seattle to- Miami. 
Sometimes a “ parish ** was three or four 
people wishing to start a Mission, and 
receiving baptism and confirmation in a 
small apartment or hotel room ; sometimes 
it was an established congregation. Three 
times in this period he attended the 
General Episcopal Synod, meeting in 
Australia or India. In 1927 he was 
married to Susan L. Warfield. In 1928 
the first Provincial Convocation of the 
Liberal Catholic Church in the United 
States was held at headquarters in Los 
Angeles, a provincial constitution was 
adopted and the Provincial Corporation 
was legally created. From 1930 to 1933 
he spent 38 months in enforced retirement 
at Ojai, where he lived, struggling with a 
long illness. On June 4th, 1933, he returned 
to the Pro-Cathedral for his last nineteen 
months’ work. He never worked better 
nor carried a higher degree of spiritual 
beauty and power than in this last period. 

F'rom Mr. Warrington’s address 
we select the following passages : 

“ If he, whose passing we have come 
to commemorate, can be thought of as 
standing in our midst, robed in the newer 
vestments of the higher life to which he 
has been called, what does one believe 
he would prefer that we should say of 
him ? I think it would be that he had 
lived his life in a constant struggle 
toward the highest and best he knew. His 
entire life has to my knowledge been 
wholeheartedly dedicated to the service 
of humanity through one channel or 
another ; and, in order that this service 
might be increasingly effective and fruitful, 
he strove to perfect himself in higher 
and higher ways. 


“ Soon after he finished his University 
education, due to his brilliant attainments 
even then, he had acquired a position 
very high indeed for a man of his years. 
It was soon after that he came into touch 
with Theosophy ; and the study of it 
fired him to such an extent, the magnificent 
vista of the spiritual life of Theosophical 
ideals opened before him made such an 
impression, that he at once resigned his 
splendid position and took a very humble 
post in which he had no duties except 
in the morning, and for the rest of the 
day he gave himself to the work of the 
Theosophical Society as he was able to 
do it at r that time. Thus he made his 
first splendid sacrifice in the dedication of 
altruistic work along Theosophical lines. 

“Mr. C. W. Leadbeater was the one 
leader toward whom he was most greatly 
attracted and he thought that by going 
out to India to join him, he could render 
a useful service. So off he went, half 
way around the world. Upon arriving 
and getting himself settled, one morning 
he marched into Mr. Leadbeater’s room 
with his typewriter and announced, ‘ Here 
I am, set me to work.’ And during 
the years that followed, he was indeed of 
invaluable service to that great occultist. 

“ A few years later, after the organi- 
zation of the Liberal Catholic Church 
and Mr. Leadbeater had become one of 
its Bishops, Irving rejoined him in 
Australia and again offered his services. 
There his services were priceless, for the 
particular talents he possessed were just 
those needed for the preparation of the 
liturgy and organization of the Church, 
and for carrying out a multitude of 
details. 

“ Gifted he was through speech and by 
pen, and in many other directions ; and the 
work that lay before him during the coming 
years was so significant and promising, 
one wonders at the apparent waste of his 
rare and greatly needed talents by this 
sudden demise in the fullness of his ripened 
powers. Indeed, were it not for our 
knowledge of the beneficent laws of life 
and particularly those of Karma and 
Reincarnation, together with the reality of 
the unity of life, we should be sorely 
puzzled to understand such an event. 
But with these laws in mind, one can 
realize that the achievements of our 
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Brother in character and capacity so 
admirably developed in this earth-school 
of life, are now needed elsewhere — in a 
realm where they can be made use of for 
humanity even to greater purpose than 
here. 

“ So, all is well ; and it is a 
satisfying comfort to realize that that 
which to us becomes a sacrifice, to others 
elsewhere is sure to be a gain, for all 


things are working together for the common 
good, through sorrow as well as through 
joy. With hearts flowing with love and 
understanding, we can utter the ancient 
and hallowed prayer — 

Rest in the Eternal grant 
unto him, O Lord, and let light 
perpetual shine upon him'' 


BISHOP IRVING S. COOPER 

Oh* January 17, 1935 

Deep in our hearts we know there is no death, 

Whate’er betides, that God -fed Spark is left ; 

But with the quenching of your mortal breath, 

We feel a loss that leaves our hearts bereft. 

To scenes of splendour which your vision saw, 

You soar in transcendental panoply ; 

And now within the freedom of Christ’s Law, 

You stand revealed in gracious majesty ! 

A Bishop — Prince in truth, but more the knight 
Of that great Order of Christ’s Chivalry ; 

Redressing wrong, and fighting for the Right, 

Protected by your armour’s purity. 

Thus, you are gone to your deserving Rest, * 

Since on this earth the path of each man parts ; 

Yet we would keep your memory ever blest, 

By living with re -consecrated hearts. 

Alastair MacDonald Taylor 
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A BESANT WEEK 


A b noted in the “ Watch- 
Tower*', one of our Indian 
Lodges commemorated Dr. 
Besant's life and work in what 
was called “ The Besant Week *’. 
In connection with the celebration 
a number of valuable leaflets were 
issued which are listed below. 
Lodges may like to prepare well 
beforehand for a suitable celebra- 
tion of the services of Dr. Besant, 
and the leaflets may aflbrd 
suggestive ideas. Indian prices are 
given, but the local Theosophical 
bookshop will be able to give 
prices in local currency. Strongly 
to be recommended as part of 
the celebration is Dr. Besant’s 
Autobiography^ from which selec- 
tions might be read, or an address 
based on the book delivered. In 
addition, short selections might 
well head the various leaflets. 
Dr. Arundale often declares that 
probably the most successful 
addresses he has ever given were 
those taking as text Dr. Besant’s 
Autobiography — delivered to the 
students of the Central Hindu 
College at Benares. 

No 1. DR. BESANT AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 

The competitive order of the present 
day will have to yield to the co-operative 
organisation of the future. This change 
must be effected through reform, through 
knowledge, through sacrifice, through 
understanding, through the change that is 
brought about in human nature from 
selfishness to unselfishness. This is 
possible to be realised only through the 
recognition of Universal Brotherhood, 


though it may not be of kith and kin. 
There is a universal kinship and that 
must be applied to all social order of 
whatever kind. Such brotherhood cannot 
be one of equality, but of the conscious 
recognition of one's superiors, equals and 
inferiors ; but all this being established in 
the unity of one life. 

The social order on earth should be a 
reflection of what really upholds it and that 
is love. The simile of the organism, the 
parable of the body and its members are 
types on which a social order of a lasting 
nature can be securely established. 

Dr. Besant's studies along this line are 
legion and they necessarily have different 
outlooks on account of different problems 
arising in different countries and com- 
munities. Her special work in raising the 
status of womankind, of labourers, and of 
the so-called untouchables everywhere is 
very well known. 

Rs. A. 

Books on Social Problems : 

Civilization’s Deadlocks and the Keys 


(The Key to a Human Society) ... 1 1 

Ideals of Theosophy (Brotherhood applied 

to Government) ... 1 0 

Problems of Reconstruction (Social Re- 
construction) ... 1 0 

Some Problems of Life (Problems of 
Sociology) ... 1 H 

Theosophy in Relation to Human Life 

(In Relation to Sociology) ... 0 12 

Wake Up, India ... 0 12 

World Problems of To-day (The Problem 
of Government) each ... 0 C 


Pamphlets : 

Theosophy and the Law of Population ... 0 2 

Public Spirit — Ideal and Practical ... 0 1 

Social Problems — The Message of Theo- 
sophy ... 0 I 

No 2. Dr. besant AS 
EDUCATIONIST 

Education to Dr. Besant was a means 
to soul culture. The soul in its pilgrimage 
is always acquiring knowledge of the Real. 
Religion being one of the helps in this 
direction was, therefore, the main plank 
in her educational ideal. 
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Dr. Besant stepped on Indian soil 
in 1893 and at once decided to make India 
her home. Being a convert to Hinduism 
by conviction, she noticed the apathy 
and ignorance of the Indian youth about 
his education which was devoid of religion. 
She, therefore, in 1898 started the first 
two college classes in Benares where 
secular education was supplemented by 
the teaching of religion. Thus was formed 
the Central Hindu College, which grew 
into Benares Hindu University in 1914. 
The years 1913 to 1928 marked a further 
step in this direction when Theosophy was 
applied to education. The year 1918 was 
conspicuous by her very vigorous attempt 
to formulate national education with a 
National University. The love of one's 
country with vocational and industrial 
education was the main thing she cared 
for. Her intense love for educating the 
young of India along national, artistic, 
religious and spiritual lines did not stop 
with establishing and maintaining Schools 
and Colleges for boys and girls, but she 
was a great patron of Indian learning and 
her hand was always extended in help to 
the needy who were hungry for knowledge. 


Books on Education • Ks a. 

Civilization’s Deadlocks and the Keys 

(The Educational Key) ... 1 4 

Higher Education in India — Past and 

Present ... 0 6 

Ideals of Theosophy (Applied to Educa- 
tion) ... 1 0 

Indian Ideals m Education (Kamala 
Lectures. Calcutta (Jniversitv) 1 0 

Problems of Reconstruction (Education) 1 0 

Wake Up. India ... 0 12 

World 1 Problems of To-day — The Problem 
of Education ... 0 6 

Pamphlets ; 

Education as a National Duty ... 0 2 

Education of Indian (iirls ... 0 I 

Education as the I^asis of National Life... 0 1 

The Necessity for Religious Ivlucation ... 0 1 

The Principles of National Education ... 0 4 


No. 3. Dr. besant AS POLITICIAN 

The aim of Dr. Besant as a politician 
was the peace of the world. It may be 
said, therefore, that her goal was really 
spiritual. 

A clear growth in her political ideal 
is seen from her atheistical days to her 
theistical. As a freethinker, when she 
fought for the freedom of human intellect, 
she took up the cause of the workman. 


the child, the woman. Ireland, Afghanistan 
and other subject races were eloquently 
defended by her. She tried to remove 
oppressive legislation which curbed the 
liberty of the Press. She was trained in 
the best constitutional methods by her 
work with Charles Bradlaugh. Her 
theistical study of the problem of politics 
led her to think of the world instead of a 
nation. The British Empire to her was 
the pivot for future civilization and for 
the peace of the world, with a free 
Ireland on one hand and a free India on the 
other. Her espousal of the cause of the 
liberty of India was based on her outlook 
on the future of human civilization, namely 
a free India in the British Commonwealth 
as a guarantee for the peace of the world. 

Her political work in India, therefore, 
was based on this ideal. Her Home Rule 
Leafgue and later her Commonwealth of 
India Bill were the outcome of her zeal 
for India. She was given the greatest 
honour which India as a nation could give, 
when she was made the President of 
the Indian National Congress in 1917, 
immediately after her release from intern- 
ment. 

It was her ardent wish that India 
should grow into a Dominion and for that 
she did not spare her body, her money, 
her eloquence. 

Rs A. 


Books on Politics : 

India a Nation . 1 0 

How India Wrought for Freedom 3 0 

India and the Empire . 0 6 

Lectures on Political Science . 1 8 

Wake Up, India . 0 12 

War and Its Lessons . 2 10 

Future of Indian Politics . 3 8 

Britain’s Place in the Great Plan . 1 8 

Shall India Live or Die ? .16 

i’AMPHLETS : 

The Indian Nation 0 1 

India’s Awakening . 0 1 

The Means of India’s Regeneration . 0 2 

Nation Building . 0 4 

The Place of Politics in the Life of 
Nation . 0 2 

Women and Politics . 0 2 

The Citizenship of Coloured Races in 
the Empire ... 0 1 


No 4. Dr. BESANT’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 

Science to Dr. Besant did not con- 
note knowledge of the material world only. 
Matter, she declared, exists in different 
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states — the densest being its lowest 
manifestation. The instrument for all 
scientific knowledge is the mind. But it 
possesses various faculties and through 
them various kinds of scientific knowledge. 

The senses, with the mind, have 
penetrated into the realm of Nature, but 
they have done so only partially. Veil 
after veil remains to be uplifted and the 
boundary between the known and the 
unknown is every day pushed back further 
and further. 

New instruments of research are used 
by the mind of man in this quest for 
knowledge. But the method is always the 
same — to begin with particulars and to 
ascend from them to vniversals. 

There is an old way of study, namely, 
to state the universals and descend from 
them to particulars. Both these add to 
the store of scientific knowledge. 

In man there are organs whose 
development normally lies in the future as, 
for instance, the pineal gland. Some are 
remnants from the past, such as the 
vermiform appendix. 

With the development of etheric vision 
— physical vision keener than the normal 
— one can examine minute objects such 
as chemical atoms or the wave-forms of 
electrical and other forces, or study such 
of the nature-spirits as fairies, gnomes 
and brownies. Death and after-death 
conditions are accessible for examination 
by other senses developed by the process 
of Raja Yoga. Man’s sojourn m the 
heaven world is also scrutinisable by such 
means. 

Dr. Besant, who was a student of 
yoga and had, by her own efiforts and with 
the help of a Guru, secured the safe 
functioning of these faculties, has left a 
mass of material to be examined by the 
scientific men of this age and of the 
future. She is, therefore, a pioneer in 
this realm of research and is a promise of 
what man will be in days to come. 

The true spirit of the scientist is 
shown when she says that such kind of 
scientific investigation is possible for all 
men and women who are eager for it. 

Rs. A. 

Books on Science : 

Civilization's Deadlocks and the Keys 

(The Scientific Key) ... 1 4 

Death and After ... 0 12 

Evolution and Man's Destiny ... 1 8 


Evolution of Life and Form ... 0 12 

Evolution and Occultism ... 2 10 

An Introduction to Yoga ... 0 12 

Man and His Bodies ... 0 12 

Man’s Life in Three Worlds ... 0 12 

Psychology — Essays and Addresses ... 2 10 

Study in Consciousness ... 4 8 

Theosophy and New Psychology ... 2 4 

Thought Power, Its Control and Culture 1 8 

Occult Chemistry ^ ... 6 12 

Thought Forms ... 9 6 


No. 5. Dr. besant— her 
CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 

Religion to Dr. Besant was search 
after truth and it was a way to find out 
the ultimsjte problem of life. 

As a freethinker her study of the 
religions of humanity showed her some 
of the superstitions and false ideas 
contained in them ; her examination of 
Christianity from this point of view was 
very fruitful. Her firm faith in her own 
self led her to the truth of religious 
experience ; it further led her to the study 
of all religions, especially Hinduism, but 
since this study followed her own personal 
realization of religious truth as, for 
instance, the truth of reincarnation, of 
karma, of the existence of other worlds 
than this, of individual human progression, 
of the existence of Rishis and of the 
certainty of the appearance of Prophets 
from time to time, it has a special psycho- 
logical significance. 

All religions are, therefore, rich mines 
in which to unearth these precious truths, 
but far more important for the follower 
of any Faith, is to realise these truths 
for himself. 

Dr. Besant’s work for religion is thus 
very important. Far more important, 
however, is her personal achievement and 
witness to the realization of religious and 
spiritual truths. 

Rs. A. 

Books on Religion : 


Ancjent Ideals in Modern Life ... 1 0 

Avataras ... 0 14 

Bhagavad-Gita, Translation ... 1 0 

Buddhist Popular Lectures ... 0 8 

Civilization’s Deadlocks and the Keys 
(The Religious Key) ... 1 4 

Death and After ... 1 12 

Dharma ... 0 10 

Four Great Religions ... 0 12 

Hints on the Study of the Bhagavad- 
Gita ... 0 14 

In Defence of Hinduism ... 0 6 

Introduction to Yoga ... 0 12 
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Rs. 

A. 


Rs. A. 

Religious Problem in India 

... 1 

A 

Pamphlets : 


Shri Ramachandra 

... 1 

0 

Religion and Music 

.. 0 1 

Story of the Great War 

... 1 

0 

Islam in the Light of Theosophy 

.. 0 1 

Superhuman Men in Religion and His- 


The Value of the Upanishads to Young 

tory 

... 2 

4 

India 

.. 0 1 

The Three Paths to Union with God 
Universal Text-book of Religion 
Morals 

.. 0 
and 

12 

All these books are available 
Theosophical Publishing House, 

at the 
Adyar, 

Wisdom of the Upanishads 

0 

14 

Madras. 



DAKSIIAN u 

I 

My Lord ! and dost Thou ask me what I wish ? 

1 am become as silent as a tiny fish 
That pants away its life m need for Thee, 

0 Stream of Kindness, taken from its native sea. 

1 cannot voice my prayer ; there is no word 

That can express these thoughts. O gracious Lord, 

I ga^e at Thee, and sigh. My heart is Thine ; 

Thou hast despoiled my mind ; my body too 
Thou hast converted to an empty shrine. 

Thou hast destroyed my honour, and I view 
My shame with joy. Stripped naked, I arise 
And stand unveiled before those laughing eyes 
That penetrate my inmost part. 

0 Lord, my riven heart 

Is destitute of friends and all ; 

Thou boldest it in thrall. 

What can I say, Govinda, then, to Thee ? 

My silent tears as running rivers flow, 

While sobs like plashing lishes come and go. 

1 have no words, but Thou canst see 
My burning love. Thy dust to take 

And lay upon my brow for Thy dear sake 
Would turn my life into a flame of ecstasy. 

I touch Thy sacred feet . . . and of a sudden cry, 
Here let me ever he, 

Or let me die 

Into eternal union with Thee ! ” 


Duncan Greenlees 



SCIENCE NOTES 

By W. WHATELY CARINGTON, M.A., M.Sc. 

IV 


On ProtoPathic Thinking. Some 
thirty years or so ago the late 
Dr. W. H. K. Rivers and Dr. (now 
Sir Henry) Head performed 
a classical ' experiment in the 
true physiological tradition, which 
forbids any mai\ to do on an 
animal an experiment which he 
can reasonably do on himself. 
The nerv'c of Rivers ’ own forearm 
was severed, so that the area 
served by it lost all sensation, 
and observations were made (of 
which the introspections were the 
most important) on the manner 
in which the sensations returned 
as the nerve healed. 

The most important point which 
emerged was that this return took 
place in two clearly defined stages. 
In the first, the sensations restored 
were characterised by their “ all 
or none ’’ character ; that is to 
say, they were of such a nature 
that the stimulus concerned was 
not perceived at all till it reached 
a certain intensity and was then 
perceived fully, as it were — increase 
of stimulus beyond this critical 
point producing no corresponding 
increment of sensation. Sensation 
of this all-or-none character was 
described as proiopathic. Later, 
there returned other sensations of 
a more delicately graded kind, in 
which there was a graduated 
correspondence between intensity of 
stimulus and intensity of sensation 


perceived. These were called 
epicritic. 

In his subsequent work {e.g., In- 
stinct and the Unconscious) Rivers 
greatly developed and extended 
the conceptions thus suggested. 
He pointed out, for example, that 
the protopathic, all-or-none quality 
is characteristic of the simpler 
and more primitive instincts, as 
indeed one might reasonably 
expect. It is of no value to a 
rabbit to run away from the fox 
fairly fast, or to keep fairly still in 
the hope of evading the observation 
of the hawk ; to be successful he 
must run as fast or keep as still 
as he possibly can. It is an 
all-or-none affair. 

The association of protopathic 
reactions with relatively primitive 
organisms, and of epicritic with 
more highly developed, is easy to 
understand, for the latter are clearly 
likely to require a more elaborate 
nervous mechanism for their 
execution. An electric bell rings 
if you press the button and is 
silent if you do not, whereas a 
whole assemblage of devices is 
necessary for the modulation of 
radio-telephony. 

If we pass from the purely 
physiological to the psychological 
level, we find the same kind of 
principles in force. For minds of 
primitive type everything is, as it 
were, simply black or white ; 
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actions are Right or Wrong, men 
are Good or Bad, statements are 
True or False; thinking is con- 
ducted in terms of Always and 
Never, of “ Certainly ” and “ On no 
account,” of sweeping affirmations 
and exceptionless denials. 

This is what I mean by 
protopathic thinking, and it is 
interesting to note that those 
who are most given to it are 
also most easily swung from one 
extreme to the other. It is the 
vehement materialist who'becomes 
the most ardent apostle of Spiritu- 
alism, notably evil-livers who are 
converted to puritanical rigidities, 
Saul the persecutor who becomes 
the missionary Paul. Such people 
undoubtedly get things done ; but 
it seems only a matter of chance 
whether what they do is advan- 
tageous or the reverse. 

In contrast, the more advanced, 
or civilized, or scientific, or 
epicritic mind (whatever you like 
to call it) abhors the extremes of 
dogmatism, recognises that no two 
sets of circumstances are quite alike, 
thinks in terms of probabilities, 
and insists that every problem 
should be considered on its merits 
in the context of all relevant facts. 

No doubt the tendency of any 
individual to conform to one type 
or the other is largely congenital — 
a matter of the texture of the 
brain tissue, or the like ; but 
unfortunately the protopathic 
mode of reaction is only too 
often adopted by those who are 
unquestionably capable of some- 
thing better. It is so much easier 
to make up our minds once and 
for all that we will always do 
this, or never do that, “ on 
principle,” than to take the trouble 


to enquire what is the best thing 
to do in the actual circumstances. 
We adopt a specific creed, or 
philosophy, or teacher — thereby 
performing, as Archbishop Whately 
had it, “ one act of private judg- 
ment that includes all the rest ” — 
and thereafter go simply by “ the 
book of the words ” without 
bothering to consider the merits of 
the individual case. This is no more 
than thrusting onto a principle 
responsibilities which we ought to 
shoulder for ourselves ; and, unless 
I am much mistaken, it is the 
exact antithesis not only of all 
right thinking but of the quality 
known in Theosophical literature 
as Discrimination. 

Protopathic thinking, I need 
hardly say, is particularly liable to 
beset enthusiasts of any kind, and 
from this it is but a small step to 
the conclusion that it is a danger 
of which we as Theosophists must 
especially beware. We should, for 
example, put ourselves in just as 
false a position by taking the line 
” X was a great personality ; 
therefore everything X said must 
be 100% gospel ” as those at the 
opposite extreme who argue ” X 
had certain manifest imperfections ; 
therefore everything that X said 
must be rubbish ”. Or again, it 
is far easier to condemn “ on 
principle ” all who make experi- 
ments with animals with a view to 
curing disease than it is to assess 
the alternative responsibilities in 
a particular case of allowing 
children to suffer or causing pain 
to guinea-pigs. 

In Theosophy of all subjects, it 
seems to me, where all the world 
is our parish and the whole range 
of knowledge our field of research. 
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where we discuss the major issues 
of cosmogony in one breath and 
some minor point of detail in the 
next, it is above all things neces- 
sary, as it is particularly difficult, 
to achieve and maintain that out- 
look of discriminated perspective 
which is the epicritic attitude 


in excelsis. At any rate, the view 
that any tendency to approach our 
problems in a dogmatic, all-or- 
none spirit represents a regression 
towards a low evolutionary level 
receives ample support from bio- 
logical, physiological and psycho- 
logical considerations. 


THE SPIRITUALISM OP" MATERIALISTIC 

SCIENCE 

In a review, in Nature ("January 26, p. 132J, of The 
Riddle of the Universe ^o-day, by Joseph McCabe, the 
distinction drawn by the reviewer between the materialistic 
Universe to which experimental science is restricted and 
the spiritual interpretation to which its data lead, is well 
worth keeping in mind. 

“ The author (he says) points out quite rightly that, in 
spite of some popular pronouncements about the idealistic 
or spiritual character of present-day Science, the materi- 
alistic interpretation of knowledge continues to flourish 
as it did in Victorian daj'^s. A rapid survey of recent 
advances in every branch of Science helps him to illustrate 
his contention, and to conclude that ‘ neither Physics nor 
Mathematics could ever discover anything that would 
disturb the materialist. You might as well hope to discover 
a spiritual world by the use of the spectroscope.’ This is 
obvious if we restrict our knowledge artificially to the 
immediate data of the external World. But this is not the 
sense in which should be interpreted the assertion that 
materialism has lost the predominant position it held some 
years ago. This assertion simply means that the recent 
advances in the various Sciences, coupled with the 
analysis of their possible interpretations, reveal in the world 
of inanimate things as well as in the mental and social 
life of the individual, a purpose, an order, a manifestation 
of causality which cannot be exclusively and ultimately 
accounted for in terms of mater. However important, 
necessary and immediate matter is for the ordering of 
our knowledge, we are bound to admit its allegiance 
to a higher Principle, that is, to spirit, with all its 
implications.” 



ENTRE NOUS 


SCIENCE MAKES THE SOUL 
VISIBLE 

Two scientists of Cambridge University 

threaten ” (according to the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald) to bring out 
all the ghosts conlined in their proverbial 
cupboards. Their experiments are of 
such a nature that it will be possible for 
the persons in a dying man’s room to see 
his soul leave the body, on a screen, or, 
if they prefer, they can hear U passing 
away. Wliat is more, if the world cares 
to see the soul of some celebrity taking 
its flight to the Elysian J^'ields, the event 
can be conveyed to their eyes by television, 
or transformed into audible reality by a 
wireless set.” 

The two Cambridge scientists, who 
happen to be physiologists, have, in fact, 
succeeded m obtaining photographs of 
certain mental processes in sice}) and in 
waking life by using a variation of the 
ordinary photo-electric cell. Death, or 
cessation of conscious life in the body, 
would appear on their films as a discon- 
tinuity in the markings which translate 
the electric impulses associated with 
mental processes. 

The idea of making the dead visible 
appeals to fascinate some scientists. Edison, 
before he died, was experimenting with 
apparatus to give discarnate souls visible 
appearante, and some years eailier 
Dr. Pinch Strong, with special apparatus 
at the Krotona Institute, startled a Los 
Angeles audience m a public hall during 
the war time by rendering the etheric fc^rrns 
of soldiers who hail been killed, visible and 
recognisable to relatives sitting in the hall, 
none of whom had the slightest expectation 
of beholding these vivid apparitions. By 
means of a bombardment of electrons from 
a million-volt high-frequency coil the 
etheric double of the dead soldier was 
made luminous, and the success of this 
experiment encouraged the anticipation 
that the principle of step-down vibratory 
transformation would provide the labora- 
tory equivalent for the phenomena of 


Spiritualism, The Cambridge experiments 
seem to have gone a step further *. they 
may not raise the traditional ghost, 
vaporously transparent, but its scientific 
equivalent will be no less intriguing— it 
will be seen and heard ! 


A VISION OF ST. PT^ANCIS 

Who would say that on St. Francis’ Day, 
Octf^ber 4, which we associate with World 
Day for Animals, •the patron saint of 
the lower orders does not become visible 
to many fellow animal lovers, in much 
the ^ same mystical way as the Christ, 
according to the liturgy of the Church, 
appears simultaneously on a thousand 
altars ? Patron saints have, indeed, been 
seen by devotees on their special days,” 
St. Francis of Assisi among them. Such 
an appearance is reported in the Times 
(London) by Dr. Axel Munthe, whose 
book, The Story of San Michele^ made 
its author not only famous but loved, 
and led to the edict of Mussolini making 
Capri forever the great Bird Sactuary 
of the Mediterranean. After a period of 
total blindness, Dr. Munthe underwent a 
successful operation in Zurich and re- 
gained his sight ; letters of congratulation 
poured in upon him, specially from 
England, and in asking himself whether 
his indebtedness for this friendship is 
not even gi eater to his “ winged friends ” 
the birds, he goes on to say : 

“ The night after my operation was full 
of lot men t. 1 had been operated on by 
a master hand, but my fate was uncertain. 
My head was exliausted by insomnia, my 
courage was beginning to flag, for man 
gets his courage during his sleep. My 
thoughts were as dark as the night around 
me ; the night I well knew might never 
come to an end. Suddenly a ray of light 
flashed from my tired brain down to my 
very heart. I remembered all at once 
that it was the * giorno santo,* the anni- 
versary of St. F'rancis of Assisi, the life- 
long friend who had never forsaken me 
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in the hour of need. The day of St. 
Francis ! I heard the fluttering of wings 
over my head and far, far away the soft, 
silvery chime of the bells I knew so well. 
The pale Umbrian saint, the friend of 
all forlorn creatures on this earth, stood 
by my side in his torn cassock, just as 
I had so often seen him on the frescoed 
walls of his dim chapel when my eyes 
could see. Swift-winged birds fluttered 
and sang around his head, others fed from 
his outstretched hands, others nestled fear- 
lessly among the folds of his cassock. 

“ The fear that had haunted me so long 
left my tormented brain, and a wonderful 
stillness and peace fell over me. I knew 
I was safe. I knew that the Giver of light 
was having mercy on me and would let me 
see again His beautiful world. 

The day is breaking,’ whispered the 
nurse.” 

* * * 

THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH 

The answer to the greatest of the 
remaining geological mysteries is to be 
laid bare (according to the Louvain 
correspondent of the Daily Express^ 
London.) 

Work will begin soon on the shaft that 
is to be sunk two miles below the earth’s 
surface to determine more exactly the 
content of the earth’s core. 

The two-niile-deep hole is being dug 
with intent to prove that Sir James Jeans, 
the world-famous British physicist, is 
wrong m his theory of the nature of the 
inner earth, “it will be dug south of 
Diiiant, near the River Meuse, in France,” 
said Felix Kaisin, the Belgian professor 
who is undertaking the project. Mining 
engineers will assist m locating the shaft. 

i^rofessor Kaisin joins issue with Sir 
James’ contention that the centre of the 
earth is a fluid, molten mass. He believes 
the earth is a solid mass, and will con- 
tinue to revolve in space for ever. 

“ I expect the work to require two full 
years,” he continued. “ There will be no 
workmen in the hole, because I shall 
utilise a specially built excavating machine 
of the type used for drilling tunnels. 
The hole will be approximately five feet 
in diameter.” 

The experiment is being financed by the 
National Scientific Research Fund, of 


Belgium, and will cost an estimated 
^^ 30 , 000 . 

* * * 

, FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY— 

J A CRISIS 

New views : true views. It is like 
listening to a Theosophical leader to hear 
Professor J. H. Nicholson, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at a meeting 
of the New Education Fellowship (Engli.sh 
Section) dealing with the subject of 
freedom and authority in education. The 
London Times thus reports him : 

There was in the world to-day, he 
said, a crisis m freedom, but behind that 
crisis there was also a crisis in authority. 
They, who belie\ed in freedom, had given 
insufficient attention to the questions of 
authority. There had been a very great 
decline in authority in the sense of 
dependable opinion and in what he called 
patterns of feeling. 

He would like a settled order of 
thought and belief and a standard of 
conduct that could appeal to him, but he 
did not feel that in the world of experi- 
ence to-day there was any such accepted 
standard of belief or thought or conduct. 
Both internally — witlnn themselves — and 
externally in the world of reality they 
were faced with a problem to which many 
gave an answer, but it was not an answer 
that he could accept. That answer was 
that all they had to do was to leave 
people free and they would find solutions 
for themselves. He was afraid that 
without some external support the indi- 
vidual merely floundered, and if they left 
him free and without guidance there 
w^ere others who would exploit him for 
profit. They might drag him into war 
and certainly they would sell to him 
things that he did not need and which 
he would be better without. In education 
they must form habits and sentiments, 
and these must be the servants and not 
the masters of the growing personality. 
While many existing systems of authority 
w'^ere wrong and misguided, there was a 
place for some kind of external help 
and guidance.” 

Professor Nicholson thought that “al- 
though we shall never have a stable 
order of thought as we have had in our 
time, the world must attain again a relative 
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stability, otherwise it will disintegrate. 
The society of the future will probably 
have to be more flexible than today.’* 
Proceeding, he said : 

“ A condition of freedom was the build- 
ing up of an inner authority, and that 
inner authority rested in the power of 
judgment. They must cultivate the 
scientific attitude in all subjects that were 
studied. By leaving people alone they 
could not establish in them that sense of 
inner authority by which they could be 
free. Their aim as educationists was to 
make those whom they taught capable of 
that inner authority which would make 
the external dictatorship in thought and 
morals an anachronism and a crime.” 

* * * 

, MAGIC IN AFRICA 

“ Africa teems with magic. I, a medical 
man, cannot explain it,” said Dr. G. B. 
Kirkland, former Government medical 
officer in Southern Rhodesia, in a lecture 
in London. 

“ 1 once saw natives walk through a 
pit of lire so hot that I could not get 
within twelve feet of it,” he said. They 
came out unsinged and stepped into 
water which boiled and su'zled. One was 
a woman with a baby at her breast. A 
man carried a garland of flowers. Neither 
baby nor flowers were hurt. I can see 
no explanation — except faith. 

“ 1 watched a jackal dance from a tree- 
top. Natives dressed as jackals danced 
round in moonlight to a throbbing tom- 
tom. A boy and girl almost unclothed 
lea^>ed into the circle. 

Next minute I saw two jackals in the 
circle — neither boy nor girl. I believe 
that what I ‘ saw ’ I did not really see. 

“ Once 1 went to exhume a tribal chief 
whom 1 suspected had been murdered. 


The witch doctor warned me not to go. 
However, I dug up the grave and saw 
the corpse six feet down. I tried to touch 
it with niy stick, but it was not there. 
My eyes told me it was there, my stick 
that it was not. 

I have known witch doctors give men 
the power to kill with a handshake, and 
seen it happen. I have known them 
transfer disease from one man to another 
by no means I could explain. 

“ Once a man was brought into my 
hospital dying. He asked me if he would 
live until the morrow. I expressed doubt. 
He said he would tell his relatives. I 
laughed. They lived thirty miles away. 
Within a few hours* they were at his side, 
although he was unable to communicate 
with them in any way that could be 
explained.” 

♦ * * 

JULIUS CAESAR, PIONEER OF 
POPULAR JOURNALISM 

Julius Caesar — journalist ! 

Yes, a journalist ! Not so paradoxical 
as it seems. Ca'sar was a journalist in 
the days of his First Consulship. He 
wanted to wwk with the Senate, the 
ancient governing body of the Republic. 
But the Senate was difficult. . . 

“He made some small reforms. If the 
Senate was to he of any value it must be 
made to face its responsibilities and be 
open to intelligent criticism, so he arranged 
for an official Hansard, and the regular 
publication of its debates. He was a 
pioneer also in popular journalism, for he 
ordered the magistrates to have a summary 
of important news inscribed on white- 
washed walls in various parts of the 
city. . . ” 

The story is told in John Buchan’s 
Julius Ccesar. 


J. L. D, 



THE PRESIDENT’S WELCOME TO 
NEW MEMBERS 

The President (Ur, Arundale) has published the following 
letter to be presented to every new member admitted into the 
Theosophical Society : 


Dear Friend, 

In addition to the hearty welcome I 
know you have received from the officer 
of our Society who has had the privilege 
of admitting you to membership, allow 
me also to congratulate both the Society 
and yourself on yOur entry into our 
Fellowship. 

1 congratulate the Society because 
every new member means new strei^gth 
to a Movement which stands for Brother- 
hood and Truth. 

I congratulate you because your admis- 
sion as a member of the Theosophical 
Society releases, both for your own growth 
and for the service of life around you, 
an added power to li\e wisely and 
therefore happily. As we learn to live 
more brotherly lives, so do we penetrate 
more deeply into the Kingdom of Truth. 
As Truth unfolds in us in ever-increasing 
measure, so do we become able to express 
more eflectively its active principle — 
Brotherhood. Truth is Life and Power. 
Brotherhood is Truth in action. 

By your application for membership 
you signify your belief in Brotherhood, 
and surely your intention to do your 
best to live it. And no less do you 
signify your sympathy for all who are 
seekers after Truth, 

Thus do you range yourself on the 
side of a goodwill which knows no restric- 
tions of nationality or creed or race, 
find among those who are not only pioneers 
in the as yet uncharted regions of the 
Real, but who work in life as it is in 
order to show that the many separating 
differences which, in our ignorance, we 
suffer to become the causes of hatred, 
disruption and war, are, in reality, the 
splendid colours of the myriad rainbow, 
children of the One White Light. The 


Brotherhood of Man expresses the Diver- 
sity of Life. The Fatherhood of (iod, in 
whatever sense we use the word, proclaims 
the all-embracing Solidarity and Unity 
within which all diversities live and move 
and liave their being. To whate\'er race, 
or nationality, or creed, or other difference, 
you may belong, your membership of the 
Theosophical Society means that you will 
express tliese other memberships more 
truly and serve them more loyally, by 
reason of the illumination which meinbei- 
ship of our Society throws upon their 
power and purpose. And you will be 
more than ever a channel of understanding 
and aiipreciation between your own race, 
your own nation, your own faith, your 
own individual diflerence, and other races, 
other nations, other faiths, other differences. 

1 am sure you will never have cause 
to regret joining the Theosophical Society, 
for as time passes you will become happier 
yourself and therefoie a source of increasing 
happiness to those about you. But you 
must fiifil your membership ardently, 
otherwise it may slip away from you. 
You will steadily study the great Truths 
which are called Theosophy, not as dogmas 
or doctrines, but as inspiration to your 
own unfoldment from within. And to be 
a real Theosophist each one of us must 
strive to become free from all illwill, free 
from all power to hate, free from all 
intentional cruelty, free from selfishness 
and narrow pride, free from irreverence 
in whatever form, free from vulgarity. 
We cannot reach these freedoms all at 
once. But we can ever strive towards 
them, and remain less and less in the 
prisons from which they are release. 

Do not, I beg you, expect perfection, 
or anything like perfection, in your fellow- 
members. We are all seekers, like 
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yourself. Each one of us is doing his 
best, as are you yourself doing yours. 
Let us understand each other, be patient 
with each other, help each other where 
each is. Let us be comrades together on 
our different ways. 

I should like to add that, as our two 
great Founders so often declared, and 
as many others have since borne testimony, 
our Society owes its existence to no 
mere impetus from below, but to an 
eagerness on the part of some of Those 
who are far in advance of us on Life’s 
patliway to give added help to the 
struggling world. From time to time, 
as we know, great Teacl^ers, Elder 
Brothers* are sent into our midst to 
inspire us to tread more quickly the 
Way of Happiness. Similarly, from 
time to time, the Company of “ Just Men 
made Perfect ” sends forth men and 
movements to make that Way more clear. 
Our 'Jdieosoplncal Society is thus sent 
forth, as the Founders knew, as some 
of us know, and as most of us believe. 

Such a Society you are privileged 
to join, and your membership is thus 
not Tiieiely membership of an ordinary 
scientific, philosoiihical or philanthropical 
Society. It is membership of a movement 
superhuman in its origin, and thus a 
membership which draws you close to 
Those who gave it birth. May you, by 
earnestly striving to identify yourself 


with the Society’s puiq^ose in your personal 
life no less than in your outer activities, 
some day gain the joy of knowing Them 
face to face, as do some of your fellow- 
members. 

I shall month by month keep in touch 
with you through the Presidential Journal, 
The Theosophist, to which I hope 
you will be able to subscribe ; and there 
is also The Adyar NewSy a more intimate 
and personal little journal which may 
interest you. The Theosophist is very 
really a channel for the life and power 
of the Society, and every member should 
have contact with it. 

Needless to say, I shall be very happy 
to hear from yoi# as your membership 
develops and causes in these outer worlds 
new adjustments and alignments to that 
Real which is the heart of your eternal 
bemg. 

If 1 can be of any service to you in 
our common Quest, do not hesitate to let 
me know. And if on your way you come 
across experiences or other intimations 
of Truth which you think may be of 
value to your fellow-members, please let 
me have them so that I may see if I 
can pass them on. 

Fraternally, 

G. S. Akunimle, 
President* 


Confucius : 

“ The way of the superior man is threefold ; but I 
am not equal to it. 

Virtuous, he is free from anxieties ; 

Wise, he is free from perplexities ; 

Bold, he is free from fear.” 
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ISLAM AND ITS CULTURE 

I HAVE referred the following document 
to the Publicity Department for the 
necessary action — it is signed by Mr. 
C. Jinarajadasa and Mr. L. M. Gulam 
Ahmad, a Madras Journalist : 

“ It has long been our desire that 
Muslims should take more interest in the 
work and teachings of the Theosophical 
Society, and that opportunities should be 
provided for iion>Muslim Theosophists to 
study Islam and its great culture. It is 
with this view that we desire to submit 
the following suggestions : 

1. Lodges in India should be invited 
to celebrate the Prophet’s Day (June 14) 
as far as possible. This occasion should 
be utilised to invite Muslims to attend 
and take part. A number of Muslims 
attended the last year's celebration of the 
Prophet’s Day at the Headquarters Hall. 
Such occasions may be used to explain 
the ideals of Theosophy. 

2. Subjects on Islamic teachings 
should find a place in Conference and 
Convention programmes. This will also 
enable non-Muslim I'lieosophists to know 
the teachings of Islam. 

3. The two pamphlets Beauties 
of Islam and Life of Mohammed by 
Dr. Besant should be widely circulated. 
Copies of these should be sent to the 
Muslim Press for review, which will 
enable the Muslim public to understand 
the high esteem in which the Theosophical 
Society holds Islam and its Founder. 

4. These two pamphlets should be 
published in Tamil, Telugu, Urdu and 
other languages. 

5. Lodges in India should hold one 
or two meetings a year on Islamic subjects, 
and one or two books on Islam may be 
taken up for comparative study. 

6. The T. S. Islamic Association 
should be made active.” 

[Editor's Note : I commend this letter 
to the Lodges. I remember the first 
meeting at Adyar over which I presided 


after my election as President was the 
celebration of the Prophet’s Day in 1934 : 
among the religionists of all Faiths who 
assembled to honour the Prophet were 
many distinguished Muslims.] 

* * * 

BURMA FANS THE FLAME v' 

The President received the following 
telegram from the Burma Section and 
Olcott and, Youth Lodges : 

“ Members assembled at Adyar Day 
Celebrations pledge support in making 
Adyar Flaming Centre.” 

In acknowledgment, Dr. Arundale wrote 
to the General Secretary at Rangoon, 
under date February 19 : 

“ I was delighted to receive so encourag- 
ing a telegram from members of the 
Theosophical Society, young and old, in 
Burma. 'Fhe support of rny Jfiirmese 
brethren especially in the cause of helping 
to make Adyar a Flaming Centre gives 
me much happiness, and will strengthen 
those of us who are at work here to 
that end. I think 1 may say that we are 
slowly but surely fanning the flame. But 
we who are living at Adyar cannot by 
ourselves do much. I'he whole Society 
must join in making its Headquarters what 
such a Headquarters ought to be. Your 
Section IS showing the way, and I am 
grateful. 

I do hope we shall be able some day 
to visit Burma, but this year at least we 
must remain in India, and I exi)ect much 
of next year will be devoted to Europe. 
In any case, Burma is a Section strong 
enough to stand on its own feet and which 
does not need visits from visitors, even 
though I am sure they are very welcome, 

I hope that a very specially large 
contingent of members will come to Adyar 
for the Diamond Jubilee Convention. I 
should like to see the Burmese national 
dress very prominent during the Convention 
gathering. Indeed I wish there were much 
more of the national and far less of the 
foreign dress. The latter is an anachronism. 
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I should very much like also that the 
Burmese Section should make a very 
special typically Burmese offering to 
Headquarters on the great occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee. Perhaps your members 
will see their way to this.’' 

. * * * 

BISHOP LEADBEATER’S LAST 
, PUBLIC MEETING 

Here is an item of historical interest 
from Miss Clare Tracey of Perth Lodge — 
it relates to a visit on February 6 by Bishop 
Tweedie voyaging back frorn Adyar to 
Sydney : Bishop Tweedie gave us a very 
interesting piece of information about our 
beloved C. \V. L. It appears that when 
C. \V. L. left India in February, 1934, for 
Australia he tra\elled via Bombay. Near 
Bombay at Juhu there is a little settlement 
of Parsee Theosophists. C. W. L. was very 
interested m this community and drove out 
from Bombay to visit it. lie spent some 
time at the home of a Parsec lady, and on 
his last evening addtessed a meeting of 
these Parsee members. He spoke for an 
hour and seemed reluctant to leave. He 
was so late that it was feared that he 
would lose his boat to Australia. This 
was his last public address because, as you 
know, when he reached Perth he was 
seriously ill.” 

(Bishop Leadbeater passed over in Perth, 
March 1st, 1934, at 4.15 p.ni. — E d.) 

-I + V 

VERSES FROM A FOREST 
RETREAT 

Mr. Duncan Greenlees, whose verses 
appear occasionally in these pages, has 
again invoked the Muse in his hiding- 
place in the Central Provinces. The 
Muse descends at intervals between 
strenuous periods of work. Mr. Greenlees 
is busy on a deep research into the bases of 
Indian education, preparatory to launching 
a book, Gttru-Shishya, which he has nearly 
finished. “ But ideas do take form in 
the exquisite beauty of this forest retreat 
by the River Tapti,” he writes, and the 
accompanying verses seemingly reflect 
the forest beauty. 

* * * 


MAKING DEATH INTELLIGIBLE 

“ Any man accustomed to scientific 
observation may acquire a radical and 
absolute certainty of the reality of the 
facts” concerning death, says the PTench 
astronomer Flammarion. So few individ- 
uals are scientific observers, however, that 
the facts need to be presented to them in 
attractive form, hence the value of the 
pamphlet To Those Who Mourn, and the 
work of the club at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
named after the pamphlet and organised by 
Mr. Wilfred C. Sigerson, which scans the 
obituary columns of the U.S.A. newspapers 
and mails Bishop Leadbeater’s famous 
article to sSurviving,^nd in many cases griev- 
ing, relatives. Mr. Sigerson reports : “ The 
work of the Club is growing at a tremen- 
dous relative pace in this country ; the 
final figure for the total number of units in 
the year 1934 was 11,989 compared with 
3,543 in 1933. The requisitions in the 
month of January, 1935, were 600 per cent 
over the same month of the preceding 
year. This increase is due not only to 
more intensive work on the part of 
individual members, but also to a larger 
number of workers.” 

This is most excellent work, familiarising 
people with the real facts about death and 
the life after. A Sydney group which 

adopted the same publicity method regard- 
ing death, also w^atched the birth an- 

nouncements and mailed to mothers of the 
newly-born l\Ir. Fnt/. Kunz’s pamphlet 
To Those Who Rejoice. The effect 

of such work is mostly “ in the dark,” 
but the few acknowledgments justified all 
the effort that was made. 

-H- * * 

A LIVELY PROGRAMIVIE 

Karachi Lodge is circulating a handbill 
which almost compels the reader into 
whose hands it falls to “ sit up and take 
notice ”. The reading matter measures 
about 6 inches by 12. It is headed, in 
black type, “ Theosophy Solves the 
Problems of Life.” The Three Objects 
are stated and then the programme of 
activities for February, date, day of the 
week, speaker and subject. After the 
announcement of a talk on “ Invisible 
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Helpers ” by Mr. Kushaldas is an at- 
tractive note : 

Following are the principal points that he 
will touch in his talk : (1) Who is an *' Invisible 
Helper ” ? (2) Circumstances under which a 

definite department of Invisible Helpers was 
started. (3) Service rendered by invisible helpers 
(specially amongst the dead) in the last war, in 
catastrophes and wrecks. (4) How invisible 
helpers build temporary physical bodies when 
urgently needed (5) Laws of materialization 
(partial and full) and repercussion. (6) Howto 
purify life and become an “ Invisible Helper 

At the end of the programme is added 
the following note : 

(1) Generally every Monday there is a* lecture 
on a Theosophical subject in the T. S. Hall 

(2) Tuesday there iS' a class by Principal 
Gokhale on “ Everyday Science ” 

(3) Wednesday there is a talk under the 
auspices of the Sind School of Sufism. 

(4) Thursday there is an activity under the 
auspices of the Youth Lodge Association. 

(5) Friday there is a talk under the auspices 
of the T. S Culture group. 

(6) Saturday Mr. Jamshed N, R. Mehta takes 
a class. 

WORK AMONG PRISONERS 

Splendid work in the gaols is being done 
by members of the Theosophical Society 
in many countries : we have in mind the 
Melbourne group which visits Pentridge 
and the Artists’ Council in New York 
which corresponds with prisoners pos- 
sessing creative talent, encouraging them 
to produce original work ; and other 
workers, all of whom will be interested in 
a letter to prisoners which Mrs. R. W. 
Hughes of Penang has sent to Adyar. 
Mrs. Hughes writes : “ For some time I 
have been very keen to try and take 
Theosophy to prisons — more especially to 
western prisons. The people of the East 
are, I believe, generally speaking, con- 
versant with the doctrines of Karma and 
Reincarnation, in a way that the average 
westerner is not. I enclose a letter, 
which might be used as an introduction to 
some simple pamphlet, for distribution in 
prisons, in order to bring a personal note 
and arrest the attention of the inmates.” 
Mrs. Hughes’s letter follows : 

A Letter to Prisoners 

Friends, 

As you begin to read this letter, I 
feel sure that your first thought will be : 


Here is someone who is free and happy, 
away in the world from which we are cut 
off; how can he know anything of our 
sorrows and difficulties ? ” And this 
thought is indeed natural and inevitable. 

But just for a moment I want yov j 
try and imagine that you and I 
talking from a common standpoint. 

And surely this need not be difficult. 
Of all the many millions walking the 
Earth today, I do not suppose there is one 
who could truthfully say, “ I have no 
memories of which I am ashamed — I have 
never made a mistake in my life ! ” ^ 

And \[ such a one there might bi' 
then in the very entertaining of thr ^ 
thought he would be wrong, and so jo. ‘ 
the ranks of those who make mistakes. 

So you see, you who are behind close 
walls ha\'e a large fraternity over tl 
whole Earth, many as much lx)und 1 
their own remorse as you can be 1 
the Law. 

Some there must be amongst you wl, 
have been wrongly convicted, or sentenci 
to years of imprisonment as the rest 
of a moment’s anger or folly, and these 
you must bitterly resent so seeming 
unfair a punishment. 

^\nd now 1 come to the message ,, 
feel I have for you. No, do not be afraid 
It is not the message of Redemption 
preached by some Churches, but the fa 
more just one of Redemption worked ou^ 
by ourselves. 

Surely one of the worst aspects c 
your lives must be the thought that tim* 

IS passing, youth flying or flown, with 
the precious opportunities of free citizen- 
ship gone for ever. 

So would it not ease your lot if one 
were to come to you, and explain that you ^ 
have lived many hundreds of lives before* 
on this very Earth, and will live many 
lives again; that there is all the time 
ahead that you could ever need in which 
to outgrow your mistakes, and gradually 
pay off your debts ? 

After all, is it not a more logical idea 
than to suppose that the few years of one 
life-time are all we have in which to make 
our bid for a future “ Salvation ” ? 

How otherwise can we account for 
the chances given to a rich man’s son, 
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:ompared with those of a child brought up 
in the gutter, surrounded from babyhood by 
Dul sights and sounds ? 

You may well ask, where is the fair- 
and justice in a world where such 
(s can be ? 

'ut if you can feel yourselves to be, 
vere, climbing up the great stairway 
together, with the great Brotherhood 
’‘^^^rnankind — some above, some below, 
ome on the same level — then there need 
QOt be that desperate regret for time 
•'Sted, never to return. 

^ Looking back at those less developed 
n yourselves, you can think ; “ I was 
B there myself ; their mistakes were 
'e in the past; I’ll give them a 
hand if 1 can And looking 
the free world, you can say : 


ing 
at 

^lere is where I shall be when my 
IS paid, my lessons learnt, with all 
^ chances which I myself must earn 
Every moment of my life am I 
^^ing ready these chances for the 
^fre. Obedience, submission to discipline, 
l^^Uiness, patience, courage, all these, 
in the smallest degree are on the 
t^Ht side of my ledger, to be added up 
^'repaid in full later on.” 

' Try to think of yourselves, not as 
bodies which are tired and hopeless 
unmanageable, but as equal to and 
^ with the best that there can be in 
^ hne. 


It is for the real You to bring those 
Ties under control. You can do it if 
f you can catch hold of the idea that 
/ should be your servants and not 
r masters. 

* Many of you think, I am sure, how 
1 would rule the world if you were 
power. Try it then, on these tiresome 
lysical bodies which have got out of 
^Utrol. See what sort of a ruler you 
jji be if you try ; and be sure that when 
ou are ready, the chance will come for 
wider •authority. 

And now I introduce you to this 
ittle book, one of a series written by 
.leople who have not only studied the 


subject as a theory, but who have been 
able to prove it by investigation and 
memory in a way that is yet beyond the 
powers of most of us. 

It may seem impossible to believe 
at first, but as you ponder over it, I think 
that some at least may come to know 
that it is true, and in that knowledge find 
endless hope and consolation. 

* * * 

YOUNG THEOSOPHISTS 
AT ADYAR 

The Yasanta Youth Lodge, Adyar, 
is vital and vigorous. Its President, 
Mr. T. G. Narayaaan, supported by a 
group of live helpers, entertained in the 
compound 500 students from the Madras 
colleges on Adyar Day, and a number 
hav^ since joined the Lodge. These 
Young Theosophists are making strong 
ties of friendship with youth. They 
encourage sports and have secured special 
concessions for Lodge members at the 
Sirius Recreation Club. They have 
swimming parties on the beach. Their 
meetings are delightfully informal. Every 
Saturday at 6 p.m. you will see them 
sitting on the ground under trees or out 
in the open. At 6.30 they disperse, but 
in thirty minutes they have got down 
to it ”. Their topics for March were : 

Some Definitions of Theosophy : Its 
Spiritual Aspects, At the Feet of the 
Master, 

More Definitions of Theosophy : Its 
intellectual Aspects. The Plan, Life, 
Death, Masters. 

A Modem Theosophical Epic : The 
Growth of the Theosophical Society, 
1875-1935. 

Theosophical Heroes : Madame Bla- 
vatsky. Colonel Olcott, Dr. Besant, Bishop 
Leadbeater, etc. 

The Plan : The Growth of the Human 
Race and the Individual. 

This is breezy and strong. And it 
is training Theosophical leaders of the 
new generation. 
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“ WHITHER THEOSOPHY AND 
OUR SOCIETY ? ” 

One reads Mr. Hamilton-Jones on 
H, P. B. and The Secret Doctrine with 
respect and interest, but I was not so 
happy in reading what he had to say 
about the Theosophical Society on pages 
570 and 571 of the March issue of The 
TheosophisT: On the contrary, I was 
rather disturbed by many of his statements, 
some of which amounted to charges that 
are serious in their iipplications. 

These statements deal with ballots, 
presumably in the English Section of the 
Theosophical Society that “ should always 
be straight and above board.” That sert of 
statement is sufficiently vague and general 
as to render it non -libellous, but its impli- 
cation is clear enough and it is disturbing. 
Let us have the grounds, specific grounds, 
for such a statement. 1, for one, will do 
everything to ensure that all balloting be 
straight and above-board always, and so 
will the overwhelming majority of the 
members, if not all the members of the 
English Section ; but I, for one, have up 
to now not heard of anything that was in 
any way unfair or unpre judicial in any 
ballot. It is due to the English Section 
and its officials that the evidence for this 
and other charges that are implied in 
other statements in this part of the article 
be produced. I happen to be nominated 
by my Lodge as candidate in a coming 
election in the English Section, and 1 am 
therefore interested in a special way in 
Mr. Hamilton- Jones's innuendo. 

The same thing applies to the statement 
about “ money paid by members ” being 
used to maintain the Theosophical Society. 
Will Mr. Hamilton-Jones gives us some- 
thing definite enough for an investigation 
to be made. It is not enough to make 
an hortative and oblique remark about 
diverting money into other channels being 
dishonest. When we mention money we 
mean something definite and specific, or 
we mean nothing at all as a rule. Which 
is it in this case ? 


Might I respectfully suggest that the 
President of the Theosophical Society 
is legally unable to issue any “ pro- 
clamation ” enjoining anything upon Na- 
tional Societies or Lodges — which boSi^s 
are autonomous groupings within 
Constitution of the Theosophical Society 
and its Memorandum of Association ? 
Even if all the members of the Theosophical 
Society passed a resolution asking the 
President to issue such a Proclamation, 
he could not legally or constitutionally 
do so. Has the purely legal basis upon 
which our freedom as members of the 
Theosophical Society rests been given 
any consideration by Mr. Hamilton-Jones? 
It is illegal for the Theosophical Society 
to have a dogma and to have any binding 
Proclamation from any President of the 
Society. That is putting the matter in 
zero terms when it is a matter of our 
freedom from any compulsion in any 
form whatsoever. 

As to “ sham Theosophy ” — that is 
a mere matter of opinion. There is no 
such thing, happily, as defined Theosophy ; 
there are no Thirty-Nine or Forty-Nine 
Articles for us in the Theosophical Society 
simply because it is not a church, nor 
an ordinary society with a body of 
doctrines. And until real Theosophy is 
defined, any “ sham Theosophy ” is only a 
figment and a term of abuse. Happily, 
there is freedom for each one of us in 
the Theosophical Society to go to the 
devil or God in his own way ! 

D. Jeffrey Williams 

82, Boundary Rd,, 

London, N. W. 8, 

* * 

THE VALUE OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

May I protest against the constant com- 
plaints and criticisms of the Theosophical 
Society, made by F. T. S. ? In the 
February mumber of The Theosophist, 
a writer states that “ the Theosophical 
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Society must be regarded as a stranded 
carcass on some sandbank of thought, 
dead but not yet buried. Probably the 
present value of the Theosophical Society 
is negligible. Theosophy will always be 
priceless to him who understands, but 
an we do anything to bring back life 
and vigour to the movement ? Further 
on he states that the affairs of the Society 
have been so mismanaged that the public 
hold us up to ridicule, and that we have 
made fools of ourselves for the past 
twenty years ! Now I consider that these 
statements need to be substantiated ! Vague 
assertions or even definite assertions 
made by one person do not prove anything. 
In what way have we made fools of 
ourselves ? I strongly challenge the state- 
ment that the public hold us up to ridicule. 
Again, with regard to the E. S., the Co- 
Masonic Movement and the Liberal 
Catholic Church, the writer evidently 
considers it a disgrace that these activities 
should be in any way connected with the 
Theosophical Socies^. He says, “ How are 
we going to live that down ? ” Now these 
organizations have no official connection 
with the Theosophical Society, and are 
in no wise obligatory to F. T, S., but they 
are helpful and inspiring side-lines to 
many members, and there seems no reason 
why they should be repudiated by the 
witer. He further goes on to say that 
we are no longer a Brotherhood but just 
a Society of men and women without any 
common object. This is a most unfound- 
ed statement, Brotherhood being the one 
obligatory condition demanded of members, 
and surely it is safe to state that universal 
brotherhood is the Ideal held in every 
member’s heart. 

With reference to the accusation that 
the Theosophical Society is a ** stranded 
carcass ”, it is obvious to non -prejudiced 
readers of the latest issues of The Theo- 
SOPHIST, that the Society, far from being 
a corpse, is a very much alive and healthy 
body, teeming with useful activity, and 
in general tone entirely refuting all these 
pessimistic utterances. Its pages breathe 
in every line the spirit of tolerance, good- 
will, and above all of true Brotherhood, 
only excepting an occasional contribution 
such as the one under discussion. 

True, the Society must avoid self -con - 
placency, which spells death to spiritual 


progress. Therefore occasional criticism 
is necessary and beneficial, but if carried too 
far it breeds a spirit of discontent, having 
destructive rather than constructive results, 
and when expressed constantly by F. T. S. 
may even be interpreted as savouring of 
disloyalty to our Society. There is an old 
and wise saying which may well be taken 
to heart by all members of the Theo- 
sophical Society ; ** Never run down your 
own goods ” ! 

Cherry Turner-Todd, 
St. Leonard* s-on-Sea 
* * * 

THE DOUGLAS THEORY 

• 

I think that the corollaries of the Doug- 
las Theory should be worked out and freely 
admitted by its supporters. When this 
is done, the demarcation between those 
for and those against it will be a clear 
dividing line, and not a hazy no-man’s 
land as at present. 

If the premises of Major Douglas be 
granted, it must necessarily follow that no 
authority, not even the State, has any 
right to restrict the supply of money to 
individuals below the minimum require- 
ment for food, clothing, and shelter : also 
that no interest or repayment is charge- 
able for this minimum supply, which is 
the birthright of every citizen, and can 
be claimed as a rights as his share of 
the “ national dividend 

This will entail the issue by the State, 
every year, of a quantity of money which 
will cause orthodox economists to have 
a series of fits ! It may be estimated at 
anything from four thousand million to 
eight thousand million per annum for 
the national dividends alone^ and if the 
discount on purchases be added, fully as 
much more. 

I am an entire believer in the truth 
of the Douglas Theory — after years of 
meditation on it, and what is more, I am 
certain that a sum of money equal to 
the full consuming power of our population 
could be freely issued as a gift to that 
population without the smallest danger 
of inflation, and without upsetting or 
endangering trade in any degree : rather 
it would operate as a release and stimulus 
to trade which would have world- wide 
repercussions. The only proviso is that 
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the sum should be within the limits of 
the nation’s producing and consuming 
power. 

Of course, if you think this out, it 
practically does mean the issue of free 
money to everybody, and the abolition 
of banks, interest, stock-markets — every- 
thing. Granted ! We must admit this. 
Will the world allow it ? No. The karma 
of the world has not reached the point of 
doing away with the taboo of money. 

But we need not despair. It is open 
to our nation to introduce Douglas’s idea 
by instalments, as much or as little as 
is desired, keeping the distinction between 
rich and poor, retaining the individualistic 
capitalist system aa far as wished, pro- 
vided only that the minimum national 
dividend should be conceded as a right to 
the poorest, leaving energetic and enter- 
prising citizens to add as much to •it as 
they like by their own exertions. But, the 
power to issue money must be taken out 
of the hands of the Banks. 

For international trade, a bi-metallic 
currency, with gold and silver inter- 
changeable at a fixed rate, would seem 
to be the ideal to aim at. This should 
certainly be introduced all over the British 
Empire. 

H. L. S. Wilkinson 

• 1 : * 

THE PART OF THEOSOPHISTS 
IN THE BELLAMY SCHEME 

In this universal business crisis, when 
Governments are getting poorer and 
poorer, when budgets will not balance, 
when currencies are depreciated, when the 
numbers of unemployed everywhere are 
increasing to an alarming extent, and 
disguised begging in the street seems to 
be the order of the day, our hearts often 
turn longingly to Bellamy’s description of 
the American Commonwealth, as he thinks 
it will be in 2000 A. D. Then at least 
no human being will be left uncared for ; 
then the problem of poverty, which has 
been staring us in the face for the last 
four years or so, will be finally solved, and 
no parent need ask the anxious question 
any longer : ** What is to become of my 
family, if I can find no work ? ” But it is 
not only the poor who are suffering from 
the present economic depression ; every 


one is more or less affected thereby, be- 
cause the means of supporting human 
life have become more uncertain than 
ever. If our money is invested in securi- 
ties, the next slump on the Stock Ex- 
change may make them little better than 
waste paper ; if your savings are deposited 
in a bank, a depreciation of the national 
currency will reduce them to a fraction of 
their value, and if you or I are earning a 
livelihood by some work, we may lose our 
position at any time owing to declining 
trade and dwindling profits. 

Therefore, to readers of Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward and Equality the idea 
of the •State being not only the sole 
producer and distributor of all necessaries 
of life and commodities, indispensable for 
an advanced civilization, but also being 
the protector of every individual against 
the forces endangering human life, the 
guide of youth and the provider for old 
age, must needs come with a sense of 
profound relief, especially at this juncture. 
That in return for such blessings one 
should be expected to give to the com- 
munity one’s best capacities and efforts 
for twenty-four years (from the 21st till 
the 45th year of age) will appear to un- 
prejudiced people as a matter of course ; 
at any rate, it will not be those who are 
doom^ to involuntary idleness nowa- 
days who will grudge such service. The 
books referred to above are so well known 
in the original or in translations that I 
may well dispense with a more detailed 
description of Bellamy’s Scheme. Suffice 
it to say that it is neither Communism 
nor Fascism, for in those systems 
compulsion predominates and co-operation 
is enforced ; one has to conform to certain 
standards or suffer punishment. But in 
Bellamy’s future State there is much 
individual liberty and latitude for every 
one in choosing a profession or calling, 
and the only punishment for refractory 
citizens is banishment, while they 
are furnished the means to start life 
elsewhere. 

Supposing now the Scheme itself to be 
sufficiently well known, the important 
question arises : How is it to be realized ? 
Bellamy’s great Plan is based, as we 
know, upon the renunciation of private 
property, which means nothing less than 
that the ownership of land, of real estate, 
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the immense sums invested in private 
industries, the millions invested in all 
sorts of securities, the hoards deposited 
in banks, the savings accumulated in 
Government and private institutions, will 
all have to be handed over to the State, 
and there lies the difficulty ! We simply 
cannot realize yet all that this implies, not 
that we are necessarily too selfish for 
this, but because the thing has never 
been tried, except on a very small 
scale, by certain communities. Only 
the other day, I heard a Theo- 

sophical lecturer say that labour troubles 
will never disappear, until employers 
and employees form one party. He 
probably did not realize, for the moment, 
that they could never meet as equals, 
as long as the employers owned the 
property. Only when the State is the 
one great employer, technical experts and 
workmen can meet on the same level. 
At our stage of evolution it seems to take 
a long time, until a great abstract idea, 
suggested by a profound thinker, is fully 
grasped by the public consciousness. So 
it is with the abolition of private property 
and State-ownership. Some will say : 
“ As long as mankind has existed, there 
has always been private property ; people 
have always owned and tilled the soil ; 
the patriarchs of the Old Testament 
grew wealthy by cattle-breeding, and 
with the Greeks and Romans even human 
beings were owned as chattels, to say 
nothing of slave-owners in more modern 
times.” This slow sprouting of the 
mental seed also explains why some 
public-spirited and intelligent people simply 
do not see that for certain social evils, 
staring us in the face, the renunciation of 
private proi>erty would be the only cure. 
So, e.g., when riots among the unemployed 
occurred in a certain large city, because 
their dole had been diminished, owing 
to the heavy burdens of the municipal 
budget, it never entered the minds of the 
few millionaires of the country that 
they would miss no luxury, no comfort, 
if they supplied the means of paying the 
dole, to say nothing of the fact that it 
was simply their human duty, I suppose 
if the riot had been anticipated and 
somebody had put the matter before 
the great capitalists and had tried 
to collect the money, they would have 


been quite willing to make up the 
deficiency, as there are good and earnest 
people with a strong sense of duty among 
them. 

So it seems that in order to carry out 
the Bellamy Plan, which implies the 
renunciation of wealth, those who have 
most to sacrifice should take the 
initiative. And here I see a great 

opportunity for Theosophists. Not that 
there are many capitalists in our ranks, 
for, on the whole, we are poor people ; 
but I suppose, if we deserve the name of 
Theosophists and E. S. members at all, 
we should be glad to have this opportunity 
for service. Those among us who are 
wealthy have sho^tn their devotion in the 
past by making liberal donations to our 
Movement : it is well known that the 

Centres at Ommen, Huizen, Sydney 

and Ojai were financed by wealthy 

Theosophists. 

Now, as English, Dutch, American and 
Indian capitalists in our Society have 
given large sums of money for educational, 
religious and philanthropic purposes in 
the past, is it too much to expect that 
they will also lead the world in the great 
sacrifice of wealth in the future ? That 
this sacrifice will have to be made, 
sooner or later, seems certain. The great 
economic machinery of the world has 
been put too much out of gear by the 
late War, for tinkering with it to produce 
any lasting effect. We are a cosmopolitan 
Society, and if the capitalists among us, 
after having conferred with one another, 
declared their willingness to hand over 
their property to their respective States, 
if the Bellamy Scheme was adopted, it 
would certainly be a fine gesture and set 
a noble example to the rest of the world. 

But some might object to the fact 
that this suggestion was made by 
a member who, far from being a 
capitalist, has only a very small income 
and therefore cannot join in the sacrifice 
of money. I do, however, not apo- 
logize for having made the suggestion ; 
for, if no wealth can be renounced in 
my case, the will to make sacrifices and 
to serve our Movement remains. More- 
over, the above suggestion was only meant 
to call attention to an action for which 
no precedent has been established in the 
past, and which might have escaped the 
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notice of many who would have been 
quite willing to make the sacrifice. For 
it seems to me that a Theosophist, one 
who sees the deeper meaning of life, 
cannot attach so very much importance 
to his wealth — provided, of course, that 
the State makes ample provision, not 
only for his necessities, but also his 
comforts of life — which is guaranteed to 
every citizen under the Bellamy Scheme. 

But it is a question here of breaking 
with a tradition of untold ages, and 
therefore the movement could best be 
started by those whose views of life 
and experiences, in the present and past 
incarnations, have fitted them for the 
role of pioneers. And when the great 


economic transformation has been adopted, 
and the time comes for the people to vote 
for their leaders under the new regime, 
those who have given the nation most, 
of material wealth or of mental guidance, 
will have endeared themselves to its heart 
and therefore are likely to be given 
positions of trust and responsibility, which 
will be no sinecures. They will form 
the new spiritual aristocracy, which is not 
based on physical descent from a noble 
ancestor, but on able service, joyfully 
rendered, for the benefit of the community 
as a whole. 

Hedwig S. Albarus, 
Amsterdam 


MEMORY 

Whatever else I may conceive, 

One thing I ever must believe, 

Some other when, some other where. 

Some other time than now and here, 

I, on some long forgotten shore, 

Have lived before. 

A monk I am in cloisters wide ; 

A hermit on the mountain side ; 

A Greek, a Nubian slave, a king; 

Such lives as these does memory fling 
Upon the screen. 

Across Egyptian deserts vast 
I ride to cities of the past ; 

Or, in that same, long-buried land. 

Within the Pyramid I stand ; 

And as my memory unrolls 

More lives seem written on her scrolls. 

I miss the reason, nor can guess 
The object of those lives, unless 
I from each one have plucked a leaf 
Of knowledge, for a growing sheaf ; 

And in another world to come 
May bear my ripened harvest home. 

Lillian Holmes 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

Inquiry into the Unknown, B. B. C. 
Symposium. Edited by Theodore Bester- 
man. (Melhuens, London. Price 3/6 net.) 

These ten talks delivered by eminent 
philosophers at the B. B. C., London, 
emphasize the importance of psychical 
research. Prof. C. G. Seligman’s discourse 
on fire-walking and religious self-torture 
commands attention for his explanations 
of self-induced anaesthesia and dissociation 
of personality, and particularly his con- 
clusion that ‘ excepting only the infectious 
and those instances where well-marked 
anatomical or chemical changes occur 
(or are to be suspected), there are few 
alterations in bodily tone or rhythm that 
under favourable circumstances the mind 
cannot bring about.” Dame Edith 
Lyttlcton proves that “ foreknowledge ”, 
however rare, is a fact, and she cites its 
occasional oc'currence. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in his farewell talk at the B. B. C., proves 
with full and unmistakable evidence that 
a spiritual world is a reality, and its 
activities are by no means limited to 
those of the material organisms we see 
around us. The great scientist's beliefs 
are based, we are told, on his experience 
in the large and comprehensive laboratory 
of science and are not arrived at by any 
religious channel. This symposium is 
ample evidence that Psychical Research 
is rapidly attaining the status of a science. 

R. R. T. 

ASTROLOGICAL DEBITS AND 
CREDITS 

The Unit System of Judging Planetary 
Influences, by Charles E. Luntz. (David 
McKay Company, Philadelphia.) 

The question as to what karmic credit 
of ‘ good ” or debit of “ evil ” will be the 
actual residuum in a horoscope of con- 
flicting tendencies has never been easily 
settled by astrologers. The answer has 
depended on the individual power of 


synthesis of the person making a judgment. 
In this booklet Mr. Luntz suggests a 
method of numerical evaluation which 
should solve the problem for those not 
requiring very fine degrees of accuracy, 
or who are advisedly modest about their 
own faculty of synthesis. We cannot 
help remarking that the present-day urge 
to simplify everything that is intricate 
results inevitably in reducing content 
of meaning. We can democratise any 
subject by making it exoteric, but as yet 
there is no genuine esotericism for the 
million. [Nor is there ever likely 
to be. — E d.] 

R. W. C. 

POET AND MYSTIC 

Knbir and the Bhagti Movement, by 
Mohan Singh. (Atma Ram & Sons 
Lahore. Ks. 2.) 

In this monograph, the first of three 
volumes, the author’s main object is to 
counteract inaccurate statements about 
Kabir, Indian poet-mystic of the fifteenth 
century. 

Born a Muhammadan Julaha (or weaver) 
at Kasi, or in its vicinity, Kabir is one 
of the great personalities whom India has 
been throwing up since the Lord Buddha 
entered Nirvana, to minister to the needy 
spiritually-minded sections of humanity. 

The author, who won the Degree of 
p^tor of Philosophy for his thesis on 

Modern Urdu Poetry,” and made 
research into the history of Punjabi 
literature, has recreated and re-interpreted 
Kabir along desirable lines of historical 
exactness and scientific study. It is an 
admirable piece of literary work. 

R. R. T. 

PUBLICATIONS IN SPANISH 

The lectures delivered by Mr. Jinaraja- 
d^a at the International Congress in 
Barcelona, have been published by the 
General Secretary for Spain, Senor 
L. G. Lorenzana. The contents (in 
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Spanish) also include addresses on : “ The 
United States of Europe by P. Freeman 
and E. J. Marcault ; and “The Place of 
the Theosophical Society in the World 
of the Future,” by C. J inarajadasa, 
E. J. Marcault and Josephine Ransom. 


The price of the book is, for Portugal and 
American countries, 5 pesatas, and for 
other countries 5i pesatas, post free. 
Orders with remittance should be sent to 
Senor D. Joaquin F. Guillen, Marques de 
Urguijo 37, Madrid, Spain. 


Magazines Received: 


Accion Femennia (Buenos Aires) 

... 

... 

... December. 

Alborea (Buenos Aires) ... 

. . . 


. . . October- December. 

American Theosophist ... 

... 


... February. 

Boletm de Sociedad Teosofica Espanola 


. . . February. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Teosofica en el Uruguay 

Boletin Oficial de la Sociedad Teosofica Seccion Mexicana 

. . December- J anuary. 

. . . December. 

Bulletin Theosophique ... 

. . . 

• 

... March. 

Calcutta Review • 

. . . 


March. 

Canadian Theosophist 

. . . 


. . . February. 

Christian Theosophist 



March -June. 

Evolucion (Buenos Aires) 



... February. 

Goddard’s Monthly 

. . . 


February. 

Hamilton Theosophical Quarterly 



... January. 

Hindi Pracharak 

. . . 


... February. 

Hindu Mind (Kumbakonam) 



... January. 

Indian Library Journal ... 

. . . 


March. 

Kalyana Kalpataru 



... February, March. 

Kuntur (Buenos Aires) ... 



... October-December. 

Liberal Catholic 



... March. 

Liberala Katolska Kyrkan 



February. 

London Forum 



... February, March. 

M aha- Bod hi 



... February, March. 

Muslim Review 



. .. March. 

1 ’ersatoean 1 1 idoep 



.. March. 

Pionier, De (Bandoeng) ... 



March. 

Revista Teosofica Cubana 



T'ebruary. 

Kunda Bladet (Stockholm) 



... P'ebruary. 

Sadhana (Cocanada) 



... March. 

Social Service Quarterly 



... January, 

St. Alban Answer 



... March. 

St. Michael’s News 


. . . 

... March- April. 

Stn Dharma 



February. 

Swadeshi Annual, 1935 ... 



... March. 

Temple Artisan 

. . . 


... December- January. 

Teosofi (Finland) 

... 


... February. 

Teosofia Kozlemenyek (Budapest) 



... P'ebruary. 

Theosofie in Ned- Indie ... 


. . . 

... March. 

Teosofisk Tidskrift (Stockholm) 

... 

. . . 

. . . P'ebruary. 

Theosophia (Barcelona) ... 

... 


... February, March. 

Theosophical College Magazine (Madanapalle) 

. . . 

March, 

Theosophical Movement 


. . . 

... March. 

Theosophical News and Notes 


... 

. . . March, 

Toronto Theosophical News 


... 

... February. 

Twentieth Century 



... March. 

Ubique 


... 

... March. 

Vaccination Inquirer 


... 

... F ebruary , March . 

World 


... 

... F ebruary, March. 
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Books and Periodicals Received : 

Of Here and Hereafter, and other Poems, by B. Vasudeva Rao. (Arthur 
H. Stockwell, London.) 

The Ethical Conception of the Gatha, by Jatindra Mohon Chatter jee. (Jehangir 
B. Karani’s Sons, Bombay.) 

Concentration and Meditation. (The Buddhist Lodge, London.) 

Lectures and Addresses, by Rabindranath Tagore. Selected by Professor Soares. 
(MacMillans, Madras.) 

The Arms of God, by John Ure. (Arthur H. Stockwell, London.) 

The Recruiting of Labour in Colonies and in other Territories , with Analogous 
Labour Conditions. (International Labour Office, Geneva.) 

Evolution of Thought, by 5). H. Pollard. (C. W. Daniel Co., London.) 

Splendour in the Night, by A. Pilgrim. With a Foreword by Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones. (Mosher Press, Portland, Maine.) 

A New Culture, by Adelaide Gardner. (T. P. H., London) 

Glimpses of World History, by Jawaharlal *f^ehrii. (Kitabistan, Allahabad. Rs. 6.) 
Santha, A Treatise on the Ten Avataras of Vishnu. In Hindi. (Santhakarlyala, 
Prayag, Allahabad.) 

Ten Bulls of Zen, a Chinese Classic, translated by Nyogen Senzaki and Saladin 
Reps. (Devorss & Co., Los Angeles.) 

Outras Vidas, Ceguinhos, O Chd da Avosinha, by J. S. Marques, Lisbon. 
(In Portuguese.) 

Hn la Verdad la Luz, Brisas y Pamperos, Malena, Crepusculos y Ocasos, by 
Maria Elena Maura, Buenos Aires. (In Spanish.) 

Filosofia Sociologica de la Ciencia, by Jose M. A. Perez Lobato, Buenos Aires. 
(In Spanish.) 

Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, (Kamala Lectures), by Sir P. S. Sivasamy 
Iyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D., (Calcutta University.) 

Vahniki Ramayana, condensed in the poet’s own words. Devanagari- English 
by Prof. R. P. S. Sastri, FVesidency College, Madras. Foreword by Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras.) 


O World, as God has made it ! All is beauty. 

Robert Browning 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

'^HE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is a world-wide international 
organization formed at New York on November 17th, 1875, and 
incorporated later in India with its Headquarters at Adyar, Madras. 

It is an unsectarian body of seekers after Truth promoting 
Brotherhood and striving to serve humanity. Its three declared 
Objects are ; 

First-=— To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, • without distinction of race, creed, sex, 

I 

caste or colour. 

Second — To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, 
Philosophy an(| Science. 

Third — To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the 
powers latent in man. 

The THEOSOPHICAL Society is composed of men and women 
who are united by their approval of the above Objects, by their 
determination to promote Brotherhood, to remove religious, racial 
and other antagonisms, and who wish to draw together all persons 
of goodwill, whatsoever their opinions. 

Their bond of union is a common search and aspiration for 
Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by reflection, 
by service, by purity of life and by devotion to high ideals. They hold 
that Truth should be striven for, not imposed by authority as a dogma. 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual study or 
of intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. They see every Religion as an expression of the Divine 
Wisdom and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice 
to proselytism. Peace is their watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

Theosophy offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and demonstrates the inviolable nature of the laws which govern 
its evolution. It puts death in its rightful place as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching 
man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. 
It illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
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May Celebrations 

M any Xheosophists in all parts 
of the world happily parti- 
cipated in the rejoicings which 
took place on May 6th on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the King-Emperor who rules over 
the British Empire. In India, 
unfortunately, the political situation 
largely militated against the cele- 
bration, since the Indian people 
as a whole are indisposed to 
distinguish between British Rule 
and the King-Empteror himself. 
There was, of course, a celebration 
at Adyar, the Society’s headquar- 
ters, for it is situate within the 
Dominions over which His Majesty 
reigns. And I must confess I 
could have wished there had been 
really popular rejoicings throughout 
India, for I am personally both a 
believer in the spirit of Kingship 
and in the very real beneficence of 
His Majesty’s rule. But one has 
to recognise that India is in difficult 
case, and if the celebrations were 
hardly heartfelt as could be 
wished, it Was less a sign of any 
disloyalty and more an impatience 
for the early solution of problems 


vitally affecting India’s well-being. 
How magnificent a gesture would 
have been an Imperial pronounce- 
ment summoning India’s acknow- 
ledged leaders to declare the nature 
of the next step, to be taken 
without delay, necessary to satisfy 
all reasonable demands. Let..t% 
new Act be worked for what it is 
worth, but let the Emperor’^s 
pleasure be royally declared that 
no delay shall mark the .passage 
to that final goal giving India 
her freedom and the Empire -an 
unequalled power to ensure the 

peace of the world. 

* 

•* ♦ 

White Lotus Day 

I am sure that all Xheosophists 
everywhere thankfully celebrated 
on May 8th, H. P. B.’s Day, in 
gratitude to her as the Masters’ 
first messenger of the new dispen- 
sation. When we think of the 
change Theosophy has made in 
the lives of us all, a change so 
radical as to substitute peace, 
understanding and confidence for 
anxiety, doubt and despair in all 
circumstances of life, however 
distressing, surely shall we agree 
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that our debt to H.P.B. outweighs 
all other debts. White Lotus Day 
is an annual occasion for re- 
membering the debt gladly and 
affectionately, and I cannot imagine 
any Lodge or any individual mem- 
ber of the Society allowing May 
8th to pass unremembered or 
unrecognised. It is our Day of 
Remembrance, both of H. P. B. 
and of those who have stood 
steadfastly beneath the banner of 
Theosophy, come sunshine, come 
storm. Some there are who come, 
who stay awhile, and who then 
find occasion to go. The Society 
is happy to have helped them. 
But there are some who come and 
who remain faithful to the end, 
faithful to Theosophy and to the 
Theosophical Society amidst all 
changes of leadership and mode 
of presentation. Their attachment 
does not depend upon persons, 
neither upon the way in which 
Theosophy happens at any parti- 
cular time to be presented by those 
whose voices may temporarily 
dominate. Persons may come and 
go. Theosophy may be presented 
to the world in this, that or the 
other form. They love Theosophy. 
They love the Society. And noth- 
ing which in the outer world may 
happen either to Theosophy or the 
Society can for a moment affect 
their unalterable attachment to 
each. 

* ^ 

Looking Baokward 

Delving into the earliest records 
of the Society one sees how 
comparatively few have in them 
the spirit of stalwart steadfastness. 
Of the original fourteen members 
who joined on November 17th, 
1875 at least nine either dropped 


out or resigned. It is easy to 
become a member of the Society. 
It is easy to drop out or to 
resign. -Expectation, enthusiasm, 
the craving for change, aid the 
former. The same craving for 
change, the inevitable waning both 
of expectation and of enthusiasm, 
producing the feeling that member- 
ship has not come up to expecta- 
tion, lead sooner or later to the 
latter. It is difficult to be steadfast 
in membership, strong in the 
realisation of the value of member- 
ship even when the ebb is at its 
strongest. The Registers of the 
Society abound in the words 
“ dropped ” and “ resigned ”. One 
is thankful for the word “ dead ” or 
for a blank. Still, probably it is 
better to have joined and resigned 
or dropped than never to have 
joined at all. We must be 
thankful to the first thirteen Ameri- 
can brethren for joining, even 
though at least eight of them 
after a time ceased connection. 
We must be thankful to Mr. 
C. C. Massey for being the first 
non-American to join, even though 
he was later to resign. Interesting- 
ly enough, a Greek, M. Pasquale 
Menelao, was the first European to 
join outside the original fourteen, 
and with him a number of very 
distinguished personages — P r o - 
fessor W. Stainton-Moses, Alfred 
Russell Wallace and Commandant 
Courmes of France, all in 1876. In 
1877 comes the first member from 
Ceylon, the Rev. M. Gunananda, 
the first member from India, Mr. 
Tulsidas Jadavji, and then in 1878 
a galaxy — M. G. Ranade, T. A. 
Edison and Dayanand Saraswati. 
In 1879 A. P. Sinnett. In 1880 
the High Priest of Ceylon, 
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A. K. Sumangalabhidana, Camille 
Flammarion, the great French 
astronomer, and A. O. Hume, one 
of the founders of the Indian 
National Congress. In 1882 the 
name of Sir Subramania Iyer 
appears, without any title save 
that of “High Court Vakil”, ».g., 
lawyer, and with us still, from the 
same year, a present resident of 
Adyar, Rao Saheb Subbiah Chetty, 
with over fifty years of uninterrupt- 
ed membership of the Society to 
his credit. Is he, perhaps, the Grand 
Old Man of the Society ? Long may 
he live at Adyar as link between 
the Society’s great past and this 
present time which, we hope, is the 

shadow of a greater future. 

* 

* ★ 

The English Convention 

Special- congratulations are, I 
think, due to the organisers of the 
English Diamond Jubilee Conven- 
tion for the kind of programme 
which seems to me to be particular- 
ly appropriate just now. On June 
6th, for example, the Convention 
opens with a discussion on “ Theo- 
sophy in London ; Its Special 
Problems ”. There could be no 
more important subject for con- 
sideration, both for Londoners and 
for those resident outside London, 
for London is the heart of the 
Empire, and Theosophical activity 
in London must needs have its 
effect throughout the Dominions. 
Other Conventions might well 
note this title, and adapt it. 
“ Theosophy in Paris . . 

“ Theosophy in New York . . .”, 
“ Theosophy in Chicago . . 

“ Theosophy in Berlin . . .”. 
Then, on the 7th June there is 
the consideration of the science 
of propaganda in its application 


to English requirements. On the 
9th, “ The Message of Theosophy 
to the Modern World”, followed 
by “ The Ethics of the Secret 
Doctrine”, being the Blavatsky 
Lecture for the year. A dramatic 
entertainment in the evening closes 
the day’s proceedings. On the 
9th our able and devoted colleague. 
Miss Dykgraaf, gives a public 
lecture on “ The Eternal Truths 
of Theosophy ”, while on the 10th 
there is a discussion on “ The 
Theosophical Society : Past, Pre- 
sent and Future”. What more 
could anyone desire as fare for a 
Convention ? I hope full reports 
will be available for reproduction in 
The Theosophist, though I fear 
that the Blavatsky Lecture will 
be published as a pamphlet. I say 
“ I fear ”, not in a spirit of objec- 
tion, for it should of course be 
so published, but in a spirit of 
pure greed. 

May I, by the way, urge that it 
be remembered that we are The 
Theosophical Society, and not just 
the Theosophical Society ? Hence- 
forth, I shall endow the article 
“ the ” with a capital initial letter 
to signify the facts as they are and 
to indicate that our Society is The 
Theosophical Society and not the 

Theosophical Society. 

* 

♦ ★ 

A Theosophioal Enquiry Bureau 

The Theosophical Society in 
Wales is undertaking a most ex- 
cellent piece of work in the 
establishment of this Bureau, 
details of the organisation of which 
I reproduce below as of probable 
interest to other Sections : 

With the purpose of being of greater 
help to Members and Friends an Inquiry 
Bureau being inaugurated to deal with 
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questions relating to Theosophy and 
kindred subjects. We shall be pleased 
to hear from any Member at any time if 
we can be of service in this direction. 

A few Members have consented to 
co-operate, and are prepared to send 
replies to any inquiries received. 

The following Departments are now 
available : 

1. Library— -Books— 'Magazines. Our 

National Library now consists 
of over 2,000 books dealing 
with all aspects of Theosophical 
thought and is available -for the 
use of Members in accordance 
with the Rufes of the Library, 
a copy of which is enclosed. 
Inquiries regarding books dealing 
with any particular subject — by 
any special author — books suit- 
able for study — material for lec- 
turers — Theosophical novels, etc., 
will be welcome. The Library 
includes practically all the works 
of Madame Blavatsky, Dr. Besant, 
Bishop Leadbeater, Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa, Dr. Arundale, Mr. Krishna* 
murti and others. 

We also have a large number 
of Theosophical magazines from 
many countries which will be sent, 
when available, on application. 

2. Study— Research — Meditation. 

Questions on elementary or more 
advanced Theosophy, Courses of 
Study, Inquiries on the “ Secret 
Doctrine,” Meanings of Theo- 
sophical terms, etc. 

3. The Spiritual Life. The Esoteric 

‘ School of Theosophy, etc. 

4. Health— Nature Cure —Diet — Relaxa- 

tiou, etc. 

5. Psychological, etc. (including Clair- 

voyance, Psychic or Astral experi- 
ences, etc.) 

This will largely depend upon the 
nature of the inquiry, but an 
endeavour will be made to obtain 
the necessary information from 
reliable sources. 

6. Organisation, etc. T. S. activities. 

Conventions, Summer Schools, 
Propaganda and general Theo- 
sophical infornciation. 


The General Secretary will welcome 
all such inquiries, and will al- 
ways be pleased to hear from 
Members on any of these matters. 

This service will be quite free and 
available for all F. T. S, Members may 
also recommend their friends. In the latter 
case the name of the Member recommend- 
ing should be stated on the inquiry. 

The following conditions will, however, 
apply : 

1. Please write on one side of the 

paper only. 

2. Write CLEARLY, or, preferably, 

iri TYPE. 

3. Write one question only on one 

sheet ; and leave room for the 
answer on the same sheet. 

4. Put questions as briefly and plainly 

as possible, but give all essential 
facts and information. 

5. Enclose stamped addressed envelope 

for reply to each question if 
addressed to more than one 
department. 

6. Envelopes should be marked “In- 

quiry Bureau ” outside. 

7. Send all Inquiries to : The General 

Secretary, c/o The Theosophical 
Society, 10, Park Place, Cardiff, 
who will allocate them to the 
respective Departments. 

All information and inquiries will, of 
course, be regarded as private and con- 
fidential, and no other Member than 
those mentioned will be consulted without 
the permission of the Inquirer. 

All replies will be made without 
prejudice or responsibility, but every effort 
will be made to be of the greatest service 
to Members and their friends. 

No payment or other recompense will 
be expected or permitted, but all necessary 
expenses such as postage, etc., must be 
paid by the Inquirer. 

♦ 

♦ * 

Thank you* Spain and Burma 

I am grateful to the Spanish 
General Secretary for devoting 
the whole of the March issue of 
the Boletin de la Sociedad Theo- 
sofica Espanola to the International 
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Convention held at Adyar in 
December last, and to the General 
Secretary for Burma for similarly 
devoting the March issue of the 
Message of Theosophy. Both 
journals are excellently produced 
and are tangible evidence of the 
efficiency and enthusiasm of our 
Burmese and Spanish brethren. 
But let it not be thought that 
my gratitude is because the Inter- 
national Convention has received 
this much more publicity. It is 
because Burma and Spain and 
Adyar are thus drawn more closely 
together, with the result that 
Theosophy in Burma and in Spain 
will receive new life, and Adyar 
is a step nearer to becoming more 
truly international. I am hoping 
that some day every Section of 
our Society throughout the world 
will be represented at Adyar not 
merely by a liaison officer, but 
by a small committee appointed 
by each Section. I am hoping 
that some clay our Vasaiita Press 
may become sufficiently inter- 
national to print, under the super- 
vision of these Committees, differ- 
ent language editions ol The 
Theosophist, possibly leaving 
room for the addition of special 
matter according to local national 
requirements. 1 am hoping that 
some day the business of the Society 
may be conducted simultaneously 
in every language spoken by 
members throughout the world, 
correspondence being thus conduc- 
ted, and international propaganda 
similarly. I hope that some day 
Adyar will be brought, through 
the agencies of these committees, 
into the closest touch with every 
Section, so that Headquarters 
may respond sensitively to the 


requirements of the Sections, and 
even more that on due occasion 
the Society as a whole may func- 
tion in the strength of the assent 
of every Section, an assent 
obtained through this machinery 
and not through the cumbersome 
process of lengthy and long drawn- 
out correspondence, with the 
constant danger of misunder- 
standing. I look to the time when 
the Society as a whole may make 
itself Theosophically felt in many 
of the urgent world-wide or even 
national or religious problems. I 
look to the time when the Society 
shall constantly be giving an effec- 
tive, impersonal lead out of the 
confusion consequent on the general 
ignorance prevailing regarding the 
laws of life as disclosed in Theo- 
sophy. 

A 

* ♦ 

Neutrality and Universality 

For the moment we are slowly 
emerging from the stage of 
Neutrality. We are beginning to 
realize that Universality, with, 
of course, its obligations, is the 
positive attitude which must replace 
the negative attitude. But we 
are still far from the time when 
in the very name of Universality 
we shall be able to lead the world 
in certain directions. The nearer 
Adyar draws to every Section, 
and the nearer every Section 
draws to Adyar, the sooner will 
The Theosophical Society be in 
a position to use the magic of 
its wisdom to pierce the darkness 
with its light. Today, the Society 
as such cannot make any pro- 
nouncements save those in the 
words of its three Objects. It 
cannot denounce, nor can it extol, 
save in the most general terms. 
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But the time will some day come 
when through the Society will 
come pronouncements which shall 
be both the delight of its member- 
ship and the salvation of the 
world. The Society is not only 
a body of students. It is also, 
in embryo, a body of leaders. 
The Society is not only a body 
of Truth-seekers. It is also, in 
embryo, a body of knowers of 
wisdom beyond the knowledge of 
the world. As soon as the power 
of Adyar flows backwards and for- 
wards from centre to circumference, 
regularly, steadily, purely, strongly, 
so soon will our Society become 
the dominant note in the world’s 
affairs, and its present task will 
then cease. The world will have 
become Theosophised, and our 
Society will move onwards to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

This is why I am grateful to 
Spain and Burma for their generous ^ 
recognition of Adyar in their own 


gathering ; and then he went to 
Hazaribagh to preside over the 
Chotanagpur Theosophical Federa- 
tion gathering, afterwards going 
to Gaya to deliver a number of 
lectures in that sacred place where 
the Lord Buddha attained illu- 
mination. He then went to 
Berhampore to preside over the 
Andhra Theosophical Federation 
gathering, and during Easter guid- 
ed the deliberations of the All- 
Bengal .Theosophical Federation 
in Calcutta. And later on, I 
hope, though not this year, I most 
earnestly trust he may be able to 
visit foreign countries, where his 
deep erudition and Indian culture 
will prove a very great asset in the 
promotion of our Theosophical 
cause. As many Sections as possible 
should receive a visit from the Vice- 
President, so that they may enthusi- 
astically applaud my nomination. 

* 

Theosophy in Switzerland 


individual lives. As they recognise 
Adyar, so shall the power of Adyar 
— a power entirely independent of 
those who live at Adyar — vitalise 
them, and the world thus be drawn 
nearer to peace. 

* 

The Yioe-President at Work 

Mr. Hirendranath Datta is 
taking his new office very seriously. 
During the last Convention at 
Adyar he was indefatigable in 
giving Councils and individual 
members the benefit of his very 
wise advice. And since that time 
he has been presiding over a 
number of Theosophical confer- 
ences at which his presence has 
been immensely appreciated. He 
has been to Patna, Bihar, where 
he presided over a Theosophical 


Monsieur Tripet, the new 
General Secretary for Switzerland, 
is following finely in the footsteps 
of his predecessor, Madame Rollier. 
He realizes the unique position 
of his Swiss Section as regards 
influence over international affairs, 
and is doing all he can to 
strengthen the Section’s inter- 
national aspect. He writes to 
me that he has made arrangements 
whereby any Section desiring 
inforination on international activ- 
ities in Geneva, as, for example, 
in connection with the League 
of Nations, or with the international 
Labour Office, or with the large 
numbers of organisations with 
international headquarters at 
Geneva, will be given thoroughly 
reliable reports. He will also 
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be glad to answer questions of 
international importance requiring 
accurate documentation. I hope 
that members who have need of 
such information in connection 
with their work will not hesitate 
to take advantage of the Swiss 
General Secretary’s offer. He has 
sent me a number of booklets, 
etc., dealing with the international 
situation in Switzerland, as well 
as a handbook on the seventy-five 
organisations having ofSces at 
Geneva. 

Monsieur Tripct has also sent 
me a number of leaflets dealing 
with some exxellent Theosophical 
propaganda which the Section is 
undertaking to promote straight 
Theosophy. I have had trans- 
lations made of them which will 
be found elsewhere in this issue, 
since it seemed to me that other 
Sections might he glad to issue 
similar leaflets. Doubtless many 
of the 240 members of the Swiss 
Section have work to do in connec- 
tion with the many organisations 
working for brotherhood. Monsieur 
Tripet himself holds office in the 
League of Nations. But I sincerely 
hope that none of them forget 
the Theosophy it is their special 
duty to spread in the world's great 
international country. Every one 
of the seventy-five organisations, 
including the League of Nations 
itself, needs Theosophy for its 
effectiveness ; and I look to 
members of the Swiss Section to 
be strenuous in spreading Theo- 
sophy — pur et simple. The whole 
world needs straight Theosophy. 
Who is to supply the need if 
not members of The Theosophi- 
cal Society ? I should specially 
like to congratulate the Lodges 


“ Giordano Bruno ” and “ En 
Avant ” for their enterprise in or- 
ganising “line Heure Artistique ’’ 
for the benefit of members of the 
Society. Eminent artists gave their 
very valued collaboration, includ- 
ing Mademoiselles Lebherz, of the 
Paris Opera, and a pupil of 
Nijinska ; Talbret, Professor of 
Dancing in Geneva, and Hussy, 
Professor of the Pianoforte. I 
feel sure that the function helped 
many of the members who had the 
good fortune to be present to make 
more rapid strides on their way to 

become Theosophists. 

• * 

* ♦ 

Young TheoBophiats and Animal Wel- 
fare 

I am thankful that the energetic 
Youth Lodge at Adyar, called 
Vasantha after Dr. Besant, is ear- 
nestly concerning itself with 
the wellbeing of animals. On the 
occasion of the birthday of Sri 
Mahavira, the noble and humani- 
tarian Founder of Jainism, the 
members organised a special 
commemorative programme, in- 
cluding public lectures, processions, 
the ceremonial observance of the 
brotherly relationship between the 
human and the animal kingdoms, 
visits to local villages to spread 
the gospel of harmlessness, the 
distribution of leaflets in the verna- 
cular, special worship in the Hindu 
Temple at Adyar, etc. Animals on 
the Estate were given a feast, and 
in all other possible ways the two 
kingdoms were drawn more closely 
together in friendship and goodwill. 

Members sometimes express 
regret that the First Object of 
The Theosophical Society contains 
reference only to the human king- 
dom, forgetting that there cannot 
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be a real universal brotherhood of 
the human kingdom which does not 
include the sub-human kingdoms 
also. A Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity must involve in its 
practice a brotherhood with our 
younger brethren. And I do not 
hesitate to say that no member of 
our Society is truly observing the 
spirit of the First Object who 
forgets brotherhood to animals, 
who forgets to try to be as brotherly 
to animals as he tries to be 
brotherly to members of his own 
kingdom of nature. Indeed, we can 
more afford, perhaps, to fall short 
in our brotherhood to our equals 
who can take care of themselves 
than to those who are younger 
and so much the more need our 
tenderness. 

There is no truer expression of 
Theosophy than in reverent com- 
passion, and Young Theosophists 
throughout the world should make 
brotherhood to animals and to all 
younger creatures their very special 
concern. An ounce of practical 
kindliness is worth a pound and 
more of intellectual knowledge 
of Theosophy. The young can 
practise Theosophy in innumerable 
ways which require no formal 
knowledge of our literature. Time 
enough to delve into principles 
when they have been at work in 
their enthusiastic youth practising 
principles which they may not 
know as such. It is so often better 
to be a Theosophist without know- 
ing that you are than to think you 
are a Theosophist and not to be as 

Theosophical as you think you are ! 
* 

* * 

Theosophy in Central America 

I have received from the General 
Secretary of this Section a most 


interesting letter detailing the situ- 
ation with which our brethren in 
Central America have to deal. 
The Section is in fact scattered 
over six Republics far distant one 
from another. There is Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Columbia, the last 
named belonging to South America. 
The Section is indeed far-flung, 
and the General Secretary regrets 
that the great distances militate 
against • the effective spreading 
of Theosophy. It seems to be 
impossible to have an annual Con- 
vention, with the result that plans 
for work can never be talked over 
but only written about, which is 
not at all the same thing. I 
sympathise most heartily with the 
General Secretary in all her diffi- 
culties, but am happy to note that 
she is full of enthusiasm and certain 
that Theosophy has a great future 
in Central America, especially if 
the Society as a whole pays more 
attention than heretofore to the 
needs of the Spanish-speaking 
countries. She writes that there 
are eleven Federations and no less 
than 150 Lodges in which Spanish 
is spoken, and she urges that there 
should be an official liaison officer 
at Adyar who would not only carry 
on in Spanish all official corres- 
pondence with Spanish-speaking 
countries, but would also be a 
channel for stirring with the life of 
Adyar the countries he represents. 
I certainly very much wish there 
could be at Adyar such a liaison 
officer, and shall be exceedingly 
glad when both funds and a suit- 
able representative are available. 
Ten pounds .sterling per month 
suffice for board and lodging on a 
simple scale. There is no doubt 
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at all that Theosophy in Spanish- 
speaking countries is very much 
alive. J3ut these countries arc very 
poor, and are already spending all 
they can possibly collect on most 
effective and dignified propaganda. 
Is there not somewhere a lover of 
Spanish culture who would be 
happy to provide an annual sum 
of £120, so that I may at once 
take steps to invite a suitable 
representative to help Headquar- 
ters in work the result f,)f which 
will be greatly to strengthen Theo- 
sophy in lands extraordinarily 
receptive to Theosonhy ? 

LTnstitut Monada 

I do not know how many 
members outside Belgium know 
of this excellent and successful 
experiment in community living, 
at the Avenue de Florcal, Uccle- 
Bruxelles, Belgium, at the head 
of which is a very enthusiastic 
member <jf our .Society — Monsieur 
Nyssens. A group of friends, 
under his inspiring leadership, 
have taken some houses in a 
suburb of Brussels and have 
converted them into a community 
building to which a school is 
attached. Monsieur Nyssens is 
a doctor and carries on his 
practice. Other members of the 
community have other professional 
occupations in the outer world, 
while some .arc, of course, engaged 
in running the whole establishment. 
All resources and earnings are 
pooled, and if any member needs 
money for clothes or for tram 
or omnibus fares or for any other 
personal requirements, he applies 
to the treasurer of the pool, and 
his needs are as far as may be 
satisfied. Out of the pool came 
2 


the cost of the charming enter- 
tainment to which Rukmini and 
I were treated when we were 
last in Brussels. Out of the pool 
comes the cost of any pleasures 
which the members fell disposed 
to enjoy. Out of the pool comes 
everything. Into the pool goes 
everything. And the community, 
as we could so clearly see, is 
very happy, very strenuous in 
pursuit of the real things of life, 
e.ach member seeking the one 
Real in his o^n individual way 
under the fatherly and understand- 
ing appreciation of Monsieur 
Nyssens. There are no dogmas 
which have to be believed in 
order to qualify for membership. 
But each candidate for admission 
is expected to live strenuously in 
his own way, and to be happy that 
others should live strenuously in 
theirs. It is healthy, happy and 
hopeful living that unites the 
members of the community, not 
common beliefs and attitudes. 
And I think this is as it should 
be. People grow tired of their 
beliefs and sooner or later want 
to change them. And then if the 
community depends upon common 
beliefs there arises disintegnation. 
But if the search for Truth 
be the binding element, then, as 
L’Institut Monada exemplifies, 
differences do not matter. Rather 
do they strengthen. I should 
advise all visitors to Brussels to 
make a point of seeing this 
beautiful little community, and 
the admirably conducted school 
attached to it. It is a point of 
honour with the members of the 
community never to ask for 
financial help. They prefer to 
stand on their own feet and pay 
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their own way, even though, like 
many of us, they know only too 

well the nature of a mortgage. 

* 

The Diamond Jubilee Convention 

Arrangements for this great event 
are already well on the way. A 
beautiful commemorative badge, 
especially for visiting delegates, but 
also for any members who desire to 
purchase one as a souvenir, is being 
prepared, and will be ready about 
July. I am asking the General 
Secretary for England to be good 
enough to act as aistributor in the 
case of those members who will be 
unable to visit Adyar. Then we shall 
have a number of very distinguish- 
ed lecturers, including, of course, 
Mr. Jinarajadasa. Mr. Geoffrey 
Hodson will have as his title 
“ Creation and the Gods : A Study 
in Creative Processes ”. Professor 
Marcault, General Secretary for 
France and one of our most erudite 
members, will also give one of the 
international lectures. Leadbeater 
Chambers and Olcott Gardens are 
in the throes of repairs, and every- 
where Headquarters is being over- 
hauled so that the Society’s Inter- 
national Centre may be at its best 
for the welcome of those for whom 
it is in truth a home. And as the 
forerunner to the Convention I am 
hoping to bring out a special 
Diamond Jubilee issue of The 
Theosophist on November 17th, 
commemorative of the Society’s 
60th birthday, 

* 

* * 

Diamond Jubilee Pamphlete 

As part of the Diamond Jubilee 
Year activities I should like strongly 
to recommend to every member 


the admirable series of twelve little 
pamphlets prepared for widespread 
distribution by our newly estab- 
lished Publicity Department. The 
series has the following titles : 
Brotherhood in Fact and Theory ; 
Man's Life in This and Other 
Worlds; Sixty Years of Theosophy; 
The Plan — Where Science and 
Religion Meet; Fate and Freedom; 
Some Definitions of Theosophy; 
World Problems in the Light of 
Theosophy ; Religion and Civiliza- 
tion; The Riddle of Life; How Re- 
incarnation Ansxvers Life's Prob- 
lems; Freedom of Thought in The 
Theosophical Society; Art and Soul 
Evolution. Each leaHet is in a 
coloured wrapper, contains four 
pages of extracts from relevant 
writings, and a list of books on the 
subject. The price is Re. one and 
As, ten per hundred, or three 
shillings, or seventy-five cents, post 
free. They may cither be distri- 
buted free, or sold at one anna, one 
penny, or two cents each. If fifty 
are sold the cost is met, and the 
remaining fifty can be used for free 
distribution. Already the demand 
is considerable, and early applica- 
tion should be made for not less 
than a hundred at a time. The 
size is 5 inches by 4, Assorted 
hundreds are available as well as 
individual hundreds. A complete 
set of the pamphlets, one hundred 
each, one thousand two hundred 
in all, would be a very profitable 
investment for a Lodge from all 
points of view. I regret that these 
pamphlets are available only in 
English ; but they may be translat- 
ed with the approval, and under the 
supervision, of a General Secretary. 
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THEOSOPHICAL MESSENGERS AND MOVEMENTS 
By fritz KUNZ 


The Secret Doctrine (III, 42) says: Among the 
commandments of -.Tsong-ka-pa there is one that enjoins 
the Rahats (Arhats) to make an attempt to enlighten 
the world, including the ‘ white barbarians every century, 
at a certain specified period of the cycle." These 
century-end impetuses will he traced in THE THEO- 
SOPHIST in a series of articles, by various writers, 
commencing with Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century 
and culminating in the Theosophical Society in 1875. 
Mr. Fritz Kunz's article, published elsewhere some years 
ago, is introductory to the series. We hope he will not 
mind our lifting of his excellent survey. 


O NE sometimes meets people 
in our Theosophical move- 
ment who raise a problem. I 
refer to those to whom the Society 
is an organization, one amongst 
many. They belong to it very 
much as they would belong to a 
club or some other society for a 
specific, narrow, often selfish, pur- 
pose, and it is not easy to make 
them appreciate the difference 
between the Theosophical Society 
and all other Societies whatsoever. 
Such people arc a real problem 
for the worker in the Theosophical 
field. How can we reach the mind 
and the consciousness of those 
who have that mistaken, extremely 
limited, and unappreciative point 
of view ? None of us, of course, 
is in that state of mind. We 
feel, however vaguely, the unique- 
ness of the Society ; and surely we 
can add .something even to that. 
Let us see if we can discover for 


ourselves the immense grandeur of 
our Theosophical cause, if we can 
understand why our Society is not 
a Society but the Society, contain- 
ing within itself such infinite pos- 
sibilities of good for the future 
that, when we understand those 
possibilities, the whole of our 
energies arc at once commanded 
for its service. 

First we must see the Theo- 
sophical Society in its true propor- 
tion against the background of 
history. We must realize that 
our Society is the result of a 
tremendous plan which the Masters 
are working out. We are familiar 
with the broad outline of that plan. 
We know how, since the founda- 
tion of the great White Lodge 
(the World’s Inner Government), 
all the forces of evolution have 
been pressed down channels of 
expression through race, through 
religion, through cultural effort. 
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Bit by bit men and women had 
been drawn in certain directions, 
which our knowledge of the past 
reveals to us, until the time arrived 
for the launching of the Aryan 
Race. With the leading out of 
these white people from their 
Asiatic home into the West, and 
especially into Europe, there arose 
a situation quite new. Up to the 
time of the climax of the Fourth 
Root Race we had a background 
of evolution which fitted the fore- 
ground. Up to the middle time 
of the Atlantean Race, there was 
a triumph of spirit over matter 
adequate for the expression of the 
special race-principle ; but when 
we came to the Atlantean Race we 
reached the end of the full scrvice- 
ableness of that background. 

With the appearance of the 
Aryan Race, we find a people who 
demand for their expression some- 
thing which the background of 
evolution cannot supply. There- 
fore, in a sense, we are a defective 
race (though we are the latest and 
most intellectual), because the 
background of evolution is not 
quite of a kind sufficient to give 
a proper culture to the mind. We 
are mind lost in emotion, whereas 
the Atlanteans were emotion in 
emotion, so to speak. So with the 
appearance of the Aryan Race, 
there was this problem before the 
great White Lodge — a race that 
must develop intellect, without a 
soil in which it could grow. The 
forces of our intellect might be 
likened to those plants which grow 
in the air on the moisture that is 
found there, and have no roots 
which sink into earth. We are a 
race with a fictitious mentality 
and, therefore, a kind of conceit. 


a pride in its mind, which is 
unjustified. 

So all problems of race and 
religion take on a new atmosphere 
in this race of ours, and all the 
preparations for the work of the 
race had to take a slightly different 
colouring. The development of 
this problem came to its climax 
only very recently ; and when it 
became obvious in the career of 
our Aryan people, we are told, the 
Great Lodge undertook a new 
scheme for the helping of human- 
ity, apparently in part to correct 
that defect which I have just 
described. They had long ago the 
arrangement of sending to the 
world a great Teacher at certain 
intervals of time ; but now also 
They supplemented that by an 
additional effort to help the western 
world (that is the Aryan peoples 
especially) once in every century. 
The Theosophical Society is the 
climax oi those efforts. It is the 
result of hundreds and hundreds 
of years of careful planning and 
scheming and working out of those 
plans down here in this werld. 

When 1 say it is the result of 
such a scheme, do rK)t take that 
in a wooden and quite mechanical 
fashion. Do not think that it is 
all cut and dried for centuries 
ahead. It is not so ; but out of 
the inner worlds, the worlds of 
reality, there are pouring down 
into the physical world tremen- 
dous streams of force, of a 
strength and splendour and glory 
which we do not fully understand. 
These are the enormous forces 
of the Archetype, which are 
expressing themselves in race and 
sub-race consciousness. As these 
forces pour down into being and 
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appear in the outer world as 
history, these great Beings, our 
Masters, poised in the worlds which 
are out of time and space, looking 
down on the march of events, 
interpose at certain points at the 
right time, and give these currents 
a new direction. 

In that sense we have a mechani- 
cal system which is yet at the 
same time perfectly flexible, and 
in its flexibility there is the 
possibility for all of us to, use our 
freewill as far as we possess any 
will. Human beings have always 
the right to express themselves 
freely according to the powers 
within them, but by that expression 
they adjust little by little these 
streams which the Masters are 
directing from above, and by 
that adjustment — sometimes little, 
sometimes important — They are 
slowly changing the course that 
They have outlined ; and so from 
time to time it is necessary for 
Them to interpose and re-adjust 
all the forces. That re-adjustment 
is ihe constant care of the Elder 
Brethren. 

In the physical plane we have 
also this special effort once every 
century for the western world. So 
our Theosophical Society is a 
channel or a receptacle down into 
which have been poured those 
forces which will correct the more 
important maladjustments of the 
past centuries and straighten out 
things for the future. Looking 
back at this effort in the past 
centuries, we see how our Society 
is not amongst many organizations, 
but is the organization, not only 
of this century but of many 
centuries yet to come. Let us go 
back at this stage in time, and 


examine the last seven centuries 
of effort to help the world. We 
shall find the facts extremely 
interesting, and illuminating as 
regards the work of the Theo- 
sophical Society. 

Let me first make clear a certain 
point which underlies the cycles 
of the work — a principle which 
will enable us to understand the 
whole thing rather better. When- 
ever we have a cyclic law working 
itself out, there is a curious 
phenomenon connected with it. 
One period of impulse will be 
concentrated in its nature, and the 
next impulse will be wide and 
broad or outspreading, and all 
through this century-end effort to 
help the world w'c may see that 
going on. Efforts arc concentrated 
in many places in the w'orld like 
seeds planted far and wide, and 
then a century later there is a 
tremendous gathering together of 
those forces to work out completely 
the effort which has been begun. It 
looks like an inbreathing and out- 
breathing too, but the analogy of 
the seedlings is better. 

Let us go back to the thirteenth 
century, about 1275. I shall refer 
to the period of the latter part 
of the century by the year 75 
each time, although you will realize 
that is just a proximate reference 
to the end of the century. So 
we begin with 1275, although the 
effort which was then made, of 
course, w'as begun before and 
was carried on a little time after- 
wards, just as in the case of 
the founding of the Theosophical 
Society ; the effort began many 
years before the S<Kiety was 
founded, and it continued for 
several years afterwards. 
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The first of these efforts, then, 
was in 1275, and it was of the 
nature of restoring to the western 
world the mental culture which it 
had lost. In the West we had 
had the dark ages, which began 
to creep on not so long after the 
death of the body of Jesus. 
Because of the early cutting off 
of that work, it was impossible 
to state for the Christian religion 
the whole of the intellectual side 
which should have gone with it. 
An attempt had* been made to 
graft on to that religion the 
principles of Gnosticism. The 
idea was rejected by the Eacly 
Christian Church, and so we had 
the dark ages in Europe — that 
time in the history of the European 
peoples when their ignorance was 
so profound. They were the most 
ignorant people in the world at 
that time, with the exception 
perhaps of some of the truly 
savage tribes, and hence they 
were called by the Masters 
“ white barbarians ”. Even the 
Atlantean races then extant pos- 
sessed a mental culture far above 
that of our Aryan Race in Europe 
during the dark ages. 

In that period, when our 
Christian religion was at a low 
mental ebb, it was void of 
inspiration for its devotees, except 
of an emotional character. And 
so an effort was made, through 
the personality of Roger Bacon 
and his colleagues in the alchemical 
and secret societies, to restore to 
the western people the mystical 
knowledge through science linked 
to religion. The structure of the 
plant and cell life were matters 
of fact to Roger Bacon, although 
he is not supposed to have posses- 


sed scientific equipment such as 
we have now. But he was an 
occultist, and by using the uraeus, 
a clairv'oyant organ which projects 
from between the eyes, he and his 
colleagues made careful studies of 
the scientific basis of life, and they 
planted their knowledge in mysti- 
cal societies all over the European 
world. They could not give this 
knowledge to the public, because 
the public was so ignorant that it 
would have been dangerous to give 
it out. The Church of the time 
w'ould instantly have burned these 
men at the stake for attempting 
to draw into their hands the power 
of which the Church believed 
itself to be the proper custodian ; 
so this work was begun all over 
Europe secretly by these small 
groups of mystics before and 
after 1275. 

A century passed, and we come 
to the time when all these efforts, 
which were being made separately 
all over Europe, could be gathered 
together in a tremendous stream 
of life which should re-shape 
European culture. And that came 
as a well-known phenomenon, the 
Renaissance, the revival of learn- 
ing, which was only an outward 
expression of the effort made a 
century previously by Roger Bacon 
and his colleagues. 

When that was past, a new effort 
had to be made, and once more 
it was along lines which would 
work in the future more than at 
the moment. Let me mention 
one form of effort, the creation 
about 1475 of a mechanical device 
which was to liberate men from 
the dogmatic forms of religion. 
This step was the invention of 
printing. That does not sound like 
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a spiritual thing, but it had great 
possibilities, because it enabled 
men for the first time to have free 
access to the truth. The world 
approached democracy of know- 
ledge, and the printed book was 
one of the steps toward the next 
effort made to help the western 
world. The work fell a century 
later into the hands of Francis 
Bacon and his colleagues. The 
democracy of knowledge made 
possible the liberation 9 ! men 
from the un intellectual dogmas 
of the Church. For the first time 
the Bible was printed, and many 
more men were able to read the 
reputed words of the Christ Him- 
self, first in Latin and afterwards in 
English, until at last came King 
James’s Authorized Version of The 
Bible, and then the great flowing 
out of knowledge through the 
printed book. So, first, was the 
liberation of the learned men 
from the grip of the dogmatic 
Church, culminating in the Renais- 
sance ; and then the beginning of 
the liberation of all European 
peoples from that tyranny, culmi- 
nating in the Reformation. 

Then came the third step, in 
1675 and 1775, in the process 
which was pursued for the libera- 
tion of all mankind from the 
political domination of the Church. 
That began in the year 1675 in 
a number of groups of working- 
men, who were attempting to bring 
back liberal ideas in the western 
world. There was a great move- 
ment based on Rosicrucianism ; 
there was the movement in which 
the Royal Society was a central 
point ; Freemasonry and other 
societies half secret in their nature, 
spread quietly all over Europe, 


and then in 1775 the outburst of 
the democratic forms of govern- 
ment. The French Revolution, 
and later the American Revolution ; 
the beginnings of freedom for all 
men from the domination of des- 
potic powers, whether they be of the 
Church or of rulers. 

All these stages, which are fasci- 
nating to trace, led up to a final 
effort of the great White Lodge 
to state the truths for the western 
world all over again. W’e find in 
the letter of tfie Mahachohan a 
reference in 1881 to this plan of 
the Masters. At the very beginning 
of ,His letter He points out that 
the time has come for a re-state- 
ment of the truth for the western 
world, and He says among other 
things that the Theosophical 
Society was chosen as the corner- 
stone, the foundation of the future 
religions of humanity. 

The way in which the Theo- 
sophical Society was organized for 
that purpose is intensely interesting. 
In the beginnings of our Society 
the effort was made not so much 
to sway the world, as to prepare 
seed-beds for the changing of the 
whole world, which will come 
about a century after the Society 
was founded. So our work is the 
laying down of the Lodges of the 
Society, not only in Europe but 
all over the world, because the 
effort is to be on a large scale, 
not only in Europe but in America 
and Australia and in other parts 
of the world to which the Aryans 
have spread of late. It was also 
necessary to divide the several 
duties connected with this effort ; 
so in 1875, along with the founding 
of the Theosophical Society there 
were three other organizations 
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founded for the world, each one 
of which is vitally connected with 
our own organization. They are 
the Society for Psychical Research, 
the old Catholic Church in Holland 
(and the Liberal Catholic Church, 
its offshoot) and the beginnings of 
the Co-Masonic Order. These 
movements are part of the work 
for this century. In 1872 a woman 
was admitted to Freemasonry for 
the first time, officially and proper- 
ly admitted, and that draws the 
Co-Masonic movement into the 
life of these century-end efforts 
to help the world. And similarly 
the Old Catholic Church broke«off 
officially from Rome and offered 
the sacraments without demanding 
assent to impossible dogmas. 

Why was the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research started ? Because it 
was the purpose of the Great 
Lodge to make quite sure that 
these other efforts would not run 
down a channel related exclusively 
to Spiritualism ; and therefore a 
channel was created for the 
scientific investigation of such 
phenomena. You may ask : “Why 
should we not have Spiritualistic 
work in our Society ? ’’ Spiritualism 
is well enough for people of a 
certain type, but we think that for 
our Aryan Race the proper road is 
occultism — a positive road and 
not a negative road, such as is 
Spiritualism. And so to be sure 
that the Theosophical Society 
should be free to work out its 
dharma of bringing back to the 
world its great spiritual truths, it 
seems that this special organization 
was created. 

Such was the nature of the 
beginning of that work of the 
White Lodge to help the world at 


the end of the last century, and 
the person chosen for the central 
position in that work was Madame 
Blavatsky. It is just over sixty 
years since Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott met, and in 
December, 1935, it will be the 
Diamond jubilee anniversary of the 
founding of our Society. Can we, 
in the light of the past, anticipate 
what is going to happen to our 
Society in the future ? Glancing 
back, vye see the seeds sown by 
Roger Bacon and his colleagues in 
and about 1275 blossoming into the 
Renaissance in 1375 ; the seedlings 
of 1475, through the work of 
Francis Bacon and his colleagues, 
burgeoned out into the demo- 
cratizing of knowledge in 1575. 
And as a result of the founding 
of small movements in 1675, 
political liberation came (unfor- 
tunately by revolution) in 1775. 
Similarly, the work of founding 
the Theosophical Society in 1875, 
and the establishment of its small 
Lodges all over the world, will 
surely result in 1975 in a tremen- 
dous gathering together of all these 
forces and an outburst of interest 
in Theosophy, in esotericism, so 
that it will be the established 
philosophy of the world. Some 
of our young people will live to 
see it. 

Our work in the Theosophical 
Society, then, is to keep the Lodges 
alive and growing by keeping occult- 
ism alive within those Lodges. In 
that way we shall make it possible 
for the world at large to gain once 
more the priceless heritage of this* 
occult knowledge. It is for that 
reason that you and I live and 
work in the Society ; and it is for 
that reason that it is the Society 
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and not a Society of modern times. The following summary of the 
foregoing may be useful : 


Effort 

ABOUT 


Nature of Advance Achievement 


1275 

1375 

1475 

1575 

1675 

1775 

1875 

1975 


Roger Bacon and the restoration of mental ^ 
culture. 

Christian Rosenkreuz and the spread of 
culture. Tsong-ka-pa in the East. 


Democracy of culture 
Renaissance 


The printed lx)ok : fixation of knowledge : 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More. 

Francis Bacon and science : English Ian- 
guage the medium. Akbar in the East. 


Democracy of knowledge 
Reformation 


Union of classes attempted : secret societies. \ 
Royal Society founded : Boyle, I'lam- 
steed, Halley, Newton. • 

Political freedom, unfortunately mainly 
by revolution. h'rench Revolution : 
Comte de St. Germain. 


[ Political democracy 
I Revolution 


The Theosophical Society, Society for 
I'sycliical Research, Old Catholic 
Church, Co-Masonry. Evolution (Physi- 
cal) : H. P. Pdavatsky. 


Democracy of Occultism 
Evolution 


Wide spread of what is now esotericism : 
Evolution (Spiritual). 


As rivers run, and in the deep, 

Lose name and form and disappear. 

So goes, from name and form released, 
The wise man to Divinity. 



THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 

By ANNIE BESANT 


In this portion of a lecture ' delivered in Berlin on 
August 18, 1927, Dr. Besant unfolds her vision of a 
Teutonic World Power, comprising the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Germany and the United States of 
America, which she believed would stabilize the peace 
of the world. In the first half of the lecture she dealt 
with The New Race", which she had observed in 
America. Then she went on to say : 


I CO MR to th*e second half of 
my subject — the Future of 
Germany. What is the connection 
of that with the new race ? Now 
for one moment I must go along 
a line of thought which belongs to 
me as a Theosophist, but you can 
test it by history, if you will go 
back in the history of the great 
race to which we all belong. I will 
still call it the Aryan Race — the 
Mother Race. That Mother Race 
has had a number of branches, or 
daughter races. They all came 
out from Central Asia. That is 
ordinary history. And they went 
out at different times, as it takes 
time to develop a sub-race, and 
formed great emigrations which 
went out from Central Asia. That 
is a matter both of history, and 
more and more becoming a matter 
of archeological discovery ; lately 
the Archeological Society in 
America has sent out an exploring 
and excavating party, which is 
making excavations in the Gobi 
Desert, where we assert — as all the 


Hindus assert — th^at the great City 
of the original Aryan civilization 
was built. You find that in the 
old Hindu books ; they tell us 
about it. They call it Shamballa, 
and they say that the highest 
Rulers of the world are there — the 
Inner Government of the world, 
not the outer. And our American 
friends have begun uncovering the 
ruins of a great city — they say it 
will take many years before they 
will be able to complete their work 
— a large city, which has to be 
carefully examined. Now the emi- 
grations went out from the city, 
but stopped in certain great valleys 
in the mountains that surrounded 
them, and there they differentiated 
one after another ; for hundreds 
of years they lived in this way, 
separated by mountain ranges, and 
then they went out westwards. The 
first of these went to Egypt and 
founded a mighty Empire there. 
The second of them went to Persia 
and founded there a magnificent 
Empire. The third of those 


* This lecture has not before been publislied, though it was '* set up" for publication. Galley 
proofs, partly read by her, were found lately among Dr. Besant 's papers. Her marks ended about the 
middle of this article. There is a memo attached, dated May 31, 1928. 
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emigrations went to Greece, and 
peopled the whole south of Europe ; 
there grew up the great Empire 
of the Romans. All world-wide 
Powers, over the portions of the 
world that then were known. Then 
came the fourth of these emigra- 
tions ; and I must now mention to 
you one numerical change which 
may confuse you ; we count in 
these the original Mother Race of 
all as the first, so that the fourth 
emigration was the fifth sab-race, 
and that is the Teutonic. That 
race has not yet had its World- 
Power. Now the Teutonic race 
has separated, has scattered itself 
very widely, as you know. It not 
only peopled what we now call 
Germany, but the whole of the 
Nations allied by blood to the 
Germans ; Austria also belongs to 
it ; the northern countries of Europe 
are peopled by those called Scandi- 
navians, but they are ofT-shoots of 
the Teutonic race ; Holland belongs 
to it ; Great Britain belongs to it, 
and all its widespread colonies 
carry on the same great strain of 
racial life and character. The 
United States of America are also 
of that same race ; Canada is 
peopled from Britain ; Australia 
and New Zealand the same. All 
over the world to-day that race 
has spread. 

Now every race and sub-race 
has one great characteristic stand- 
ing out, marking all its people. 
In the Mother Race, there you 
get the pure Hindu type. In the 
first emigration to Egypt you have 
Science of a special kind, “ the 
wisdom of Egypt,” as it was 
called, and that wisdom began 
with the higher worlds and not 
with the lower. I have not time 


to go into that fully, but two 
points will show you what it 
means. They began with Alchemy 
and they worked down to Chemis- 
try. They began with Astrology 
and they worked down to As- 
tronomy. Chemists to-day arc 
beginning to say that Alchemy is 
possible, if you catch the combina- 
tions soon enough. You can turn 
off from one line on to another. 

Persia had for its great charac- 
teristic, Purity — physical purity of 
every kind : ndt to pollute the 
earth, or the water, or the fire, or 
the air ; to be very pure in their 
lives and their physical bodies. 
Each adding, you see, one new 
thing. Then with the Greeks — if 
for the moment you will allow me 
to call them all in the south by 
the old name of Kelt, which takes 
the whole as one great family — 
they went northward into France, 
northward into Ireland ; then the 
Teutons turned them out of 
England ; the Highlanders in 
Scotland are the only remains, 
and Welshmen in Wales, w'ithin 
Britain itself. Their characteristic 
was Beauty, Art, and the quality 
of the high development of the 
emotions. You can see still, in 
what are called the Latin races, 
how Art flourishes amongst them, 
paintings, sculpture and so on. 
And their emotional character is 
the reason (coming down to 
political affairs for a moment) why 
England and Ireland could never 
get on together ; and it is only, 
now that Ireland has been made 
a Free State, that they are begin- 
ning to be a little more friendly. 
For the Teutonic race developed 
the scientific mind — that is the 
great quality — the concrete mind. 
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the mind that observes, the mind 
that classifies, the mind that makes 
hypotheses ; then experiments again 
to verify the hypotheses — step by 
step, step by step, till it makes 
discovery after discovery, and at 
last by induction reaches a Law 
of Nature. That is their charac- 
teristic everywhere, and when it 
goes on to the higher intellect — 
then philosophy. IBut that is not 
so common. You have it among 
the German people very very 
strongly; not so ‘much among the 
other branches of the race. 

Now think of that for one 
moment in the light of the hurried 
sketch I have given you. Most 
Theosophists believe in an Inner 
Government of the world, of which 
all your monarchs and emperors 
and admirals and generals play 
the parts down here on the stage, 
and are practically living figures 
pulled by strings from higher 
worlds, and rise and fall according 
to that great law of human evolution 
which is the Divine Will for man ; 
Nations rise and fall, and Empires 
rise and fall, and those great 
Empires have passed away that 
I have mentioned, they rose and 
every one of them has fallen. 
Recall the countries which the 
Teutonic race has peopled. Think 
for a moment of Britain’s wide- 
spread Empire with her colonies 
all over the world. Think of North 
America, the United States and 
Canada — not of the South, that 
belongs to the fourth and not the 
fifth — and see the vast numbers 
of human beings all of the same 
blood and the same type. 

Now two types of World Powers 
were possible: one that belonged 
really to the past, a great Empire 


of force, subduing other nations ; 
or what has not yet been tried, 
a great Federation of Free Peoples, 
joined together by mutual service, 
mutual helpfulness, mutual affec- 
tion, of the same racial type and 
recognizing that great bond of 
union. 

One question comes in here to 
which I must allude, and that is 
India. India’s freedom must be 
gained before the next great step 
can be* taken. She does not want 
to separate from Britain, if she is 
allowed to be free within her own 
borders, self-governing in her own 
land ; and that she must be and 
will be. There is a Bill for that 
now before the British House of 
Commons, and Labour has adopt- 
ed it ; and when the Labour 
Government comes in, it will pass. 
I say that is necessary first before 
the next step can be taken, because 
unless India, the greatest of the 
coloured Nations of the East, is 
in the Federation I am going to 
speak of, there will be a war of 
colour between white and coloured, 
between Asia, and Europe and 
America, and that would kill 
civilisation ; that is why India’s 
position is so important — with 
Britain, but free, there will be no 
war of colour ; without it, there 
must be war. For Asia is tired of 
white exploitation, and will no 
longer calmly submit to it. You 
know what China is doing at the 
present time, and that will spread. 

Now what is the future of 
Germany — the mother of the Teu- 
tonic race i I cannot tell how it 
will appear to you, I can only tell 
you what is coming in the near 
future. It may take long, if it is 
opposed. It may come quickly, 
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if it is welcomed, and that is, that 
there will be a great Federation of 
all the Teutonic peoples ; a great 
defensive Federation, beginning 
probably with treaties that they 
will make no war on each other, 
and then linking themselves to- 
gether into one great World 
Power, welcomed because it will 
serve humanity, not resisted 
because it tries to conquer and 
subdue by military force. And, 
friends, if you will pern>it me to 
say one word here as to the great 
war that desolated Europe, it was 
not the Clerman Nation that was 
conquered ; it was militarism in 
Germany. The German Nation 
has shown that it is not conquered 
by a military defeat ; 1 have seen 
during the last three years a good 
deal of your young people, of your 
boys and girls, and 1 can bear 
witness to the fact that they 
arc a splendid set of young 
people of whom any Nation 
might well be proud ; no resent- 
ment and no anger, eagerness to 
serve and help, readiness to take 
up their part as they grow into 
manhood and womanhood. All 
that was destroyed in that war 
was the idea that an Empire 
was to be an Empire of Force, 
instead of a Commonwealth of b'ree 
Nations, joined together for love 
and mutual service. And I believe 
that Germany, Britain with her 
Dominions including India, and 
also the United States of America, 
will all join together in one great 
defensive alliance — with of course 
Austria, who is German, and 
probably Scandinavia — a great 
alliance of industry, of thought, of 
science, of philosophy, of all that 
makes Nations really great, and in 


which your own Nation has been 
so high, so supreme. For what 
is really the greatness of Germany ? 
Not her armies, but her philo- 
sophers, her scientists, her great 
thinkers, her poets, her great art, 
her magnificent music. While 
Germany has these, how can the 
world do without her, how can the 
world let her pass away ? 

And so I would put this to you 
to think of. I do not ask you to 
take it because I say it. I say it 
positively because I know the 
future that is coming, and the 
future is inevitable whatever the 
pibsent generation may do. But 
1 ask you to think if this does not 
open before you as part of a 
mighty World Power of love and 
brotherhood of thought, and science 
and philosophy, whether that does 
not open a future for Germany 
which will be greater than any- 
thing she has had, however great, 
in the past ? And that is where 
the connection with the new race 
comes in, for that new sub-race 
is not your race but a different 
type. They will make a new 
civilisation, and for centuries it 
will go on, small, insignificant, 
little observed, little noticed pro- 
bably in the Press, and through 
some of those centuries this great 
alliance of the Teutons will sway 
the future of the world. It will 
be what will fill the world’s eye. 
We, working in our little sub-race, 
will be of very small importance ; 
but the future is with us. 

And so, friends, that is what I 
put to you — I am sorry not in 
your own tongue — for I have lost 
the habit of speaking it, although 
once I spoke it fluently, when I 
was young; I can still read it. 
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know how your thought is going, 
but I would not dare to insult 
you with my very primitive Ger- 
man now, for I have not spoken 
it for years. And so, my friend 
is going to tell you something — 
is going to translate for you and 
tell you something — of what 1 have 
been saying, and I will only hope 


that it may fire you with new 
hope, with new enthusiasm, with 
new pride in that mighty race of 
which you are the mother, and 
that you may look forward to 
the future thnt 1 have dared to 
sketch of the place that the great 
Teutonic World Power will hold 
among the Nations of the world. 


“ Theosophy should not represent merely a collection of 
moral verities, a bundle of metaphysical ethics, epito- 
mized in theoretical dissertations, Theosophy must be 
made practical, and it has, therefore, to be disencumbered 
of useless digressions, in the sense of desulU)ry orations 
and fine talk . . . Theosophy, through its mouthpiece, 

the Society, has to tell the Truth to the very face of Lie ; 
to beard the tiger in its den, without thought or fear 
of evil consequences, and to set at defiance calumny 
and threats. As an Association it has not only the 
right but the duty to uncloak vice and do its best to 
redress wrongs, whether through the voice of its chosen 
lecturers or the printed word of its journals and publications. 

. . . The problem of true Theosophy and its great 

mission are : first, the working out of clear unequivocal 
conceptions of ethics, ideas and duties, such as shall best 
and most fully satisfy the right and altruistic feelings in 
men ; and second, the modelling of these conceptions for 
their adaptation into such forms of daily life as shall 
offer a field where they may be applied with most 
equitableness.” 


Extracts from a Master's Letter 



WHAT A THEOSOPHIST OUGHT 
TO KNOW ! 

By J. W. HAMILTON-JONES 

[This article is the first of a series of studies on 
T hcosophy by an erudite student of T heosophy. I com- 
mend them for their clarity and as refreshingly straight 
T hcosophy. — ED.^ 


I T is assumed that ajj Theo- 
sophists have a working know- 
ledge of the laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation, for we have been 
talking about these twin doctrines 
for the past sixty years. The 
fact is, we are inclined to preen 
t)urselves because we have made 
these ideas popular and acceptable 
to a large number of people in 
the western world who, but for 
Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society, would still be living under 
conditions of abysmal ignorance 
such as were common enough in 
the early nineteenth century of our 
era. We are the exponents of these 
laws, yet we know very little about 
them ourselves. The generality 
of Theosophical students are not 
profoundly studied in these funda- 
mental teachings, and it would be 
well for us all to probe a little 
more deeply into the mystery of 
man’s existence, so that we may 
have a relatively clear idea in our 
own minds upon this important 
subject. 

Life may conveniently be re- 
garded as manifesting in three 
stages, namely, principles, causes 
and effects. These give rise in the 
mind to a conscious realization 


of Science, Philosophy and Ethics. 
Science deals with a knowledge 
t)f the Universe, Philosophy with 
what we think and reason from 
that knowledge, whilst Ethics 
determines our conduct in life. 
Ethics being the result of our 
scientific and philosophical investi- 
gations. The virtue of Science is 
in its practical application, whereas 
Philosophy and Ethics tend to 
test the utility of scientific achieve- 
ment. The idea of the laws of 
Karma and Reincarnation may 
hold little of value for the non- 
thinker, and hence cannot have 
any useful effect upon his conduct 
in life, but the man who thinks 
deeply will discern in any orderly 
statement of facts, and in any 
coherent system of thought, a pos- 
sible means of self-adjustment to 
the problems of life, howsoever 
dimly apprehended. Theosophy, 
being such, gives a satisfactory 
reason for all action and may 
indeed be finally judged upon its 
ethical value. 

It is said that there are seven 
principles in man, and we enu- 
merate them from above down- 
wards, or from the innermost 
outwards (purely relative terms) 
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as Atma, Buddhi, Manas ; Manas, 
Kama, Prana and the Physical. 
This is obviously incorrect or, as 
we would say, exoteric ; Manas is 
one but dual, and the physical body, 
we are told, is “ no principle 
Probably the best way to resolve 
this puzzle is to say that there are 
only three principles in man, viz., 
Atma, Buddhi, Manas, and four 
aspects ; Lower Manas, Kama, 
Prana and Sthula (physical). 

This sevenfold human entity 
functions in four* states of con- 
sciousness, again from above — 
Turiya (ecstatic oneness), Sushupti 
(dreamless sleep), Swapna (dream 
state), Jagrat (physical). 

It will be seen that not one of 
the principles nor aspects can 
function alone, but all are inter- 
dependent upon vehicles through 
which to manifest. Atma means 
Breath — the Breath of Life ; it is 
just as free as the air which we 
breathe in the physical world, in 
fact physical breath corresponds 
on this plane to the Atmic 
breath of which it is the reflection. 
Air is universal. Nobody can say 
this is my piece of air and that 
is yours — no sooner do we inhale 
than we are compelled to exhale 
it, yet we cannot do without it 
and live. What a marvellous ex- 
emplification of Universal Brother- 
hood ! Atma is like that — its 
vehicle is Buddhi, through and in 
which the Atmic breath is con- 
stantly permeating and pulsating. 
The Buddhic vehicle is described 
as the scat of the Intuition. It 
is more than that — it is the fount 
of Wisdom and the home of 
Reason, for Reason, contrary to 
general opinion, is not one of the 
functions of the mind. 


A highly intellectual man is not 
necessarily a wise person. The 
Master K. H. says : “ Your great- 
est men count but as nonentities 
in the arena where greatness is 
measured by the standard of 
spiritual development.” {Mahatma 
Letters, pp. 341-342). Manas is 
the builder — of ideals, of ideas and 
of forms ; hence its dual nature — 
the ideals arc confined to its more 
refined (higher) vibrations and the 
forms jire made in its coarser 
(lower) particles. Manas has many 
functions ; instinct (Ulla) in the 
animal world is ont; of them. The 
animal does not think ; it uses the 
vibrations of rnanas in its con- 
sciousness. The so-called intel- 
ligent domestic animal ” feels ” its 
master’s vibrations through its 
manasic instinctual faculty, and 
that in turn operates upon its 
desire body (kama). In the case 
of beavers, bees or ants the Dhyan 
Chohan of whom they are the 
physical expression docs their 
thinking for them. The same thing 
occurs in the physical body of 
man — what is it that marshals 
the white corpuscles to do their 
work when we have cut a finger 
but the manasic instinct of the 
physical elemental ? 

Before we can know anything 
we must first build a form. This 
form is usually incomplete, hence 
erroneous. Then we use a symbol 
to express the form, i.e., a word. 
That sounds concrete enough. 
Let us take one : “ Table ”. What 
has your mind done with this word ? 
Stop and think for a minute. 
What is the form you have built 
to correspond to this word-symbol ? 
It is of oak-mahogany, walnut 
or deal ? Polished or scrubbed ? 
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Round, square, oblong, triangular, 
horseshoe ? Three, four or six legs ? 
Large, medium or small ? Used 
for eating, reading, writing, orna- 
ment or for sitting upon ? Or 
perhaps you were thinking about 
a multiplication-table or a table of 
weights and measures, or logarithms 
or a time-table. You perceive 
that in order to relate your table 
to another person’s “ table ”, more 
symbols (words) are necessary. 
Nevertheless all forms of tables are 
subservient to one Master-P'orm 
which you have built up in your 
mind, from continuous experience. 

Ratiocination, Intellection and 
Re-collection are all functions of 
the mind in its different aspects. 
Ideals, Ideas, F'orms, chasing one 
another in an endless series of 
changes — never still, more difficult 
to restrain than wild horses, such 
is the mind of man. It has been 
described as the playground of 
the senses, and the great slayer of 
the Real. Humanity in the mass 
is at present engaged in the 
development of Manas, a task 
which will take us until the Seventh 
Root-Race of the next Round to 
perform. And yet — note this well 
— Atma cannot function through 
Buddhi until Buddhi is also 
galvanised into activity by the 
essence of the purified Pligher 
Mind ! 

We are now able to understand 
why Atma-Buddhi- Manas is spoken 
of as the Higher Self, the one 
permanent abiding self in man. 
The majority of Theosophists do 
not understand that this Higher 
Self or Inner Self is a conscious 
but not a Self-conscious being. 
For the vast majority of human 
beings the Ego is asleep, or 
1 


at least completely introspective, 
knowing nothing exterior to itself, 
unaware of its “ existence ” on 
its own plane of manifestation. 
Most Theosophists, and indeed 
most occult students, never reach 
this plane of Self-conscious aware- 
ness, either “ alive ” or “ dead ”. 
The only Self-consciousness they 
know is on the physical plane 
when the body is awake. The 
Higher Self never incarnates, it 
merely overshadows a personality 
to whom it is attached. This 
personality is composed of an 
extrusion from the manasic prin- 
ciple of the Ego which becomes 
the lower mind — the mind being 
the link, bridge or antahkarana 
between the lower and the higher 
selves. 

The quality of the concrete mind 
is determined by the skandhas 
(tendencies) which, we are told, 
await man upon the threshold of 
Devachan. This lower mind is 
conjoined to an emotional body 
or desire body, and the two become 
inextricably interwoven, they are 
known as the kama-manasic body, 
and finally this duality is guided 
to ensoul a physical body endowed 
with the breath of physical life 
(prana). 

It is important to understand 
that up to the movement of birth, 
man is not self-conscious on any 
plane during his descent into 
matter : Self-consciousne.ss begins 
when he has obtained possession 
of a normal physical body ; and 
the conditions in which that body 
is born — that is, race, country, 
family, social status, sex, etc., 
are all determined by the karmic 
forces actuated by the agents of 
karma (Lipikas). 
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Each child born into the physical 
world is entrusted to two parents 
whose duty it is to nourish, protect, 
and teach it the laws and customs 
prevailing in order that Self- 
consciousness may develop and 
the child grow into an adult, able 
and dexterous in maintaining, 
preserving, and using a physical 
body. At the present stage of 
development the body is provided 
with five senses of perception : 
sound, touch, sight, taste and 
smell ; and five organs of action — 
mouth, hands, feet, excretory and 
generative. Through these senses 
and organs man self-consciously 
finds himself in a world of hard, 
solid, physical reality upon which 
he must turn outwards : everything 
is exterior to himself and there is 
a fixed line of demarcation between 
him and his surroundings. This is 
the Jagrat or Rock-consciousness. 
He is unable to retain this precious 
Self-consciousness for long — 
eighteen hours usually finds him 
tired — which means that he has 
specialised too much Prana and 
his physical body is protesting 
against its potency. So he takes 
up a reclining posture, and by a 
process of auto-hypnosis abandons 
his body and also his Self-con- 
sciousness. 

During the sleep of the body 
he is conscious in the next state, 
called Swapna — here he dreams ; 
his consciousness is turned inwards, 
and he cannot function as he did 
on the physical plane because he 
has first to find sponsors who are 
willing to take the responsibility 
for waking him up. Each state of 
consciousnesss has an embodiment 
of ideas which are peculiar to 
it, with a language and customs 


of its own ; and as most of us 
are not yet sufficiently masters of 
the physical plane, it would be 
unwise for us to attempt to reach 
a higher state of Self-consciousness 
just yet. 

The Swapna state of conscious- 
ness is also a world of forms, and 
these are all the product of 
Manas. If there are fairies, man 
made them ; if gods, angels, 
devils, houses, churches, snakes 
and tigers, man made them all. 
Normally there are only the 
forces, but man built the symbols 
and forms, and the forces play 
through them. There are, of 
course, the natural superior deni- 
zens of this state of consciousness ; 
just as man is the natural superior 
denizen of the physical plane, so 
ex-men, super-men or Angels 
have the Swapna state of con- 
sciousness as their Self-conscious 
habitat. The “ bodies ” which 
they use arc also the creation of 
Manas (man). In some of the 
books these “ people ” are referred 
to as Shining Ones or Devas, 
and a Theosophist ought to know 
exactly what relationship there 
is between those “ people ” and 
our earth-humanity. The physical 
man is connected solely with the 
metallic, mineral, and earthly 
kingdom — a sweeping statement, 
which must be explained more 
fully in a later essay. The 
Super-men of the next grade of 
development are concerned with 
the physical, vegetable world. 
The method of progression, for 
humanity, from a physical state 
of Self-consciousness into the 
Swapna state of Self-consciousness 
is emblematically represented by 
the entrance of all men on this, 
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their mortal existence — they need 
“ parents ” or sponsors. These 
sponsors are usually humans who 
themselves have attained to Self- 
consciousness, and the method 
of attracting or meriting their 
attention is by service to humanity 
and aspiration. 

The clairvoyant or medium who 
has not attained to Self-conscious- 
ness on the Swapna level (and 
most of them have not) attempts 
to interpret the forms he. “sees” 
here, in physical plane terminology, 
which is useless ; in the first place 
he does not understand what he 
secs, then he attempts to express 
it in a measure where no standards 
are comparable. 

During the hours which he passes 
in sleej), man usually goes out 
of the Swapna state and into a 
deeper, more profound condition. 
This is the third state of conscious- 
ness, “ Sushupti ’’ in the books, 
and interpreted as “ dreamless 
sleep ”. Sushupti is also a state or 
condition or plane of Self-con- 
sciousness, to be conquested when 
humanity shall have evolved much 
further along its evolutionary road. 
Its natural su})erior denizens are 
responsible for the evolution of 
the animal bodies of our physi- 
cal world which includes man’s 
bodies. 

Turiya, the fourth state, has 
been described as a state of 
faultless vision, but that is a poor 
description, since it is not a question 
of seeing, but of “ feeling ” or 
merging. A Self-consciousness at 
this level means “ to become That 


Self ”, to be at one with the All- 
Presence — Self-consciousness in 
the Ego with the Atmic Ray illumi- 
nating Buddhi and the Manasic 
Ray galvanizing Buddhi, man’s 
natural home. 

The four states are summed up 
very clearly in the Kavi Parana : 
“ That which is abiding in the 
breast of each is, first, a prophet 
and poet. Then he falls asleep 
and awakes as a blindfold logician 
and historian without materiiil for 
reasoning or a ‘world for events 
but groping towards them. Next 
a painter with an ear, too, for 
inward phantasmal music. At last 
a sculptor carving out hard pal- 
pable solidities. Hence the events 
destined to occur in this outer 
world can never be either fore- 
shadowed or represented with 
complete exactitude in the sphere 
of dreams, but must be translated 
into its pictorial and fantastic 
language.” 

Thus we see that the path of 
inward evolution begins upon the 
physical plane, and that until a 
relative conquest of Self-conscious- 
ness in a physical body has been 
achieved, very little can be 
eflfected upon any higher level. 
Man’s liberation, particularly for 
the western races, is through 
action, but that action, to be 
effective, must conform to the 
laws of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion, the understanding of which, 
through Science, Philosophy and 
Ethics, produces a self-imposed 
and strictly regulated discipline in 
the affairs of daily life. 



THE DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 

A ROOF TALK AT ADYAR 
By G. S. ARUNDALE 


T he main consideration on 
which I should like to lay 
a little stress is the fact that the 
Elder Brethren are gracious enough 
to be releasing a considerable 
amount of power during this 
Diamond Jubilee Year, as they 
released, cosmically, so to speak, 
a very great deal more in connection 
with the Golden Jubilee of 1925. 
Any of you who remember the 
inner life of 1924 leading up to 
1925, will realise that the release 
on that occasion was a very cosmic 
release indeed, and a release 
quite distinct from any release 
which I imagine has happened 
for a very long time. 

Nevertheless, even for the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year, there is a 
tremendous release of power, and 
the difficulty is to work at the 
very necessary high pressure in 
order to provide channels for that 
release. You may find the days 
full to overwhelming, you may be 
almost overworked, since the Elder 
Brethren desire to utilise to every 
possible extent this particular 
occasion, so that we may move 
forward with definite resources 
for the next few years, which will 
be gradually leading us up to the 
seventy-fifth anniversary — which I 
hope; many of us will see. 

And then there will be another 
great release for the Centenary, 
for not only will it be an apo- 


theosis, a kind of fulfilment, of 
the Society’s work, and the sending 
of it on a new and splendid way, 
but it will be the beginning of a new 
impulse when one of the Elder 
Brethren will shine forth in splen- 
dour in order to give the world a 
new release of power in 1975. 
Preparing for all that .splendour 
to come, we have our own individ- 
ual blessings now, and I earnestly 
hope every one of you will contact 
that power and feel lifted out of 
the smaller self into these larger 
regions which are obviously im- 
manent when the Elder Brethren 
release Their power. 

That release has been working 
in its own particular way. One 
only contacts from time to time 
various modes in which the Elder 
Brethren desire that the release 
shall take place. One realises 
these things as one goes along, 
as one is able to retire into the 
recesses of one’s higher self. 
Every one, however poor he may 
be, must have a certain amount 
of time when he communes as 
best he can with the Eternal in 
his own eternal. (I am not talking 
about the Cosmic Eternal). He 
must have a time every day when 
he readjusts himself with that 
unchanging Reality. If he does 
so, he will contact these tremendous 
waves of power. If he does not 
contact them, let him see into 
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what kind of emotional or mental 
obscuration he hais allowed himself 
to drift. The fact of the matter 
is that every one can contact 
these finer forces if he will allow 
himself to do so, and while every 
one is moderately busy during 
the day, there must be a time 
when we adjust ourselves to these 
great realities which the Elder 
Brethren bring right down to us, 
especially in a year like this. 

They take advantage of such a 
Festival as this — we may indeed 
call it a great Festival — in order 
to release more power. They feel 
that you and I rejoice more on 
such an occasion as this. We 
rejoiced in 1925. This is another 
occasion for rejoicing. We are for 
the time being resident in our higher 
consciousnesses, and if we are so 
resident we draw nearer to Them, 
and They release power for our 
using. If any one feels that he 
does not contact this increase of 
power, this breadth of outlook, 
this splendour of opportunity, there 
is something the matter with him. 
There ought to be a sense of 
growing, of scintillation, of the 
brushing aside of the small 
preoccupations of one’s own per- 
sonal life under the compelling 
power of these larger aspects of our 
consciousness. We shall thus not 
only be able to contact this release 
of power which the Elder Brethren 
are offering as a prelude to the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and then the hun- 
dredth, but also here and now to 
make the Society more vital, more 
true. 

Let us meditate upon all this 
and take time for quietude to enter 
into these larger aspects, contacting 


little by little what the Elder 
Brethren are expecting. I imagine 
that they are expecting many 
things, hoping for many things, 
trusting that we shall rise — the 
majority of us — to the realising of 
the many opportunities which will 
be afforded to us. Thus each 
individual will be able to utilize 
this release of power where he is 
and to his own purpose, and in his 
own world. 

Now two objectives for this 
release of power during the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention Year 
stand out quite prominently. One 
is; of course, the strengthening of 
the individuality — the release of 
the individual from his restrictions, 
his narrownesses, his imprisonment, 
whatever that may be in the case 
of each individual. We must be 
freer. And that is of course where 
Krishnaji helps to no small extent. 
He knocks at the door of the 
prison of the individual and 
summons him, not to believe what 
Krishnaji says or the teachings 
that he gives, but to be in increasing 
measure his own individual self. 

You see we have been brought 
up constantly to be like someone 
else, to fit ourselves to some 
particular bed of Procrustes. So 
that you will find many many 
people stating, for example : 
“ That is the new Theosophy." 
Other people will say; “No; 
H. P. B. She is the eternal Theo- 
sophy.” They will be always 
wanting a person or a teaching of 
some kind in order to become like 
it. The release must not be of 
anybody’s Theosophy or teaching 
or outlook on life, but of one’s 
own inner genius, whatever that 
genius may be. And the best 
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work any teacher can do, however 
much he may knock at the door of 
your imprisonment, is to lead you, 
not to enter into his freedom, but to 
enter into your own. Each teacher 
of any value has his own freedom 
which he can describe in compelling 
words, and many people who are 
still in the sheep stage in the 
human kingdom say : “ That is 
the kind of freedom 1 want,” and 
so they go into that freedom which 
is someone else’s freedom, and do 
not yet discover their own. But 
there is nothing more glorious 
than with the aid of these other 
freedoms finally to find your own, 
and to feel that you have your 
own distinct place which you can 
emphatically distinguish from the 
place of everybody else. 

If you think of those of us who 
are said to be all followers of Dr. 
Besant, remember that she did 
not want people to do what she 
did, to say what she said, but to 
contribute to the great work for 
which she stood their own great 
individualities, their own great 
diflerences, in order that she might 
have differences to aid her in her 
work. But if everyone did what 
she did, everyone would simply be 
an automaton, a very doer of the 
Will, but with only the karma of 
obedience to his credit, and not 
the karma of originality. 

Our first duty is to be our own 
definite selves, our different selves. 
The only real value of anyone is to 
be his own distinct world and uni- 
verse of self. That is one thing on 
which the Elder Brethren are 
laying stress, and towards which 
They are offering this release. 

But there is another thing into 
which the release is poured, that 


is into the Lodge idea of the 
Theosophical Society. If only 
every Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society could wake up. So many 
are asleep. If only they could 
wake up to this release, they would 
see what is being done. I have 
been trying for the last day or two 
to get it down into words a little 
clearer. But the moment you put a 
word to life, the life gets imprisoned 
and distorted and twisted, so that 
when one writes down life concep- 
tion in terms of form one feels one 
has, so to speak, spoilt it, and almost 
to have done an injury to the life. 

What is wanted is that the Lodges 
should be real Lodges. Now, what 
is the essential ingredient of a real 
Lodge ? Of course, the family life, 
the family spirit. But supposing 
you look over the lecture records of 
the average Lodge, what will re- 
main as an outstanding experience ? 
We think of Sunday after Sun- 
day and we make up our 
programmes, and we ask, ” Whom 
shall we have to speak on 
that day ? ” So-and-so speaks on 
that day, and in nine cases 
out of ten no one is any the better. 
Nothing has happened. Of course, 
we must have our Lodges — they 
are sub-nuclei of the Theosophical 
Society, within a nucleus of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. But each Lodge 
ought to be a place where everyone 
can be happy, can feel the real 
brotherhood as much in terms of 
leisure as in terms of lectures or in 
terms of study. But you come to 
the average Lodge and the average 
programme is by no means always 
attractive. How many people are 
there who really enjoy a meeting, 
who go because they are so glad 
to go? 
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Well, now, a new dynamic is 
needed. I have endeavoured to 
make a suggestion or two in 
connection with a new dynamic. 
The form of it does not matter. It 
is the life of it that matters. One 
would like to go to a Lodge where 
one felt one was joining a group of 
people who were having a very good 
time, enjoying themselves together, 
studying together, being intensely 
happy together. 


This Diamond Jubilee Year 
must be for us all a great year, 
a year in which we become more 
intense, more happy, in which we 
can spread Theosophy and drive 
away the fear and ignorance 
around us by becoming channels 
for the power which is being 
released for our own strengthen- 
ing and for the drawing of the 
world nearer to happiness and 
peace. 


THE PROPHET 

He said, “ I see.” And they said : “ He’s crazy ; crucify 
him.” He still said : “ I see.” And they said : “ He’s 
an extremist.” And they tolerated him. And he con- 
tinued to say : ” I see.” And they said : “ He’s eccentric.” 
And they rather liked him, but smiled at him. And 
he stubbornly said again ; “ I see.” And they said : 
“ There’s something in what he says.” And they gave 
him half an ear. But he said as if he’d never said it 
before ; “ I see.” And at last they were awake ; and they 
gathered about him and built a temple in his name. And 
yet he only said : “ I see.” And they wanted to do some- 
thing for him. “ What can we do to express to you our 
regret ? ” He only smiled. He touched them with the 
ends of his fingers and kissed them. “ What can we do 
for you?” "Nothing more than you have done,” he 
answered. And what was that ? they wanted to know. 
“ You see,” he said, “ that’s reward enough ; you see, 
you see.” 


The Prophet^ BY Horace Traubel 



THE COUNT DE SAINT GERMAIN: 
HIS DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


By a. J. HAMEKSTER 

{Concluded from p. 127) 


T he next document, referring 
to the belief in the Count’s 
great age, in his still being alive, 
and in his coming forth again soon, 
is an article in a "Berlin monthly 
of January, 1785 (the year after his 
reported death), edited by Gedike 
and Biester. It contains a furioTis 
attack on the person of the Count. 
The article appeared anonymously 
but is probably from the pen of 
the second editor, who seems to 
have been known as very inimical 
to the Count. It is alleged to have 
been written on the occasion of a 
copy of the well-known copper- 
plate engraving of the Count ‘ 
having fallen into the hands 
of the writer, and it opens with 
the following sentences : “ This 
adventurer, who died two years 
[rather less than one year] ago in 
Danish Holstein was a worthy 
counterpart of the deceased Count 
Cagliostro ” [who, however, did 
not die before 1795]. And some 
pages further on, it continues in this 
way ; “ I know that he was be- 
lieved, even when partly he made 
others tell, and partly he himself, 
as if in thoughtlessness, gave away, 
and partly declared straightfor- 
wardly, that he was extraordinarily 
old. His age, however, was given 
differently, according to circum- 


stances. Sometimes he had only 
written to and received letters from 
the Emperor Leopold [1658-1705], 
sometimes he had been a friend 
of Federico Gualdo,“ the Gold- 
and Rosencreutzer Adept, since his 
childhood ; sometimes he had even 
given the Lord Christ some advice 
as to his conduct.” The writer 
further tells us in a note that a 
certain German work. The Reliable 
Compass of the Wise, asserts of 
Federico Gualdo “ that he still 
lives to-day ”, after which he goes 
on to say of the Count : “ I know 
that many, even now that he has 
died, believe that he still lives and 
soon will come forth alive ! ” 1 will 
not follow the writer any further, 
for in his wrath against what he 
deems to be the grossest supersti- 
tion, he becomes indecently coarse. 

There are three other sources 
of information, which are more 
specific, not contenting themselves 
with beliefs, but telling us definitely 
about the Count’s still being alive 
and appearing as such to other 
persons, after his alleged death. 
But unfortunately two of them are 
certainly spurious, and the third 
is extremely dubious. We will 
begin with the latter. It is Masonic 
of origin, though reported by 
Catholic authors. One is an 


^ The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 
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Italian historian, who wrote that 
“ when, in order to bring about a 
conciliation between the various 
sects of the Rosicrucians, the 
Necromantists, the Cabalists, the 
Illuminati, the Humanitarians, 
there was held a great congress 
at Wilhelmsbad, ® then in the 
Lodge of the amis reunis there 
also was Cagliostro, with Saint 
Martin, Mesmer, and Saint 
Germain.” 1. Cooper-Oakley in 
her book quotes this passage * in 
proof of the Count having been 
at the Convention of Wilhelmsbad 
the year after his supposed death. 
But that Convention was held in 
the year 1782, and not in 1785, as 
she supposes. There is therefore 
nothing remarkable in it, if the 
Count had really been a visitor to 
that congress. I. Cooper-Oakley 
seems to have been led astray 
in the date by the following 
passage from a Masonic journal : 
“ Amongst the Freemasons invited 
to the great conference at Wilhelms- 
bad, 15th February 1785, we 
find Saint Germain included with 
Saint Martin and many others.” * 
Now the conference of 15 th 
February 1785 was not held at 
Wilhelmsbad but at Paris, as we 
may see from the book of a 
French Catholic historian, also very 
inimical to Freemasonry ; ” A 

general convention of Masons from 
France and foreign countries was 
summoned by the secret com- 
mittee, under the name of the 
philaUthes, regular superiors of the 
right worshipful lodges of the amis 
riunis, in the Orient of Paris, for 
the 15th February 1785 . . . The 
names of the principal personages, 
delegated to the convention at 
Paris by the Masons in each 
s 


country . . . were, among the 

French delegates. Saint Germain, 
Saint Martin, Tonzay, Duchonteau, 
Etrilla the card reader, the great 
magnetiser Mesmer, Dutrousset, 
d’Hericourt and Cagliostro, to 
whom are to be added the names 
of Mirabeau, Talleyrand and other 
chiefs of the philalethes among 
whom Savalette was chosen as 
the president of the convention, 
and the Marquis de Chefdebien, 
who had already been delegated 
to the conventisn at Wilhelmsbad 
by the lodge of the philalethes 
as the secretary for the French 
lai'iguage.” ” It is important to 
note that the text only says that 
the Count was “ delegated ”, but 
not that he was actually ” present ” 
at the convention, just as the 
preceding quotation also speaks 
only of “ invited ”, which does not 
necessarily imply that the Count 
has also ” attended ” the meeting. 
The invitation or the appointment 
as delegate to the convention at 
Paris may very well have been 
sent out or made before the 
Count’s death, or at any rate 
before the news of it had reached 
the French capital, and had 
become more widely known. I am 
sure that if the writer of the last 
passage had been acquainted with 
the fact of the Count’s alleged 
death the year before the con- 
vention at Paris, he would have 
unambiguously qualified his state- 
ment. In proof of the Count’s 
still being alive in 1785 it certainly 
cannot be adduced. 

We must now turn to the other 
two spurious cases. The first 
concerns the so-called Viennese 
Memoirs by Franz Graffer, written, 
so he informs us himself, in 1843. 
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I take from it one incident that is 
said to have happened in Vienna, 
when Napoleon was “ still a child 
If we assume him to have been, 
let us say, somewhere between 10 
and 15 years old, the event would 
have occurred between 1779 and 
1784, when the Count lived and 
eventually died in the latter year 
at Eckernfbrde. It is therefore 
possible that he visited Vienna in 
one of these years, when he was 
still alive. I am not certain if the 
writer knows of his alleged death 
in 1784. lie does not refer to it, 
he simply specifies that “ Saint 
Germain was in Vienna, in the 
year, ’88, or '89, or ’90, where we 
[Franz, the writer, and his brother, 
Rudolph Graffer] had the never- 
to-be-forgotten honour of meeting 
him.” But then, even in the first- 
mentioned year, Napoleon, aged 
19, could not have been said to be 
“ still a child ”, when in fact he 
had already held for three or four 
years a commission as artillery 
officer in the French army. From 
the sentence, “ Towards the end 
of this [18th] century, I shall 
disappear out of Europe ”, ascribed 
to the Count between 1788 and 
1790, one may conclude that the 
writer indeed was ignorant of his 
death in 1784. 

But let us see now what Graffer 
has to tell us and how he does 
this. The story opens thus : “ One 
day the report was spread that 
the Count de Saint Germain, the 
most enigmatical of all incompre- 
hensibles, was in Vienna. An 
electric shock passed through all 
who knew his name. Our adept 
circle was thrilled through and 
through. Saint Germain was in 
Vienna!” And the closing scene, 


with which we shall content 
ourselves, runs as follows : “ Saint 
Germain then gradually passed 
into a solemn mood. For a few 
seconds he became rigid as a 
statue, his eyes, which were always 
expressive beyond words, became 
dull and colourless. Presently, 
however, his whole being became 
reanimated. He made a move- 
ment with his hand as if in signal 
of his departure, then said : ‘ I am 
leaving ^ do not visit me. Once 
again will you see me. To-morrow 
night I am off; I am much 
needed in Constantinople ; then in 
England, there to prepare two 
inventions, which you will have in 
the next century, — trains and 
steamboats.’ These will be needed 
in Germany. The seasons will 
gradually change,— first the spring, 
then the summer. It is the 
gradual cessation of time itself, 
as the announcement of the 
end of the cycle. I sec it all ; 
astrologers and meteorologists 
know nothing, believe me ; one 
needs to have studied in the 
Pyramids as I have studied. 
Towards the end of this century 
I shall disappear out of Europe, 
and betake myself to the region 
of the Himalayas. I will rest ; 
I must rest. Exactly in 85 years 
will people again sot eyes on me. 
Farewell, I love you.’ 

“ After these solemnly uttered 
words, the Count repeated the 
sign with his hand. The two 
adepts [Rudolph Graffer and 
Baron von Linden] , overpowered 
by the force of such unprecedented 
impressions, left the room in a 
condition of complete stupefac- 
tion. In the same moment there 
fell a sudden heavy shower, 
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accompanied by a peal of thunder. 
Instinctively they return to the 
laboratory for shelter. They open 
the door. Saint Germain was no 
more there.” And Graffer ends 
his story with the assertion, meant 
to give more verisimilitude to it, 
that he wrote it “ from memory 
throughout ; a peculiar irresistible 
feeling has compelled me to set 
down these transactions in writing 
once more, after so long a time, 
just to-day June 15th, 184.3.” But 
who will be deceived ? Who will ac- 
cept such trash as historical truth ? 
It is in the worst taste of the occult 
romances of the time ; compare 
Alexander Dumas {Joseph Bal- 
sawo = Cagliostro), George Sand 
{La Cointesse de Rudolstadt, Con- 
suelo), Felix Oettingcr {Saint Ger- 
main), von der Elbe {Brausejahre), 
Felix Bungener {La Fin d’un 
Siecle). In the last-mentioned 
novel we find the exact counterpart 
of Graffer’s thunderclap at the 
Count’s coming and going. 

And yet I. Cooper-Oakley writes : 
“It is to be regretted that 
Graffer’s llorid account opens the 
door to a slight {sic) suspicion 
of charlatanry ... A more 
experienced student would prob- 
ably have described the interview 
far otherwise, although he might 
have testified as strongly to pre- 
cisely the same facts.”** Even to 
the thunderclap ! One of the aims 
of these articles of mine, is to 
combat credulousness, not to speak 
of superstition ; another, to bring 
the Count’s biography back within 
the reasonable bounds of critical 
judgment brought to bear upon 
pretended historical documents. As 
little as we can accept such novels 
and romances (mentioned above) 


as authoritative sources of in- 
formation, so little can we receive 
as such Graffer’s sketches. This 
does not mean that the writer 
may not have reflected what people 
believed to have been the super- 
natural powers of which the Count 
was possessed, but only that we 
need not swallow them as well au- 
thenticated facts, nor even admit as 
probable that they would have been 
displayed in such a childish way, 
supposing the Count to have had 
those powers. Would ever a real 
Adept act and brag like a mounte- 
bank ! Internal evidence suffices 
to condemn the whole story as 
fiction of the cheaper sort. And 
yet . . . what of the wonderful 
“ coincidence ”, made so much of 
by Theosophists, that in fulfilment 
of the prophecy, “ Exactly in 85 
years will people again set eyes 
on me ”, the Theosophical Society 
was founded (1875), and the Count 
took an active part in the writing 
of Isis Unveiled, as we shall see 
in the next chapter ? 

Supposing that these facts are 
really what was meant by the 
quoted words (but where are the 
people of whom it can actually 
be said that they have “ set eyes ” 
on him ?), and however much 
condemning the form Graffer has 
found good to give to his story, 
yet I do not deny that, as a 
Mason and an “ instructed Bro- 
ther”, he or his brother or both 
may have been in contact with 
the Count de Saint Germain in 
propria persona, and may have 
become possessed, along one or 
other of the occult lines of in- 
struction of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, first of the knowledge of 
the existence of an Himalayan 
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Brotherhood of Adepts, and second 
of the law among them “ that 
during the last quarter of every 
hundred years ” they have to 
make a special attempt “ to open 
the eyes of the blind world ”.® 

I will even concede a certain 
probability for such knowledge 
having come to the writer, for 
it would be expecting too much of 
“ coincidence ” for him to have 
connected quite accidentally the 
Himalayas, as the Adept’s retreat, 
with his return in the West towards 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. But this is as far as I 
can go. It also constitutes die 
reason why I have dealt at such 
length with an account in which 
for the rest I cannot put any trust 
or value. 

In much the same case we find 
ourselves with the next spurious 
recollections we have to consider. 
Elsewhere in these columns I have 
already explained that the so- 
called Souvenirs of the Countess 
d’Adhemar, written by de Lamothe 
I^angon and published in 1836, 
are undoubtedly apocryphal."' On 
second thoughts I do not even set 
much value on the possibility, there 
suggested, of the writer being 
possessed of inside information 
from the family of the d’Adh^mars, 
one of whose members is alleged 
to have had intimate relations with 
the Count. But even conceding 
that he had some such information, 
that does not make the details of 
his story less apocryphal. There 
is sufficient internal evidence to 
mark the book as a clever compila- 
tion from other memoirs and 
souvenirs of the time, genuine as 
well as spurious,*' which the writer 
here and there even pretends to 


correct or to add to. I, therefore, 
do not intend to reproduce the pas- 
sages telling us of the Count’s ap- 
pearing to the Countess d’Adhemar 
and others in 1788, 1793, 1804, 
1815, 1820 and 1822, the last time 
just before she died. I do not 
believe all this, and therefore do not 
think it worth while. To me it is 
all fiction. Whoever cares may read 
of it in I. Cooper-Oakley’s book.** 

But here also, as in the case of 
Graffer, , I nevertheless suspect the 
writer to have been also an 
“ instructed Brother ”, with some 
knowledge of the Brotherhood of 
Adepts, which guides the events 
of the world, and sends its agents 
to visit and help it at certain 
critical times. Indications of this 
are found for example in such 
sentiments, laid to the credit of the 
Countess d’Adhemar, as the follow- 
ing ; “ In frequenting the Count 
de Saint Germain, 1 have learned 
to admit the existence of such men 
who know more than we.” Let 
this suffice. 

One last witness remains. The 
scenes shift. Half a century has 
gone by since the Count’s death. 
The French Revolution has swept 
away the old regime, and brought 
anarchy in its stead. The great 
Napoleon’s hand of iron and mind 
of steel have created order out of 
chaos again. But he, too, belongs 
already to the past. A new era 
has dawned. Modern Europe is 
emerging from out of the entangle- 
ments of the Napoleonic wars. It 
is the year before the accession of 
Princess Victoria to the British 
Throne. Prince Charles of Hesse, 
the Count’s last host, has lived 
through all this time, through all 
these changes, a link between the 
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old and the new, between the past 
and the future. Now, he is lying 
on his death-bed, aged 92. He 
passes away peacefully. We stand 
around his open grave to render 
the last honours to a noble Prince. 
And whom do we see, standing at 
our side, intent on the same act 
of piety, due to a protector and 
a friend ? 

The belief in the Count’s physi- 
cal immortality apparently did not 
die out with the century <;hat saw 
him living. A French writer, 
Edouard Maynial, who in 1910 
published a book, Casanova and 
His Time, informs us : “ From 
documents and oral traditions, 
which we owe to the kindly com- 
munications of Mr. T. E. Bull 
and Mr. L. Bobe, we know that 
the remembrance of Saint Germain 
lived long in Schleswig and Eckern- 
fbrde. The common people there 
were absolutely convinced of his 
immortality, and they believed they 
had recognised him at Schleswig — 
dressed in the costume he had been 
known to wear — in the funeral 
procession of the old landgrave of 
Hesse, his friend and protector, 
who died in 1836. Mr. L. Bob6 
had this fact from an eye-witness 
who still lives — His Highness 
Prince Hans of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliickesburg, grandson 
of the landgrave and brother of the 
late King of Denmark, Christian 
IX. Prince Hans, born in 1825, 
then eleven years old, was present 
at the funeral of his grandfather ; 
he there saw the person in question 
and thinks that there has been 
some confusion with the Count de 
Rochambeau, a French &migri 
whose origin is as little known as 
that of de Saint Germain.” “ 


This story, I think, may be 
accepted as a reliable testimony to 
the conviction of some at least in 
the longevity, if not immortality, 
of the Count, and in his reappear- 
ance so many years after his death, 
which was therefore by many 
held to have been only simu- 
lated. Personally I do not share 
that belief in the Count’s re- 
appearance, though accepting as 
perfectly genuine this record of it. 
There is one point in it which 
convinces me of the fact that it 
was not the Count de Saint 
Germain in propria persona, who 
walked in the funeral procession. 
The fact that he is described 
as having been “ dressed in the 
same costume he had been known 
to wear,” would mean that he 
was dressed according to the 
fashion of half a century before. 
This is not at all probable if he 
was an ordinary living person, 
however retiring of habits. He 
then would have had to keep pace 
with the changing fashions of the 
world. The late C. W. Leadbeater 
tells us how he met this Personage 
many years later, in Rome, and 
that he then was dressed as an 
ordinary Italian gentleman of that 
time, which is of course necessary 
when, mixing in ordinary society, 
he wishes to remain generally 
unnoticed and to keep the secret of 
his perennial existence unviolated. 

The possibility, suggested by 
Prince Hans, that it may not really 
have been the Count de Saint 
Germain who attended the funeral 
of his grandfather, but a French 
emigrd, the Count de Rochambeau, 
I judge to be an afterthought, to 
give some relief to an uncomfor- 
table feeling of the supernatural. 
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or to excuse the attitude of incredu- 
lity in the Count’s real presence. 
The old people who thought they 
recognised the Count, and who 
perhaps had some cause for 
gratitude towards him for his 
medicinal recipes or for other 
reasons, might not have been so 
easily deceived as to confuse him 
with a perfect stranger. Besides, 
what reason had that stranger 
either to aj)pear in a dress of fifty 
years ago, on such an occasion, and 
especially among •the fashionable 
classes ! 

What, then, is the explanation 
of the riddle? In my opinion, *no 
other than that it was no doubt 
the Count de Saint Germain him- 
self, but also that it was just 
nothing but an appearance of him, 
in the sense in which Theosophists 
use the word, when they declare 
that Adepts are able to appear and 
sometimes do appear to people in 
the physical world, in what they 
call by a Sanskrit term the mdydvi 
rupa, that is literally, an “ illusory 
form ” or a “ body of illusion ”, 
made specially by superphysical 
powers for the occasion, and 
afterwards dissolved again as soon 
as it has served its purpose. 
I cannot enter into greater detail 
on this point, but refer the curious 
reader, for instance, to the so- 
called third volume of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, from 
which I quote here one single 
passage : “ When a man visits 
another in his astral body, this 
cannot happen at any great 
distance. When a man thinks of 
another at a [great] distance 
very intently, he sometimes appears 
to that person. In this case it 
is the mdydvi rupa, which is 


created unconsciously, and the 
man himself is not conscious of 
appearing. If he were, and pro- 
jected his mdydvi rupa consciously, 
he would be an Adept.” 

The fact of his having clothed 
himself in such an artificial, created 
body, may explain the Count’s 
apparel of 50 years before. He 
must have chosen it on purpose, 
to let the ancient people present, 
who had known him of old, realise 
that he# was still alive, and thus U) 
intimate to them that his presence 
there was an act of homage to 
the remembrance of a kind Prince 
and benefactor. If he had appeared 
as an ordinary gentleman of the 
later period, nobody would of 
course have recognised him, or 
ever thought of doing so, even 
if they might have noticed some 
likeness in features. 

Recapitulating, then : this last 
anecdote seems to me the only 
one worthy to be counted as a 
genuine testimony, not for the 
Count’s continued existence in the 
same i)hysical body, into which he 
was born towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, but for his 
continued existence as the same 
individual in some other than the 
physical state, and there possessed 
of the magic powers of an Adept, 
enabling him to make himself, when 
necessary, objectively known to 
people on the physical plane. 
Having weighed all the evidence 
well, I cannot commit myself to 
more than this. We touch here 
Theosophical theories of life and its 
manifestations on different planes 
of existence, and therefore this 
chapter constitutes the natural 
transition, as said in the beginning, 
from the first and purely historical 
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part to the second part of this 
book which will deal exclusively 
with the Count de Saint Germain 
in modern Theosophical literature. 
The ordinary limitations of man’s 
mind and powers of perception do 
not admit of a categorical answer 
to the problems of longevity or 
immortality, but in the next part 


we will let the leading Theo- 
sophists, who lay claim to a wider 
knowledge than that circumscribed 
by the physical senses, tell us 
what they think and know of that 
mysterious figure, called by the 
first among them “the greatest 
Oriental Adept Europe has seen 
during the last eighteen centuries.” 


' Another copy of this somewhat rajc old print 
IS hanging’ in one of the upstairs rooms above the 
Kastern wing of the Library at the Adyar Head* 
quarters of the Tlieosophicai Society It l)ears in 
the loft hand bottom corner the inscription . 
" N. Thomas sculp 17W”, that is the year 
Ixifore the Count’s death 

'Federico Cualdo, who is said toha\cbeena 
rierman of the name of Friedrich Walter, was m 
Venice in 16b0. Caghostro is reported to have 
said that for a time he had served the great 
Koptlid under the mmi o{ Frtaincli GtuihJo 
according to the story of Ca^ihostro at Mittau by 
the Countess von der Kecke. 1 retranslate from 
the Dutch translation, publislied at Amsterdam in 
1791, p. 109. 

A spa with brine springs in the neighbourhood 
of Aschersleben, a town in Frussian Saxony, south 
of Magdeburg 

^ y noted by CoopcrOakloy on p, 15*1 from 
Cantu Caesare, Gli Frcttci d'lUdia, Turin 1807, 
vol. Ill, Disc. Lll, p. X, 401 

’’ Quoted by Cooper Oakley on p. 153 from 
Latomia, vol. II, p. 9. 

Deschamps, Lcs Socivtcs Secretes etc, ^ 
:2mc (Jd., 3 vol., Fans 1880. Vol. II, p. IJl. 

' The first practical steamboat was the tng 
"Charlotte Dundas", built by William Syming 
ton, and tried in tin* Firth and (’lyde Canal, in 
1802# Kobeit Fulton fittetl llie first steamer on 
the Hudson in 1807, and Henry r>ell built in 1812 
the " Comet ”, which ran as a passenger steamer 


on the Clyde, (ieorge Stephenson’s railway 
steam engine, the ” Kocket ", which beat all com- 
petitors of the time, was tried m 1829 Whv the 
train and the steamboat should be specially needed 
in (Jermany is not clear. 

^ ^ooper-Oakley, p 163 

®See The Key to Theosophy, 2nd cd., p. 306, 
and The Mahatwa Letters, p. 362. Is it another 
"coincidence" that on the very next page the 
names of the Count de Saint Crermain and Cagli- 
ostro flow as il were naturally from the Master's 
pen. See further p 51 of the same book, and 
vol. Ill of The Secret Doctrine, p 412. In the 
ne.\t cliaptcr we will enter m greater detail into 
this interesting problem. 

The TuEOSoriusT, June 1933, p. 374. 

An example of the latter is found in vol II, 
p. 29, where an allusion is made to the spurious 
souvenirs of the Marquise de Crcqiii, written by a 
certain Cousen, and published m 1834 1835. 

Cooper-Oakley, pp. 106, 153, Adliemar, 
vol. I, p. 299 , vol, IV, p. 260. 

Adhdmar. vol. II, p. 201. 

Maynial, p, 64. 

The Secret Doctrine, III, 588 

The took is still in the making. Its first part 
is entitled . ” The Count de Saint (icrmaiii in the 
18lh Century”, of which the above is the I Xlh 
and last cliaptcr. The title of the second part is : 
"The Count de Saint Germain in tiie 19th and 
20th Centuries.” 



THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI 

Bv MANJERI VENKATA RAYA IYER 

{Continued from p, 145) 


12. The Past-Future, really, is, 
from the diff'creiwe of ways of the 
characteristics ( of the Substance). 

The Past has vanished into the 
Present and th{?rc can be no 
Future without the Present. The 
Past as well as the Future is in 
the Present. For example, talvc a 
young sapling of the oak. The 
Past acorn has become the sapling 
and has vanished. The acorn 
exists as the sapling. Where is 
the mighty future oak ? It is not 
yet. The mighty future oak exists 
as the sapling. Now, which is 
real, the Present or the Past- 
F'uture ? It is the Present that 
lends reality to the Past-Future. 
The Present is the vanishing point 
of the Past and the Future. It is 
not Time that makes the acorn a 
mighty oak ; but it is the acorn 
becoming the mighty oak that 
creates (the illusion oQ Time. 
In our example, the acorn is 
“ Atitadhvan,” the Past Way ; 
the sapling is “ Vartamanadhvan,” 
the Present Way ; and the full- 
grown oak is “ Anagatadhvan,” 
the Future Way of the character- 
istics or “ Dharmas ” of the acorn 
becoming the mighty oak or “ the 
Evolution of the acorn into the 
mighty oak ”. This “ becoming ” 
is the “ Dharmaparinamakrama,” 
the succession of changes of the 


characteristics of “ something ’’ 
which at once possesses all the 
characteristics which the acorn 
exhibits one after another as it 
becomes the mighty oak tree. 
This “ something ” is “ static ” 
in the sense that the changes 
in it occur with infinite velocity 
or in no time, or in the sense 
that every one of the changes 
in it endures throughout time, or 
in the sense that all the changes 
in it have occurred once for all. 
But the incapacity of the Individ- 
ual Consciousness to comprehend 
them all at once necessitates 
“ Adhvabhedas ” or The Differ- 
ences of Ways of the Past, the 
Present and the Future. Evolution 
is Individual Consciousness be- 
coming Universal Consciousness 
in time. 

^ || \\ \\ 

13. They, the existences of the 
characteristics are either distinct 
or subtle. 

The distinct characteristics are 
the Present and the subtle or 
indistinct, the Past-Future. The 
Past and the Future are real only 
when they are Present. If the 
Past-Future is real, it must be 
Present. Nothing, which is not, 
ever was or ever will be. Evolution 
is similar to the shifting of scenery 
before the eyes of the traveller 
in a train or to the moving pictures 
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of the cinema. Nature is a 
cinematographic presentation of 
the Absolute Consciousness to 
the Individual Consciousness by 
Is'vara. Absolute Consciousness 
is Individual Consciousness be- 
coming Universal Consciousness 
in no time. 

in « ii 

14. From the singularity of 
(each) transformation, reality of 
things {objects.^ 

Each transformation in Nature 
is unique in itself, and is the same 
for all Individuals, though they 
may be differently affected by it. 
For example, a tree is a unique 
and independent existence in what- 
ever way Individuals may relate 
it to themselves. One Individual 
admires the beauty of it, another 
is concerned with its botanical 
characteristics, while a third thinks 
of its usefulness as timber, as 
another enjoys unconcernedly the 
cool shade it affords. Thus, the 
singularity of a transformation 
lends reality to it, though it may 
affect different Individuals in differ- 
ent ways. Hence, Patanjali says, 

15. Even in the sameness of 
the object, from difference in Mind 
(s), divided is the way ( of relation- 
ship) between them [the Mind and 
the object] . 

One and the same object, what- 
ever it may be in reality, affects 
different Minds in different ways, 
and even the same Mind differently 
at different times, owing to differ- 
ences between Mind and Mind 
and to differences in the same 
Mind at different times. Hence, 
Patafijali says. 


?qic!: II II 

16. The object is not the con- 
trivance of an (Individual) Mind; 
for, does it become non-evident ( to 
others) when it is not evident to 
that Mind ? 

This aphorism refutes the ideal- 
ism or the “ Vijnanavada ” of the 
Buddhist. An external object, as 
it really is in itself, is not the 
contrivance or creation of the 
Individual Mind. If it is, it 
should disappear when the Mind 
thinks of something else. That it 
does not disappear is evident from 
the fact of its cognition by other 
Individuals and by the same Indi- 
vidual at another time. Further, 
what one Individual, for instance, 
knows to be a pot is never known 
by others to be a cloth or some- 
thing else ; nor does a pot cause 
the sensation of a cloth to arise 
in the same Mind at any time. 
But, at the most, it may be said 
that to an Individual an external 
object exists only as perceived by 
him. In this sense the external 
object may be considered as a 
‘‘ creation of the Mind ” and the 
apparent sameness of the world 
may be attributed to the similarity 
of constitution and reaction of 
Individual Minds. But it should 
not be forgotten that what an 
Individual perceives is not the 
external object as it is, but only 
the impression or the image it 
produces in his Mind through the 
way of the Senses. So, it would 
not be accurate if one thinks that 
the external world is really what 
he perceives it to be. We know 
the external world only through 
the sensations and feelings which 
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it produces in us. Hence, it would 
be truer to say that the external 
world, instead of being our con- 
trivance or creation, is something 
which is capable of producing 
sensations and feelings in us. As 
a matter of fact, sounds, touches, 
colours, tastes, or scents have no 
being outside us. But it is also 
a fact that none of these sensations 
would arise in us but for the 
external world of objects around us. 
The Buddhist is right if he iheans 
that the external wcwld of objects is 
the contrivance or creation of the 
Universal Mind and not that 
of the Individual Mind. The 
objects are only known to us by 
the changes that they effect in 
us by modifying our Mind. So 
Patanjali continues, 

HraTfldH iRvall 

17. The object is known or 
unknown., from its depending on 
the Mind's being “ tinged ” by 
it ( or not being “ tinged " by it.) 

The object is known w'hen the 
Mind reproduces the object in the 
form of an image within itself. 
Otherwise, the object remains un- 
known. (See Aphorism 1. 45). 

U II 

18. The functions of the Mind 
are always known, from the 
changelessness of its Lord, the 
Spirit. 

The functions or the trans- 
formations of the Mind are always 
known because of the changelessness 
of the perceiving Self. A change- 
less background is essential for a 
true reflection of the mental 
images. It is also necessary that 


the perceiving Self should be the 
same from moment to moment, 
from day to day and from life 
to life. This aphorism refutes 
the “ Anatmavada,” the doctrine 
of the non-existcnce of the Indi- 
vidual Self, of the Buddhists, who 
say that a conglomeration of the 
twelve “ nidanas ’’ constitutes the 
human being, and that the idea 
of a permanent Individual Self 
is an illusion created by the con- 
tinuous flux of these “ nidanas 
If it is true that there is no 
permanent, independent entity 
which perceives these “ nidanas ” 
which are really “ chittavrittis,” 
the functions or transformations 
of the Mind, and that the 
continuous flux of these transfor- 
mations alone creates the illusion 
of I-ncss or self-consciousness, 
what is it that bridges the gulf of 
memory when the flow of the 
“ skandhas and nidanas ” is cut off 
by sleep or temporary unconscious- 
ness ? How can a mere jumble 
and a flux of phenomena become 
self-conscious ? How' and why do 
they become centralised into 
karmically responsible units with- 
out getting themselves mixed up 
with one another ? If there be no 
Individual Self which gains 
Experience and Knowledge of the 
Law, what is the purpose of 
Evolution ? What is it that attains 
illumination and gets liberated from 
the Wheel of Birth and Death ? 
None of these questions can be 
logically answered without postula- 
ting the Individual Self in Evolu- 
tion. Perception includes both the 
subject and the objects. The very 
existence of phenomena is proved 
by the perceiving Self which bears 
witness to their occurrence. The 
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existence of the Self requires no 
proof and cannot be disproved ; 
for proof and disproof alike depend 
on the existence of the Self itself. 
The Self is the immutable and 
eternal witness of the ever-changing 
phenomena of the Mind. Hence, 
the witnessing Spirit or “ Purusha ” 
is described as “ Kutasthanitya,” 
changelessly eternal, and “ Pra- 


krti ” or Matter as “ Parina- 
minitya," changefully eternal. The 
Mind and its transformations, 
being material phenomena and 
objective, are always known to the 
subject or the perceiving Self by 
virtue of its changeless and im- 
mutable nature. Perception of 
change presupposes at least a 
relatively changeless Perceiver. 


(To be continued) 


INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 


Mr. C. JlNARAjADASA, speaking at the Anzac Hall, Perth: 

“ People were wrong who said that Indians could not govern 
themselves, for they had been doing so for thousands of years. Now 
the shock of Western civilisation had given them a sense of race, and 
a reaction against a position of inferiority, while introduction to the 
English language and history had given them their dream of liberty. 
It was regrettable that the Dominion movement had been so much 
ignored, the reaction being misguided acts of terrorism. Mr. Gandhi, 
with his demand of ‘ full freedom ’ had done a greater disservice to 
India than almost anyone, but while he had spoilt the masses, muddied 
Indian culture, and confused the issue, he had done well by rousing 
the women of India. 

“ It had been hoped during this jubilee year that India would be 
declared a Dominion. Statesmen like Mr. Baldwin were true friends 
of India, but they had to carry their party with them. As things were, 
It meant that for another 25 years, until dominion status was granted, 
the sore would remain open. The Empire would be unable to throw 
its full moral weight into the problem of peace until there was a real 
unity of the spirit, in a commonwealth governed by freedom and 
right dealing working out its common destiny under one Crown.” 


—West Australian, March 18, 1935 



WHITHER THEOSOPHY AND OUR 
SOCIETY ? ” 

I 

By SIDNEY RANSOM 


M embers of the society 

may all be given credit for 
having endeavoured, in varying 
ways and degrees, to spread the 
eternal truths of THeosophy. Some 
of these ways have already been 
abandoned, some are still being 
experimented with, many others 
have yet to be tried. But the 
marvellous fact about the Society 
is that it is a living organism — and 
all that that implies, including the 
need for continual adaptation of 
forms to express the ever-unfolding 
life. A realization of this makes 
it evident that to be too critical 
of methods we may personally 
consider ill-conceived, or even 
unworthy, is hardly playing the 
game. 

Theosophy, like Life, has often 
been likened to a tree ; there must 
necessarily be many offshoots 
which diverge as they grow, many 
twigs which cannot join on to 
other twigs, though all owe their 
origin to the one Tree. We have 
too often demanded that unity 
should express itself in the twigs 
renouncing their separate develop- 
ments, but twigs, as do individuals, 
need space for growth, if that 
growth is to be robust, healthy and 
fruitful. 

The priceless contribution that 
The Theosophical Society could 


offer, and to a large extent has 
offered, to the world, is in the 
establishing and making manifest 
of a brotherliness which owes its 
strength, not to uniformity in 
expression, or in any number of 
expressions, but to those Truths 
which are superior to any presen- 
tation. When members charged 
with this great undertaking begin 
quarrelling over methods and 
expressions, they defeat their own 
purpose. Let others call us names, 
if they must. But among ourselves 
can we not much more definitely 
play the game by joyfully giving 
to each other and to the world 
that goodwill and understanding 
which would solve so many 
pressing problems ? Let there be 
friendly, though not too lengthy, 
discussion on methods ; but let us 
remember that more than method 
is the goal we all accept. 

A member should, surely, be 
free to accept any authority he 
wishes, or no authority if that 
pleases him ? Can we not imagine 
ri.P.B.’s wrath at members’ accla- 
mation of her as an authority, and 
yet also imagine her patience with 
some member who was passing 
through that stage of growth where 
reliance on authority is sought ? If 
The Secret Doctrine teaches us 
anything, it is that there are seven 
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times seven interpretations, and 
more, of every symbol — and may 
not many of H.P.B.’s sentences be 
taken as symbols ? Certainly, to 
quarrel over classifications, the 
meaning of words, the interpreta- 
tion of cosmic happenings, and so 
on, should be utterly foreign to any 
serious student. In reading the 
letters of the Masters, the times 
and the circumstances in which 
they were written should be care- 
fully considered before concluding 
that they can be applied to the 
problems of today. Many of the 
letters are, of course, of the nature 
of inspired scripture, in that they 
touch on things eternal, but some 
of them had a special and topical 
interpretation. In the recorded 
sayings of Jesus we see the same, 
as when the young man was told 
to sell all he had and gi%'e to 
the poor. The injunction was 
evidently directed to that partic- 
ular man, and would no doubt 
apply to many other young men, 
both then and today ; but it was 
obviously not intended for uni- 
versal application. It would be 
intolerant to insist that everyone 
should obey such a ruling. The 
only sound thing to do if we feel 
it strongly, is to follow the in- 
junction for ourselves, and to 
leave others to make their own 
decision entirely in their own 
way. 

A good deal of criticism has 
been directed against the identifi- 
cation of the Thcosophical Society 
with various movements. That 
such identification was never in- 
tended, is evident. What happened 
was that various movements and 
efforts were in their early days 
sponsored by interested members 


of the Society, and these — perhaps 
unwisely, though not unnaturally 
at our present stage of growth — 
endeavoured to enlist the interest 
of fellow-members, and were so 
far successful that there arose what 
looked suspiciously like identifica- 
tion. The educational movement 
is a case in point. This was an 
essentially pioneer movement, and 
none but a Thcosophist could 
have sponsored it. So with other 
movements. Orthodoxy may be 
waiting for a .lew step forward, 
but is rarely prepared to take it. 
A Thcosophist, having no axe to 
grind, and having no orthodox 
status to be injured, is able to 
do the pioneer work. For the 
time being, many members lend 
a hand, the particular movement 
gets talked about, and it tem- 
porarily takes up a perhaps too big 
proportion of our Lodge life. But 
gradually the Theosophically in- 
spired effort goes off on its own 
career, the Thcosophical Society 
ceasing thereafter to have even 
the semblance of “ identification ” 
with it. This process has happened 
over and over again, and we 
should rejoice in, rather than 
condemn, the fact that the Society 
brought to birth so many pioneer 
movements. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the Society is ulti- 
mately quite free of such pioneer 
efforts. A certain number of 
T. S. members, having found their 
dharma in this or that particular 
movement, may possibly decide to 
leave the Society, not, we hope, 
subsequently to condemn it, but 
ever after to feel gratitude that 
their own way to service was 
revealed to them through their 
association with it. 
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Mr. Hamilton-Jones, in his arti- 
cle, says that members of the E.S. 
were threatened with expulsion 
if they did not “ swallow a Church 
and a Saviour complete with 
Apostles I entirely disclaim such 
description of certain happenings 
of a few years ago. Mr. Jones’s 
way of putting it seems to me 
exaggerated and unfair. He is 
certainly not only jumping to 
conclusions which are not justified, 
but is also jumping away from 
generous conclusions to which a 
more sympathetic understanding 
would have brought him. E.S. 
members were not asked ' to 
“ swallow ” anything. They were 
merely asked to maintain a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards certain 
movements. Some members joined 
those movements, and some did 
not ; and a member’s decision in 
this and similar matters made not 
the slightest difference to his or 
her relationship with Dr. Besant. 
These movements are all going 
their own way, and not only has 
The Theosophical Society dropped 
any possible suggestion of identifi- 
cation with them, but the move- 
ments themselves have quite 
definitely indicated that they on 
their part desire no such identifi- 
cation. However, Mr. Hamilton- 
Jones knows quite well that the 
E.S. is a body of students whose 
whole aim is that they may, by 
such association, become more 
efficient members of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Some members 
of the Society may consider them 
misguided. Very well ; each, after 
all, must form his own conclusions. 
But why not at least give E. S. 
members credit for good inten- 
tions, and leave them space and 


freedom to grow in their own 
way ? 

In travelling round the world, I 
am amazed at the great things that 
have come about in the world 
owing to the inspiration of T. S. 
members. The Society, as such, 
is a powerful generating station. 
That the world does not so re- 
cognize it should not matter to 
members who are trying to live 
out the Light on the Path. With 
others they may ask. Whither the 
Society ? But they know that a 
wisdom greater than the human 
steadily presses it towards its goal. 
I have the greatest optimism for 
its progress from strength to 
strength, not necessarily in actual 
numbers (though that may come), 
but in the leverage that is steadily 
and increasingly being exercised 
by it in the great departments of 
thought and action. 

A South African friend speaks 
of having met several ex-members 
of the Society in the different 
countries he visited, and remarks 
that most of them are very bitter 
concerning past and present mem- 
bers of the Society, this being 
their main reason for having left 
the Society. We must all regret 
this, but is it not also a warning ? 
Is there not a tendency to confuse 
the work of the Society with the 
personalities of members, to let our 
grip on that work be loosened by 
the supposed foibles of individuals ? 

It is true that none of us have 
yet risen to a conscious feeling of 
goodwill to all mankind ; but a 
very definite step towards that 
accomplishment would be to feel 
goodwill towards all fellow mem- 
bers of the Society. At any 
rate, we can realize intellectually 
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that such goodwill would act as 
magic. Actively practised, it would 
lighten our many self-imposed 
burdens, would loosen our many 
tensions, would make us bigger. 
All this and more it could do for 
T. S. members. Having done it, 
what great purposes would the 
Society effect in the world at large ? 
What, backed by such members, 


would be the limits of its achieve- 
ment ? Such questions as these, 
members can answer only as they 
attain that bigness, that insight. 
What we do know already is that 
The Theosophical Society is the 
Masters' gift to the world, and 
that to all who will, is offered the 
opportunity of serving the world 
by means of that gift. 


II 

By GEOFFREY HODSON 


In the days of our orthodox 
religious life, wc were under the 
necessity of believing a religious 
statement “ because it was in the 
Bible ”. There inevitably comes 
a time, however, when an awakened 
mind is unable to continue its 
subservience to such authority. 
The answer, “ But it is in the 
Bible ”, has forced many of us out 
of orthodox religion. 

The discovery of Theosophy and 
the Theosophical Society comes as 
a great light. Here at last is a 
Society and a mode of study which 
is free from Bibles and all that 
Bibles are wrongly made to mean. 

But the student receives some- 
thing of a shock when he finds 
that within the Society exist a 
number of members — a small 
minority, it is true — who are still 
markedly “ Bible-conscious ”. The 
phrase, “ But it says (or does not 
say) so in The Secret Doctrine (or 
The Mahatma Letters) ”, is used, 
not legitimately as a reference to 
a possible source of information, 
but as a final and unfailing test 
of Truth. 

A “ Back to Bibles ” movement 
has appeared in recent years. 


This title may not be quite ac- 
curate, but it is back to something 
beginning with “ B ” and would 
appear to mean much the same 
thing. Such a movement has a 
legitimate place in a free-thinking 
Society so long as its members 
concede to those who do not join 
it the freedom of opinion which 
they claim for themselves. But 
when they are heard denouncing 
those who differ from them, and 
declaring unorthodox, and therefore 
untrue, newly polished facets of 
the diamond Truth uncovered 
since their Bibles were written, 
they become a danger to the health 
of the Movement. 

Such an attitude is, to this 
writer at any rate, a contravention 
of the root principle upon which 
the Theosophical membership is 
based. Freedom of thought and 
belief, within the limits of courtesy 
and of brotherhood, constitute that 
basis. Again and again our leaders 
have stressed the necessity for 
its preservation amidst differences 
which should enrich our work 
and without which it would be 
impoverished. Is it not the duty 
of every member also to guard 
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that freedom, and especially to 
guard his own thoughts and words 
lest he should fall into the untheo- 
sophical error of censuring and 
decrying those who differ from 
him in such matters as the 
interpretation of the Ancient Wis- 
dom, and the choice of sources 
of information ? 

Mr. Hamilton-Jones would ap- 
pear to have fallen into that 
error in his article in the February 
Theosophist. He tells us therein 
that the membership “ will have 
to relearn what Theosophy is 
Apparently the test of “ what 
Theosophy is ” is that it is Theo- 
sophy as originally revealed, all 
other and later interpretations 
being not Theosophy. 

If Mr. Hamilton-Jones will for- 
give me, wc here have Bible- 
consciousness in excelsis. The 
suggestion is put forward that 
because of the departure from 
original revelation the Theosophical 
Society is to be regarded as “ ‘ A 
stranded carcass on some sandbank 
of thought ’, dead but not buried ”. 
Further, that “ probably the present 
value of the Theosophical Society 
is negligible ” ; and “ It is a sad 
fact that wc have departed from 
the straight and narrow path and 
have wandered into the highways 
and byways of intriguing side- 
issues ”. As one who has visited 
and worked in Sections round 
the world, I affirm that the 
Theosophical Society the world 
over is very much alive and is 
exerting a profound influence upon 
the lives of thousands of its 
members and upon the thought of 
its time. The President’s Address 


reports progress in Section after 
Section — progress to which at first 
hand I can bear witness. True, 
it is not progress back to anything, 
but progress forward to ever 
newer and wider interpretations 
and expressions of Theosophy ; it 
is an expansion, not a contraction, 
as a “ Back to Bibles ” policy 
would be. 

Complete freedom of thought 
and belief and method of research 
within the limits of courtesy is the 
basis of the life Theosophical. 
Indeed, it is only in and by virtue 
of such freedom that individual 
discovery and illumination can be 
attained. Again and again our 
leaders have stressed the necessity 
for complete freedom and tolerance 
between students. In the first year 
of his office, our new President 
has forcefully struck the keynote 
of tolerance and inclusiveness. 
Those who voted for him — and 
surely most of those who did not — 
must rejoice in his evident inten- 
tion to continue in the tradition of 
his predecessors in office in this 
particular at least, and to preserve 
and protect that freedom of 
thought and opinion for which 
the Theosophical Society so 
uniquely stands. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Hamil- 
ton-Jones is an older student and 
worker than myself, I would 
venture, in conclusion, to remind 
him of the following great passage 
from the Bhagavad Gita: 

Mankind comes to Me along 
many roads, and along whatsoever 
road a man approacheih Me, on 
that road do 1 welcome him, for 
all roads are Mine. 



GOD'S -THOUGHT OF HIMSELF 

By ANNIE BESANT 


NEVER yet has been broken 
T he Silence eternal : 

Never yet has been spoken 
In accents supernal, 

God's Thought of Himself. 

We are groping in blindness, 

WJio yearn to behold Him ; 

B%it in wisdom and kindness 
In Darkness He folds Him, 

Till the Soul learns to see. 

So the veil is unriven 

That hides the all- Holy : 

So no token is given 

T hat satisfies wholly 

The cravings of man. 

But, unhasting, advances 

The march of the ages : 

To T ruth-seekers' glances 
Unrolling the pages 

Of God's revelation. 

Impatience unheeding, 

T ime, slowly revolving. 

Unresting, unspeeding, 

/ s ever evolving 

Fresh truths about God. 

Human speech has not broken 
The stillness supernal. 

Yet ever is spoken 

T hrough Silence eternal, 

With growing distinctness, 

God's Thought of Himself. 
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“YOU”— THE PRESIDENT’S NEW BOOK 


Dr. Arundale's latest commentary on Theosophy is a 
challenge to “ You". “ You" is the title of his new hook 
just being issued by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar. Every chapter is related to “ You " — you and 
your family, your business and your leisure, your world in 
peace and war, you and death, you and your goal. The 
President has plotted out the whole Theosophical con- 
ception in terms of “ You ” — it is a fundamental book, 
which every “ You" should have on his side-table. One 
of the chapterSf “ You and Love ", is reproduced below, 
by no means the most striking in the book, hut it may 
whet your appetite for more. 

CHAPTER IX 

YOU AND LOVE 


T HEOSOPHICALLY speak- 
ing, Love is the most 
wonderful power, the most wonder- 
ful quality, in the Avorld. The 
greatest of all powers and quali- 
ties is Love. 

Love is in fact the purest reflec- 
tion both of the unity and of the 
creative power of Life, of God, 
of Nature. Love is the truest 
knowledge any individuality, of 
whatever kingdom of nature, can 
ever possess of all that life really 
is, of all that life can and shall be. 

Love is the Great Experience, 
the mystical transcendence of the 
less, the mystic dwelling on 
Olympian heights, the splendid 
merging of time in that eternity 
which sent time forth. 

Love creates the world, sustains 
the world, regenerates the world. 
Love is the beginning of growth, 
the way of growth, the end of 
growth. 


Love is the heart of all things, 
and shines in and through them 
more and more unto their perfect 
unfoldment. There is nothing from 
which love is absent, however ugly, 
however seemingly debased. There 
is nothing which love does not 
glorify. Love is the golden chain 
which makes all things one. There 
is no one, nothing, ignorant or 
devoid of love, be it but the love 
Life has for him. While the love 
of man for man may fail, or the 
love of man for animal, or the 
love of man for flower or tree or 
weed or stone or earth, or the 
love of any one for any other, 
the love of Life for all never 
fails. For the love of Life knows 
no exclusions, is constant to all 
things, and is present in tenderness 
even where no love is seen by 
mortal eyes. 

Love is the Law and its fulfil- 
ling. Love is Justice. Love is the 
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universal friend, and comforts all 
according to the measure of their 
need. 

Love is the Real in the unreal, 
the Light in the darkness. Life 
in the midst of that shadow of life 
which we call death. 

Love is Life, Happiness, Peace, 
Confidence, Endurance, Comrade- 
ship, Immortality. 

Such is Love as Theosophy sees 
it. Such is the nature of your 
love, however feeble, however poor, 
however selfish, h<jwever narrow. 
It may he a passionate love, an 
exacting love, an aggressive love, 
a bargaining love. It may be a 
love that comes and goes, flitting 
from object to object, from person 
to person, from desire to desire. 
It may be a coarse love. 

Yet amidst all the dross, the 
vulgar dross, the ignoble dross, the 
sordid dross, the ugly dross, the 
coarse dross, there is shining a 
diamond, however small, of spark- 
ling beauty and infinite promise. 
It is the diamond of Life’s sublime 
purpose and eternal meaning, and 
no external circumstances, no 
ignorance of man, no carelessness 
of man, no vulgarity of man, can 
ever dull this diamond of love, 
though they may hide its light. 

Each one of us has experienced 
this love, somewhere and somehow. 
It has an infinite variety of 
permutations and combinations. 
It is a link between an infinitude 
of objects. It lives where we often 
think nothing is but death. 

If you will look over your life, 
you will find love in a myriad 
circumstances. You will find it in 
love for relatives, in love for some 
cherished objects of childhood, for 
some little comrade just your own 


young age, for some hobby, for a 
game, for a teacher. You will 
find it in hero-worship with its 
changing objectives ; in those de- 
lightful boy-and-girl comradeships 
which come and go impermanent, 
but are indeed eternal while they 
last ; in the adoration you may 
have had while young for some 
much older person who happens 
to be able to kindle your fire ; in 
the beginning of a love for causes 
and chivalrous adventurings ; in 
a love, even, for clothes and self- 
adornment. 

And then comes the time for 
the* ^randes passions which also 
come and go impermanent, yet 
which, while they last, are never- 
ending. Hero-worship on a pro- 
founder scale will have its place, 
and admiration for teacher, pro- 
fessor, athletic genius, film-star, 
actor or actress. Fiery enthusiasm 
there may also be, for some forlorn 
hope, for some adventure against 
a passionately hated injustice or 
wrong. There may also be a love 
for the profession whereby you 
earn your livelihood, for some 
sport, for some leisure occupation. 

And later on marriage, the 
conception of children, the bringing 
of them into the world, the 
guarding and guiding of them in 
youth, the proud watching of them 
as they begin to find their feet on 
the pathway of life, and then a 
happy-sad losing of them as they 
find, and go, the way all others 
have found and have gone. Then 
a love of memories to add to the 
love which needs must change, 
though not diminish, as change its 
cherished objects. 

To all these should now come 
in its own due time the love of 
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the future, and, is it too much 
to say, even the love of death 
itself, at last recognised to be no 
demon of separation or loss but 
rather an Angel of the Larger 
Life. Ignorance forbids such love 
to most, yet it is one of the most 
splendid manifestations of love, 
in which some day we shall rejoice 
exceedingly. A mighty love indeed 
is the love of the glorious future, 
the eager looking forward to it, 
the impatience for the time when 
there shall be ‘no more, even 
seeming, partings, when the lessons 
of the human world shall have 
been learned, when you and those 
near and dear to you shall move 
onwards together in undisturbable 
comradeship, and in ever-growing 
joy. That love, too, has yet to be 
experienced. 

Let us exalt, too, that beautiful 
sign of Life’s glory, deep and as 
yet unfathomable mystery, the 
sacrament of falling in love. 

Nothing is more wonderful, in- 
deed, than a falling in love, better 
were it called a rising in love, even 
though we may fall out as often 
as we fall in. While it lasts it is 
perfection. While it lasts we have 
never experienced anything like it. 
While it lasts it lifts us out of 
time into eternity, out of our 
smaller selves into an almost un- 
believable, and certainly indes- 
cribable, infinity. While it lasts 
it is Divinity come down to earth. 
While it lasts it is earth ascended 
into Heaven. And it matters not 
that it endures but for an hour, 
but for a month, but for a 
year, to be succeeded by despair, 
devastation, disillusionment, dark- 
ness. While it lasts it is eternal, 
and that is enough. 


And what of sex, that sex of 
which we are so much afraid that 
we endow it with fearfulness and 
taboo in order to justify our fear ? 

What is love, what is sex, what 
is even sexuality — using this word 
in its generally accepted meaning 
— but the instinct in the One of 
self-preservation, and in the indi- 
vidual of becoming more like Life, 
which is ever creating and re- 
producing ? Is there aught more 
natural, or more necessary than 
sex ? 

There is nothing inherently the 
matter, wrong, with sex or with 
sexuality. But there is frequently 
something gravely the matter with 
them in their expression in these 
lower worlds. Selfishness is the 
matter with them. Selfishness is 
the wrong we too often commit 
in the name of love, in the name 
of sex. And sexuality, of which 
none need feel ashamed, becomes 
an object of shame because it is 
selfish and sometimes cruel. 

The purer the love, the purer 
the sex, the purer the sexuality, 
the more it gives, the more it 
guards and protects, the less it 
bargains for return, the less it is 
indifferent to its fruits. When we 
love for our small self-satisfaction, 
when we commit a sexual act 
because it fulfils a momentary 
craving, casting away the contri- 
butor to our convenience when we 
have no longer any need, then 
indeed is love ugly with dross, and 
we have poured dirt upon the 
diamond. The act of loving, be 
it sexual or of any other kind, is 
one of the greatest sacraments of 
life, making life holy that it may 
the sooner become whole. Birth 
is . a sacrament. Puberty is a 
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sacrament. Entry into full citizen- 
ship of the Motherland is a sacra- 
ment. The engaging in a career 
for life is a sacrament. Marriage 
is a sacrament. The conceiving 
of children is a sacrament. Dying 
is a sacrament. And other great 
sacraments there are, known to the 
faiths of the world. But what 
greater sacrament than falling in 
love and the fruits of falling in 
love ? What greater sacrament 
than the opening of the srsaller life 
to a larger consciousness which is 
love in its truest meaning and most 
profound reality ? 

Is not the most wonderful 
mystery of life the One becoming 
the many, and then, out of the 
many, two becoming one, that once 
again the One may become the 
many ? 

It is the tragedy of today that 
love has become commonplace, a 
thing of little account, a commer- 
cial affair of giving and taking, of 
no giving without the quid pro quo 
of a return, a small pleasure which 
may be indulged at convenience, 
something to giggle about, to be 
clumsily mysterious about, to enjoy 
as one enjoys a cigarette, or some 
article of food, or some sensation 
of an everyday kind. 

It is the tragedy of modern life 
that we are cowards enough to be 
the slaves of our desires and base 
deserters of their natural effects. 
There is no word more condemna- 
tory of the way in which we live 
than “ contraceptive ”. Some most 
rightly abhor the idea it involves. 
Yet in these days of semi-savagery 
the weak must somehow be pro- 
tected against the cruel and reckless 
passions of the strong. Never 
should love be thus degraded and 


debased. But it is debased. And 
weapons must be available against 
its ignominy, just as we need police 
to protect the law-abiding against 
the criminal. 

It is the tragedy of modern life 
that the apotheosis of love in mar- 
riage is degraded into casualness 
and into an insignificant incident 
which we may assume lightly and 
break lightly. Marriage is, perhaps, 
the holiest act in which any human 
being can participate. It is a 
solemn dedication and consecration, 
prior to a divine creation which 
is only possible by the intervention 
of* the very Heart of Life. Love 
invokes. Marriage prepares the 
way. Life descends. Through 
marriage we enter the sanctum 
sanctorum of Life, and therein 
should be infinitely reverent and 
abundantly happy. Yet, to such 
a pass has so-called civilisation 
brought us that marriage means 
little or nothing to most of us. 
It has become a playground for 
what is in fact the truest form of 
immorality, the lack of self-control, 
of honour, of dignity. Divorce is 
so easy. It must needs be, when 
marriage is even easier still. And 
dare we condemn divorce when 
we do not honour marriage ? 

Truly, the sacrament of marriage 
may exist outside its conventional 
ceremonial and religious forms. 
It is not necessary to go through 
a ceremony in order to be truly 
and reverently married. Yet the 
inner sacredness of marriage should 
surely find reflection in some 
noble outer recognition and form, 
in some external observance 
testifying to our reverence and 
to our will to live honourably in 
the new state vouchsafed to us. 
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Marriage — the Registry Office ! 
From the sublime to the ridiculous, 
one might indeed say ... to 
the blasphemous. ‘There is little 
hope for the well-being of the 
world while we drag into the 
gutter some of life’s most precious 
gifts. 

We often talk, in other depart- 
ments of life, of the need for 
reconstruction, for a new deal, 
for vital readjustment. Yet no- 
where is there greater depression, 
greater misery, tharf in the realm of 
love. If the world had a new deal 
in love, if our educational systems 
were to take in hand scrious'ly 
the education of the young in 
the true art of loving, soon 
would deprcssi(^n lift itself from 
all other fields of living. If our 
educational systems made educa- 
tion for service their keynote, 
love would soon return to its 
rightful place in the lives of men 
and women. But education has 
lost, or it may be has not yet 
found, its soul ; and its soullessness 
is reflected in the ugly forms in 
which beautiful love is dungeoned. 

Let us not be afraid of love, 
but let us place love in a sacred 
place and worship it. 

Let us not be afraid of falling 
in and out of love, but let us fall 
in reverently and fall out gratefully 
and honourably. 

Above all, let us cherish love’s 
fruits as these may follow from 
actions which, in their results, 
show that after all we are Gods, 
even though but in the becoming. 
It is the Divine in us which causes 
us to be able to do the most 
marvellous thing in the world. 
Let us not fear our divinity, still 
less run away from it, desert it 


basely. And let us ever remember 
that woman is the shrine of that 
which, in every kingdom of nature, 
is life’s supreme event. She is the 
appointed guardian of all life as it 
treads, birth after birth, its pilgrim 
way ; and she is the awakener 
in man of those noble qualities 
which it is, in part, his mission 
and purpose to show forth in kingly 
splendour. 

That women should be treated 
as they nrc so often treated in this 
world of ignorance, that they 
themselves should often so far 
forget their womanhood as to i)ros- 
titute their glories to the pursuit 
of ugliness, that men should pros- 
titute their own priceless chivalry 
to cruelty and to horrors far worse 
than the most terrible circum- 
stances of iiKjuisitions and persecu- 
tions : all these condemn us as still 
infinitely far from even reasonably 
civilised living, and no less iar 
from an understanding of the true 
nature of love. 

Yet love still dwells in our hearts, 
and reigns as it can. I’oor in 
dominion, indeed ; yet never quite 
dethroned. And this is our 
certainty for the future amidst 
the darkness of the present. 

Hatred often stalks abroad. 
Cruelty often seems to go uncheck- 
ed. Selfishness would appear to be 
the most closely followed rule of 
life. The oppression of the weak 
by the strong seems as if it would 
never cease. Ugliness rears its 
head and pours its contemptuous 
gaze upon the beautiful. War 
ever threatens. Injustice remains 
unchecked. Discord flourishes. 

Yet love is unconquered because 
unconquerable. All else shall pass 
away, but never love. ^ / 



THE CULT OF OUR LADY IN RUSSIA 

By E. SOLOVSKY 


I N Theosophical literature and 
in particular in the teaching 
concerning the World Mother, 
we find more than once promi- 
nently mentioned the cult of the 
Holy Virgin in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its absence 
in Protestantism. There* is no 
reference to the Greek Catholic or 
Orthodox Church. But Our Lady 
is worshipped in the eastern branch 
of Christianity no less than in its 
western branch. Her cult in 
Slavonic countries is, one would say, 
no less deep, but not so much expres- 
sed in outer forms, not so deified ; 
for instance, there are images of 
Her heavenly coronation, but not 
the dogma of Her coronation. The 
West knows Her more as the Holy 
Mary, the Holy Virgin (la Sainte 
Vierge) ; in the East She is more 
worshipped as Mother, God’s 
Mother, and also as the Mother of 
the human race and its protector 
and defender. 

Her holy name is always so near, 
so often used. “ Divine Mother, 
Queen of Heaven,” cries out an 
old woman, when she is either in 
sorrow or in danger. ” The Divine 
Mother will guard me,” says to 
himself a young lonely pilgrim 
before starting on his journey. 
An earthly mother confides her 
children to the Heavenly Mother, 
when obliged to leave them alone. 
Our favourite rosary, known as 
‘‘ Our Lady’s rosary ”, is made 
from seeds of a plant — Coix 


lacrimae — said to be the one grown 
out of the tears of the Divine 
Mother and specially brought to 
our lands from Mount Athos. A 
small and fragrant and healing 
plant — Thymus Seprillum — is 
called in North Russia the herb of 
the Divine Mother. 

There are everywhere in Russia 
many churches in Her name. In 
Pe,trograd the St. Isaac Cathedral 
is the chief one, but the people 
prefer the cathedral of our Lady 
of Kazan. The chief cathedral in 
the ancient Kremlin in Moscow 
was Our Lady Ascension Cathed- 
ral where our Tsars were 
coronated. One of the four great 
Lents of the year is Our Lady 
Ascension which falls on the 
1st of August and lasts for a 
fortnight. Our Lady’s festivals 
are always held very sacred. There 
is an old Russian saying round the 
merry spring Festival of Annuncia- 
tion, which tells us ; “ Even the 
bird docs not make its nest, and 
the maiden docs not make her 
tress ” during this immortal 
festival. In olden times in some 
provincial villages girls dressed up 
their hair at the end of the day 
and then slept with some ribbons 
round their heads. 

Our “ Akathists,” a kind of long 
litanies in ancient Slavonic 
languages, in honour of the Holy 
Mother, are especially poetical and 
touching. Many wonderful epithets, 
full of ecstatic exuberations, we 
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find in these litanies in Her 
honour. In other words, here the 
human heart is in its highest and 
best moods. 

It would need a special article 
to deal with Her images, which 
are to us instruments to express 
our ideas or thoughts on the 
different aspects of the Divine 
Being. There is no home in 
Russia without Her images. No 
man in Russia will enter a 
house with his hat on ; every 
home is considered a little 
private church; as a matter of 
fact we have images of I|er 
in every room, even in vestibules, 
kitchens, stables. A small silver 
image of the Divine Mother is 
usually given to a child to carry 
round its neck together with its 
cross. Bride and bridegroom are 
blessed with holy images of Christ 
and Holy Mary before the mar- 
riage ceremony, and these images 
are brought to the church during 
the nuptial ritual and then kept 
reverently all through life. Miracu- 
lous are these images of Our 
Lady ! To the left of the “ King’s 
door ” or entrance of the ikonostase 
— a wooden partition of eastern 
churches between the sanctuary 
and the church itself — according 
to ancient tradition the image of 
the Lady of the Annunciation is 
always placed, annunciation being 
“ the beginning (the door) of our 
salvation ”. To the right hand of 
the “ King’s door ” is placed the 
image of Christ. 

One of Her favourite ikones is 
also the image known as “ The 
Veil of Our Lady,” where we see 
Her, protecting the earth with Her 
holy veil. Her veil plays a large 
role in Her litanies and prayers. 


Legends further tell us that when 
She honoured with Her visit the 
cell of a saint, the air was filled 
with the fragrance of roses after 
Her disappearance. A modem 
theologian and mystic dedicates 
his book “ To the very pure and 
fragrant name of the Virgin 
Mary ” (Rev. P. Florensky). The 
Russian philosopher and poet, 
Vladimir Soloviav, (” Pater Maria- 
nus ” of Russian poetry) always 
associated Her manifestations to 
him with rose fragrance — “ Heaven 
and earth all around breathed 
with roses ”. In symbolical pre- 
sentation, the Church is imagined 
as a majestic woman with the 
mystical rose on Her bosom. 

The popular conception of the 
Holy Mother is more creative and 
mystical, and goes even beyond 
the limits of the theological dogmas 
of the Church. It goes even 
further than the Church art. To 
people in the mass She is tlj,e 
personification of the divine com- 
passion, beyond all its limits and 
barriers. And as such She is held 
as an antithesis to Christ’s justice, 
to Him as a right but inflexible 
Judge. Because, even when the 
scale of the balance shows clearly 
the burden of a sinner’s deeds, 
even then She will try to find 
some way to save the condemned 
from the horrors of hell. Sometimes 
she finds that a single kind word 
or deed outweighs all life’s sins. 
She is figured as throwing a fine 
silk thread into hell with the hope 
of helping some condemned soul 
to escape and to be free. 

Wonderful are the popular 
legends about the Holy Mother; 
sometimes She descends from 
heaven and wanders on earth. 
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Once shelter and food were refused 
to Her in a certain village. When 
She gives this account afterwards, 
all in Paradise are filled with 
indignation and command that 
the uncharitable village shall be 
punished. But She descends again 
and protects the village under Her 
veil from the rightly deserved 
punishment. According to one 
legend, She has once for all 
gained grace from Her Divine Son 
with Her many prayers* for the 
poor sinners in hell, and because 
hell’s Hame could not be abolished 
for ever, its fire is extinguish- 
ed every year from Easter to 
Ascension Day — a period most holy 
in the Greek- Russian calendar. An 
old Russian apocryphal “ Pilgri- 
mage of the Divine Mother to the 
place of suffering ” has a certain 
likeness to the Egyptian legend, 
“ The Descend of Isis (or Ishtar) to 
Hell,” and forms a cultural and reli- 
gious link with Egyptian tradition. 
-I According to clerical tradition 
fikhe Divine Mother was very 
fjictive in Apostolic work during 
^er earth-life and stood as Head 
ih the small community of Christ’s 
disciples after His death. When 
the twelve Apostles drew lots 
for the country in which each 
should preach the new gospel, it 
Us said that she also took part in 
it and Her lot was for the ancient 
Iberia in the Caucasus.* Mount 
Athos in Greece is also under Her 
special protection. 

Even after Her Ascension She 
has not left earth without Her 


protection. Her greatest and 
dearest help is for dying persons, 
those who are to be born into a 
world new and strange to them ; 
She accompanies them into the 
new regions, hiding them with 
Her veil from the horrible vision 
of “ dog-like devils,” particularly in 
the case of those who have 
mountain-loads of sins behind 
them. During Her visits to earth 
She is accompanied sometimes by 
St. John the Evangelist and 
St. John the Baptist, and some- 
times by a procession of twelve holy 
virgins — St. Catharina, St. Bar- 
bara and others. Her most solemn 
Festival of Ascension is associated 
in the Russian Church with the 
mysterious Festival of St. Sophia 
Divine Wisdom This Festival 
is the apotheosis of the third 
aspect of the Holy Trinity, the 
feminine aspect of the Deity. 

1 had once a happy occasion 
to visit an ancient Russian 
monastery in Petchory — now on 
the territory of Esthonia — where 
are preserved many documents of 
the time of Tsar John the Terrible 
(16th century). In the library are 
many manuscripts, and among 
them one giving the description 
of all properties belonging to the 
monastery. To our surprise we 
found among them inventories of 
the monastery written as though 
all were personal possessions of 
our Lady ! For instance : “ And 
also Our Divine Holy Mother 
has such and such a quantity of 
desiatins of land for the purpose 


* According to one legend, St. Thomas received as his lot India, and there he preached the 
new teaching to the Prince Joasaph (I^rince Gautama). Under this name the Prince was later 
canonised in the Russian Church in the I6th century ; the life of St. Joasaph gives the exact 
biography of Prince Gautama, Lord Buddha. 

^ Sec the Hook of Solamo's Wisdom in the Greek and Russian Bible— a non-canonical book 
absent from the Latin Bible. 
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of cultivation and so many 
desiatins of meadows on the other 
side of the river . . . Further, 

Our Lady Divine Mother in such 
and such a village possesses so 
many cows and sheep . . . 
And in such and such a village 
Our Lady has two ‘ black 


priests ’ and one ‘ white ’ / ‘ 
It seems to me that such 
description of earthly possessions 
attributed to the Heavenly Queen 
is the best expression of our 
relationship to Her and of our 
devotion and faith to the Holy 
Virgin. 


„ . V ' people call monk priests " black priests " to distinguish them from " white " or married 
(laic) priests, as generally are our priests. 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER 

Who is that goddess to whom men should pray, 

But her from whom their hearts have turned away, 

Out of whose virgin being they were born, 

Whose mother nature they have named with scorn 
Calling its holy substance common clay. 

Yet from this so despised earth was made 
The milky whiteness of those queens who swayed 
Their generations with a light caress, 

And from some image of whose loveliness 
The heart built up high heaven when it prayed. 

Lover, your heart, the heart on which it lies, 

Your eyes that gaze and those alluring eyes, 

Your lips, the lips they kiss, alike had birth 
Within that dark divinity of earth. 

Within that mother being you despise. 

Ah, when I think this earth on which / tread 
Hath borne these blossoms of the lovely dead. 

And makes the living heart / love to beat, 

I Look with sudden awe beneath my feet 
As you with erring reverence overhead. 

A.E. in Collected Poems 



A THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


This Forum is conducted by students of Theosophy, 
who will be glad to receive questions of public interest 
dealing with the application of Theosophy to the con- 
undrums they pose. Answers will also be welcome, not only 
to new questions but also to questions which have already 
been answered, but which it seems desirable to be answered 
either more fully or differently. The questions will be 
serially numbered and will subsequently be referred to by 
their respective numbers. Questions from non-members 


of the Theosophicql Society 
list of questions awaiting 
end of the Forum. 

SUICIDE 

/ . Is suicide worth while ? 

Emphatically not. It is a case 
of out of the frying pan into the 
tire, for since each individual life 
has its own particular time- 
schedule you are simply throwing 
a spanner into the machinery by 
committing suicide, and you hang 
about on the other side of death 
till the time-schedule has been 
completed, impotent to do any 
good and with a very unpleasant 
sense of having shirked your 
physical plane obligations. You 
probably leave others to clean up 
the mess which you should have 
faced, and the effect of making the 
mess and of not facing it with 
courage will be waiting to descend 
upon you in due course on the 
physical plane itself. 

It is always better to go through 
with the effects rather than to try 
to cut them short. For this reason 
Theosophists do not as a rule re- 
commend putting an incurable 
sufferer out of his agony, though 


will be specially welcome. A 
answer will be found at the 

from the ordinary point of view 
this would seem the most com- 
passionate course. Better to see 
things through, though any allevia- 
tion may surely be sought which 
does not involve the individual in 
responsibility for suffering caused 
to others in the discovery of the 
alleviating substance. 

If our own suffering be dimin- 
ished through the adding of suffer- 
ing to another, it is surely clear 
that other suffering must come to 
us in lieu of the suffering we have 
transferred to another. We may 
free ourselves from one disease, 
but we enmesh ourselves in another. 
We may vaccinate ourselves out of 
smallpox. We may stop up the 
smallpox outlet for ill-living. But 
ill-living will out, even if the 
smallpox outlet be denied to it. 
And thus doctors find new diseases 
to take the place of old. — G.S.A. 

EFFECTS AND CAUSES 

2. Can we postpone effects 
which are due to us ? 
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Surely, up to a certain point. 
We can sometimes introduce what 
we may call new causes, and these 
will modify the effects either by 
changing their nature, or by 
postponing them. Death may 
normally be scheduled for a certain 
date. But we may actually die 
later, because causes have inter- 
vened which modify the death 
date. Even at very high levels of 
advancement there is by no means 
perfect foresight, since within the 
inevitable necessity# there is a quite 
definite freedom which produces a 
certain uncertainty — the uncer- 
tainty sometimes being more 
certain than wc should expect. 

While we are in the midst of 
effects we are also generating 
causes, and these often affect the 
effects in the midst of which we 
live. Nothing is final at any time, 
since everything is continuing in 
the present and is going on into 
the future. Nothing is ever finished. 
We cannot say that we have 
finished at last with such and such 
an effect, for effects are powers 
and we are continually adding to 
them and tempering them. 

Hence we may postpone, or 
anticipate, or substantially modify. 
Yet no effect is ever lost even to 
the slightest extent, for effects are 
wealth and we do not throw away 
wealth. — G.S.A. 

DIVORCE 

3. Is divorce ri^ht ? 

Who is anyone to set himself 
up as an arbiter for other people 
as to what is and what is not right 
for them ? He has enough to do 
to decide what is right and what 
is wrong for him. With this re- 


servation, however, it may be said 
generally that divorce is not natural 
to life. Marriage is one of the 
most beautiful reflections of the 
very essence of Life, and its beauty 
should last a lifetime. But in 
these days of confusion and ignor- 
ance marriage has largely lost its 
sanctity, is to no small an extent 
the outcome of artificial passion 
and sex-stimulation. Thus estab- 
lished in the fleeting, its beauty, 
such a^ there was, soon fades ; 
and surely divorce is preferable to 
intolerable propinquity. We are 
at a very physical stage of the 
evolutionary process, and therefore 
all conditions and relationships 
must needs be impermanent. 
Hence the machinery of imper- 
manence exists to fulfil it. On 
principle divorce is unthinkable. 
In practice it is very expedient. — 
G. S. A. 

IS THERE PURPOSE IN PAIN 
AND SUFFERING? 

4. What worries me is man's 
cruelty towards animals, and 
vivisection especially. Why must 
animals suffer these terrible things ? 
It seems logical to suppose that, in 
some way or other, they have also 
their karma. But is it already 
of such a nature that they have 
to suffer such pain ? And what 
does it teach them ? Fear towards 
man. I cannot sec that it teaches 
them anything but fear and hate, 
because of the pains they have to 
suffer. What bad karma can a 
mouse or a dog have acquired by 
past deeds ? And if it is not 
karma, but something entirely new, 
which is not the outcome of former 
actions, of what use is it then ? 
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Your difficulty seems to spring 
from the conception of pain and 
suffering as an evil per se, in all 
places and under all circumstances. 
You seem to think that pain and 
suffering in this world are justified 
only as the consequence of evil 
deeds done in the past. Is this 
your idea ? Then let us try to 
look at the problem from the 
opposite angle, for do not forget 
that truth down here is at least a 
two-sided proposition, if. not a 
many-faceted one. 

Could you agree with me that 
pain and suffering may work 
preventively, may keep one in 
future from inflicting them on 
others ? If so, would not they 
then be a blessing instead of an 
evil ? Is it inevitable, or logical, 
that they only awaken fear and 
hatred, and the evil passions ? I 
do not think so. May not they 
as well, or rather more so, arouse 
pity and compassion, and the 
resolve never to inflict them on 
others, knowing from (.me’s own 
experience what misery they bring ? 
This, at any rate, is the principle 
that underlies the idea of the law 
of Karma. 

It is of great importance for 
you to realise this. We may call 
it the corrective power of pain 
and suffering, teaching the indi- 
vidual by his own sufferings not 
to give pain to others, rousing in 
him through self-pity the higher 
emotions of pity and compassion 
for others. If this is true, then 
feaf and hatred, instead of being 
the normal reaction to pain and 
suffering, are much more the per- 
version of the latter’s real intent. 

It would be as wicked a per- 
version, of course, if in this 


corrective tendency, we were going 
to look for reasons in order to 
justify our cruelties towards ani- 
mals and our fellow-men. It is 
quite a different thing, on the 
one hand, to leave that correc- 
tion as a prerogative to the 
impersonal, all-knowing and all- 
beneficent power of God or Nature 
or Karma ; on the other hand to 
demand the right to it for our- 
selves, easily swayed as we are 
by selfish motives and led astray 
by ignorance. * I entirely share 
your abhorrence of vivisection for 
example. Whatever reasons may 
be ‘adduced in defence of it, they all 
have their roots in these two — ignor- 
ance and egotism, the former being 
the intellectual, the latter the moral 
negation of the unity of all life. 

Pain .and suffering are indeed 
the most potent aids toward the 
realisation of that oneness of all 
life. I have great exj)eclation that 
by pain — even though “ innocently” 
suffered by the animals, because 
they have not yet developed 
the discriminative faculty between 
good and evil — these our younger 
brothers may grow into better men, 
when reaching individualisation, 
than 1 fear our own race h.as been. 

But 1 hear you murmuring that 
joy and pleasure may be perhaps 
more effective to the same end, 
because of the happy state of mind 
of which they arc productive, and 
which therefore can only think of 
sharing it with others. For this is 
the quality of happiness that it is 
never self-centred. And truly, I 
must confess that you are right, 
though I might point out that the 
spectacle of the world shows rather 
a contrary scene, namely how 
pleasure or joy often hardens 
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more than it softens people’s 
hearts, making them callous and 
indifferent to other people’s suffer- 
ings. If only they could keep 
these — hardness and indifference — 
out of their own lives ! I will put 
it this way : that, just as fear and 
hatred are a perverted reaction to 
pain and suffering, in the same 
way indifference and callousness 
and hardness of heart are a perver- 
sion of joy and pleasure. 

What then, from the standpoint 
we have reached, 'is the use of joy 
and pleasure, considered as means 
for the law of karma to further the 
evolutionary process ? If pain and 
suffering have a preventive and 
corrective effect towards evil-doing, 
joy and pleasure tend to keep us 
in the good ways. As the conse- 
quence of good deeds done in the 
past, and also in their own nature, 
they are a potent incitement to 
continue to do good. They may 
not guard us against doing wrong 
to others, but their power is to 
entice us so to do and maintain us 
in the good. 

Both, pain and suffering, as well 
as joy and pleasure, are indispen- 
sable as the “ pairs of opposites ” 
through which all expressions of 
life, animal and human, mineral 
and vegetal, angelic and divine, 
are more and more sanctified and 
hallowed by the gradual realisation 
of deeper and deeper strata of the 
oneness of all life, and of the 
eternal happiness, free from ephe- 
meral pleasures and pains, joys 
and sufferings, which is the essence 
of its being. — A. J. H. 

SCIENCE AND THE TRINITY 

5. You refer to the Trinity as 
essential in religion and perhaps a 


fact in nature. Can you prove 
that assertion by Science ? 

I do not want to prove anything. 
You cannot prove anything worth 
while. I do not think Science 
recognizes that Trinity in life. 
Does anyone know if it does ? 
What Science does recognize is the 
existence of the Spiritual Govern- 
ment of the World. I do not 
think it is necessary for anyone to 
enumerate examples, but Millikan 
is one . that occurs to me. The 
greater scientists realize that a 
tremendous driving intelligence 
must be a great guiding force in 
the world. When it comes to 
details of that guidance, they 
will not have it. Science is not 
ultimate. Who is going to prove 
the fundamental realities of life? 

Science only places before us a 
certain aspect of the truth which 
consciousness is able to realize. 
Beyond that, Science does not go, 
but Science realizes that there is 
an infinitude of discovery that is 
yet to be made. But it would not 
matter to me whether Science did 
or did not approve. Science is just 
as much unlearning as it is learn- 
ing. The Science of today will be 
largely contradicted by the Science 
of tomorrow. Science is a fluidic 
thing. I am concerned with the 
fundamental realities which are far 
beyond Science, but which may 
none-the-less be true though 
Science has not yet discovered 
them. I do not want to be limited 
by Science, though one recognizes 
the marvellous splendours d of 
Science. Science brings into the 
physical plane great truths and 
makes them real. I dare say 
Science will enter into the spirit of 
the Trinity later. — G. S. A. 
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ANGELS IN THE HUMAN 
KINGDOM 

6. If some angels are incarnated 
as men, are there any ways in 
which we can recognize them apart 
from clairvoyance ? 

There have been cases where 
the higher kind of nature-spirits 
are incarnated amongst us, but 
they are very rare. Probably in 
your school days you may have 
heard the story of Undina, and 
how, for the sake of love of a man, 
she was drawn from her normal 
life beneath the water. There is 
a certain foundation for things of 
that sort. They have occurred, but 
they have always been very rare. 

How would you know such a 
person ? I have seen one or two 
in the course of my life — at least 
two of them. You would probably 
describe them as fairylike — incon- 
stant, rather irresponsible, living 
not as the rest of us do, but very 
much attracted to all things in 
nature. I hardly know of a single 
word that would accurately char- 
acterize the type. It is that flying 
from one thing to another, a sort 
of irresponsibility, which we might 
call butterflylike. 

I have read that at other times 
such people have been very sad, 
as if half remembering a previous 
state of existence in which they 
were far freer. But you are not 
likely to meet with any of these 
people, and I really think you do 
not need to spend much time in 
learning how to recognize them. 
But if you married one of them 
you would soon discover that they 
were different from the rest of 
humanity. — C. W. L. 


AMERICA’S PURPOSE 

7. You say it is essential to 
know the purpose of every nation. 
What is the purpose of America 
in the spiritual plane ? 

As I wrote in an article, 
“ America : Her Plan and Pur- 
pose," America has to show the 
modern world that a rich man 
can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; that spirituality is not 
incompatible with material pros- 
perity, well-be^ng, and comfort. 
There is no reason why we should 
not be comfortable, happy, enjoy 
ourselves and lead decent, spiritual 
lives. The whole of America’s 
advancement is along the line of 
material well-being, and she has 
to realize that and must see to 
it that material well-being synchro- 
nizes with spiritual upliftment so 
that a rich man can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven and thereby 
pass through the eye of a needle. 

Another work of America is 
through the youth of America 
to break down orthodoxy and 
superstition. I like to see young 
people shocking the older genera- 
tion. — G. S. A. 

* 

« * 

QUESTIONS FOR JULY 

Would it help me to understand Theo- 
sophy better if I joined the Theosophical 
Society ? 

What is America’s greatest need ? 

Is there a period of unconsciousness 
immediately after death, before awakening 
on the astral plane ? 

What kind of philosophical outlook would 
you say the Theosophical outlook is ? 

Is God conscious of evil ? Does He know 
anything about our troubles ? 

Does the term Buddhahood ” mean the 
same as “ Christhood ’* ? 

How do you justify war and all the 
horrors associated with it ? 



WHERE DO WE STAND? 

By peter SEDGWICK 


[/ am very glad Mr. Sedgwick is so concerned about the wellbeing 
of the Theosophical Society ^ and I gladly gwe room to his letter. But 
I must confess I wish his concern were strong enough to cause him 
to hold dear his memberships rather than to allow it to lapse. If 
this he the Society's time of dire needs why has Mr. Sedgwick descried 
its or why has he been so indifferent to membership as to allow it to 
lapse? I say this in fio spirit of cynicisms but in a spirit of regret 
that a number of members hasten to desert a ship they think to 
be in danger of sinking. Surely that is just the time when it needs 
all available strength. 1 sincerely hope Mr. Sedgwick will realize 
that he can serve the purpose with which he xcrites his letter far 
better as a member than as one to xchom membership has apparently 


no particular xmlue. His xdexes 
Why is he not within with them ?■ 

T hough not at persent a 
member of the Theosophical 
St)ciety — 1 “ lapsed ” in 1927 — I 
have been in touch with Theosophy 
for the past ten years. I am 
twenty-six years of age and may 
therefore, presumably, be termed 
a “ young Theosophist After 
leaving school I spent prolonged 
periods of study at various Univer- 
sities on the Continent of Europe 
and eventually succeeded in passing 
the Foreign Office examination in 
1930. Since then I have served 
as His Britannic Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul, in several South American 
countries. I have had plenty of 
opportunity to judge, from the 
standpoint of the benevolent out- 
sider, the extent to which Theo- 
sophy is studied and practised, and 
I venture to consider myself in 
a position to make a few remarks 
regarding the present position of 
The Theosophical Society. I hope 
I may be looked upon as one who 
speaks with very great sincerity. 


lii{vc Ihcir place u'tlhin the Society. 

What is Theosophy ? At one 
time, not so many years ago, the 
answer to this question seemed 
comparatively plain. Theosophy 
was a body of teachings revealed 
to the world by H. P. Blavatsky 
and expounded with inimitable 
clarity and force by Annie Besant 
and others. Theosophy claimed 
to be the Ancient Wisdom at the 
back of all religions. It presented 
a coherent explanation of man’s 
Whence, How and Whither. It 
opened the gateway to knowledge 
of other worlds. It gave us, above 
all, the certitude of Eternal Life. 
The Theosophical Society seemed, 
in those days, to have something 
to offer to the world. It acted as 
the custodian of priceless teachings 
and its leaders gave their lives to 
proclaiming, in no uncertain terms, 
that these teachings were sublime. 
Despite all the discreditable bickgr- 
ings which had weakened it since 
the earliest days, the Society proved 
capable of fighting a winning battle. 
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Why ? Because its foundations 
were firm. 

These foundations, however, are 
no longer firm. The Society has 
become disorganised and is tot- 
tering on the brink of collapse. 
The loss of membership is caused 
by the feeling among former adher- 
ents that the Theosophical ship is 
sinking. On the one hand there are 
those who consider that H.P.B. has 
been betrayed by the numerous 
neo-theosophical movements which 
have sprung up around the Society. 
On the other hand there are those 
who follow Krishnamurti in wishing 
to be free from all organisations 
and believe that the new wine of 
his message cannot be poured into 
the old Theosophical bottles. 
“ Back to Blavatsky ” would 
probably never have developed 
into a movement of any great 
importance. The vast majority of 
Theosophists realised that the 
cause of Thet)Sophy had benefited 
enormously under the leadership 
of x\nnie Besant and C. W. 
Leadbeater. It is Krishnaji who 
has disrupted the Society. This 
fact must be faced and something 
must be done about it. Quickly. 
Krishnaji was proclaimed as the 
Theosophical Avatar, but he failed, 
like Jesus Christ, to preach along 
the lines expected of him. Instead 
of bringing peace and unity to the 
Society, he brought a sword. 

In an article in the January 
rxumber of The Theosophist, 
Dr. Arundale makes a number 
of statements in his usual placid 
style. Many people have wonder- 
ed, with me, whether Dr. Arundale 
is really awake. Does he really 
believe that the Theosophical 
Society is “ one of the most 

9 


positive, definite and effective 
movements in the world ” ? The 
whole trouble, as I and many 
thousands of others see it, is that 
the Society is so hopelessly ineffec- 
tive because it is neither positive 
nor definite in the very slightest 
degree. Mr. Hamilton-Jones, in 
a most intelligent article in the 
February Theosophist says that 
“ the present value of the Society 
is probably negligible ”. This is 
the plain truth. Why ? Because, 
as Mr. Hamilton-Jones so well re- 
marks, “ we have to re-learn what 
Theosophy is.” 

The Society is doubtless right 
in emphasising the necessity for 
freedom. It would not be in 
accordance with Theosophical 
principles to insist that those who 
do not believe can never find 
salvation. But Theosophy, if it is 
to influence the world, must offer a 
definite and coherent message and 
the Society must be the meeting- 
place of those who believe in Theo- 
sophy and wish to spread that mes- 
sage. Only then will the Society 
be strong. The Catholic Church 
has survived, and goes on from 
strength to strength, because it is 
firm. The Church of England is 
dying because, begotten of compro- 
mise, it has no roots. Where are the 
roots of the Theosophical Society ? 
When Annie Besant reinstated 
C. W. Leadbeater, large numbers 
of the most cultured and influen- 
tial members seceded in high 
dudgeon ; but I remember being 
told by a fervent Theosophist that 
storms of that nature might well 
be regarded as a purge. “ We 
want to be strong and united ”, 
he said. “ We would rather have 
a few who really believe than a 
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^eat number who take a mere 
intellectual interest It is a far 
cry from that day to this. In 
those days Annie Besant, the 
President, had a right to speak for 
the Society. Nowadays everyone 
has a right to refute everyone else, 
but on no account must anyone 
claim to speak for the Society. 
An out-and-out materialist is every 
bit as good as any of us. Did not 
the Tower of Babel fall because 
those who tried to construct it 
were unable to understand each 
other’s tongues ? 

Dr. Arundale persists in bols- 
tering up the thesis that Theo- 
sophy cannot be regarded as a 
definite body of doctrine, and that 
the Society in no way consists, or 
should consist, of people whose 
opinions coincide. Very good. 
No one can, at the last, be 
brought to the Beatific Vision by 
any outside agency. Each must 
fight his own way to conscious 
union with the One Life. But 
Theosophists should have a com- 
mon foundation on which to base 
their efforts. They must know 
where they stand. I, as a represen- 
tative of the outside world, would 
be glad to learn where The Theo- 
sophical Society takes its stand. 
We had read and heard of Theo- 
sophy as something we could, if 
not accept or even understand, 
at least recognise as a body 
of teachings which presented a 
philosophy of life and a guide 
to action. Now, however, we are 
repeatedly told that those teach- 
ings have absolutely no more right 
to be regarded as Theosophy 
than the personal opinion of 
any materialist or aitheist who, 
for some reason best known to 


himself, elects to join the Society. 
“No specific school is entitled 
to regard itself as the school par 
excellence and therefore entitled 
to dominate the policy of the 
Society,” says Dr. Arundale. “ We 
welcome innumerable schools with 
innumerable divergencies, but no 
individual school is even primus 
inter pares." What attitude does 
the Society adopt towards the 
vital question of Krishnamurti ? 
None. , “ Whatever Dr. Besant 
and Bishop Leadbeater may have 
declared him to be can be of no 
concern to the Society as such, 
even though Dr. Besant was presi- 
dent of the Society and Bishop 
Leadbeater one of its most promi- 
nent members.” Who, then, has a 
right to speak for the Society ? 
The Theosophist states on its 
front cover that “ The Theosophical 
Society, as such, is not responsible 
for any opinion or declaration 
in this journal, by whomsoever 
expressed, unless contained in an 
official document.” What are the 
official documents of the Society 
and by whom are they compiled ? 
Is the Society really so amorphous 
as to possess no belief or policy 
beyond vague aspirations towards 
brotherhood ? I lave the first leaders 
of the Society so fallen that the 
teachings to which they devoted 
their lives must be apologetically 
deprecated as under : 

“ It is a fact, of course, that 
The Theosophical Society has, 
ever since its foundation, been 
the repository of certain definite 
teachings called Theosophy, frag- 
ments of the Science of Life. 
It is a fact that the Society came 
into existence partly in order to 
be a channel for the dissemination 
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of those teachings. It is a fact 
that the attention of members 
and of the general public is 
constantly invited to those teach- 
ings as in part the raison d’etre 
for the Society’s existence.” (Italics 
mine). 

I reflect a large body of 
reputedly intelligent opinion when 
I assert that the Society is in 
danger of falling to pieces by 
reason of the very broadness of 
its compromise. No one* has any 
doubt of Dr. Arundale’s integrity 
and zeal, but the impression he 
gives to observers of the Theo- 
sophical Movement is that of a 
man who is vainly trying to avoid 
facing up to the facts. He must 
face the supreme fact of Krishna- 
murti. He says that Krishnamurti 
“ is in no way concerned to attack 
or to undermine anything or any- 
body ”. It is patently obvious to 
most people, however, that this is 
just precisely what Krishnaji has 
indeed come to do. He has come 
to undermine all our habits, all 
our preconceived ideas, all our 
old avenues of thought, all our 
comfortable places of refuge. He 
wants us to strip ourselves naked 
and make a completely fresh start. 
He denies that Gurus can be of 
any assistance and urges us to 
attach no importance to Karma and 
Reincarnation and other doctrines 
the validity of which he will 
neither affirm nor deny. He wants 
to undermine our Theosophy. Let 
there be no mistake about this. 


The Theosophical Society will 
stand or fall by the attitude it 
adopts towards his challenge. 

In his article entitled “ Our 
Measuring Unit” in the January 
number of this journal, Mr A. P. 
Warrington strikes the keynote of 
the whole matter when he says 
that the Society has never been 
“ an organisation exclusively for 
those bent merely upon research 
or study, whether scholarly or other- 
wise, important as such activities 
might be and* in reality actually 
have been. Nor has it been merely 
a new group of fraternalists added 
to the many already in existence.” 
He goes on to state that the 
object of the Society has been 
to ofler guidance towards an 
acquaintance with the Masters. 
His article is full of references to 
the Masters. The Society must, he 
says, hold to the fundamentals. I 
understand the fundamental teach- 
ings of Theosophy to be Karma, 
Reincarnation and the Masters. 
Without these the whole Theo- 
sophical edifice falls to the ground. 
Yet Krishnaji dismisses them as 
utterly valueless. This situation 
MUST be faced. The Theosophical 
Avatar has disclaimed Theosophy. 
What is the meaning of all this ? 
Some explanation is demanded, 
and Dr Arundale must supply that 
demand. He must cease to beat 
about the bush, for few are 
deceived by those tactics. We 
ask, and we have some right to 
ask, where the Society stands. 



“OCCULT" TERMS AGAIN DEFINED 


By HAMILTON STARK 


{Continued from p. 182) 


Number is the essence of all 
things, and the principle of 
rational order in the Universe. 
Numeration : by the system of 
the French and most European 
peoples, a billion is 1,000 millions, 
and each higher denomination is a 
thousand times the preceding one. 
That system is in use in tjhe 
United States. But according to 
the English and German system, 
a billion is a million of millions ; 
a trillion is a million of billions ; 
and each higher denomination is 
a million times the one preceding. 
Probably that is the method used 
in calculating the great cycles-of- 
time that are found in Theo- 
sophical literature. 

Nature is the Source-and-Sum of 
Manifestation, but is not the 
manifested and finite apart from 
the Uncreate Cosmic urge. Crea- 
tivity, but not alone Creation. 
Mind or Ideation, transmitted 
centrifugally as laws-of-Nature, 
Karma, or Necessity. Nature is 
the one Element and the Great 
Whole, apart from which nothing 
can exist, comprising Motion and 
Matter. It is, therefore. Matter 
in Motion, unceasing motion 
being Life ; and as regards the 
phenomenal world of Manifesta- 
tion, Nature is the plane of 
material generation. The aspect 
of Nature known as Akasa, and 
which pervades the whole of the 


Solar System, is the “ record ” of 
events — the Memory-of-Nature. 

Manifestation comprises octaves 
of vibrational matter, and mate- 
rial, vibrational vestures for use by 
Consciousness, which harmonizes 
and becomes a relation between 
them. Consciousness is automatic 
or self-motivating previous to the 
point of Individualization, and 
reasoning after that turning-point. 
Pralaya : the subjective-half or 
night-time of any cycle or period, 
as night between two days ; winter 
following summer ; or the stage of 
rest of a heavenly body after 
its objective manifestation (the 
latter is in Esoteric Philosophy 
sometimes referred to as an 
“obscuration”). Periodicity, perio- 
dical return, as of an orb at a 
stated place in its orbit, due to its 
circling movement about its pri- 
mary, or its central point. It is 
the mode of all Manifestation. 
Forms continuously return to their 
starting-places, and usually re- 
peat the cycle many times. Their 
constituent matter is constantly 
evolving, and the same is true of 
the Life that ensouls them. There- 
fore, due to evolution, the circles 
may be said to be spirals, because 
at each return both Life and 
Form have in some degree im- 
proved in their respective ways 
of faculty and function. Eternity ; 
a recurrent cycle-of-time ; an 
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Age or Yug (Yuga), but not 
everlasting. 

Karma : the fact or characteristic 
of Nature that may variously be 
termed equilibration ; cause and 
consistent effect considered as parts 
of the same whole ; continuous even- 
tuation ; logical growth ; universal 
Becomingness ; endless, inexorable, 
equitable adjustment. 

Elemental-essence and Thought- 
forms : the form -building energy or 
ensouling Life of the Second Logos, 
known as Monadic-essence in its re- 
lation to the four “ highest ” or more 
tenuous Planes of the Solar System, 
becomes Elemental-essence when 
associated with the Mental and 
Astral-planes. A certain quantity 
of it is active throughout one 
Plane during the whole of a 
Planetary-chain, and then is with- 
drawn for reissuance at the vivifi- 
cation of the next Planetary-chain, 
but it descends to the next “ lower ” 
or denser Plane, where its already 
acquired capacities and tendencies 
then become active in producing 
more intricately organized forms 
for the fuller expression of Life. 
At the close of one Chain-period, 
that which has ensouled the Higher- 
mental Plane, and which is known 
as the First Elemental-essence, is 
ready to become the Second 
Elemental -essence and to ensoul 
the Lower-mental Plane at the 
beginning of the next Chain. Its 
place and function in the Higher- 
mental condition of Matter will 
then be filled by an inflow of 
Monadic-essence from the In- 
tuitional-world and so on to the 
close of the seventh Chain of any 
particular Scheme-of-Evolution. 
At the inception of a succeeding 
“ Scheme,” this specialized energy 


will resume its activities at the 
stage of specialization previously 
arrived at, and proceed as did 
similar “ Essence ” during all 
previous “ Schemes ”. And so, the 
ensouling energy of the Second 
Logos gives to Mental and Astral 
Matter their peculiar quality of 
unfailingly instantaneous response 
to impinging disturbances. “ The 
faintest vibration caused in the 
Mental-world by a thought, or in 
the Astral-world by a desire, makes 
the Mental and Astral Matter 
swiftly generate shapes and forms, 
crystallizing into ‘ thought-forms '. 
. . . The Matter of the Mental and 
Astral-worlds, irrespective of a soul 
who makes a vehicle of it, is alive 
with a peculiar kind of life which 
is delicately sensitive, quick with 
Life (of the Second Logos) and 
yet is not individualized. . . This 
‘ Elemental-essence ’ is in a ‘ critical 
state ’ : ready to precipitate in 
‘ thought-forms ’ the moment a 
vibration of thought from a 
thinker’s mind affects it. According 
to the type and quality and 
strength, is the thought-form made 
by Elemental-essence out of Mental 
or Astral Matter.” Thought-forms 
are fleeting or lasting according 
to the energy involved, and as 
inhabitants of those worlds or 
octaves-of-vibration are called 
“ Elementals ”. 

Skandhas : embodied vibrations 
or vibration-entities, formed in the 
various grades of “ Elemental- 
essence ” of the Astral and Mental 
worlds — vitally instinct with Life, 
and instantly affected so as to give 
appropriate form to each impulse 
of thought and of feeling, generat- 
ed by all units of Humanity. 
“ Karma is the guiding power, and 
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Trishna (in Pali, Tanha) the 
thirst or desire to sentiently live — 
the proximate force or energy — 
the resultant of actions, which, 
out of the old Skandhas, produce 
the new group that form the new 
being, and control the nature of 
the birth itself . . . It is the 

group of Skandhas that form and 
constitute the physical, emotional, 
and mental being we call man (or 
any being). This group consists 
(in the exoteric teaching) of five 
Skandhas : Rupa,' the material 
properties or attributes ; Vedana, 
sensations ; Sanna, abstract ideas ; 
Sankara, tendencies both physical 
and mental; and mental 

powers, and amplifications of 
the fourth — meaning the mental, 
emotional, and physical predisposi- 
tions. Two more are connected 
with, and are productive of, 
Attavada, “the doctrine of Self, 
both of which (through the ‘ lower- 
mind ’) lead to the Maya of heresy 
and belief in the efficacy of vain 
rites and ceremonies in prayers 
and intercession.’’ 

“ Exoteric Skandhas have to do 
with physical atoms and vibrations, 
or objective Man ; the esoteric 
with the internal and subjective 
Man. Skandhas are the germs of 
life on all the seven planes of 
Being, and make up the totality 
of the subjective and objective 
Man. Every vibration we have 
made is a Skandha. They are 
united to the pictures in the Astral 
Light — which is the medium of 
impressions — and connected irrevo- 
cably with their creators as links 
which attract the reincarnating 
Ego on his emergence from 
Devachan, and have to be picked 
up by him and exhausted in a new 


Personality. A mental change or 
glimpse of spiritual Truth, may 
make a man suddenly change to 
spiritual Truth even at his death, 
thus creating good Skandhas for 
the next life-time . . . Karmic 

effects of the past-life must follow, 
for the man in his next birth must 
pick up the Skandhas, or vibrating 
impressions that he left in the 
Astral Light . . . Every Skandha 
that is formed by man must 
return to him sooner or later ; 
since it is his own vibration. If as 
yet unexpended at the death of 
their originator, they remain 
crystallized in the Astral Light 
until his reappearance in jihysical- 
life, when, attracted by affinity, 
they are galvanized into activity 
again, and merge in his being, 
whether they are good or bad. In 
either case they can be paralyzed 
by his efforts of a reverse nature.” 
They are identical with clementals. 

Elemenials : thought-and-fecling 
entities created chiefly by mankind. 
Those that continue active after 
the death of the originators are 
the ones that have been absorbed 
by other people. All other crea- 
tions which we have effected by 
influence upon Elemental-essence 
and which have not yet expended 
the energy provided them by us, 
remain dormant until our reap- 
pearance in the physical-world, 
when by reason of the inexorable 
law-of-Nature, that “ like attracts 
like ”, they are revived and drawn 
to us to be neutralized or still 
further strengthened and perpetua- 
ted. We are responsible for our 
share of the wrongs we cause 
other people to do, and in like 
manner, we share the karma of 
the good we influence others to 
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do. The term “ Elemental " is 
also applied to the collective 
cell-life or ensouling-entity of 
each of the several bodies that 
compose the “ Personality ” of 
all human-beings. “ Plach of our 
three bodies has a life and 
consciousness of its own, quite 
distinct from the life and conscious- 
ness of the Personality who uses 
them. This “body consciousness” 
of each vehicle is known as the 
“ Mental-elemental ” of the Mind- 
body ; the “ Desire-elemental ” of 
the Astral-body ; and the “ Physi- 
cal-elemental ” of the Physical - 
body. This Body-consciousness 
is the Life of the Elemental-essence 
of the Mental- and Astral-matter ; 
and the Life in the Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal streams- 
of-life which make-up the Physical- 
body.” 

Eletnenfaries : or “ Brothers of 
the Shadow ” (Pisachas or “ two- 
principled ” ghosts) are composed 
mainly of the dead among perverted 
scientists (sorcerers) and the more 
degraded of all people who have 
had “ untimely ”, sudden deaths. 
They include also, Dugpas and 
other such living degenerates. 


All “ elementaries " are “ Earth- 
walkers ”, confined to Kama-loka 
or the realm of coarse desire- 
thought : the densest stratum of 
Earth’s atmosphere. They compose 
the chief part of the “ dark forces ”, 
and exert an influence against 
sanity and common-sense progress 
in accordance with Evolution. 
Discipleship is especially beset 
with the dangers of both crafty 
and crude interference by the 
“ black-magicians ” and Brothers 
of the ShadeJw — the incubi and 
succubi of medieval times — the 
more depraved of which also be- 
come vampires, ghouls, were-wolves, 
etc., and any of the genus are 
apt at participating in seance make- 
believe, aided by “ Elementals ” 
that are readily adaptable for 
the purpose. 

Elements-, in the order of their 
increasing fineness of composition, 
they are Earth, Water, Air, Fire,* 
and Ether (Akasa) ; and also a 
sixth, connected with the process 
of the highest intellection (Will ?). 
Each of these is an integral part 
of that which includes them all 
within all planes or octaves-of- 
vibration. 


(To he continued) 


’ This is the order in western tradition. In eastern philosophy it is Earth, Water, Fire, Air. 
S«e Dr. D^sant’s lecture, p. 227 . -Ed, 



THE ANGELS SPEAK 

By ISABEL H. S. DEVEREUX 


Characters 

Doctor Standish, a typical American 
physician. 

Miss Thorne, a mournful looking girl. 

Mr. Rawlins, middle class man. 

Death Angel, tall, majestic woman’s 
figure. 

Birth Angel, beautiful and .slender 
woman’s figure. 

Time 

Present. 

Place 

Anywhere in America. 

Scene 

The hall of an ordinary apartment house. 
Doors to two apartments, one to right and 
one to left of stage, with chairs standing 
near each door. Wide French window at 
back opening on a balcony. The open 
doors of balcony show sky and tops of 
buildings below. 

Curtain rising shows Dr. Standish, 
surgeon's hag in hand, ringing the door- 
bell of the left-stage apartment. The 
door opens and Mr. Rawlins conies out, 
greatly excited, pulling the doctor towards 
the centre of the stage* 

Mr. Rawlins : O, doctor, I’m so glad 
you’ve come ! You are sure it will be a 
boy 1 You are sure ? You can promise 
me that, can’t you ? 

Dr. Standish : Well, no — I can’t pro- 
mise you that exactly — but one thing you 
CAN be quite sure of — It will be either a 
boy or a girl ! {laughs) 

Mr. Rawlins: It will be a BOY ! it 
MUST be a BOY ! I’ve got everything 
PLANNED OUT. Of course, it HAS to 
be a boy 1 

Dr. Standish : 1 hope so — I surely 
hope so for your sake. But now I must 
go to my patient. How is she ? 

Mr. Rawlins : She’s fine — and such 
a nice nurse you sent. SHE says she just 
KNOWS it will be a boy ! 


Dr. Standish : You are so excited. 
Suppose you stay out here awhile and 
calm down a little before you come in. 
This is serious business, you know ! 

Mr. Rawlins: All right — I’ll pull my- 
self together. 

The doctor goes in, shuts door while 
Mr. Rawlins takes the chair, spins it 
around to centre of stage and sits on it 
rocking fb and fro, smiling to himself. 
The right-stage door opens and Miss 
Thorne comes out, uniidily dressed, 
dishevelled, and with a scarf about her 
shoulders. 

Miss Thorne : Is Dr. Standish there ? 
I phoned his house and lliey said he had 
just left to go to your wife. 

Mr. Rawlins : Yes, he is here. Is your 
Mother worse ? 

Miss Thorne {petulantly) : Yes, she’s 
worse — I KNOW she is worse, though that 
shut-mouthed nurse doesn’t seem to think 
so, and Mother lies there so quietly, with 
almost a smile on her face. But 1 know 
she’s worse — much worse— in fact I think 
she is dying ’ 

Mr. Rawlins : O, I’m so sorry ! Won’t 
you sit down a moment ? 

Miss Thorne: Yes, I’ll lake just a 
second’s rest. I AM so miserable ! Of 
course all this would have to happen right 
now, when I’m studying so hard at the 
Art School ! To think that Mother should 
die and leave all this burden on me ! It 
is always that way in my life. I never 
can do what I want to ! I told her, over 
and over again, that she would kill herself 
waiting on Father the way she has, these 
past three >ears ! These semi -invalids — 
they want you to do something for them, 
every minute, morning, noon and night— 
never give you any rest — and, of course, 
I couldn’t help very much ! I’m always 
so tired, w^hen I come back from the Art 
School, and when I’d tell her so. Father 
would say : “ Well, you only go there 

for your own pleasure”. Just as though 
a person didn’t have the right to do 
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SOMETHING she wanted. WASN’T 
ONE enough, anyway, for him to have 
waiting on him all day long ? 

Mr. Rawlins : Your Mother certainly 
was most faithful in her duty. 

Miss Thorne: O Yes— that’s it: 
DUTY. That’s what she would always 
say whenever I tried to get her to listen 
to me, and not DO so much. She would 
always say it was her duty, because Father 
had ruined his health working so hard 
for us. And now I just KNOW she is 
going to die and I’ll have to wait on him 
instead and give up going to the Art 
School and everything I like ! {^he starts 
to cry). 

Mr. Rawlins : Come, come — maybe 
it won’t be as bad as all that. 

Miss Thorne : O yes it will ! This 
is the most unhappy day of my life ! 

Mr. Rawlins : Now, isn’t that queer ! 
I was just thinking that it was the very 
Jhappiest day of mine. You know, Miss 
Thorne, in just a little while now my 
son will be born — MY SON '—think of 
that ! And 1 have evervthing all planned out 
for him— EVERYTHING—I know even 
what kind of clothes I’ll have him wear — and 
where I’ll take him on Sundays — and the 
school he is going to — so when he finishes 
he will be ready to be a partner in the 
shoe business. I intend that he shall start 
right in at the factory, learning from the 
ground up. Then down will come the old 
sign — no more R. J. Rawlins Shoe Com- 
pany, but Rawlins and Rawlins — Shoe 
Manufacturers. So much more elegant — 
classy 1 say. It’s a great idea and all my 
own. But I must have the son, you see, to 
carry it out. Lucky hoy he will he too. 
Mighty few kids have everything thought 
out like that for them, before they are even 
born. Eh ? 

Miss Thorne : No wonder you are so 
happy. It seems so funny when I am so 
miserable, but then birth is such a beauti- 
ful thing and death is so dreadful ! That’s 
just Life, isn’t it — begins in joy and ends 
in grief ! (Rising) You’ll send the doctor, 
won’t you ? 

Mr. Rawlins : Sure thing. I’ll go tell 
him right away. 

They both go to their own apartments, 
Miss Thorne's scarf remaining on the 
chair. 


On the balcony behind the French 
window, as though out of the air, the 
Death Angel appears, a tall majestic 
woman s figure, with noble face and a 
radiant smile of great power and peace. 
She is dressed in long loose diaphanous 
robes shading from violet to lavender, 
with draperies falling front the shoulders 
at the back in such a way as to give 
the effect of folded wings. On her head 
a long veil of the same colours and 
material is drawn tight across her 
forehead y hiding her hair^ while her 
whole appearance gives the impression of 
abundant joy. 

She walks over^ to the closed door at 
the right and waits there, expectantly. 

The Birth Angel then appears behind 
the^ window in the same way. She too 
is a beautiful woman, but of slighter 
figure, and her face wears a sad compas- 
sionate look. She is dressed in exactly 
the same manner, but in shades of blue, 
of light tones only. Her veil, arranged 
in the same way, extends over her right 
arm in which she carries something at 
which she looks tenderly and sorrowfully. 
She comes forward slowly and seeing 
the Death Angel smiles, and they walk to 
the centre of the stage. 

Birth Angel : Greetings, my sister. 
It is not often that an angel of birth and 
one of death meet at the same place. 
Whom seek you here ? 

Death Angel : Mine 's indeed a happy 
task today. I come for one whose loving 
selflessness shall bring her long and 
wondrous joy. Soon she will sleep, and 
sleeping, dream, awakening only to the 
timeless glories of the Heaven World. 
And what of the soul that you bring for 
birth ? 

Birth Angel : Mine is a sorrowful 
errand — and I almost falter in the doing ! 
‘For see this yet unborn soul. (The two 
look behind the veil.) How marred with 
scars and stains, the deeds of other lives 
— the shameful thoughts, the low desires, 
the cruel actions sown in the past, but 
soon now to be reaped. Look at the 
scarlet glow of anger and these murky 
coils of hatred and of lust. 

This soul is of a hot rebellious nature 
that will brook no restraint, but from his 
early childhood will cause only pain and 
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sorrow to those who give him birth. Of 
course, deep hid within, there is the spark 
divine, and if, from infancy, the child were 
very gently handled — his own will given 
free but careful rein — {shrug fling shoulder) 
— but such is not to be ! he has not 
merited such birth, and must needs learn 
his lessons in a rougher way and through 
conditions he has brought upon himself. 

The souls to whom he comes owe him 
this debt of parenthood, but pay it badly, 
thinking only of themselves what he 
shall do for them— not they for him, and 
oh, the sorrow and disgrace that shall be 
theirs through this wayward boy ! 

Death Angel: Yet there is much 
sweetness and the power of good hidden 
in this young soul, and after many lives. 
{She lifts her arm in a rising gesture)* 
Birth Angel : Meanwhile it is now 
my task to place him where his sleep of 
peace will soon be broken by the choking 
pangs of birth. 

The left apartment door opens and 
Dr* Standish conies out dressed in his 
white surgeon's clothes, sleeves rolled up 
and face flushed. As he crosses the 
stage, Mr* Rawlins opens the door behind 
him and calls to him* 

Mr. Kawlins : You won’t be long, eh, 
doctor ? 

Dr. Standish : No. No— not long— 

] shall be back, in time. The nurse 
knows what to do. Besides, there are a 
few minutes yet. 

Mr. Raxclins has a broad smile on his 
face as he closes the door* 

Dr. Standish rings the bell of the other 
apartment and Miss Thorne opens the 
door crying. 

Miss Thorne: O, doctor, 1 was just 
coming for you ! She’s dying ! I know 
she’s dying ! 

Dr. Standish : Be quiet then — be 
quiet. 

As they disappear the door is left open, 
and from time to time sobbing is heard* 
Death Angi:l : How queer, this human 
world 1 Such weeping when a noble soul 
goes to Its great reward ! 

Birth Angel : Such smiling when an 
erring soul begins a sin-stained life ! 

The Death Angel listens intently and, 
smiling radiantly, goes towards the door* 


Death Angel : My time has come ! 

She passes into the apartment — Pre- 
sently a wail is heard from Miss Thorne 
and the Death Angel comes out again 
bearing something in her arms covered 
by her veil* She goes over to the Birth 
Angel* 

See, at last, she sleeps, only to waken 
to a glory greater than she dreams. 

Birth Angel {looking behind the 
veil) : How beautiful !— the w^ondrous 
golden glow — the rosy tints of love ! Her 
selfless life has indeed woven a rainbow 
mantle for the sleeping soul. 

Death'- Angel : A treasure for the 
Heaven World whither I go. Farewell, 
my sister ! 

Birth Angel : Farewell, joyous one ! 
The Death Angel goes out of the 
window at the back, turning to smtle 
before disappearing* 

The Birth Angel walks towards the 
door at left, as the Doctor comes out of 
the door at the right and rings the bell, 
which Mr. Rawlins answers* 

Mr. Rawlins : O, come quickly, 
Doctor ! 

A. S' the Doctor goes through the door 
the Birth Angel follows and the door 
closes. Miss Thorne comes from her 
apartment, looking for her scarf on the 
chair, and sits there crying. Presently 
Mr. Rawlins opens his door and rushes 
over to her. 

Mr. Rawlins : It’s a boy ! It’s a boy ! 
A boy ! Just think-— my little son is born ! 
{looking at her) O, excuse me— me— I— 1 
didn’t see — er — your Mother— gone ? 

Miss Thorne (wailing)'. Yes, she’s 
gone ! I knew she would go and leave it 
all to me I Now I have to look after that 
cross old man - do for him all day long — 
and I can’t go to the Art School. Oh, oh ! 
{Angrily) But, believe me, I’ll not work 
myself to death as she did ! {A voice is 
heard through the open door calling 
“ Daughter ! ”) There he is now, starting 
in already ! 

Mr. Rawlins {shocked) : But you 
must do your duty — DUTY. That’s the 
first thing in life — one’s duly. See how 1 
am going to do my duty to my little son. 
I tell you he’s the finest kid I ever saw — 
has his little fists all doubled up already 
to begin to fight the world. Eh, Rawlins 
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Jr. of Rawlins and Rawlins Shoe Manufac- 
turers— the biggest shoe factory in the 
U. S. A. 

The Birth Angel comes out of the left 
apartment door which closes behind her^ 
walking towards the back, but as Miss 
Thorne speaks, she stops to look at them 
both, with a sorrowful expression. 

Miss Thoknk : But suppose he doesn’t 
WANT to go in the shoe business ? Sup- 
pose he wants to do something else ? 

Mk. Rawlins : Something else — I guess 
not. He*s MY son, isn’t he ? What do 
you think I had a son for, anyway ? Why, 
I’ve got it all planned out — * 

Miss Thorne : Planned out — planned 
out to suit yourself ! The poor kid. (Angrily) 
I’ve never been able to do anything I 
wanted to, in all my life ! It will be 
the same with him. I'll bet that son 
of yours just HATES you by the time he 
is grown up ! 

Mr. Rawlins (Bristling with rage) : 
How dare you ! How outrageous ! And 


from you, you indolent, selfish, lazy thing 
who has never, never, done the least bit of 
her DUTY to her parents. (Violently): 
Say, young lady — I’d bet that your 
poor overworked Mother was glad— GLAD 
to die ! 

Miss Thorne : O, you horrid, horrid 
BRUTE ! (The voice is again heard call- 
ing plaintively “ Daughter — Daughter ”.) 
All right, Father, I’m coming. 

She picks up her shawl and trails 
towards the door, turning to look angrily 
at Mr, Rawlins who is listening intently, 
his anger changing to a smile, 

Mr. Rawlins And there is Rawlins 
Jr. starting to cry tor me already ! He was 
a smart kid when he picked me for a 
father. All right, my son, I’m coming ! 

As both the doors close behind them, 
the Birth Angel shakes her head, as she 
looks from one side to the other — then 
slowly goes out through the wifidow and 
disappears as the curtain falls on an 
empty stage. 


IS THEOSOPHY DOGMATIC ? 


A ** Truth trial ” formed a feature of the South Indian Theo- 
sophical Conference at Adyar on Saturday. 

It was amusing to hear Dr. G. S. Arundale, as counsel for plaintiff, 
arguing before a judge and jury that “ Theosophy is becoming dogmatic,” 
wdien one of his great purposes as l^resident of the Society is to keep it 
free from dogma. 

The trial brought 22 persons into play — judge, jury of twelve, 
counsel for plaintiff' and defendant, three witnesses on either side, and 
the clerk of the court. It was an entertaining method of debate, with 
all the colouring and procedure of a court of law. A crowd thronged 
the “ court ”, which was held in the Headquarters Hall. 

Dr. Arundale introduced an element of humour. Brilliant though he 
was, and with all the semblance of trained counsel, the jury decided 
against him by seven votes to three, no doubt to his extreme satisfaction, 
that there is no dogma in the Theosophical Society.” The judge, Mr. 
N. Yegneswara Sastri, declared he was unable to accept the verdict and 
ordered a retrial. 

Dr. Srinivasarnurti, counsel for the defendant, conducted his case 
with skill and erudition. His witnesses w^ere Miss Helen Yeale and 
Mrs. Rukmini Arundale. The plaintiff’s witnesses were Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, Mr. Felix Layton and Mr. T. G. Narayanan. Mr. J. L. Davidge 
was clerk of the court and Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar, M. L. C., 
foreman of the jury. 


From The Madras Mail, April 22, 1935, 



SCIENCE NOTES 

By W. WHATELY CARINGTON 
V 


Tolerance^ Relativity and Truth. 
Science and Theosophy are at one 
(and rightly) in praising tolerance 
as a primary virtue of civilized 
man. There could be no disagree- 
ment as to the impropriety of burn- 
ing a man at the stake because 
his thought had led him to conclu- 
sions at variance from our o\vn, 
yet there seems to be a certain 
divergence of attitude discernible 
which is worth exploring from the 
standpoint of scientific method. 

We should all deplore, I suppose, 
the action of Tennessean “ Funda- 
mentalists ” in refusing to allow 
the theory of Evolution to be 
taught in their schools, though we 
should certainly victimize — to the 
extent of dismissing, or refusing 
to appoint — anyone who proposed 
to teach, in our own schools, the 
doctrine that the Earth is flat or 
that the British nation is descended 
from the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
Nor should we consider ourselves 
intolerant in so doing, for we should 
say that of these two doctrines the 
first is demonstrably false, while 
the second is superficially prepos- 
terous and quite unsupported by 
evidence. 

In other words, when we are 
considering relatively simple and 
concrete matters such as these, 
we tacitly if not explicitly assume 
the validity of absolute criteria of 
truth. The Earth is either flat or 


not : the inhabitants of Great 
Britain either are or are not ex- 
tensively descended from early 
Semitic tribes. We do not say 
that such statements may be true 
for so-and-so, but (by implication) 
false for somebody else. 

Broadly speaking, the same is 
true for the whole corpus of mun- 
dane knowledge as summarized, for 
example, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Such a work may, of 
course, contain some small propor- 
tion of false or inaccurate state- 
ments ; but no one, I think, regards 
its contents as being true (or false) 
in no more than some relative 
sense dependent on the particular 
reader concerned. 

Yet in Theosophical circles, so 
soon as we leave the realm of 
“ things that we can touch or see ’’ 
— and sometimes even before that 
— we frequently find the very 
admirable notion of tolerance ex- 
tended to a point at which any 
conclusion seems to be considered 
as good as any other. “ You think 
one thing, I think diametrically the 
opposite : don’t let us trouble to 
find out which view, if either, is 
correct — let us murmur ‘ Toler- 
ance’ and pass by on the other 
side ". 

For such an attitude, essentially 
amiable in intention though it be, 
the intent truth-seeker can have 
no tolerance at all ! From glossing 
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over discrepancies, and even flat 
contradictions, by saying that a 
statement may be true from one 
point of view but false from another 
— and letting things rest at that — 
is but a step to admitting that we 
do not care whether we ever know 
the truth of the matter at all, or 
whether there is any such thing as 
a true statement in any absolute 
sense. 

Not thus has human knowledge 
laboriously been won. • 

On the contrary, progress in 
knowledge-getting has depended 
largely on the systematic and ruth- 
less elimination of personal or local 
factors and the substitution of state- 
ments which are absolutely and uni- 
versally true for those which are so 
only relatively or with respect to 
particular times and places. Every 
schoolboy, as Macaulay would say, 
is taught to eliminate the effects 
of “ parallax ” (due to the position 
of the observer’s eye, etc.) from his 
readings of the simplest instru- 
ments, while, at the other end of 
the scale, relativity theory has pro- 
duced “ invariants ” which are al- 
together independent of particular 
circumstances. Primitive man saw 
the sun rise, move and set ; for 
Copernicus the Earth spun as 
Rossetti’s fretful midge ; Newton 
made the mechanics of the story 
plain for a given frame of refer- 
ence ; but Einstein’s equations 
hold for any observer moving in 
any manner whatsoever. Relativ- 
ity theory does not conclude that 
all truth is relative — only that we 
have to look deeply into Nature 
before we find invariant truth that 
is absolute. 

I have no doubt at all that, at 
this level of discourse, so to s{>eak, 


the principles that apply to the 
physical world apply also to any 
other there may be, so that there 
are invariant relationships discover- 
able which are of universal, and 
not merely individual applicability. 
But we shall not find these, as it is 
our business to do, by the exercise 
of politeness alone. It will be 
necessary to realize that, when we 
have made due correction for “ the 
point, of view”, for linguistic 
aberrations, for the too frequent 
confusion of ifiference with obser- 
vation, and for other exegetical 
pitfalls, we shall often find conclu- 
sions held which are definitely and 
unequivocally not in accordance 
with fact and therefore incorrect. 
And whenever this is rigidly de- 
monstrable, there is nothing to be 
gained, but much to be lost, by 
pretending that there is no error 
where actually there is, or even 
by emphasizing, out of misguided 
kindliness, that the conclusion 
would have been perfectly correct 
if only something had been the 
case which, in fact, was not ! 

Such a procedure, which is often 
the line of least resistance and 
maximum applause, is not tolerance 
in any proper sense of that term. It 
is, indeed, first cousin to cowardice, 
if not to dishonesty, and little more 
than a dodge — masquerading as a 
virtue — for avoiding the arduous 
task of finding out what the truth 
is and for enabling us to go on 
cherishing whatever form of words 
best pleases us, regardless of 
whether it corresponds with fact. 

Without true tolerance, based on 
a recognition of the other fellow’s 
goodwill, few of us — I suppose — 
would long survive, and certainly 
progress would become impossible. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

“ GENTLEMEN— THE KING ! ” 


The King’s Grace, 1910-1935". 
Limited, Warwick Square, London, E.C 

T O any royalist or believer in 
the spirit of kingship and in 
the very real beneficence of His 
Majesty’s rule, Colonel Buchan’s 
book in celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of the King- Emperor will 
come as a literary and personal 
treasure. To both royalist and 
non-royalist it exhibits a Monarch 
whose relation to his people, *as 
Kings lived in the old days among 
the Rajputs, is that of mutual help. 
Kings have rarely been what they 
are intended to be — reflecting the 
attributes of their Divine Arche- 
type, the Lord of the World — 
models of experience, wisdom and 
practicality. Yet here is a King, 
George V of England, whose mode 
of life, innate sagacity, and sense 
of unity single him out as one of 
the great rulers of history. Read 
his speeches of recent years, 
broadcast throughout the Empire, 
and realize how deep and funda- 
mental is his sense of brotherhood, 
his appreciation of “ the growing 
kindliness significant of the true 
nature of men and nations.” In 
King George the kingly office has 
flowered, by virtue of this spiritual 
depth, into a vision of world unity. 

Colonel Buchan, into whose 
hands this record of a momentous 
reign has propitiously fallen, is a dis- 
tinguished novelist and biographer, 
who lived through the period he 
graphically depicts. As a biography 


By John Buchan. (Hodder S- Stoughton 
4. Price 5/- net.) 

of the King, he rightly disclaims 
it, but it is a magnificent phase of 
such a biography, intimate and 
yet detached, figuring the King as 
pinnacled on the Throne, a “ watch- 
tower ” ^bove his people, but at 
the same time “ closer to the 
national consciousness than even 
the most famous Minister,” and 
with all his hereditary nobility a 
” plain man ” among his people. 

The Throne as the symbol of 
Imperial power and stability is as 
vital an element in the book as 
the King himself : “ the Throne as 
the continuing thing through an 
epoch of unprecedented change.” 
The Throne has altered in consti- 
tutional practice, but not only that. 
“ It has come closer to the lives 
and interests of the citizen. The 
king is today far more a people’s 
king than when an Edward or a 
Henry returned in triumph from 
the French wars. The office has 
come into the light of common day 
without losing its traditional glam- 
our. Its dignity has not declined, 
but affection has been joined to 
reverence. Since the Tudors the 
phrase has been the King’s Majesty. 
Today the older form of words is 
the more fitting, the King’s Grace.” 

What an uneasy heritage des- 
cended upon the King at his ac- 
cession ! In the world of religion, 
the creeds were in solution ; there 
was a weakening of intellectual 
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foundations. In international rela- 
tions a dawning sense of insecurity ; 
“ the old romantic nationalism had 
decayed, and in its place had come 
a new nationalism of the pocket.” 
Europe was moving towards materi- 
alism and the self-contained and 
jealous state. Grave problems of 
foreign policy and defence existed 
side by side with heavy domestic 
preoccupations, in 1910 rum- 
blings of war were already heard, 
but the atmosphere was thick with 
cotton wool which deadened the 
warnings. In 1914 war broke. War 
and a new British Empire. 

Early in the book Mr. Buchan 
speaks of the Throne as ” the point 
around which coheres the nation’s 
sense of a continuing personality.” 
At the end of the book he envisions 
it as ” the one binding link that 
survived ” the war — that war in 
which “ the Empire may fairly be 
said to have come of age, and 
become an alliance of adult na- 
tions.” What the Throne means 
to the race of Britons he thus 
declares : “ During the contro- 

versies that followed it remained, 
except in one case, the cherished 
centre of unity, around which union 
could grow. As such its value was 
beyond price, for it provided a 
steadfast foundation on which a 
new working mechanism could be 
constructed and a new theory of 
Empire developed.” 

Following the course of the war 
we are mostly concerned with the 
part which His Majesty played, 
including his visits to the Front, 
heartening both the high command 
and the rank and file : “ The 
King’s visit was an appeal to his 
troops to ‘ take counsel from the 
valour of their hearts ’.” Then the 


Armistice, and victory, and the 
King’s reply to Parliament, indi- 
cating the spirit the nation must 
try to preserve in peacetime : 

“ It is on the sense of brother- 
hood and mutual goodwill, on a 
common devotion to the com- 
mon interests of the nation as a 
whole, that its future prosperity 
and strength must be built up. 
The sacrifices made, the suffer- 
ings endured, the memory of 
the heroes who have died that 
Britain may live, ought surely to 
ennoble our thoughts and attune 
pur hearts to a higher sense of 
individual and national duty, and 
to a fuller realisation of what the 
English-speaking race, dwelling 
upon the shores of all the oceans, 
may yet accomplish for mankind. 
For centuries Britain has led the 
world along the path of ordered 
freedom. Leadership may still 
be hers among the peoples who 
are seeking to follow that path. 
God grant to their efforts such 
wisdom and perseverance as shall 
‘ ensure stability for the days to 
come.” 

The changing Empire brought a 
harvest of imperial problems in 
which the King has been the 
central and resolving personality — 
the Irish impasse which he himself 
solved, problems of Egypt and 
India. The King’s interest in 
India is deep and fundamental, and 
far above chauvinistic or vested 
interests. “If any voice reaches 
any of the peoples of India,” His 
Majesty said in his Christmas 
message, “ let it bring the assur- 
ance of my constant care for them, 
and of my desire that they, too, 
may ever more fully realize and 
value their place in the unity of 
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the one family.” Mr. Buchan’s 
view is more conservative. “ What 
is proposed,” he observes, ” is not 
a blind transference to alien condi- 
tions of a highly idiomatic kind of 
government, but an attempt to build 
upon the facts of modern India a 
special and appropriate type of 
polity. For a century we have 
been labouring to inspire India 
with our political philosophy, and 
we have largely succeeded.. We 
have welcomed her as an organic 
part of an Empire which is based 
on that philosophy. We have 
helped to create in her habits^ of 
thought of which that philosophy 
is the natural outcome. We cannot 
exclude her from sharing in what 
we regard as our best.” Better, 
of course, if the British element of 
which Mr. Buchan is the spokes- 
man had permitted Indians to 
share in what they regard as their 
own best, which is all they ask and 
to all of which they are entitled. 

The author traces the expanding 
Empire along with the new proce- 
dure — the Balfour formula, which 
made the Dominions autonomous 
communities; the Statute of West- 
minster which, having “ removed, 
with a few small exceptions, every 
shackle from a Dominion’s sovereign 
power, left the Crown as the sole 
legal link holding the alliance 
together, and provided, therefore, 
that any law affecting the Crown 
should require the assent of every 
Parliament in the Empire ”. The 
“ tremendous meaning of the 
Crown ” is “ the foundation of the 
new doctrine, the one principle 
which gives unity to a vast growth 
whose destiny is unpredictable. 
Without it no tie of sentiment or 
blood or tradition would bind for 


long. To the Empire it provides 
a centre for its long memories and 
a personality for its devotion.” 

The consummation of the book 
is a picture of Britain — the whole 
nation — and the whole Empire 
royalist “ not only in constitutional 
doctrine but in personal affection ”. 
Yet the regard for the person of 
the King-Emperor goes far beyond 
his people. The universal sym- 
pathy shown him in his illness in 
1928-1929 surprised the world and 
kindled in His Majesty ” a new 
and moving hope. I long, ” he 
said, “ to believe it possible that 
experiences such as mine may soon 
appear no longer exceptional ; when 
the national anxieties of all the 
peoples of the world shall be felt 
as a common source of human 
sympathy and a common claim on 
human friendship.” 

In a moving peroration Mr. 
Buchan reveals the fundamental 
qualities of kingship and of King 
George V himself : 

” Majesty and grace are in the 
royal office. Monarchy in some 
form is universal to-day, for it 
seems to be a necessity in govern- 
ment. Elsewhere it is elective and 
temporary, as in republics ; or, as 
in dictatorships, enforced and un- 
defined in term. But an heredi- 
tary monarchy is not only more 
enduring than such types, it has a 
special quality which they can 
never win. A king, who reigns not 
by election or by a sudden popular 
impulse, but by right, has a sanc- 
tion behind him which no transient 
dictator or president can claim. 
His authority is interwoven with 
the life and thought of his people. 
If, as in Britain, his ancestry goes 
back to our dim beginnings, the 
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office embodies the whole history 
of the nation. Because it is beyond 
popular caprice, it is, as I have 
said, the centre of the nation’s 
conscious unity, a link between its 
past and its future. It becomes 
a symbol, which needs no artificial 
sanctity to give it power. With 
this firm foundation Britain is 
enabled to be a bold pioneer in new 
construction, just as the man who 
would cast his spear far must first 
find solid footing. It preserves her 
from the wastefulness of revolution, 
and from the futile type of revolu- 
tion which we call reaction. 

“ But the historian must record 
that the King has added to the 
duties of the Crown a graciousness 
which springs from his own char- 
acter. He has given to ceremonial 
the bloom of friendliness. He has 
always possessed a high seriousness, 
and the note of faith and piety 
which he has often struck has not 
been the mere convention of his 
office. He has walked securely in 
more difficult constitutional paths 
than any of his immediate prede- 
cessors. He has faced courageously 
crises which imperilled both his 
people and his Throne. But, in 
addition to all this he has diffused 
a spirit of simplicity and charity 
which has profoundly affected the 
national temper. His quick sym- 
pathy and kindliness have warmed 
the country, and done something 
to warm a chilly world. When 
nerve was breaking his stead- 
fastness has restored it, and when 
strife was fermenting he has spoken 
the healing word. The power of the 
Throne lies in what it is : but the 
authority of the King lies both in 
what he is, and in what he has 
done. With the Queen and his 
a 


family to aid him, he has made 
Britain not only a nation but a 
household. 

“ Leadership does not consist 
only in a strong man imposing his 
will upon others In that sense it 
has no meaning for a British 
sovereign. But in a far pro- 
founder sense the King has shown 
himself a leader, since the true 
task of leadership is not to put 
greatness into humanity, but to 
elicit it, since the greatness is al- 
ready there. Th*at truth is the basis 
of all religion, it is the only justifi- 
cation for democracy, it is the chart 
ana compass of our mortal life. 
The King has led his people, for he 
has evoked what is best in them.” 

If kingship is a divine office, it 
has reached its apotheosis among 
the world’s rulers in King George. 
Kingship is inherent in the world’s 
government, and here the King- 
Emperor is seen at work, guiding 
as best he may the destinies of his 
far-flung Empire within the un- 
folding of the world-plan directed 
by that far greater King, the Lord 
of the World. Mr. Buchan has 
enough vision and sense of unity 
to body forth in panorama, all 
unconsciously perhaps, the plan 
unfolding. And above all a King 
who is a “ People’s King,” with a 
deep attachment subsisting be- 
tween both. It is a worthy book, a 
masterpiece of literary craftsman- 
ship, and a sensitive and noble ap- 
preciation of the personality of the 
King-Emperor and his reign. As 
for the book itself — it is enough to 
say the publishers have touched 
high-water mark ; it is a delightful 
book to read and to handle. 


J. L. Davidge 



WHAT OFFICERS DOES A LODGE 

OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY NEED? 

By G. S. ARUNDALE 


T here are, of course, the 
obvious officers. A Presi- 
dent or Chairman, possibly a Vice- 
President or two, but surely not 
more than two, a Secretary who 
has business instinct even if not 
business capacity, and a Treasurer 
who has the money sense even if 
not the money experience. 

The President should have tact 
and sympathetic understanding of 
all sorts and conditions of members. 
He should be an expert in conduct- 
ing meetings without appearing 
to conduct them, using silence as 
his gavel rather than words or ham- 
mer ; and he should have learned 
the rudimentary art of presiding — 
to be brief, very brief, in opening 
a meeting, to look dignified while 
the meeting is going on, and to 
refrain from spoiling a meeting 
by the terrible “ concluding re- 
marks ” from which we lecturers 
so often suffer agonies. He should 
know that he must refrain from 
sotto voce conversations with people 
while the lecture is proceeding, 
and should appear interested in the 
lecture even though in fact he finds 
it, as well he may, extremely boring. 
We lecturers are sometimes very 
boring. He should be able to main- 
tain the necessary decorum among 
the members of the audience with- 
out even a suspicion of fuss ; and 
he must always remember that the 
lecturer is the guest of the Lodge. 


But there are other officers 
essential to a live Lodge in addition 
to those whose work is obvious. 
There should be a host or hostess, 
with the very important duty of 
making* everybody feel at home — 
members of the Lodge, especially 
the new members, visitors, lec- 
turers, and anyone who is at all 
prone to be ill at ease, shy, gauche. 
Unfussily, again, the host or 
hostess should make a bee-line 
for anyone who seems to be lonely, 
sitting perhaps far away from the 
rest. But there must be nothing 
of the “ I-am-the hostess-and-it-is- 
my-duty-to-be-doing-all-this ” busi- 
ness. No one should be a host 
or hostess who is not constantly 
forgetting he or she is host or 
hostess, and only remembering the 
desire to be very friendly. 

Then there must be the Publicity 
Officer, who keeps in constant 
touch with all that is going on in 
the outer world, in the city or 
town in which the Lodge works. 
He must be in touch with public 
opinion, and with the drift of the 
thought round about the Lodge. 
He must know what kind of 
lectures are likely to command 
public attention, and what lines of 
presentation are likely to be those 
of least resistance. He must also 
be able to make profitable outside 
engagements for visiting lecturers, 
so that they address movements 
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other than just the local Lodge. 
He should be keen on advertising 
and propaganda, even if not actually 
expert. He should be constantly 
intent on devising ways and means 
of giving at the least cost the widest 
publicity. The Publicity Officer 
is indispensable to a really virile 
Lodge. 

* I suppose the Librarian is a 
fairly obvious officer, but I single 
him out because I want him, or 
her, to be well posted as regards 
what is going on in the outer world 
and what arc the latest and best 
books on the goings-on. He should 
be able to be all opinions to all 
visitors. Even though he may 
have a particular bee buzzing in 
his bonnet, he should have the 
silencer ready to cover the bee’s 
mouth when some one comes 
along to say he is deeply interested 
in, and appreciative of, something 
against which the Librarian’s bee 
buzzes most vituperatively. The 
Librarian must remember the 
Society’s Freedom of Thought, and 
sincerely encourage it. Of course, 
the Librarian knows all about 
Theosophical literature, and what 
particular Theosophical book to 
prescribe for each inquirj-'. But 
he should specialise in books for 
young people, even though unfortu- 
nately he will have to go outside 
Theosophical literature for many 
excellent books. A Librarian 
must be a Jack of all Sciences, so 
that he may help everybody to 
get what everybody wants. Parti- 
cularly, I am always anxious that 
a Librarian should not seem 
to be unapproachable. So often. 
Librarians have what I may call 
a little coterie of cronies, one or 
another of whom is always by the 


Librarian’s side, and conversation 
goes on in an apparently confid- 
ential whisper. A Librarian should 
appear approachable practically all 
the time. You never know when 
a visitor, shy and uncertain, may 
come in. Seeing a coterie, he will 
almost certainly disappear, and a 
valuable member may have been 
lost. 

Then I should like to see in 
every Lodge the representative 
of the Theosophical Order of 
Service, whose business it is to give 
every possible facility to members 
of the Lodge to apply their Theo- 
sophy in practical service. He 
should know everything about all 
local movements working in one 
way or in another for the town’s 
uplift. He should know when to 
suggest the joining of an existing 
movement, and when to recommend 
the starting, by members of the 
Lodge individually, of some new ac- 
tivity. He should be a liaison officer 
between the members of the Lodge 
and their service to the world in 
which they live. If possible, he 
should himself be active and well- 
known in the life of the community. 

Further, I should like to see in 
every Lodge some officer who 
specially looks after the artistic 
side of the life of the Lodge, and 
also of the more social side, the 
family side in fact. A Lodge 
which is not definitely beautiful in 
however simple a way, is an ugly 
Lodge, and denies in fact the 
Theosophy it asserts in theory. It 
is not money that makes a Lodge 
beautiful, but just the sense of 
the congruous and the delicately 
simple. And those who do not 
possess this sense must be careful 
not to obstruct any who are more 
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fortunately endowed. Very few 
people in fact possess this sense. 

I do not think I possess it myself. 
But at least I have another sense — 
the sense to know where I am 
deficient, so as not to exalt my 
ignorance at the expense of others’ 
wisdom. I lay stress upon the 
family life of the Lodge. Some 
Lodges are very cold affairs 
indeed. Lectures in plenty, formal 
social gatherings with formal re- 
freshments, but nothing really light, 
and never the j6y of laughing 
together, enjoying some kind of 
relaxation together. Why cannot 
the members of a Lodge really 
play together as well as study 
together ? A Lodge of The Theo- 
sophical Society is just a family 
somewhat larger than the people 
who constitute the actual home 
itself. It must be a home from 
home, and have all the warmth of 
a home, the lightheartedness of a 
home. I hold that we fulfil the 
First Object of our Society far 
more in happy laughter than in 
learned lecture. If I had to make 
a choice between lecture and 
laughter, surely would I choose 
laughter. And when I go to my 
Lodge I must feel I am going home 
in every sense of the word. Is 
Theosophy merely the Science as 
we have it in our literature ? Is 
Theosophy just the evolutionary 
process as expressed in terras of 
rounds, races, states of conscious- 
ness, rays, planes of nature, karma, 
reincarnation, and so forth ? Theo- 
sophy is the joy of living, the 
warmth of living, the amusement 
of living, no less. And we know 
but little Theosophy when we know 
but the Theosophy given to us in 
lecture and in study class. Part 


of the magic of Theosophy is that 
we are moved to laugh when other- 
wise we might be constrained to 
weep. Let us live lightly, entering 
into the soul of Life as well as into 
its moods. 

And then I should like to see a 
member exclusively concerned with 
the drawing of young people into 
touch with Theosophy and the 
Lodge. I am eager that children, 
even young ones, should have their 
place in, the activities of a Lodge. 
A Lodge which has no young people 
from time to time inundating it, 
surging through it with their zest 
and self-abandonment, stirring the 
older folk out of their complacent 
lethargies, is only a bit of a Lodge. 

I am not thinking of young mem- 
bers, but of young life which learns 
to associate with a Lodge of 
The Theosophical Society delight, 
friendship, and a set of elders who 
themselves know what the joie dc 
vivre is, and are people with whom 
it is fit for the young to associate. 
Never mind about membership. 
It will come in due time, and in 
any case it is not of essential 
importance. What matters is that 
young people should be Theo- 
sophists. Whether they become 
members of The Theosophical 
Society is quite a secondary con- 
sideration. But a Lodge which 
makes little or no provision for the 
happiness of the young, for the 
happiness of the very young too, 
is a Lodge which is looking at 
Theosophy narrowly and is only 
half alive to its splendours. I look 
upon a Lodge as a playground for 
the young, within, of course, 
definite limitations, where they can 
learn how to play as the Masters 
would have them play, as much as 
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I look upon it as a place in which 
the older generation may grow 
awake to a Real heretofore outside 
the limitations of their conscious- 
ness. 

But there is another officer’ whom 
I should like to see in every Lodge 
— the liaison officer with Adyar, 
Adyar the heart of the Society. 
There is not nearly enough of Adyar 
in the Lodges of the Society, and 
while the fault is no doubt largely 
Adyar’s — we have failed, in this 
particular — I want the Lodges to 
help Adyar to fulfil its duty by 
making a channel between Adyar 
and themselves. There is so much 
that Adyar can give directly to each 
Lodge, without in the least degree 
infringing the Section’s autonomy, 
that it will be worth the while of 
every Lodge to establish a suitable 
channel, and to have periodically 
an Adyar evening — not merely on 
February 17th. As the head of 
Adyar I will send the life of Adyar 
flowing down the channel where 
the channel exists in the form of a 
special member who has been ap- 
pointed its guardian, who receives 
the life and who also, be it under- 
stood, is on the alert to be of 
service to Adyar in the many ways 
in which Adyar would be thankful 
to be helped. 

A Lodge of The Theosophical 
Society must be wonderfully real 
and scintillating, a place renowned 
for its joyous happiness, for its 


very real interest in all those 
things which go to make up the 
lightheartedness of life, for its 
inherent youthfulness, for its com- 
fortableness, and for its power to 
drive all manner of storms away, 
releasing the sunshine and the 
light. Please let us get out of our 
heads that Theosophy is a set of 
Laws, a number of scientific 
principles, a series of hypotheses, a 
subject for deep mental study, 
and nothing more. Please let us 
get out of oUr heads that Theo- 
sophy is to be confined within the 
limits of study classes and lectures, 
and that it has no place outside 
these. Please let us get out of our 
heads that Theosophy belongs to 
the mind alone, and to some vague 
regions which we are pleased to 
call the higher consciousness, and 
has nothing to do with the emotions 
or with the physical body, and 
specially nothing to do with daily 
life in leisure and in work. 

A Theosophical Lodge is a little 
world, with all the appurtenances 
of a little world. And it exists to 
show how delightful a place a little 
world may be to live in — when 
permeated by Theosophy. 

Perhaps some will be able to 
think of other ways whereby a 
Lodge of The Theosophical Society 
may be more intensely alive. But 
to me a Lodge needs all these 
expressions for its fulfilment of the 
name it has the honour to bear. 



THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


MESSAGES TO INDIAN 
FEDERATIONS 

“ A Year of Power 

The President (Dr. Arundale) dis- 
patched the following message to 
the Conference of the Northern 
Circars Federation held at Ber- 
hampore, Gan jam District, in April: 

Brethren : • 

I send you my most hearty greetings 
on the occasion of your Conference, and 
wish you a happy and a profitable grather- 
ing. I regret my inability to be with you, 
but the presence of our belov^ed Vice- 
President will be more than compensatory. 
I am sure you will hearken eagerly to his 
wisdom and derive great benefit from his 
advice. 

There are two special values in the 
holding of a gathering of Theosophists — 
first, the strengthening in each participant 
of his attachment to Theosophy and to 
The Theosophical Society ; Second, the 
planning of ways and means whereby to 
spread Theosophy more widely and to 
acquaint the public more elfectively with 
the value of membership of our Society. 

Addresses and lectures should, in my 
opinion, be largely directed to this end, so 
that the result of the Conference is to send 
members to their homes more stalwart 
than ever for Theosophy and better 
equipped to spread its message. 

Attendance at Conferences is less for 
individual satisfaction and more for the 
gaining of added power to bring to the 
world the gift of Theosophy and The 
Theosophical Society. That which we 
have we can only appreciate as we share 
in increasing measure. You cannot really 
know Theosophy, you cannot really ap- 
preciate your membership of The Theo- 
sophical Society, save as you pass on to 
others the Theosophy you know, save as 
you bear constant public testimony to the 
privilege of your membership. 


I earnestly trust that your Conference 
will be very successful in stimulating each 
one of you to give as you have received. 
And I particularly hope that you will all 
make a special point of commemorating 
this Diamond Jubilee Year in some signal 
manner. This is a year of power for our 
Society, and if you do not take advantage 
of it you will be losing a precious 
opportunity. At the very least let there 
be a record attendance from your districts 
at the Diamond Jubilee Convention at 
Adyar. 

May the blessings of the Masters be 
u|X)n you all as you seek to serve Them m 
wisdom and sacrifice. 

“ Spread the Truths of 
Theosophy ” 

The President sent his good 
wishes to the United Provinces 
Federation in the following letter : 

I much regret that it is impossible 
for me to be present at the United 
Provinces Theosophical Federation to be 
held at Fatehgarh. I send to you all my 
very best wishes for a most successtul 
Gathering. 1 am sure you will all do 
your utmost to take advantage of the 
release of power which synchronises with 
the advent of our Diamond Jubilee Year. 
First must the power help us to be better 
Theosophists and more active members 
of the Theosophical Society individually. 
Second, we must be more busy than ever 
in spreading the Truths of Theosophy and 
the many advantages of membership of 
our Society. 1 sincerely hope that during 
the course of the Federation Gathering you 
will plan a great Theosophical Campaign 
for the United Provinces, and when you 
thus gather from all parts of the Provinces 
you will surely be remembering your 
responsibility and be eager to discharge it 
more fully. Advantage should be taken 
of this Diamond Jubilee Year to spread 
Theosophy far and wide and to strengthen 
in every possible way each Theosophical 
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Lodge. You should be able to show 
through the devotion of your members* a 
substantial increase in membership of the 
Society and in the strength of your 
Federation. I sincerely hope too that you 
will exhort as many members as possible 
to attend the Theosophical Conference we 
shall be hoping to hold in Benares during 
the Dasara holidays. The Theosophical 
Society, especially in India, has a future 
before it even greater than its past. The 
Elder Brethren will be encouraged to 
place more power in our hands as we use 
to the utmost the power they have already 
entrusted to us. ^ 

♦ * 

ANDHRA FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION 

The Andhra Theosophical Federation 
at its annual meeting on April 13 adopted 
the following resolution : 

“ This conference of the Andhra Theo- 
sophical Federation f>egs to convey its 
heart -felt greetings to Dr. G. S. Arundale, 
our new President, and offers its loyal 
and devoted co operation to him, to Mr. 
Hirendranath Datta and to Mr. C. jinaraja- 
dasa in all their efforts to promote the 
cause of the spiritual evolution of the 
world,” 

t + f 

Mk. jinai^ajadasa in 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa had an excellent 
reception in Perth, West Australia, where 
he arrived on March 12th. His main 
series of lectures w'as entitled ** The Con- 
quest of Matter and Spirit Arundale 
Hall was packed to the doors, and excel- 
lent reports were given in the press. 

In an interview with the West Austra- 
lian Mr. Jinarajadasa said that during 
the last seven years he had visited many 
countries and spoken the languages of 
many peoples, and had been inspired to 
find how many idealists there w^ere in the 
world, people who sacrifice themselves. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa also delivered a lecture 
at the Anzac Hall on March 17th en- 
titled “The Empire, India, and World 
Federation for Peace 


Mr. J. R. Wilkinson, President of Perth 
Lodge, writes : 

“ At the Reception we had about 250 
present and everything went splendidly. 
Many people afterwards thanked me for 
the opportunity of being present. Mr. 

J inarajzidasa’s talk was a real gem. At 
the first lecture in Arundale Hall, we had 
350 present and that was a tight squeeze. 

“ On Sunday morning he delivered a 
sermon on ‘ The Bridge between Heaven 
and Earth.* There were 90 people pre- 
sent. just before the lecture at night he 
delivered a broadcast talk over 6WF on 
‘ The Child’s Message to His Elders,’ l^ing 
the substanc of* the chapter on ‘ The 
Teacher and thee Child * m his book, Life ! 
More Life ! This talk was rushed through 
tl\e press as a pamphlet and 500 were sold 
at the Anzac Hall wdiere the subsequent 
lecture was delivered to an audience of 600 
people. 

** On Wednesday evening Mr. Jmaraja- 
dasa spoke to an audience of over 100 
members on ‘ The Work Ahead.* He left 
for Adelaide on the 19th. 

“ The activities in Western Australia 
have been much quickened by the visit of 
Mr. Jinarajadasa ; he was sympathetically 
received by the press, and aroused an in- 
terest in our ideas among the public. The 
arrival of Miss Mary K. Neff should do 
much to crystallize this interest and deepen 
the interest of our members.” 

+ -f' t 

Miss NEFF IN PERTH 

Miss Neff's lectures in Perth commen- 
ced on March 24th and her schedule was 


outlined as follows 


March 24th 

“ The Message of Theo- 



sophy.” 

March 31st 

“ The New World Con- 



cept — The Solidarity 
of Man.” 

April 

7th 

“ India’s Oldest Religion 



— Hinduism.” 

April 

I4th 

“ Buddhism, The Light 


of Asia." 

April 

21st 

“ Man and His Bodies.** 

April 

28th 

“ Man’s Greatest Power 


—Thought.” 

May 

5th 

“ Death — and After.” 

May 

I2th 

“ Australia and the New 


Race.' 
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In addition she gives a literary talk 
every Friday evening in the Arundale 
Hall, the subjects including readings from 
Tagore, readings from The Light of Asm, 
poets on Reincarnation, and H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett on the New Education. 

* * * 

THE LODGE TRAIL FROM 
CALIFORNIA TO ADYAR 

The big Trans<Pacific steamer, President 
Hoover, swung slowly into Honolulu 
Harbour at 6 a.m. January 2nd, ajid up 
to the Dollar Line pier, where a sleepy 
band droned “ Aloha-Ge ”, and a few 
yawning friends of the passengers appeared 
with flowered leis on their arms. Frankly 
1 felt very lonely getting off the steanver 
to wait ten days for the next. But a 
phone call soon informed me that Mr. 
Cook, our U.S.A. General Secretary, had 
written to the Lodge and Miss Alice 
Rice was coming to take me to her home. 
It IS a most delightful household. We 
had an informal evening reception, presi- 
ded over by Mrs. Claire Cottrell, the 
Lodge’s President, who also explained 
much of the difficulty of their work, which 
their isolated position, extraordinary 
mixture of races, and the langour and ease 
of the equable climate produce, making 
interest in religious and philosophical 
subjects hard to maintain. But the 
valiant little group is doing its best and 
earnestly begs all T. S. members on passing 
steamers to let them know, as a visitor 
is a real treat. 

The Lodge in Tokio, the only one in 
Japan, has among its group of many 
nationalities, some members of high in- 
tellectual qualities, and its secretary, Miss 
Eileen Casey, was a friend in great need 
to me, in that strange country. Well do 
1 remember a cold afternoon of thickly 
falling snow, and a thin stream of visitors 
making their way down a narrow lane of 
Tokio’s suburbs to Miss Casey’s adorable 
little Japanese home. Twelve countries 
were represented, and for two hours I 
tried to put Theosophical truths into the 
simplest of phrases, though still satisfying 
to their mental calibre, for among them 
were the Lodge’s distinguished Japanese 
president and his wife, a Legation member, 
a Buddhist priest, a University professor, 


a Russian princess and a German psycho- 
metrist of amazing powers. Tea and 
cakes were served, darkness fell and 
outside passing lights bobbed up and down 
through the oiled paper panels — and still 
we talked on. 

To Hong Kong I knew Miss Casey had 
written, so when a gentleman inquired at 
the purser’s office, in a very Scotch voice 
for Mrs. Devereux, I knew it must be 
Mr. John Russell, Presidential agent for 
China, of whose many years of distin- 
guished service to the Theosophical 
Society I had been well told. 1 had only 
one day aod evening there, so being soon 
joined by Mrs. Parkinson, a charming 
English girl, we went through the amazing 
Chinese quarter and up the “ funicular ” 
for a marvellous view of the harbour. 
Luncheon gave us a chance for a long talk 
about the work, which is in many ways 
very difficult, having to deal with so many 
different Oriental and western types. 
Then we visited the Lodge room, just in 
the business section with a big brass sign 
to attract notice from the many passers-by. 
At tea later, at Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson’s, 
I met a group of their Theosophical friends 
and tried to answer their many questions. 

I was out on deck as we swung alongside 
“ the biggest dock in the world ” at 
Manila, expecting Capt. and Mrs. Ragan, 
stationed at Fort McKinley, to meet me, 
but little was I prepared for the reception 
I received — Mr. Ishmael Zapata and Mrs. 
Zapata, their daughter and several Lodge 
officers, over a dozen in all, with beautiful 
bouquets of lotus blossoms. The Zapatas, 
with their ten children and many grand- 
children, have made then home an 
inspiring centre, and in the large garden 
have built an open-air lecture hall, where 
that evening 1 spoke to row upon row 
of eager faces, intent upon each word and 
so appreciative of my few phrases of 
poor Spanish. Here 1 met many of the 
fine Lodge workers of the ten Lodges that 
form the new Philippine Section, and I 
was especially impressed with the group 
of young people who are planning to take 
Theosophy into their political life and 
do great things when their national 
independence comes. There is Benito 
Reyes, with a brilliant University record 
and already a poet of note in English, 
Spanish and Tagalog, the native dialect ; 
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and Dominga Lopez, his fellow -student, 
lovely in a yellow Philippine costume, and 
Cleopatra Zapata, with her political 
ambitions — “ the little Senator ” I called 
her, and why not ? A feast came after the 
lecture and at midnight five cars full went 
back to the ship, to talk Theosophy for 
two hours more. 

At Singapore, where the boat stayed 
three days, I was met by Mr. Menon, the 
distinguished President of the Singapore 
Lodge, and Mr. Pakiri, my guide and 
standby later. The Lodge has a nice 
large Headquarters and can surely be a 
wonderful host. Mrs. Prior took me to her 
most unique apartment in Temj^le House, 
a former Chinese temple with an amazing 
collection of porcelain figures on the roof, 
of dragons, animals and scenes from the 
life of the Buddha. With Mr. Gallistan 
1 saw the most marvellous collection of 
orchids, literally hundreds of different 
specimens. A gay evening was spent at 
an Oriental replica of Coney Island, w’here 
imported western amusements vied with 
Malayan and Chinese open-air theatres 
with their incredible din of cymbals and 
drums. And a tour wuth Mr. Menon 
included a visit to a modern Malayan 
Buddhist temple, given by a rich Chinese 
merchant, the entrance being flanked by 
a pair of huge carved tigers ; and inside 
one quaint explanation of ILiddha’s levita- 
tion reads; Pic rised m the air and 
made them a preach.” One day 1 attended 
an excellent study class conducted by 
Mr. I'^akin, and next evening there was 
a public lecture on “ Man’s Inherent 
Divinity ”, wdien my audience of well over 
a hundred showed keen interest. Here 
too we ha\'e a fine group of young people 
wdio are sacrificing much for their devotion 
to Theosophy. 

Docking at I^enang only at five and 
sailing at midnight, there was but time for 
tea on the lovely hotel terrace by the sea 
and a talk to the small group invited by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, new-comers them- 
selves, but such fine workers that before 
long we shall surely have a Lodge in 
beautiful l^enang. 

By this time the curiosity of the Van 
Buren passengers had been thoroughly 
aroused by all the attentions at every port 
and they asked for a lecture on “ What 
is Theosophy ? ” It was very well attended 
12 


and a little group formed which met 
each morning thereafter. 

At Colombo, where Dr. Nallainalhan, 
General Secretary of Ceylon, lives, there 
was but time for an informal meeting at 
the Lodge’s newly-built headquarters on a 
quiet road, away from the city’s confusion. 
I had here the great pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Amaradasa, Mr. Jinarajadasa’s uncle 
and C. J.’s ” tw^o sisters and of drinking 
at their home to the health of their famous 
and w^ell- loved kinsman. 

P'orty hours of endurance on an Indian 
“ express train ” — Madras station — the 
greeting of my daughter Kathryn — tne quiet 
efficiency of Mr. ^ndram. Dr. Arundale’s 
right-hand man — a quick ride along the 
river and over the bridge — and then I 
entered the w'elcoming gates of Adyar, the 
Metca of all Theosophists and the end of 
all Lodge trails. 

Isabel H. S. Devereux, 

President , Brotherhood Lodf*e, 
Louisiana , New Orleans, U .S A 
* * * 

MVSJEVS COLLEGE, COLOMBO 

Once described by the founder, Mrs. 
Marie Musa?us Higgins, as a mud 
palace,” Musaems Buddhist Girls' College, 
Colombo, has developed into one of the 
finest educational institutions in Ce 3 ^ 1 on. 
A new’ block of class-rooms is being added 
to the English school, and the corner-stone 
of the block w’as laid on March 27 by 
Sir Philip Macdonell, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. Sir Philip attributed the wonderful 
progress the College had made to the 
force of character of Mrs. Higgins, her 
energy and originality, and to the co-founder 
and manager since its inception, Mr. Peter 
de Abrewq who, he said, was following 
wdth a single purpose the high traditions 
set by the founder. 

Sir Philip said that quite a large number 
of teachers in schools all over the Island 
had been trained at the College. That 
was a great acknowledgement of the value 
of the institution, and it had reason to be 
proud of the achievement. It w’as right 
and proper that they should praise great 
men and w'ornen who had gone before, 
and Mrs. Higgins w^as one of them. They 
owed much to her, and she had lived suffici- 
ently long to see the fruits of her labours, 
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Mrs. Musaeus Higgins passed over in 
1926. She was a friend of Colonel Olcott 
and of Dr. Besanl, who both visited her 
school many times. 

* * * 

A VIVID POSTER 

Here is the splendid “ lay-out ” of a 
circular announcing a course of lectures in 
Theosophy at Geneva by Monsieur Tripet, 
the new General Secretary for Switzerland : 

WHY ? 

Why Life ? 

Why Death ? 

Why suffering, why •material, physical 
and intellectual inequalities ? 

Why disease ? 

Why contentions between religions, 
philosophies, nations ? 

Why ? 

IF 

you have an open spirit, free from pre- 
judice, 

you wish to enlarge your horizon, 
you do not understand life and sufferings 
have disabled 5^011, 

you thirst for explanations, 
you are not satisfied with current con- 
ceptions, 

you “ cannot ” any longer believe, 
you are interested in psychology, edu- 
cation, the latent powers in man, in Life, 
you are not afraid of exertion. 

Whether you are old and fearing death, 
or whether you are young and wishing 
to build your aspirations on a practical 
foundation so that your life may become 
freer, nobler, more conscientious. 

Then, please attend the introductory 
lecture to a COURSE IN THEOSOPHY 
which will be given, 14 Boulevard des 
Philosophes, by the new Genera] Secretary 
of the Theosophical Society in Switzerland, 
Tuesday 5 March, 8.15 p.m. subject: 
Why / Am a Theosophist, 

Tuesday 12 March, 8. 15 p.m. subject: 
Reincarnaiion^ Is It a Logical Hypothesis ? 

Theosophy, or the Ancient Wisdom, is 
not a religion, but a philosophy. It makes 
everybody the better understand his own 
religion and to live more nobly. It gives 
help to everybody, whatever his stage of 
evolution. 


Its motto is : “ There Is No Religion 
Higher Than Truth.” 

The first Duty of a Theosophist : Tole- 
rance towards everybody. 

Its “ dogma : ” Promote Brotherhood 
without distinction of race, of creed, of 
sex, of caste or of colour. 

• . • • • • 

“ If I had to give a definition of a 
westerner, 1 would say that he is an extra- 
ordinary being who does not believe in rein- 
carnation.” 

(Schopenhauer) 

Is Ford^J visionary ? No ! yet he believes 
in reincarnation. 

Edison f teas he a realist ? Yes ! yet 
reincarnation was one of his deepest con- 
victions. 

Here is ugliness. There is beauty. 

Here is misery. There is wealth. 

Here is innate .sym- 
pathy. I'here is antagonism. 

Here is a dull spirit. There is the light 
of knowledge, 
etc. etc. 

Why all these differences ? The theory 
of reincarnation will explain them all, and 
many other points. It is perhaps new to 
you, and causes you some wonder, but can 
you put against it a theory more logical ? 

Tuesday 12 March 1935, 8.15 p. m. 
Lecture on Reincarnation, in the Hall of 
THE THEOSOJ^HICAL SOCIETY, 14 
Boulevard des Philosoiilies. 

Tuesday 19 March 1935, 8.15 p. rn. 

Continuation. 

Both evenings : Questions and answers. 
Youth will be particularly interested. 

{/ VOICES PROM NIGERIA 

“Come o\cr to this part of the 
world, Nigeria, and spread the seed of 
Wisdom, Truth and flight through 
Theosophy.” The cry is from a group in 
Lagos, on the West Coast of Africa, 
who are anxious that Nigeria should 
come within the ambit of the world-wide 
campaigns which tlie President wishes 
to inaugurate during 1935. 

[The President is indeed anxious to 
touch not only Nigeria, but every part 
of the globe. What we imperatively 
need is a battalion of lecturers who will 
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go out into all the world and preach the 
Theosophical gospel to every creature. 
After all there are only a handful of 
Lodges in Africa, which we have spotted 
on world maps in the Headquarters 
Office, and the nearest to Lagos are at 
Cairo in tlie north and between Salisbury 
and Capetown in the south— enormous 
distances away. But we must keep Lagos 
in mind, and bring il into any possible 
lecture tour of Africa, or induce travellers 
down the African coast to stop off at 
this port, and visit these “ Voices from 
Nigeria ” who are calling for the 
Light. — Ed.1 

* + 

JUDGE BRISTOWE PASSES 

Another stalwart, The Hon. Leonard 
Syer Bristowe, better known as Judge 
Bristowe of the South African Supreme 
Court, has passed over, the London Times 
of April 8 reporting his death in London. 

The Times says: Bristowe was a 
Theosophist, and he had been long and 
deeply interested in Indian mysticism.” 
Actually he was a staunch friend to the 


Theosophical Society in South Africa, and 
one of its chief supporters during his term 
of office as a judge on the Pretoria Bench 
until his retirement in 1920, after 18 years’ 
service. He was in his 78th year. Mr. 
Bristowe had been on the English Bench 
for 20 years specialising in mining cases 
w'hen Lord Milner, looking for a “min- 
ing ” judge, offered him an appointment 
on the Rand. “ On the Bench,” the 
Times says, “ Bristow’e w^as held in high 
esteem by public and Bar alike. Ilis 
appointment w'as in every w'ay fully justi- 
fied. As a judge he was careful, patient, 
lucid. ‘ At the same time he formed a 
definite opinion quickly and firmly and 
was not to be easily moved. In private 
life he W'as entirely unassuming. He had 
the kindest of hearts, so that he w^as a 
generous helper of the unfortunate, and 
many came to him in their troubles. 
Towards the world he was entirely un- 
assuming.” Our w'armest sympathies are 
extended to Mrs. Bristowe and her sons 
and daughters. The younger son, Mr. 
Francis Pow'er Bristowe, has recently taken 
up professional employment as a chartered 
accountant in Johannesburg. 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY 

WHAT THE WESTERN SECTION NEEDS 


P'OR some time past the wTstern section 
of the Adyar Library has not been quite 
up to date with modern learning. In 
this regard it stands in a somewhat 
unfavourable position as compared wuth 
the eastern section. This is not so 
strange as one would think. Adyar has 
been chosen as the head -centre of the 
Theosophical movement all over the 
world, just because of its “ orientation ”. 
When the funds do not allow us to keep 
both sections quite up to date, it is only 
natural that the Occidental should be left 
lagging behind a little. But there is also 
every reason for a special effort — doubly 
special, I should say, because of the 


Diamond Jubilee Convention Year we are 
now living in — to speed up the Occidental 
section till both are abreast again, and in 
the future to try to keep them side by 
side. It is on this ground that I am 
asked by the President now and again to 
note down from my readings the newdy 
appearing and other books, w’hich it were 
desirable that the w^estern section of the 
Adyar Library should possess, and which 
it is therefore hoped that kind friends, 
endowed with more of the w'orld’s goods 
than the Library itself has got hold of 
for the moment, wall supply from their 
generous hearts. 
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1. Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, 1935. 

We have of course the 1st edition in 
the Library, but that dates from before 
the Great War (1913). Of the new edition 
it is said that it “ supplies the key to a 
vast fund of new knowledge, created during 
the past twenty-five years.” That sounds 
very appetising. The price varies from 
$ 20-35, according to the binding, I think. 

2. An Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method, By Morris R. Cohen 
and Ernest Nagel, pp. XII and 467. 
London, George Routledge and* Sons, 
Ltd., 1934. Price 15sh. net. 

In a review of this book “ by two 
American teachers of philosophy ”, it was 
said that it “ helps to show how far the 
best representatives of logic in modern 
universities have travelled from the Aristo- 
telian tradition which formerly prevailed. 
In an earlier generation Mill and Stanley 
Jevons, and later Keynes, did much for 
the reshaping of the old formal logic. 
For educational purposes an eclectic 
treatment of the whole subject is desirable. 
Such a treatment is accomplished in this 
admirable book. We think highly of the 
attempt of the authors to provide a sound 
introduction to the principles of logic and 
scientific method.” The Adyar Library has 
not yet got beyond the stage of Mill, Jevons 
and Keynes in its collection, and will 
therefore much appreciate this very modern 

Introduction ”. The eclectic treatment, 
suited to “ educational purposes,” is a 
good recommendation for the book. 

3. Electrons and Protons^ Photons, 
Neutrons, and Cosmic Rays, By R. A. 
Millikan, with 98 text-figures and 14 
tables. Price 15sh. net. 

The Library is in possession of the 
old edition of 1917, of which the new 
book is a revision, besides an expansion. 
There are six altogether new chapters 
covering no less than 200 pages. Con- 
sidering the enormous progress our know- 
ledge of the atom and its constituents has 
undergone in the last twenty years, there 
seems to be very much need for this 
book* 


4. Sir James Jeans. Eos, or the 
wider Aspects of Cosmogony, The 
Mysterious Unherse, The Universe 
Around Us, The Stars in Their Courses. 
The New Background of Science. T'hrough 
Space and Time. 

5. Sir Arthur Eddington. Stars and 
Atoms, Space, Time and Gravitation, 
Science and the Unseen World, The 
Nature of the Physical World. The 
Expanding Universe, 

6. Prof. A. N. Whitehead. The 
Concept of Nature. Symbolism, Its Mean- 
ing and Effect, Science and the Modern 
World. Adventures of Ideas, Nature 
and Life, 

I dare hardly confess that of the writers 
under 4, 5, and 6 the Library lias not got 
even a single copy. And yet the books 
mentioned above should not he absent 
from any Library that respects itself. 

7. So also the Library should be in 
possession of three other books by Bertrand 
Russell, besides the three it has already 
got hold of. I have especially in mind . 
An Outline of Philosophy, On Education, 
and Conquest of Happiness, 

So far of books. Now of maga/cines. 

8. Could any one supply the Library 
with a subscription to Science Progress, 
a quarterly magazine (publishers, Edward 
Arnold) ? It would be especially useful 
because of its popular character, intended 
as it is for general readers who are not 
specialists. 

9. Then there is the famous Baconiana, 
It is hardly believable that the Adyar 
Library has ever gone without it. And 
yet this has ever been the case. Who 
will remedy the defect, not only with a 
subscription to the English but also to 
the American Baconiana ? 

10. I will finish with another book 
in connection with the preceding item. 
I think the Library wants badly a modern 
and fully annotated edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, like for example the Arden Shakes- 
peare or The New Cambridge edition, the 
latter edited by Quiller Couch and Wilson. 

And this will be enough for the present. 

A. J. H. 
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WHITHER THEOSOPHY! 

In the article written by Mr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton- Jones which appeared in the March 
issue of The Theosophist certain state- 
ments are made which the Executive com- 
mittee of tlie English Section consider to 
be unwarrantable, and since the writer is 
a meml^er of this Section his remarks cast 
a slur upon its administration ; as for 
example : 

(1) “ Officialdovi is frightened to hear 
what the * black sheeep ’ and the rebels^ 
have got to say,* ” p. 570, 

Mr. Hamiiton-Jones has had opportun- 
ities to speak, and has availed himself 
of them, but was asked not to attack 
** persons Otherwise he was free to 
speak as he wished, and did. 

(2) “ Balloting should always be 
straight and above board . . 7* p, 570, 

Since this is a clear suggestion that 
balloting Jis conducted in this Section is 
corrupt, Mr. Hamilton -Jones must bring 
forward specific instances fully substanti- 
ated, and if a prima facie case is made 
out It will be investigated. 

(3) “ . . . and an equality of rights 
should be accorded to all candidates for 
any position in the Society,*' p, 570. 

Mr. Hamilton-Jones must put forward 
his evidence that candidates have been 
refused equality of rights, and what nature 
of rights. 

(4) “ Money paid by members in 
subscriptions and in donations should be 
used for the purpose for which it is col- 
lected^ i.e.f to maintain the Theosophical 
Society and to propagate its teachings ; 
to divert such money into other channels 
is dishonest^'* p, 570, 

It is necessary that evidential support 
for this grave insinuation be at once pro- 
duced by Mr. Hamilton-Jones, since to 
charge the Society or its Sections with 
dishonesty is an imputation not to be borne 
by any self-respecting community. 

The Executive Commitee of the English 
Section trusts that you will publish this 


letter in the earliest possible number of 
The Theosophist. 

Yours fraternally, 
Josephine Ransom, 
London. General Secretary. 

-tf- 

* * 

Some points not covered in the corres- 
pondence already published in The Thp:o- 
SOPHI^T in reply to Mr. Hamilton-Jones’s 
articles are contained in the following 
paragraphs from letters. 

From Dr. L. J. Bendit, London : “ It 

is perfectly true that, if the Theosophical 
Society is to fulfil its mission drastic 
changes must take place very soon : it 
would be a tremendous pity if this were 
not so, because if such drastic changes as 
have taken place continuously since the 
foundation of the Society were ever to 
stop, we should indeed be the failure which 
some of our disgruntled members believe 
us to be. Such changes take place all the 
time ; and I feel that we are, in the hands 
of our President, carrying on the good 
work, and that we will go on doing so. 
I join with Mr. Hamilton-Jones in his 
hopes for the future, as well as m the 
slogan which is doubtless implied in his 
article : Forward with Arundale I " 

From L. Furze-Morrish, Melbourne : 
‘ If there is one sure way of destroying the 
Theosophical Society, it is to do what 
Mr. Hamilton-Jones appears to suggest 
and carry out a narrow policy of ‘ speaking 
with one voice on the teachings ’ — to add 
to the already vast host of sects in the 
world which are convinced that their own 
attitude represents universal truth. The 
whole purpose of the Theosophical Society 
is contained in its three Objects — the first 
of which amounts to the formation of an 
organisation which will help members to 
be all things to all men, in other words 
brotherly. I would take the liberty of 
making two suggestions: (l) It is every 
bit as dangerous to try and limit the Theo- 
sophical Society to a class for studying 
the Secret Doctrine and Psychology, as it 
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would be to limit it to the Liberal Catholic 
Church. (2) Paraphrasing Mr. Hamilton- 
Jones's words, ‘ If we continue to promul- 
gate any form of Theosophy (including that 
of Mr. Hamilton- Jones) to the exclusion 
of any other form, then, * the usefulness of 
our Theosophical Society in any real sense 
is already termiiiated If any other form 
of Neo-Theosophy ’ were invented, I 
would cheerfully embrace it with an un- 
biassed mind, in the hope that it would 
help me to ‘ be all things to all men ’ and 
thereby show still more tolerance to those 
whose mental outlook differs from my 
own.” 

From Sada Cowan, Hollywood : “ I feel 
that our public lectures give too much of 
those things at which the public still scoffs, 
whereas we have much to give that^he 
world is ready to accept. The Ancients 
knew well why Mystery Schools existed. 
Possibly, having the ban lifted for us, we 
have swung too far in the other extreme. 
The general public are not ready for 
complete knowledge. The)^ need to know 
the truth which will help them to lu e and 
to face death fearlessly. But there is 
much delivered from the lecture platform 
which smacks of sensationalism, catch- 
penny advertising, and is unworthy of a 
dignified and lofty message. If you throw 
in phenomena or psychic research into a 
lecture on, let us say. Karma, you are 
defeating your own ends. A scientist in 
the audience might possibly be convinced 
by a well-built-up, logical talk but if you 
ended by saying (I am taking a wild 
haphazard example) ‘ A fairy is sitting 
on your desk \ even though your statement 
might be true, he would say ‘The man 
is mad ’ and the whole value of all that 
had been expounded would be utterly lost. 

“Another point: We are a group of 
many people having many creeds, ideas 
and beliefs. Let us keep our meetings 
open and free from grooves. 

“ I took a remarkable intelligent Jewish 
boy to hear one of our best speakers, 
some time ago. He was extremely im- 
pressed until a short prayer was uttered, 
completely Catholic in word and symbol. 
And the boy walked out of the hall. 
True he was narrow. But it does not 
seem to me that it is the place of a I'heo- 
sophical lecturer to advance any cause, 


any Church, any doctrine save the one 
he is placed upon the platform to utter : 
Theosophy. 

“ There is absolutely no criticism inten- 
ded in this letter, no prejudice against 
personalities, and above all no lack of love 
for those very speakers against w^hom 
my voice is raised and who I feel are 
making a mistake. On the contrary, I 
feel that it may be their very eagerness to 
reach a larger j)ublic which is blinding 
them to the damage they aie causing. 
Nothing j)rompts my writings save a 
burning desire to see Theosophy spread. 
To see ij enter the lives of intelligent 
people as well as those psychics and 
mystics whose hearts and minds are 
already open.” 

* * * 

THE NEUTRALITY OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

With reference to the questionnaire 
which appears on page 315 of The Theo- 
SOPHIST for January, Question No. 4, I 
should like to question the assumption, 
w^hich has become traditional in the 
Society, that the Society should necessarily 
be neutral on any matter. The neutrality 
of the Society has always been the unex- 
pressed major premise behind most of its 
activity, and it seems to me it is not 
warranted, although you give it as your 
opinion in the I^'ebruary Adyar News that 
we should “ take our stand on pure Theo- 
sophy by which I mean the Truths of 
Theosophy as we may individually under- 
stand them, entirely apart from their re- 
solution in terms of a specific application.” 

That the neutrality of the Theosophical 
Society is not axiomatic is, I think, shown, 
first, by its First Object, since “ to form ” 
something “ without distinction ” of other 
things, seems to indicate that action is 
required, and action in a definite direction. 
Secondly, there are the statements in the 
Master’s letter, printed in Theosophical 
Nexvs and Notes for December, 1933, that 
“ Theosophy ^ must be made practical ”, 
that it has, “ through its mouthpiece, the 
Society ” to “ tell the Truth to the very 
face of Lie,” that the Society as an 
Association has “ not only the right but 
the duty to uncloak vice and do its best to 
redress wrongs, whether through the voice 
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of its chosen lecturers or the printed word 
of its journals and publications.’* 

In view of the underlining of the words 
** as an Association ”, I do not see how it 
is possible to maintain that the Society is 
intended to be a neutral body. 

Thirdly, there remains the fact that 
certain teachings, c.g., the life after death, 
reincarnation, karma, the existence of the 
Masters, are given from our platforms as 
definitely Theosophical, and to this extent 
the Society is not neutral. 

My personal opinion is that the Society 
was never intended to be an “ omnium 
gatherum ” of people, with conflicting views, 
which are reduced to the lowest common 
denominator of agreement whilst they are 
in the Society, but to which they immedi- 
ately revert on going out into the world 
again. Neither do I believe it was in- 
tended to be a kind of philosophic academy 
or debating club, for discussing abstract 
issues, without reference to their applica- 
tion to life. 

It seems that the Society was meant to 
be an organisation for inculcating the 
practice of Brotherhood, through its 
Objects, and it is therefore concerned with 
their specific application. 

I would suggest that this matter of 
the neutrality of the Society and the 
question of the specific application of 
the principles of its Objects, the First 
in particular, might be thrashed out 
at the meetings of the (leneral Council 
this year, since the immediate future of 
the Society will depend upon the policy it 
adopts to these questions. At the moment 
the Society has no general line which it 
follows on these. Consecjuently much time 
is taken up by officers and members having 
to decide, every time a matter comes before 
them with which the neutrality of the 
Society and the application of its Objects 
to specific- instances is concerned, first, 
what is the policy of the Society, secondly, 
does the particular matter contravene that 
policy. 

In order that this matter should be dealt 
with thoroughly and with deliberation, a 
series of questions might be drawn up, so 
framed that the answers had to be a plain 
“ yes ’* or no ”, and these discussed by 
the National Societies, and their considered 
answers sent in to the General Council for 
its guidance* 


It is stated somewhere in a letter said to 
have come from one of the Masters,* that 
when They founded the Society, They did 
not intend it to be a kind of psychic club, 
or a college for the special study of occul- 
tism, but an organisation which would 
spread the principles of Universal Brother- 
hood throughout the world. Now if we 
are to do this, it is not enough to think and 
feel Brotherliood, and leave to others its 
practical application. Somewhere, some- 
time, thought, if it is to be effective, has to 
be put into action, and if the Society is to 
spread the principles of Universal Brother- 
hood it must show how those principles are 
to be applied in fiction. To say that it 
can spread the principles of Universal 
Brotherhood and yet not be concerned with 
their specific application is to observe the 
letter but not the spirit of the charge laid 
upon the Society by its Founders. It may 
be “ straight Theosophy ”, but it seems 
very crooked reasoning. 

Leonard C. Soper 

[* See the Maha Chohan’s letter in 
Lett era from the Masters of Wisdom, 
pp. 9-10 .~Ed.] 

* * 

“ THE MASTER M. AND 
H. P. B.’S SMOKING ” 

The Editor has received two letters 
commenting on Mr. A. J. Hamerster’s 
contribution to “ Notes and Comments ” in 
The Theosophist for April (pp. 94-95) 
under this heading, with his annotations 
on the Master M.’s letter accepting a 

tobacco-machine ” from Mr. Sinnett. 
The Master’s letter, reproduced in The 
Mahatma Letters (p. 374), was quoted 
by Miss Neff in The Brothers of Madame 
Blavatsky. 

Mr. 1). Srinivasa Iyengar (Bangalore) 
says it comes “ with a shock and a jar ” 
that such incidents “ should be dragged 
forth after 50 years into publicity *’. He 
cites H. P. B., “ subject to incessant acute 
physical pain ”, as having used tobacco 
to soothe her nerves. But with regard to 
the Adept, “ what special difficulties there 
may be with such an old body, or what 
minor indulgence may be necessary for 
it, who knows ? In any case, it is His 
own concern and not for promiscuous 
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broadcast or discussion Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, apprehensive lest such discUwSsion 
should “ unsettle or outrage devotional 
feeling, concludes : “As to the great 
Adept in question : it is enough for us to 
know that a fragment of His glory and 
nobility and heroism dwelt among us in 
the person of our late Leader and Warrior 
Saint (Annie Besant). L'etat^ c'est moi. 
The Society, it is Himself. We can 
surely be content with that.*’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Ronald Craig 
(Benares City) is “ delighted *’ to read 
Mr. Hamerster’s note. It is a topic, he 
says, which has been made “unduly 
subordinate ” by historfans of the Theo- 
sophical Society. “In a sense,” he re- 
minds us, “ The Theosophical Society took 
esoteric birth in the flame of the match 
which Olcott struck for H. P. B. in New 
Jersey. The amount of tobacco they later 
consumed in setting down Isis Unveiled 
remains incalculable.” Mr. Craig recalls 
Mr. Sinnett’s “ inveterate ” smoking habit, 
and other living members of the Theo- 
sophical Society who either did or do 
smoke, also Bishop Leadbeater’s “ aseptic 
criticism of the practice.” Mr. Craig 
concludes : “ As a smoker and a T. S. 
member I have often found that members 
of the public, apt to regard us as an ascetic 
body, found a reassuring gleam of ordi- 
nariness in my addiction to a habit which 
they also shared.” 

Mr. Hamerster comments : 

Here are two opposite receptions of 
my article, the one disapproving, the other 
approving. I never foresaw that this 
would be the result. My aim was primari- 
ly academical, to correct a mistake, and 
incidentally to give an intimate glimpse 
into the life of the two Masters who stand 
at the back of our Movement. Blessed 
be Their Names ! 

“ If I had expected any expression of 
feeling from my readers, it would have 
been their enjoyment of the latter effort — 
of the vision given into the Masters’ sober 
and lonely life in a hut in the wilderness 
far from crowded human habitations, with 
wild animal life and a few silent chelas as 
their companions ; into the undying love 
existing between these two Masters, and 
into their generous and deeply humorous 
natures* 


“ But alas I have failed, if this was no 
the predominant impression, and the blam* 
is of course my own. I can only be son; 
and apologise for the offence given tc 
some, and the pleasure given to others, or, 
a point which in the opening passage oi 
my article I purposely excluded fron 
discussion in the words, 1 will leave tht 
Master’s “ fondness ” for the nerve-soothing 
weed for what it may be ’ — whether trutf 
or a lie or illusion, / know not,*' 

* * * 

Mr. ERNEST WOOD 

We publish below a comment fro 
Mr. Wood on the omission from his lett, 
in the November Thhosophist of . 
passage declared in an editorial note to 1 
critical of the Esoteric School of The . 
sophy. Mr. Wood writes : ^ 

“ I do not wish to find fault with th 
Editor for deleting any portion of m\ 
article which he thought it wrong t’** 
publish, but he w^as certainly giving awa 
E. S. secrets to say that I had been an*^ 
had ceased to be a member of the E. 
This was especially disagreeable as th’J 
statement was obviously made to diminis 
my credit, as seen in the words : ‘Mr’ 
Wood has not been a member of the E. 
for some years, and as the E. S. is j 
private organisation his ideas of it arc 
likely to be erroneous and misleading,’ 
Incidentally, the Editor is evidently familiar 
with changes that have been made since 
my time ! 

“ My only reason for referring to the 
E. S. was that Miss Albarus refuted my 
view by citing a different view as being 
taught in the E.S. and therefore right. In 
reply to this I did not criticise the E.S. at 
all. I simply referred to Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s published articles about the E.S., 
to show that Madame Blavatsky’s idea of 
the E.S. differed from that of Miss Albarus 
and agreed with mine.” 

We have omitted the reason Mr. Wood 
adds at the close of his letter for resigning 
from the Esoteric School, since its publi- 
cation would involve a betrayal of con- 
fidential matter connected with a private 
organisation. But it may be said at once 
that Mr. Wood’s reason for withdrawal 
was entirely honourable and reasonable. 
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' We see no reason, however, not to 

'^blish the reference to the E.S. about the 

bn-publication of which Mr. Wood corn- 

Plains. The present Editor was away at 

^he time of the issue of the November 

^Theosophist or he would have published 

^r. Wood’s letter as it was received. The 

Emitted paragraph is as under : 

■« 

Miss Albarus also uses the establish- 
ment of the E.S. as a similar argument. 
^ Now, when Madame Blavatsky was 
' starting the E.S. she explained her 
purpose in several articles published in 
Lucifer^ which have since been published 
in a little book. Among those *she partic- 
^^ularly expresses her intention in the 
.^second article Occultism versus the 
^^Occuli ArtSf because her first article 
f was not well understood. Therein, I 
commend to careful attention her state- 
ment about Atmavidya in relation to the 
" Theosophist. One must also notice that 
her objective was to carry out the 
original purpose of the Theosophical 
j^*Society shown in the third Object, 
'^formerly expressed by her (see the Thco- 
I sophical Glossary) as * The study and 
development of the latent divine powers 
in man.’ (Her italics). She said nothing 
of the desire to form an army of superior 
and inferior officers for the purpose of 
carrying out orders from above. In fact, 
she was very careful to say that her 
school would not try to inHuence the 
workings even of the Theosophical 
Society.” 


KRISHNAMURTl’S TALKS 

In his review of Mr. Krishnamurti’s 
New Zealand and Ojai Talks^ 1934, in 
the April Theosophist, R. W. C. speaks 
of propositions more likely to be disturb- 
ing than familiar.” On the contrary, these 
propositions should be perfectly familiar to 
Theosophists. The six ** hard assertions ” 
mentioned by R. W. C. can all be found 
in the Bhagavad Gita, as under : 

Assertion 1, Evolution is an en- 
vironmental fact and yet utterly without 
significance to the Spirit.” 

^ See Bhagavad Gita, III, 18: ** For 
dm there is no interest in things done in 
uiis world, nor any in things not done, 
13 


nor doth any object of his depend on 
any being.” 

Assertion 2, The concept of an indi- 
vidual Spirit is at any time and anywhere 
not merely an illusion but an especially 
unpleasant one.” 

See Bhagavad Gita, 111,27: “All 
actions are wrought by the qualities 
[Giinas] of Nature only. I'he Self, deluded 
by egoism, [Ahamkara, the separate ‘ 1 
am’] thinketh : *I am the doer’.” Also 
V, 7-8 : “ ‘ 1 do not anything,’ should think 
the harmonized one.” “ Whose Self is 
the Self of all beings.” Also XVIII, 16: 

He verily whg - -owing to untrained 
Reason iBuddhi | — looketh on his Self, 
which IS isolated, as the actor, he, of 
perverted intelligence, seeth not.” 

Assertion 3. “To climb the hills of 
heaven with wasting (or joyous) feet is 
only to perpetuate the illusion of duality in 
the universe.” 

See Bhagavad Gita, 11,43: “With 
desire for self, with heaven for goal, they 
offer birth as the fruit of action, and 
prescribe many and various ceremonies for 
the attainment of pleasure and lordship.” 
Also IX, 20-21: “The knowers of the 
three (Vedas), the Soma-drinkers, the 
purified from sin, worshipping Me with 
sa(Tifice, pray of Me the way to heax en ; 
they, ascending to the holy world of the 
Ruler of the Shining Ones, eat in heaven 
the divine feasts of the Shining Ones. 
They, having enjoyed the spacious heaven- 
world, their holiness withered, come back 
to this world of death. Following the 
virtues enjoined by the three [Vedas], 
desiring desires, they obtain the transitory.” 

Assertion 4. “ What we know as in- 

dividual spiritual aspiration is merely a 
variant of the urge to flourish . . . 

Success.” 

See Bhagavad Gita, III, 39-40: 

Enveloped is wisdom by this constant 
enemy of the wise in the form of desire, 
which is insatiable as flame. The senses, 
the mind [Manah] and the Reason iBuddhi] 
are said to be its seat ; by these env'eloping 
wisdom it bewilders the dweller in the 
body.” Also XVIII, 34: “ But the firm- 
ness, O Arjuna, by which, from attachment 
desirous of fruit, one holdeth fast duly 
[Dharma], desire and wealth, that firmness, 
O Partha, is passionate.” 
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Assertion 5. “ All ceremonial is moti- 
vated purely by gain to the individual who 
is an illusion.” 

See Bhagavad Gita, If, 44 (alter- 
native translation in footnote) : “ (the 
speech) that offereth only rebirth as the 
(ultimate) fruit of action, that is full of 
(recommendations to) various rites for the 
sake of (gaining) enjoyments and sovereign- 
ty — the thought of those misled by that 
(speech) cleaving to pleasures and lord- 
ship, not being inspired with resolution, 
is not engaged in contemplation.” Also 
VII, 20 : ‘ They whose wisdom hath been 
rent away by desires go forth to other 
Shining Ones, resorting fo various external 
observances, according to their own 
natures.” Also VH, 22 : ** He, endowed 
with that faith, seeketh the worship .of 
such an one, and from him he obtaineth 
his desires. ...” 


Assertion 6. “ However exalted our 
apologetics for it, this is always so.” 

See Bhagavad Gita, IV, 12: “They 
who long after success in action on earth 
worship the Shining Ones ; for in brief 
space verily, in this world of men, success 
is born of action.” Also XI, 48 : 

“ Nor sacrifice nor Vedas, alms, nor 
works. 

Nor sharp austerity, nor study deep. 

Can win the vision of this Form for 
man.” 

These few passages, I think, show that 
there should be nothing unfamiliar in these 
assertions.* The Buddhist Suit as say the 
same things, and the same again can be 
found in the writings of Madame Blavatsky, 
Bishop Leadbeater, Dr. Besant and others. 
Mme. Blavatsky was most emphatic that 
there is no karma which leads to 
liberation, 

J. CONIGRAVE, 

London, 


ENTRE NOUS 


the: AUSTRALIAN OF THE 
FUTURE 

The Perth Daily News, discussing tlie 
new type of Australian, envisages the 
Australian of the future as he is reflected 
in his forerunners on the beaches today. 
With the great increase in surfing and 
outdoor life, a new type of bronzed man- 
hood is now rapidly spreading in every 
part of Australia. Scientists say that the 
Australian has devek^ped a definite feature 
type, predominantly Nordic and largely 
British in origin ; he is tall, and as per- 
fectly proportioned as these beach life- 
savers : blue eyed, with straight Roman 
nose and narrow jaw, giving a lean, hawk- 
like air|to a handsome face ; long, beauti- 
fully moulded limbs, and perfect carriage. 
This hatchet-faced type was distinguished 
bv Dr. Arundale during his stay in 
Australia, and the IVesident singled out 
as an archetypal Australian Sir Charles 


Kingsford-Smith, aviator, and Crawford, 
the tennis player, as representatives of 
the new type. 

While this new feature type is definitely 
marked, different parts of Australia are 
producing local strains. “ The higher 
percentage of Southern Italians and other 
Mediterranean races in Queensland is be- 
lieved to be responsible for the greater 
turbulence and instability which has 
characterised the political and economic 
life of that State, in contrast to South 
Australia and Tasmania, with a larger 
preponderance of Nordic blood, where 
political disruptions of a serious nature 
are practically unknown,” comments the 
Perth paper. Climate is a most important 
factor in this sub type and it threatens 
to divide the future Australian race into 
two sections — temperate and tropical. 
Dr. R. W. Cilento, foremost authority of 
life in the tropics, has forecast that the 
tropical Australian will be “ tall and rangy, 
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with somewhat sharp features, long arms 
and legs, inclined to be sparely built, but 
not lacking in muscular strength, while his 
endurance in the tropics will be equal 
in liis own circumstances to that of the 
temperate dweller in his.** Even now one 
can single out the North Queenslander 
in a Brisbane crowd by his distinctive 
appearance. But beyond physical charac- 
teristics, the true Australian has the mark 
of the Australian upon him. He is open- 
hearted, he is sincere, he is simple, he 
has vision. The spirit of comradeship is 
deep in the essential Australian soul. It 
transcends all differences, and makes in- 
herently for solidarity amidst all difficulties. 
^J'his is the quality of the new race type. 
The spirit of the future Australian is al- 
ready incarnated in the Australian of the 
present. 

* 

READY-MONEY KARMA 

The following item, hitherto unpublished, 
was written by Bishop Leadbeater from 
The Manor, Sydney, on May 18, 1932 : 

“ There is an item of news in this morn- 
ing’s paper which is so unusual that I 
think it IS worth quoting. It seems that 
a man living near Daintree was out shoot- 
ing in the bush one day last week, and 
fired at a cockatoo. He wounded the poor 
bird and brought it down to earth, where 
it lay struggling. He rushed forward and 
put his riile butt on the bird to hold it 
down ; the frantic creature’s claws caught 
in the trigger, the gun went off and shot 
the man ! Unfortunately millions of men 
have shot birds, but 1 should think this 
is probably the first time in history when 
the bird returned the fire and killed the 
man. They managed to carry him to the 
hospital, but he died shortly after admis- 
sion. What becomes of the bird is not 
stated. A very curious instance of what 
Mr. Sinnett used to call ‘ Ready-money 
Karma ’, though the jury will have to call 
it accidental death.” 

* * * 

GOLDEN AIRSHIP FROM . . 
LEMURIA 

A golden airship carrying 150 persons 
from the ancient land of Lemuria, as it 
was whelmed under the waters of the 


Pacific, landed near Santa Barbara 12,000 
years ago, according to a story which 
Mr. Edgar Holloway told a group of 
friends at Ojai recently. In the midst of 
his prosaic, and successful, money-making, 
Mr. Holloway began to see pictures of a 
far-away land in a far-away time. As he 
gazed, he felt himself to be among the 
persons in the picture, which came to 
life and he walked among the people and 
talked with them. It is thus that he 
claims to have contacted life in ancient 
Lemuria. To Ojai he brought a picture 
of the airship which he .said he had made 
from memories of his long ago trip to 
California. The plane looks like a great 
flying fish. It has several decks, and 
along each side are rows of windows of a 
glass-like substance. It is Mr. Holloway’s 
stoVy that two men of Lemuria received 
thought messages from God to gather 
their families and friends into the pkme 
and to fiy away. They had no more 
than risen a few thousand feet over the 
doomed city than they saw great waves 
swallow it up. After cruising for some 
time at a speed of about 200 miles an hour 
they sighted the shores of California and 
landed somewhere near Santa Barbara. 
Mr. Holloway “brought through” bits 
of writing in the language of ancient 
Lemuria, but he does not translate it — he 
derives his knowledge from catching the 
thought drift. He says he recollects having 
been m Ojai in the days of the settlement 
made by the people of the golden airship 
12,000 years ago. 

* * * 

THE CHARM OF JULIUS C^SAR 

Here is a cameo from John Buchan’s 
Julius Cicsar of the gentleman who is ex- 
pected to reincarnate (if he has not already 
done so) in this twentieth century and form 
a confederation of the European nations : 

Ca'sar by his conquests staved off the 
descent of the outland hordes, while by his 
internal reforms he kept the danger from 
the urban mob within bounds, and 
safeguarded productive industry in town 
and country. 

He gave the world a long breathing 
space and thereby ensured that the legacy 
of both Greece and Rome should be so 
inwoven with the fabric of men’s minds 
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that it could never perish. He taught 
no new way of life, no religion — he was 
a child of this world content to work with 
the material he found and reduce it to 
order and decency. But he made it certain 
that the spiritual revelation for which man 
hungered would not be lost in the discords 
of a brutish anarchy. His standards were 
human, but the highest to which humanity 
can attain, and his work may well be 
regarded as the greatest recorded effort of 
the human genius. 

The man who achieved it — and herein 
lies Caesar’s unique fascination — was no 
leaden superman, no heavy-handed egoist, 
but one with all the c4iarms and graces. 
The burden of the globe on his shoulders 
did not impede his lightness of step. War 
and administration never made hin\ a 
narrow specialist. His culture was as 
wide as that of any man of his day ; he 
loved art and poetry and music and 
philosophy, and would gladly turn to them 
in the midst of his most critical labours. 
He was the best talker in Rome, and the 
most gracious of companions. There was 
no mysticism or superstition in his clear 
mind, but he was not without certain 
endearing sentimentalities. He was tolerant 
of other men’s prejudices, and respected 
their private sanctities. Combined in him 
in the highest degree were the realism of 
the man of action, the sensitiveness of 
the artist, and the imagination of the 
creative dreamer — a union not, I think, to 
be paralleled elsewhere. 

But the spell of his intellect was match- 
ed by the spiritual radiance which emanated 
from him to light and warm his world. 
He could be harsh with the terrible politic 
cruelly of a society based upon slav^ery, 
but no one could doubt the depth of his 
affections and the general benignity of his 
character. He had no petty vanity; the 
Commentaries is the most unegoistic 
book ever written. This man whose 
courage in every circumstance of life was 
like a clear flame, had a womanish gentle- 
ness and the most delicate courtesy. He 
never failed a friend, though his friends 
often failed him. He was relentless 
enough in the cause of policy, but he could 
not cherish a grudge and he was incapable 
of hate ; his dislike of Cato was rather 
thej repugnance of a profound intellect to 
a muddy and shallow one. In Cicero’s 


words he forgot nothing except injuries. 
When Catullus abused him he asked him 
to dinner, and when an enemy fell into his 
power he dismissed him with compliments. 
* * * 

WAS HELEN OF TROY AN 
INDIAN GIRL? 

J 

Just what we had long suspected. 
Tennyson models on Virgil, Virgil moder- 
nises Homer, and Homer plagiarises — 
whom ? Now we know. An Indian 
professor has placed in a London safe 
deposit maftiuscripts between 3000 and 4000 
years old which, he says, prove that the 
Iliad originated from the Ramayatia, an 
Indian epic written centuries before Homer 
was born. According to this argument, 
Helen of Troy, the damsel with “the face 
that launched a thousand ships,” came not 
from Troy, but from Ceylon. The “ Trojan 
War” was fought between Lanka (the 
ancient name for Ceylon) and Ayodhya of 
ancient India. The Ramayana recites 
the conquest of Lanka by Rama, the 
object of the invasion being the recovery 
of Rama’s beautiful wife Sita, who had 
been abducted by Lanka’s King, Ravana. 
Homer, it is contended, changed the name 
of Rama to Menelaos, Sita to Helen, and 
Ravana to F^aris. 

The author of this announcement is 
Prof. R. A. Dara, lately of the I-ahore 
University, and collector of Eastern art 
treasures. Prof. Dara also claims to 
have discovered that the Gorgon Sisters — 
Stheno, Euryale and Medusa — with their 
serpent tresses, were known in India cen- 
turies before Hesiod, Aeschylus, Diodorus, 
and Ovid wrote of them. The professor 
showed a pressman a picture of an Indian 
sculpture older than the Creek civilization, 
and unmistakablv a figure of Medusa. 

Prof. Dara is convinced that the Greek 
civilization was derived from India, that the 
Greeks migrated from the Indian province 
of Magadha, and that the name Magadha 
became Machada and then Macedon. “ A 
clan of the Magadha were the Raj Greka, 
and it is easy to see how the name Greka 
became Greek. The affinity between the 
Greek language and Sanskrit is certain,” 
Prof. Dara says ; “ idioms show that they 
came from the same stock,” 



AN EPOCH OF GREAT MEN 


“ Days of Greatness all remind us we can make our own 

Days Great'' 


Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler says : 
** There is in the world today no great 
poet, no great philosopher and no great 
religious leader. Human interest and the 
highest types of human capacity have 
shifted, for the time being at least, to 
other fields.” Einstein says No. 

“ The individual is lost in the achieve- 
ments of the manyy" is Einstein’s con- 
vincing answer. “ Who are your greatest 
contemporaries ? ” an interviewer asked 
him. “ 1 cannot reply to this question,” 
he said, without compiling an encyclo- 


paedia. I cannot even discuss intelligently 
the men who labour in my own field 
without writing a book. Unlike the Re- 
naissance, (our time) is not dominated by 
a few outstanding personalities. The 
twentieth century has established the 
democracy of the intellect, ft is the 
epoch rather th?^ the individual that is 
important. Even in the nineteenth century 
there were still a few giants who out- 
topped all others. Today the general level 
is* much higher than ever before in the 
history of the world.” 


GREAT DAYS IN JUNE 


June 2. Thomas Hardy, English novelist, born 1846. 

2. Garibaldi, Liberator of Italy, died 1882. 

3. Kino George born, 1865. 

3. Richard Cobden, political economist, born 1804. 

3. Prof. I'linders Petrie, Egyptologist, lx)rn 1853. 

4. West Australia Day. 

5. Adam Smith, political economist, born 1723. 

5. Socrates, Greek philosopher, born B.C. 469, 

5. Lord Kitchener drowned 1916. 

8, Charles Dickens, novelist, died 1870. 

8. John Everest Millais, painter, born 1821. 

8. Charles Keade, novelist, born 1814. 

9. Whitsunday. 

11. Roger Bacon, philosopher, died 1294. 

12. Charles Kingsley, novelist, born 1819. 

14. Death of Mohammed, Prophet’s Day, (Bara-wafat). 

14. Death of Zoroaster (Zurthosti Diso). 

15. Magna Carta Day (1215). 

17. Sir William Crookes, scientist, born 1837. 

17. John Wesley, founder of Methodism, born 1703. 

18. Battle of Waterloo, Victory of Allies, 1815. 

20. Corpus Christi. 

22. St. Alban’s Day. 

22. King George’s Coronation, 1911. 

22. Giuseppe Mazzini, patriot, bom 1805. 

22. Rider Haggard, novelist, born 1856. 

23. Prince of Wales born 1894. 

24. St. John the Baptist Day. 

28. Peace Treaty signed 1919. 

29. Peter Paul Rubens, painter, born 1577. 
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REVIEWS 


MEN OF GENIUS 

Nicholas Roerich by R, C. Tandan. 
(The Roerich Centre of Art and Culture^ 
Allahabad.) 

This monograph was read at the opening 
ceremony of the Koerich Hall of the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad in 
February 1934. It is an appreciation of 
Professor Roerich and his work as'artist, 
philosopher, explorer ai^d scientist. Re- 
viewing briefly his life and work, it is a 
useful book to give to anyone interested 
in this versatile genius whose cultural 
influence has radiated throughout the new 
and old worlds of our era. The book is 
nicely bound and is rich in illustrations. 
Roerich will probably be longest remem- 
bered by his works inspired by the 
Himalayas and their spiritual legends, 
and to this series many of the illustrations 
belong. 

“ Darwin : the Evil Genius of Science 
and His Nordic Religion ”, by H. Rein- 
heimer {Grevitt & Co., L/t/., 119 Ewell 
Rd., Surbiton, England.) 

This pamphlet is an attack upon Darwin 
and Darwinism. While quite in sym- 
pathy with the author’s predilection to the 
co-operative evolutionary theory of life, 
we cannot but submit that he weakens his 
own case by his method of attack. Abuse 
never proves anything, and Darwin was 
doubtless, like ourselves, the product of 
his periocl, his upbringing and his heredity. 
The materialistic interpretation of life is 
inevitable at certain periods in the growth 
of the intellect, because that is just the 
way the mind works and not because of 
any inherent diabolism in the exponent. 
Materialism may be erroneous, or shall we 
say incomplete, as all partial explanations 
of life are erroneous and insufficient, but 
there can be no interpretation of life with- 
out a material basis. Nature is “ red in 
tooth and claw ” in one of its aspects. In 
another it is co-operative and beneficent. 

A. E. A. 


DANGEROUS YOGA 

“ Yoga for the West ”, by Felix Guyot, 
(Rider and Co., London. Price 5l6.) 

The subject of yoga for western bodies is 
occupying the thoughts of many students. 
It has become obvious to those who have 
seen the stream of physical, mental and 
moral wrecks, left in the track of those 
so-called swamis and holy-men, who have 
taken advryitage of the recent increase of 
interest in the Sacred Science of the F2ast, 
to exploit the West, that this is a subject 
full of danger for the neophyte. While it 
should be well known that no genuine 
holy-man woukl advertise his wares, nor 
charge for his teachings, many aspirants 
have taken courses in yoga with dire 
results. 

Mr. Felix Guyot, it is true, duly warns 
his readers that many of the exercises he 
describes should only be taken- - as is, in- 
deed, the eastern practice — under the strict 
observation of a guru. This being so, one 
is at a loss to discover why he has taken 
the trouble to print directions for practices 
which he hrmself describes as extremely 
dangerous ”. At the end, for instance, of 
a long description of an exercise designed 
to produce results, which most people 
would take some trouble to avoid, he says : 
“ It is unnecessary to lay stress on the fact 
that the dangers of this experiment are 
either real physical death or the occupation 
of your body by another entity ”. 

In spite of its tempting title, this book 
is not only useless, but dangerous, and it 
does not provide us with that true Yoga 
for the West which so many are seeking. 

B. A. S. 

* ^ ^ 

INDIAN ONE-ACT PLAYS 

‘‘ Cupid in the Slums ” and “ God on 
the Pavement ”, by Hcmchandra Joshi. 
Priced respectively annas 4 and annas 8. 
Published by the author, Seva Kunj, 
Rambaugh Road, Karachi. 
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These two very readable one-act plays 
are meant for amateur performance. They 
deal with modern religious and social 
problems in India, and any attempt to 
bring these before the public in dramatic 
form must meet with sympathetic support, 
without too critical a view of dramatic 
technique. The theme of one is an aspect 
of satyagraha (self-abnegation) and of the 
other untouchability. The plays are per- 
haps not too happily named, but this should 
not prevent young Indian players from 
adding them to their one-act play repertoire. 

A. E. A. 


GREETINGS FROM ABROAD 

The President (Dr. Arundale) is deeply 
grateful for greetings cabled during Easter 
by the Conventions of the Bengal Federa- 
tion, the Java Section, the Porto Rico 
Section, the French Section, and the Fin- 
land Section. Mr. Rankka’s message has 
quite a thrill in it : “ Forward with Arundale 
to Diamond Jubilee Convention.” 

A message conveying loyal and affec- 
tionate greetings from the Australian 
Section returns thanks for the President’s 
goodwill message to the Sydney Conven- 
tion. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Kind's Grace, 79W’1935, by John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 
London. Price 5/- net.) 

The Symbolism of Vidya'Sundara, by Nitaran Chandra Basu. (Madhabi Press, 
Midnapore. Re. 1-0-6.) 

The Critic, by I^ichard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited by Robert Sterring, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co, Madras.) 

Paradise Lost, Book II, by John Milton. Edited by Dr. M. Macmillan, Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. (Macmillan & Co., Madras. Re. 1.) 

Cheiro's Mysteries and Romances of the World's Greatest Occultists, (Herbert 
Jenkins Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, London, S. W. 1. Price 3/6 net.) 

A Buddhist Roll Call, by Miriam Salanave. (Western Women’s Buddhist 
Bureau, San P'rancisco.) 

Miracle Workers, by Frank W. Parton. (C. W. Daniel Co., London.) 

The Fifty ’Ninth Annual General Report of the Theosophical Society ioi 1934. 
Published by the Recording Secretary, Adyar, Madras, India. March 1935 
Price Two Rupees. 

Life and Destiny, by H. J. Swift. (C. W. Daniel Co., London, Price 5/- net.) 

Theories in Comparative Mythology, Adyar Pamphlet No. 196, by Mohmi 
M. Chatterjee. (T. P. H., Adyar.) 

Methods of Psychic Development, by Irving S. Cooper. (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar.) 

Krishnamurti, Verbatim Reports of Talks and Answers to Questions, Adyar, India, 
1933-34. (The Star Publishing Trust, Mylapore, Madras.) 

The Science of Dreams, by W, B. Crow, D.Sc., Ph.D. (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar.) 

Notes on the Bhagvad Gita, by Subba Row. (Theosophical University Press, Point 
Loma, Cal., U. S. A.) 

Sri Aurohindo and the Future of Mankind, by Adhar Chandra Das, M.A., with a 
foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. (University of Calcutta.) 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED 

Advance India 
American Theosophist ... 

Beacon 

Boletin de la Sociedad 

Boletin de la Sociedad Teos6fica Espanola (Madrid) 
Brahmin 

Bulletin (New York Theosophical Society) 

Bulletin Theosophique ... 

Calcutta Review 
Child, The, (Madras) 

Evolucion (Argentina) 

Gnosis (Montevideo) ... ' 

Hindustan Review ... ' 

II Loto (Florence) 

Kalyana Kalpataru 
Kanarese Calender 

La Revue Theosophique (Paris) * ... 

Liberal Catholic 
London Forum 
Lotus (Philippines) 

Lotus Bleu ... 

Maha-Bodhi 

Message of Theosophy (Burma) 

Modem Review 
Muslim Review 
News and Notes (Australia) 

Nict-Ban (Saigon) 

Occult Review (Sofia) 

Persatoean Hidoep (Bandoeng) 

Pionier, De ... 

Revista Teosofica (Bucharest) 

Sadhana 

St. Alban Answer 
Stri Dharma 
Symbolisme... 

Teosofi (Finland) 

Teosofica Seccion Mexicana 
Th6osofie in Ned.-lndie ... 

Teosofisk Tidskrift 
Theosophia (Barcelona) ... 

Theosophia (Netherlands) 

Theosophical Movement 
Theosophikon Deltion (Greece) 

Theosophische Nachrichten (Vienna) 

Theosophy in India 

Theosophy in New Zealand 

Toronto Theosophical News 

Triveni 

Ubique 

Vision 

Young Builder 
Young Theosophist 


... April. 

... April. 

... April. 

. . . April. 

. . . March. 

... March and April. 

. . . January-February. 
... April. 

... April, 

... April. 

... March. 

... March. 

... April. 

... April. 

... April. 

... April 19354936. 
... I'ebniary. 

... April. 

... April, 

... December. 

... March. 

... April. 

... Jan.'March. 

... April. 

... April. 

... April- May. 

... March. 

... March. 

... April. 

... April. 

... March. 

... April. 

... April. 

... April. 

... April. 

... March. 

... February-March. 
... April. 

... March. 

... March. 

... April, 

... April, 

... April. 

... March. 

... May -June. 

•t* IVlarch* 

... March. 

... Jan.-February# 

... April. 

... April. 

... April. 

... February- March. 





SIR THOMAS MORr 

King's Counsellor and Statesman, martyred hy Henry VIII, July 7, 1535. 

*' The keen, irregular face, the grey restless eye, the thin mobile lips, 
the tumbled brown hair, the careless gait and dress, as they remain 
stamped op the canvas of Holbein, picture the inner soul fd the man, his 
vivacity, his restless, all-devouring intellect, his keen and even reckless 
wit, the kindly half-sad humour that <lrew its strange veil of laughter and 
tears over the deep, tender reverence of the soul within.*' 

John Richard Ghkhn 


(See Letterpress, page 32?) 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

3y the editor 


The Ultimate Cure for War 

T NNUMERABLE panaceas for 
J- the alleviation of the world in 
respect to the disease of war are 
being usefully applied. I think 
we must all regard the League of 
Nations as a definite step in the 
right direction, whatever may be 
its defects. Then there are a large 
number of peace movements doing 
good work, be their defects also 
what they may. It is easy to point 
to vitiating defects in everything 
and in everybody, in governments, 
in statesmen, in churches, in priests, 
in movements, in individuals. It is 
easy to condemn any one of these 
for sins of commission or of omis- 
sion — The Theosophical Society, 
its leaders, its membership, by no 
means excepted. Yet everything 
and everybody, assuming some 
measure at least of sincerity and 
idealism, is in all probability work- 
ing in the best way discernible. I 
very strongly deprecate the attitude 
which, weighing somebody or some 
activity in balances of its own 
fashioning, and finding the result 
wanting, immediately proceeds to 
abuse and unrestrained invective. 


I very strongJy deprecate that cyni- 
c,al sarcasm which seeks to ridicule 
out of existence, and that spirit of 
pompous superiority which, turgid- 
ly inactive itself, sneers at all 
activity. We must be thankful for 
small mercies whether in individ- 
uals or in movements, for we 
ourselves are but small mercies, 
open to all the criticism some of 
us seem to find it so easy to pour 
upon our fellows. 

Yet whatever be in the nature 
of panaceas for war, the only cure 
lies in the spread of Theosophy, 
for war is a mode of ignorance, 
as is the hate which is so often 
its immediately generating factor. 
And Theosophy is wisdom, the only 
wisdom, the eternal Truth. As 
Theosophy spreads throughout the 
world, war must needs recede. As 
Theosophy spreads, hatred, . mis- 
understanding, depression, poverty, 
unhappiness, must needs recede. 
And while there must be niany to 
be busy about the panacea^ there 
must also be the Theosophists to 
be busy about the ultimate cure. I 
want my Presidentship to be m.yk- 
ed by two features alone — first. 
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an increasing solidarity within our 

Society ; second, a marked spread 

of Theosophy in every part of 

the world. In Theosophy, though 

many members of The Society 

may be unaware of the fact, we 

have the cure. The world, as we 

know only too well, has the ill. 

Let the cure and the ill be brought 

together ; let the cure permeate 

the ill. The world will then be 

ready for the advance it is shortly 

destined to take, if we Theosophists 

use our “ talent ” and do not bury 

it in the ground. Whatever may 

be our other interests, the sprej^d 

of Theosophy must surely be our 

major concern and preoccupation. 
¥ 

♦ ♦ 

The Credulity of Ignorance 

I am informed that there are 
people going about declaring either 
that The Theosophical Society will 
start upon its decadence in 1936 
unless it falls into line with their 
own particular revelations, or that 
some time ago, let us say in 1925, 
The Society was finally abandoned 
by the Elder Brethren, and is now 
but an empty husk. And I am in- 
formed, too, that there are quite a 
number of people who, possessing, 
of course, no criteria by which to 
judge, and being dazzled by cryptic 
and egocentric reports of meetings 
of the Hierarchy, and confidential 
communications from unknown, 
and probably imaginary, beings, 
swallow these statements simply be- 
cause they are dark and mysterious, 
and because they have no means 
whatever of knowing if they are 
true. We nee5 have no fear either 
of 1925 or of 1936 if The Society 
to its own self be true — to its self 
of brotherhood, and to its self as 
channel for the spread of the Divine 


Wisdom. And signs are not want- 
ing that members throughout the 
world are determining that The 
Society shall so be true. Our mem- 
bership is definitely increasing. 
Our meetings are becoming better 
attended. Our individual member- 
ship is growing more keen. There 
is a wave of steady optimism 
spreading throughout the Theo- 
sophical organism. And 1 think 
we are settling down to the business 
of Theosophy. All this is not to 
say that before we reach smoother 
waters we may not encounter a 
storm or two. I expect we shall. 
I almost, but not quite, hope we 
shall. Our navigating powers must 
be tested in difficulties as well as 
in ease. 1 myself may become the 
centre of a storm, for I also am 
one of the officers on the bridge ; 
and we must subject all who are in 
authority to a measure of testing. 
But no one need be afraid of the 
storms if they come at all. They 
are, as T. E. Brown has said : 

• As ripples parted from the gold-beaked 
stem, 

Wherewith God’s galley ever onward 
strains. 

. . . the tension-thrills 

Of that serene endeavour, 

Which yields to God for ever and for 
ever 

The joy that is more ancient than the 
hills. 

Storms are karma and the seeds 
of karma. Some come from the 
past. Some are intimations of the 
transcending future, opportunities, 
cradles of strong foundations for 
great superstructures. The storms 
do not matter. But how we are in 
the midst of them matters supreme- 
ly. Some run away from storms. 
Some run hither and thither in the 
midst of them. A few breast them 
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peacefully. These are the heart 

of The Theosophical Society. 

* 

k Little Knowledge ... 1 

1 do not think any greater 
mischief is done to The Theosophi- 
cal Society, and to Theosophy, for 
the matter of that, than by those 
who, coming into contact with 
reincarnation and with information 
regarding the Masters and Their 
work, immediately proceed to per- 
sonalize it all. At once they begin 
to remember their past lives. At 
once they begin to have revelations 
from higher Beings. At once they 
begin to have inside information as 
to the business of the Great White 
Lodge, and as to the Lodge’s in- 
tentions. At once, on reading 
about kundnlini and other occult 
forces, their various bodies become 
a veritable laboratory of psychic 
development. And they see and 
hear not only ad lib, but what is 
worse, ad nauseam. All this would 
not so much matter if they would 
only keep their imaginings to them- 
selves, or even if they would keep 
them within the circles of our 
members who are unlikely to pay 
much attention to their vagaries. 
But the mischief lies in the fact 
that, without the slightest sense of 
the fitness of things, they talk to 
anyone who can be caught un- 
awares, who can be induced to 
listen to the orgy of self-satisfaction. 
1 am writing strongly, for month 
after month 1 come into touch 
with fine people, often people of 
outstanding position, who say to 
me : “ One of ‘ your ’ Theosophists 
caught hold of me the other day 
and told me she could see my aura, 
remembered her past lives, was So- 
and-So (mentioning generally some 


unusual figure, either exalted or 
humble according to the nature of 
the imaginor), and was an ardent 
practical student of Yoga.” Much 
more would be certain to be con- 
fidentially communicated — for the 
purpose of conveying the impression 
that the raconteur is quite an unusu- 
al personage. And then the listener 
will tell me he could not make 
head or tail of it all, and thought 
Theosophy a veiy^ peculiar sort of 
religion. 1 hasten to say that all 
this is but egodentricity, that Theo- 
sophy is a science and not a corres- 
pondence course in so-called Yoga 
at so much a lesson. 1 try to 
explain what Theosophy really is. 
But the individual has definitely 
been put off, and I confess that my 
brotherly feelings towards the mis- 
chief-maker undergo a very severe 
test, out of which they do not 
always emerge with credit. 

The Way of the Wise 

How different is the way of those 
who are in fact Yogis. I cannot 
help thinking of Bishop Leadbeater, 
with all his extraordinary occult 
development, of which I have been 
a constant witness for very many 
years. I think 1 am in no way 
exaggerating in stating that he 
never talked about himself, about 
his occult powers, about his incar- 
nations, about his relationships 
with the Elder Brethren. What is 
more, he most emphatically dis- 
couraged other people talking about 
these, especially when he saw they 
were seeking to extract from him 
information regarding themselves. 
He was a veritable oyster as regards 
personal information, though as 
open as you like regarding his know- 
ledge of the principles of Theosophy. 
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As is every true occultist, he 
was supremely reticent as to his 
powers, and supremely impersonal 
in all his work and experiments. 
He rigorously discouraged all at- 
tempts at occult development. He 
strongly discountenanced all de- 
sire for knowledge for personal self- 
satisfaction. Those who do not 
know him may think he lived in 
an atmosphere of seething psy- 
chism, whereas in fact he lived in 
the very cool air of impersonal 
commonsense. He was, in truth, 
a strong protagonist of plain com- 
monsense, especially in connection 
with occult matters. He wrote his 
books in order to provide people 
with material for study, and nothing 
more, though his detractors pretend 
that he required them to be taken 
as Bibles. He investigated with 
quite extraordinary care, discount- 
ing to the uttermost the personal 
equation. He wrote his reports of 
the investigations with no less 
care. And he expected the results 
to be taken as hypotheses, never as 
dogmas. One wishes that those 
who have but little knowledge, yet 
much imagination and even more 
self-centredness, could realize how 
dangerous all these are, and how 
their use injures The Theosophical 
Society. The impersonal teach- 
ings — and how impersonal they 
are — impersonally set forth are the 

urgent need of today. 

* 

* * 

Straight Theosophy 

Mr. Harrison, of the Canadian 
Federation, points out that there is 
a danger lest the phrase “ Straight 
Theosophy ” imply the idea of a 
“ crooked ” Theosophy. I confess 
I had never thought of this, or 
in all probability I should have 


sought a phrase less open to cri- 
ticism. I cannot for the moment 
think of any presentation of Theo- 
sophy which 1 should dare to 
call crooked, though 1 am almost 
tempted to call crooked the muddy- 
ing of the Theosophic stream with 
sordid personality and narrow pre- 
judice. What I mean by straight 
Theosophy is Theosophy straight 
from our classic literature, simple 
as far as may be, direct, impersonal, 
scientific,' philosophic, logical. I 
refuse to define the words “ classic 
literature ”, for 1 do not desire to 
erect any particular book into a 
Bible. Each of us will include in 
the term his own preferences. And 
Wise Time will in due course pro- 
duce a real classic literature con- 
sisting of those works which stand 
Time’s useful ravages. 

* » 

The Oloott Panohama Free School 

One school for those who used 
to be called the depressed classes 
survives under our control out of 
the several founded by Colonel 
Olcott. The Madras Government 
has assumed responsibility for the 
others, but we cling to one in 
memory of the Colonel whose heart 
was so tender for the poor and the 
down-trodden. I might add that the 
word “ Panchama ” is no longer in 
use, “ Harijan ” (meaning “ friends 
of God ”) taking its place, so that 
the school is now called The Olcott 
Harijan Free School. We have 
400 students in the school, 13 
classes, and 13 teachers. And I 
have no hesitation whatever in 
saying the school is a model of 
efficiency. But we live with diffi- 
culty, and we have to face both a 
deficit of Rs. 3,000 — about ;^216 or 
$1,080 — on the general working, for 
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the year, and the cost of a new shed 
to replace the outworn structure 
at a similar cost. Apart from a 
Government grant, we depend en- 
tirely upon voluntary contributions. 
These, since the passing of Mr. 
Schwarz, have lamentably fallen 
off. May 1 ask the charitable- 
minded, who like to honour the 
memory of Colonel Olcott, to help 
us with these expenditures ? I shall 
be glad personally to acknowledge 
each contribution, and if s?ome can 
be made annual we shall be all 

the more thankful. 

* 

♦ * 

Plant Leather 

I am delighted to know that at 
last plant leather is being made 
commercially profitable. I have 
been sent excellent samples of a 
leather made of plant fibres equal 
in all respects to animal leather. 
It is called Veritex, can be cleaned 
with water and soap, has great 
resistance to heat and cold, and is 
strong enough for the making of 
furniture, bags, trunks, etc. Boots 
and shoes can also be made out of 
Veritex. It is available in various 
colours, and also plain. For a long 
time I have felt uncomfortable 
in wearing animal leather for my 
shoes, and in using similar leather 
for my travelling kit ; and I have 
no doubt that many readers have 
felt no less uncomfortable. They 
should now write to VERITEX, 
N.V., POST GARDEREN, HOL- 
LAND, for full information. 

★ 

The Adyar Wall of Fire 

Though in our June issue I noti- 
fied the observance at Adyar of 
the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, I did not draw 
attention to the unique illumina- 


tions of the Headquarters of which 
we were so proud, for the simple 
reason that we did not know they 
would be so unique. The Head- 
quarters buildings were outlined in 
coloured lights, and this alone was 
most effective, though in no sense 
unique. The uniqueness lay in the 
reflection of these lights by the 
Adyar River, so that the Head- 
quarters seemed from a distance a 
solid wall or sheet of many-colour- 
ed fire. This wp.ll of fire began from 
the top of the buildings and went 
down into the depths of the river. 
It. was a glorious sight, and stirred 
those who had the pleasure of 
watching it, especially from the 
,\dyar Bridge. Hearing of its beau- 
ty, many people came from Madras 
to look at it ; and the opinion was 
that this illumination was the most 
effective of all. 

I am making arrangements so 
that we may have this illumina- 
tion permanently available, a friend 
having offered to meet the cost of 
a permanent installation of the 
necessary cable and lamps. We 
shall be able at any time to illu- 
mine the Headquarters, and dele- 
gates to the Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention will have the privilege of 
enjoying the sight of the Adyar 
Wall of Fire. 

The First Year 

1 find myself suddenly alive to 
the fact that I have just completed 
my first year of office as President of 
The Theosophical Society. Natu- 
rally, I look to the Seven Year 
I’lan to see how far performance 
follows intention. I see that the 
Besant Scout Camp is an accom- 
plished fact, with Scout huts, the 
necessary sanitary buildings, and a 
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considerable amount of equipment. 
Well over a thousand Scouts have 
used the camp during the course 
of the year. Every week-end it is 
occupied by a party of Scouts ; and 
appreciative comments have been 
forthcoming from the official Boy 
Scouts organisation of the Madras 
Presidency. I see that money has 
begun to flow in the direction of 
the Wireless Station, and negotia- 
tions with Government are taking 
place as to the conditions under 
which we shall be permitted to 
broadcast. 1 see that the improve- 
ment of Publicity is well on the 
way. W e now have a Publicity De- 
partment which is doing valuable 
work, has just sent out ideas for a 
Straight Theosophy Campaign, has 
compiled a number of Publicity 
pamphlets, and is at work exploring 
all possible avenues for spreading 
Theosophy. The Besant Memorial 
School is just beginning its second 
year of life, is recognised by the 
Government of Madras, and is 
managed by a group of teachers in 
a most efficient manner. I should 
like to draw special attention to the 
fact that one of the most eminent 
composers in the Presidency, Mr. 
Papanasam Sivan, a musician as 
great as he is modest, is very kindly 
working as a member of the staff 
on the same small subsistence al- 
lowance as all other members — 
per month. Of course, he comes 
out of reverence for Dr. Besant, 
but the School and the whole of 
Adyar are honoured by his pre- 
sence. 

Other Activities 

The Adyar Library is being sci- 
entifically overhauled and brought 
up to date. The Adyar F'ilm is al- 


ready travelling. It was last heard 
of in New Zealand. The Press 
Department is in full swing, and we 
are ready to start the Adyar News 
Service the moment money is 
available. The Young Theo- 
sophists are in full activity, have 
regular meetings excellently at- 
tended, and are issuing both The 
Young Theosophist and a peri- 
odical bulletin. They are doing 
splendid work. Plans for the 
Adyar Theatre are being prepared, 
a site has been approved by the 
Executive Committee of The 
Society, and the building of the 
stage will shortly begin. The 
Vasanta Press and the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House are now 
brought for financial purposes 
under the general direction of the 
Treasurer of the Society. And 
best of all, the finances of The 
Society are in the process of a 
thorough overhaul and reorganisa- 
tion at the hands of Captain 
Sellon, ably assisted by Mr. Guy 
Stephenson (an expert from Lon- 
don who is most generously staying 
at Adyar for at least a year to 
give his services), Mr. Hamerster 
and the Recording Secretary. Mem- 
bers may feel assured that The 
Society’s funds are being prudently 
and economically administered. 
Other parts of the Plan are not 
yet seeing the light of day. But 
perhaps we have not begun badly. 
Throughout the world there are 
definite signs of both an increase 
in membership and of a growing 
interest in Theosophy. And the 
Diamond jubilee Convention spirit 
is in the heart of every member. 
It may be added that I have 
written a book, just published, 
called You, to help in our publicity 
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work generally, and to give Every- 
day Theosophy to the everyday 
man and woman. Another book 
is below the horizon. It remains 
to be seen if it rises. 

Our International Headquarters 

Finding it expedient to remain at 
Adyar during the last six months, I 
have been able to acquaint myself 
with the details of its working, 
and I have been particularly im- 
pressed by those humbler' workers 
in every department upon whose 
daily drudgery so much of the well- 
being of the residents depends. I 
have, for example, allowed myself 
the time to watch at their work the 
carpenters and electricians who 
belong to the Power House depart- 
ment, some of them caste people 
and some of them not. I have 
been fascinated by their careful- 
ness, by their close attention to 
every detail of the work in hand, by 
their constant cheerfulness, and by 
an entire absence of restlessness. 
They have their work to do. They 
do it well. They do it cheerfull}’. 
They do it regularly. It has struck 
me forcibly that the work they do 
must have a very potent reaction 
upon their growth and character. 
And it has been borne in upon me 
that manual activity is one of 
the most important factors in the 
development of character at any 
age and at any stage of evolution. 
How different would be the citizens 
of the world — men and women — 
were manual work to have a 
major place in the educational pro- 
gramme, so that through the train- 
ing of eye and hand in truth-doing 
the whole nature would become 
increasingly truth-living and truth- 
telling. And as I watch these 


workers I feel ashamed that I am 
so useless with my hands, so truth- 
less, so devoid of all creative power. 
These workers are constantly creat- 
ing. They are constantly making 
more out of less. So, perhaps, am I 
in a small way in some other fields ; 
but the older we grow the more 
should we be at home in all fields. 
I have watched the gardeners. 
I have watched the printers. 1 
have watched the laundry people. 
1 have not actually watched the 
cooks, but I have tasted their con- 
fections. And I find all of them 
a lesson and example to those of 
us who think we are more civilized 
and more advanced. So we are 
in certain directions ; but we are 
forgetting those directions in which 
once, I hope, we were efficient — 
forgetting to our definite detriment, 
I have no doubt whatever. 

I am now trying to devise some 
w'ay of showing these fine men 
and women that we honour their 
faithfulness, their cheerful constan- 
cy, their efficiency. 1 am hoping 
to establish a Roll of Honour on 
which shall be inscribed the names 
of those workers who have deser%'ed 
well of our Society, and to make 
certain awards as outward and 
visible signs of our very real ap- 
preciation. Where should we be 
w'ithout those who show us with 
their hands how to be careful w'ith 
our thoughts and feelings and 
speech ? 

Splendid Publicity Work 

Mr. Fritz Kunz has a flair for 
visual presentations of Theosophy, 
and we must all be grateful 
to him and bis fellow-workers 
for giving the eye a chance to 
see Theosophy in diagrammatic 
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and pictorial form. Of book and 
pamphlet forms the eye has a 
profusion ; and the ear is by no 
means starved of the spoken word. 
And now Mr. Kunz offers us a 
film service of w^hich I hope many 
Lodges will be able to take ad- 
vantage. Here are some extracts 
from his April circular: 

The Film Service consists of strips of 
standard still films, the same non-inflam- 
mable film as IS used in professional. motion 
picture work (35 mm. wide), but used by 
us for still study. The list of films now 
ready for release is described below at 
length, with cost. 77/c lanterns available 
are two. One ($30.00) projects a five foot 
picture at fifteen feet from the wall, screen 
or sheet. This has a 50-watt light, pre- 
focussed, and is suitable for audiences up 
to a hundred. The other, costing $48.00, 
has a 200-watt light, and projects a 13i 
foot picture at 60 feet, down to a one 
foot picture at six feet. Suitable for audien- 
ces up to 500 or more. (We urge you 
to get the better lantern, as the service is 
planned to go on steadily. You can easily 
recover all costs.) And, finally, there is 
the accoint>^nytng textual material^ a 
picture-by-picture description and biblio- 
graphy. One copy goes with each film. 
$50.00 thus brings you (prepaid) lantern, 
10 films (over 350 pictures), and textual 
materials — the wliole service for the first 
year, enough for ten to twenty weeks of 
interesting group study, enough for a whole 
season, if you employ books between 
showing of films. All reading suggested 
IS obtainable through the Theosophical 
Press, Wluiaton, 111. 20 people at 15 

showings, 18c. a time, will repay all costs ! 
The superior lantern and all the films, 
$75.00. A head, to adapt nearly any glass 
slide lantern to film use, can be had for 
$38.50. Please give name and ])articulars 
of the lantern you own. Adapter, with 
all 10 films, $70.00. 

Films now Ready — Number oe 

Pictures on Each—Cost, Pre- 
paid— Brief Description : 

1. The Superphysical Worlds : All the 
principal kinds of visual evidence of the 
existence of superphysical worlds, including 


the first photographs taken with a quartz 
lens of psychic structures, examples of 
telepathy, optical illusion. Entirely rational 
and objective attack on the problem', with 
ample evidence. 33 pictures — $3.30. 

2. Natural Order : A comprehensive 

study of order in mineral, vegetable and 
aninal life, in the arts. New and fresh. 
Offers an orderly approach to man’s higher 
dimensional nature. Leonardo da Vinci’s 
man squared and man circular, and much 
else of beauty. 60 pictures — $6.00. 

3. Psychology Today : What has hap- 
pened in psycho-analysis and in study of 
the unconscious. Paintings from the un- 
conscious. The beginnings of the Gestalt 
psychology. “ Ambiguous drawings,” and 
the sense of space. 19 pictures — $1.90. 

4. Cosmos^ Solar System and 
Zodiac : A series of rarely beautiful photo- 
graphs of world fornmtion and solar 
mechanics, together with zodiacs from 
Bgypt, Chaldea, India, China and Arabia. 
A unique feature is the interpretation of 
Central American monument remains in 
terms of astrology. 25 pictures — $2.50. 

5. Evolution^ Inner and Outer : The 
epochs of history of type and race are 
cyclic. Life grows moie sensitive and 
resourceful as forms grow complex. Feel- 
ing and thought appear. Man is the 
crown-creature of this world, the last of 
the seven lesels. After that comes the 
Adept and a new order. 30 juctures — $3.00. 

6. Human Evolution : A sequential 
study. 6 maps, 4 diagrams, 34 pictures 
of types. An acromegaly (hyper-pituitary) 
contrasted with a Lemurian type, and 
other original evidence of racial system- 
atics, with some notes on reincarnation. 

44 pictures — $4,40. 

7. The New American Race : Face 
type. Head shape, as indicated by Boas. 
The nature of the intuition, and its 
place in human nature. The hunch. The 
Steel Age. Flight, and a new dimension. 

25 pictures — $2.50. 

8. Man, a Microcosm : The geometry 
of the human body. The significant new 
departure in evolution — carriage, hand, 
voice. New and rational approach. 

29 pictures — $2.90. 

9. India, seen through friendly eyes : 
The Theosophical Society owes its 
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existence to Indians, and its great Head- 
quarters are in India. Its philosophy is 
identical with the metaphysical views of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Members and 
their friends should see India with friendly 
eyes. 40 pictures — $3.00. 

10. The Leaders of the Theosophical 
Society : For Foundation Day. The three 
epochs of T, S. development. H. P. Bla- 
vatsky, from youth to the writing of The 
Secret Doctrine (10 period photographs, 
including one by Schmiechen, who painted 
the portraits of the Masters), photographs 
of T. Subba Rao, Smnett, etc. 6 photo- 
graphs of H. S. Olcott, during Civil War, 
at epoc h of H. P. B., and to his death. 
12 photographs of C. W. Leadbeater, from 
about 18 years to 83. 12 photographs 
of Annie Besant, same period. 

50 pictures — $4.00. 

% 

Further Releases 

Later Releases will carry the studies 
ahead steadily, and will include : Anatomy 
of the psyche (in preparation). Fascina- 
ting detailed studies of auras — entirely 
fresh and complete. Music, form and 
colour, their objective relation. Historical 
material about The I'heosophical Society. 
Illustrations for The Secret Doctrine and 
the Kabala, The psychology of India. 
1 ibet : land of culture, l^roofs of Atlantis. 
Evidence of Leimina. The Rounds and 
Geology. The geometry of the earth. 
Fairies. In short, I'heosophy visualized ! 
All this can be repeated each year as 
study class work on a collection basis, 
after its first use along lines of novelty. 

Astrology : We are preparing a special 
series on astrology, to lead out of No. 4, 
above. Now Ready : 200 types of rising 
sign and sun sign. To follow : Systematic 
astrology. Astrologers please write for 
particulars. 

Advantages of Films : The cost of a 
single lantern slide illustration is from 40c. 
to 75c. ; of a single film illustration about 
10c. (It would cost over $175 to have these 
350 pictures on slides.) 2. Slides break in 
handling ; films don’t. 3. Slides are loo 
heavy and breakable to mail with economy ; 
but fifty film illustrations can be mailed 
securely first class for a few cents. 4. 
Slides can be got out of sequence ; films 
prevent this — a great advantage under our 
2 


conditions. 5. No fumbling when the new 
picture is turned up on the film, nor drop- 
ping, nor upsidedownness nor unread- 
ableness ! 6. Portable and sharable. 

7. Lanterns inexpensive and mailable, 

8. 35 mm. film is standard the world over. 

9. Photographs and numbered diagrams 
need no translation — good from Chile to 
China, a few copies of brief notes will serve 
to explain. 10. Supplementary issues of 
new material fit all lanterns. 1 1. Solves the 
problem, What to do between visiting- 
lecturers’ dates?” 12. You cannot keep 
visiting speakers on file — but films are 
there when you want them. 

Profit Sliari.Hg : As the demand for 
this Visual Education Service expands, 
profit sharing will result, a credit being 
m^dc each buyer on his next season’s 
purchase. As there is no method of com- 
puting this in advance, our faith and good 
judgment must suffice. If all goes well, 
pictures over a period of two or three years 
may finally cost fic. each instead of l()c. 

Research Encouraged : As a principal 
object IS to encourage original study 
(though the film strips stand on their own 
merits as lecture materials), we shall try 
to answer from New York any difficult 
questions relayed to us. Questions and 
comments of special interest will be sub- 
mitted to the Editor of TllE Tiieosophist 
for possible publication there. We note 
this by H. 1’. P). : 

Since only a certain portion of the 
Secret Teachings can be given out in 
the present age, the doctrines would 
never be understood even by Theo- 
sophists, if they were published with- 
out any explanations or commentary. 
Therefore they must be contrasted 
with the speculations of modern 
science. Archaic axioms must be 
placed side by side with modern hypo^ 
theses, and the comparison of their 
value must be left to the sagacious 
reader f (Secret Doctrine, I, 520.) 

* ^ 

" Our Classio Literature ” 

I find myself constantly referring 
to what 1 call “ our classic litera- 
ture and I have at last begun to 
wonder of which books such litera- 
ture consists. I have prepared a 
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list which for the moment is going 
the round of Adyar. It contains 
the works of H.P.B., the Old Diary 
Leaves of the President- Founder, 
books by T. Subba Kao, A. P. 
Sinnett, Mabel Collins, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Dr. Besant, Bishop Lead- 
beater and others— 56 works in all. 
1 shall publish the list in the next 
issue of The Theosophist. Of 
course, there can be no official list, 
and each member will include 
those books which he regards as 
most fundamental. 'My own choice 
was largely determined by two con- 
siderations - -first, definitely “ new ” 
revelation of eternal Truth; second, 
the application of such revelation 
to various aspects of life in an 
illuminating way. Those works 
which come under tlu* first category 
will probably last far longer than 
those which come under the second. 
The latter, having had their useful 
day, will ceas(‘ to be. The former 
will remain more or less for all 
time. I shall be very glad to nxeive 
carefully thought out lists from 
readers of this journal, so that we 
may perhaps be able to arrive at 
a (Ireatest Common Measure of 
agreement. It will be very inter- 
esting tt) find out which books are 
more or less universally regarded 
as “ classic ”. 

H If 

A TheoBophiosl Anthology 

We are trying at Adyar to begin 
a Theosophical Anthology words 
which have special significance 
from the point of view of Theo- 
sophical studie^s. Our object is to 
seek m the above classic literature 
the various definitions of such 
words, so that we may publish an 
Anthology giving current Theo- 
sophical definitions of words which 


have special and possibly different 
meaning among Theosophists as 
compared with their ordinary 
usage. The search is most interest- 
ing and illuminating, and a dis- 
tinctly useful grounding in Theo- 
sophy is thereby achieved. I shall 
publish, again in our next issue, 
the list of words we have so far 
selected ; and 1 shall be very glad 
to receive suggestions regarding 
additions or omissions, and also 
definitions. 

* 

“ The Theosophist ” Diamond Jubilee 
Number 

The November issue of The 
Theosophist will be a great 
Commemoration number, to which 
will contribute some of our leading 
writers. There will be very special 
features incorporated of unique 
interest, and the cover will, we 
hope, be particular!}' striking. We 
are hard at work planning some- 
thing really good. This special 
issue will consist of a larger number 
of pages, and we shall print 1,0(X) 
extra copies in the expectation of 
a larg(' demand. There will, of 
course, be no additional charge to 
regular subscribers. Members are 
recommended to place their orders 
for copies of this souvenir number 
as early as possible, as we shall be 
unable to reprint. The November 
issue will make a very acceptable 
Christmas present, as it will repre- 
sent modern Theosophical thought. 
The price of the special number 
to non-subscribers, and for extra 
copies to subscribers, will be as for 
an ordinary number, namely Re. 1 
for India, Burma and Ceylon, and 
2 shillings or 50 cents for foreign 
countries, post free. 
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There were not a few residents who 
wondered if our now venture of The 
Adyar Stores Ltd, would make both ends 
meet, considering the modest circum- 
stances of our residents. vSo far, how- 
ever, the investment by one or two 
private individuals of about Rs. 1,000 of 
capital has ^ quite definitely justified 
itself. During April and May, difficult 
business months, the takings have been 
about Rs. 1,200, and from September 
onwards, the monthly receipts will 
certainly be considerably mow*. T think, 
therefore, that we may say that The 
Adyar Stores has come to stay and to 
he profitable to those who risked their 
money in it. Of course, if we bad mon* 
capital wn* (jouki do better business, and 
if there are any friends who are 
prepared to invest £8 each — they might 
risk this amount, or multiples of it, 
as some of us have risked — [ shall be 
glad to r(‘ceive cheques; and the 
fortunate inv<‘stors will have the happi- 
ness of knowing that they are share- 
holders in The Adyar Stores ! As for 
interest on the investment, they must 
not bo too sure of receiving any, but 
I have definite hopes. 

The cause of the Stores’ success is 
my Personal Assistant, Mr. N. Sundram, 
whose business knowledge, gained in 
Calcutta under European firms, and 
elsewhere, has proved invaluable. In 
spite of other heavy work, Mr. Sundram 
has devoted much time to place The 
Stores on a sound business footing, and 
his ledgers and stock books are ad- 
mirably kept. Mr. Sundram was a 
student of the Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, before embarking on a 
business career. Last year he met me 
after many years, and offered his 


services to me personally, lu February 
of this year he was released from 
Calcutta, and I liave ever since found 
my investment in him most profitable. 
Apart from many other qualifications, 
the quality 1 value most in him is his 
unruffieable cheerfulness and eagerness 
to help at all times and in any way. 

• (kS. A. 

SPECIAL CRAMOPHONE RECORD 
The President’s Messaoe 

A gramophom* n‘cord of the* Message 
of the President, Dr. G. S. Aruiulale, to 
the inemb(‘rs of The So<Mety on the 
occasion of the Diamond .Jubilee Year 
is now available. Only 20(1 copies have 
been made, out of which 50 are aln*ady 
booked. Memlx^rs desiring to have this 
record should register their orders with 
The Adyar Stores Jjtd. imn)ediately. 
The price of the record is Its. 3-8 or 
£0-6-0 or $1.25 each, packed and 
delivered free. 

The Record is H. M. V. 10-inch double - 
sided and an excellent reproduction. 

Special incense powder made in 
Adyar according to tin* formula of 
Bishop r.ieaH beater is available at The 
Stores at Rs. 10 per lb. delivered at 
destination. 

Delegates and visitors to Convention 
will be able to obtain a splendid variety 
of souvenirs of Adyar, including incense 
burners, incense stick burners, paper 
cutters, trays and boxes inadt? from 
wood grown on the Adyar Estate, and 
a variety of note-paper with the seal 
of The Theosophical Society embossed. 

J. L. D. 


V. e. A 




SIR THOMAS MORE: SAINT AND 

ADEPT 


The quattrocentennial of the death of Sir Thomas 
More gives us occasion to celebrate one of the world’s 
great people — not only King’s counsellor and diplomatist, 
lover of literature and scholarship, but also a great occul- 
tist treading the higher stages of the Path. Few figures 
in history shine so brightly. His peers are Socrates, 
Apollonius, St. Paul, Bruno, who embodied the truth in 
fullest human measure and who had no fear of death. 
Already he held high rank in the Inner Government (the 
real Communion of Saints), yet the Church of Rome 
honours itself and this great man by adding the glory of 
its sainthood to his martyrdom. More was beheaded on 
July 7, 15.15, in his fifty-seventh year. — E d. 


By J. L. DAVIDGE 


TDLESSEl) Thomas More,” 
-D declared a Saint in Vati- 
can City on May 10, 1935, already 
wore a saintly aureole as a member 
of the Inner Government to which 
he belonged in that tragic life of 
the sixteenth century — “sent,” no 
doubt, by the King of Kings to 
minister to one of the Kings in 
this outer world, and rejected and 
crucified, as is the fate of so many 
of these valiant souls — great spiri- 
tual lights who burn along the 
centuries and win the world’s 
hostility for show'ing up the hypoc- 
risy of its false standards. 

, Dare wc not, without irreverence, 
‘imagine that dwelling in his 
^country house near London, the 
|English Master who was Thomas 
iMore rejoiced in his Canonisation, 
|that while the Pope was bless- 
|ing and exalting Thomas More, 
j Thomas More in his twentieth 


century incarnation w'as raining 
blessings on the Pope, and lending 
the splendour of an Adept on the 
inner planes to the brilliance and 
dignity of the outer ceremonial at 
the Vatican ? It w'as not without 
intensive karmic effect that Thomas 
More withstood his King, Henry 
VIII, refusing to join the royal 
revolt against the Catholic Church, 
and went to the block rather than 
violate the moral law and his own 
spiritual integrity. “ Dangers, dis- 
honour, death ” — these the occultist 
has to face, “ such is the terrible 
occult law,” says H. P. B., and all 
these consequences came to More. 
One of those great revealers who 
make manifest the true meaning of 
the soul by giving up self for the 
love of mankind. More had reached 
his Crucifixion, and he went to it 
nobly and dispassionately, dying 
grandly as he had grandly lived. 
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First among the friends who 
deserted him was the King himself, 
Henry VIII, who had frequently 
visited More in his home and 
shared the hospitality of his table. 
Last to visit him was Lady More, 
who unavailingly argued with him 
in the Tower of London that he 
should leave “ this close filthy 
prison ” and return to his home 
at Chelsea — “a right fair house, 
your library, your gallery, garden, 
orchard, and all other necessaries 
so handsome about you, where you 
might in the company of me, your 
wife, your children, and household, 
be merry ; I muse what a God’s 
name you mean here thus fondly 
to tarry ” — “ when you might be 
abroad at your liberty, and with 
the favour and goodwill both of 
the King and his Council, if you 
would but do as all the bishops 
and best learned of this realm 
have done.” But More was not 
to be bought by domestic feli- 
city even so alluring. “ Twittle, 
twattle, twittle, twattle,” answered 
Mistress Alice to his dispassionate 
rejoinder : “ Is not this house as 
nigh heaven as mine own ? ” 

Actually More’s domestic life had 
been happy. “ Mistress Alice ” 
was his second wife, Alice Middle- 
ton. His first wife was a daughter 
of John Colt of New Hall, in 
Essex, one of three daughters whose 
“ honest and sweet conversation ” 
attracted him, and though his in- 
clination led him to prefer the 
second he married the eldest, Jane, 
not liking to pass her over in favour 
of her younger sister. They lived 
a life of unbroken domestic felicity 
until his wife died in 1511, Holbein’s 
cartoons of the family group. Miss 
Manning’s Household, and Roper’s 


Life all depicting More as the 
central figure in a home of happy 
intimacy and refined hospitality. 
It was here that he entertained 
for three years Holbein (court 
painter to Henry VI 1 1) who 
brought letters from Erasmus ; 
and Erasmus himself, most learned 
of Dutchmen, who on his second 
visit in 1508 wrote the Moriae 
Encomium, lavishing endearing 
epithets on his friend and host. 
In More and Erasmus mainly 
was embodied the quickening in- 
fluence of the Renaissance, due 
in large measure to the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks and 
the flight of its Greek scholars 
to the shores of Italy. Through 
Erasmus it reached its efflores- 
cence in the first edition of The 
New Testament in Greek, through 
More in the Utopia, an imaginary 
commonwealth free of all the politi- 
cal social and economic defects of 
existing States. 

More’s leaning to the humanities, 
checked by his father, who had 
brought him up in the living Christ- 
ian tradition and, fearing the 
“ New Learning,” had removed his 
.son from Oxford to study law in 
London — this humanistic trend re- 
vived in his ripening friendship 
with Erasmus, and in 1496 we see 
him delivering at Lincoln’s Inn a 
lecture on a compromise between 
theology and the humanities to 
“ the most learned of London.” 

A traditional story relates that 
More and Erasmus met in London 
at the Lord Mayor’s table ; sitting 
opposite one another they got into 
an argument, and in mutual as-, 
tonishment at each other’s wit and 
brilliance, Erasmus exclaimed : 
“ Aut tu es Morus, aut nullus,” and 
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the other replied : “ Aut tu es 

Erasmus, aut diabolus,” 

Born in London in 1478, son of 
Sir John More, a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, his precocious ability 
destined Thomas More for a high 
career. In his sixteenth year he 
was placed in the household of 
Cardinal Morton, the grey-haired 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
wont to say : “ This child here 

waiting at the table will turn out a 
marvellous man.” All through his 
life runs an intense devotion to the 
spiritual life. Even during his 
student days at Lincoln’s Inn, while 
laughing at the superstition and 
asceticism of the monks of his day, 
he schooled himself in the discipline 
of a Carthusian monk, with the 
idea of entering the Church, wore a 
hair shirt next to his skin, scourged 
himself every Friday and other 
fasting days, and allowed himself 
but four or five hours’ sleep. This 
phase lasted four years, till 1503, 
when he abandoned all idea of 
leaving the world. In his outer 
bearing, however, there was nothing 
of the monk or recluse. He talked 
vivaciously, loved music passion- 
ately, spoke fervently of liberty 
and made friends by his singularly 
winning personality, as though the 
very freedom and brightness of the 
New Learning were incarnate in 
him. But he was scrupulous in 
the observance of his religious 
duties, and so remained to the end 
of his life. 

Meanwhile More won brilliant 
success in the law courts. Wolsey 
introduced him to Henry VHI, 
with whom he soon rose into high 
favour — Roper, his son-in-law, men- 
tions one of the King’s visits, which 
he used to make to More’s house 


unexpectedly, when the King walk- 
ed in the garden for the space of 
an hour, holding his arm round 
More’s neck. But More was un- 
moved by the King’s favours. “ I 
have no cause to be proud thereof,” 
he said to Roper, “ for if my head 
would win him a castle in France 
it should not fail to go.” Only 
too shrewd a judgment, as it 
proved, of the value of the King’s 
friendship. However, the King 
made him Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Speaker of the House 
of Commons,'!, sent him on mis- 
sions to Charles V and Francis I, 
and at length, on the fall of Wolsey, 
appointed him, much against his 
will. Lord Chancellor, an office 
which he filled with singular purity 
and success. But differences with 
the King soon arose. 

More had already taken strong 
stands. In 1504 — a “beardless 
boy,” said the courtiers, and he 
was only twenty-six — he opposed 
the King’s will in Parliament ; 
Henry VII never forgave him, and 
More found it prudent to retire 
from public life till the end of the 
King’s reign. In the case of The 
Crown V. The Pope, More won 
a judgment against Henry VHI, 
and the King, preferring to have 
so dauntless a genius on the side 
of the Court instead of against it, 
swore him in as a Privy Councillor. 
For all these preferments, the 
King, in his revolt against the 
Catholic Church, and in his desired 
divorce from Queen Catherine, 
counted on More’s . support, but 
More, now increasingly at variance 
with the King, refused to co- 
operate. In 1532 he resigned office 
on the ground of ill-health. His 
refusal to attend the coronation of 
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Anne Boleyn marked him out for 
vengeance. In 1534 he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and persisting 
in his refusal to subscribe to the 
King’s ecclesiastical supremacy was 
beheaded, July 7, 1535. 

The Judas in the drama was 
Rich, the Solicitor-General, who 
procured by perjury the verdict — 
guilty of treason. Turning King’s 
evidence after a confidential con- 
versation with More in the Tower, 
he affirmed that b^rving himself 
admitted in the course of conversa- 
tion “ that there were many things 
which Parliament could not do: — 
for example no Parliament could 
make a law that God should 
not be God,” More had replied : 
“No more could the Parliament 
make the King the head of the 
Church.” On this flimsy evidence 
the greatest light in England was 
extinguished. 

Without resentment and with 
amazing serenity, when asked what 
he had to say to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s judgment of guilty, More 
remarked : “ I verily trust, and 
shall therefore right heartily pray, 
that though your lordships have 
now here in earth been judges of 
my condemnation, we may yet 
hereafter in heaven merrily all meet 
together to everlasting salvation.” 

More had foreseen the end and 
had warned his family of it. Play- 
fully witty when they visited him 
in gaol, he was ironically humor- 
ous to his executioner, saying, as 
he laid his head upon the block 
and carefully brushed his beard 
aside : “ Pity that should be cut. 
That at least hath committed no 
treason.” So returned Thomas 
More to his Master’s ashrama, 
qualified by service and sacrifice 


to enter the company of Just Men 
Made Perfect. 

Out of the Renaissance emerges 
one of the great books of all time — 
More’s Utopia, which not only 
entitles him to a niche among the 
immortals, but is a vital contri- 
bution to the liberalising thought 
of today. There is scarcely a 
practical scheme of social reform 
which has been discussed in later 
epochs that is not foreshadow- 
ed in More’s suggestive pages. 
Though his Utopia is no servile 
imitation of Plato’s Republic, we 
can trace to Plato More’s central 
assumption, that a well regulated 
community is under a solemn 
obligation to provide for all its 
members equality of property, of 
rights and of opportunities for the 
cultivation of both mind and body. 
With Campanella’s Civitas Solis 
it ranks as one of the best examples 
in modern literature of a branch of 
inventive art destined, in the 
opinion of Comte, to be more 
systematically cultivated in the 
future. “ Utopias,” Comte says, 
“ are to the art of social life what 
geometrical and mechanical types 
are to their respective arts . . . 
Every great political change has 
been ushered in, one or two 
centuries beforehand, by some 
corresponding Utopia : the product 
of the aesthetic genius of Humanity 
working under an imperfect sense 
of the circumstances and require- 
ments of the case.” 

Discontented in a world domina- 
ted by social injustice, religious 
intolerance and political tyranny. 
More creates an ideal State in which 
security, brotherhood and freedom 
are realised through the mere 
efforts of natural human virtue. 
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In his kingdom of “ Nowhere ” 
he touches great problems of 
labour, crime, public health, and 
government, anticipating almost 
all the major social and political 
discoveries of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The Utopians 
possess all things in common. 
There is work for all ; the working 
day is shortened to six hours, and 
time is saved for mental culture 
and recreation. Regulations for 
markets and hospitals secure the 
sanitary welfare of the cities. 
Military glory is condemned and 
war, though not suppressed, is 
restrained. Slave traffic is forbid- 
den. Family life is the basis of 
public order. The religion of the 
imaginary State inclines to theism. 
There is a simple public worship of 
the “godly power” — “ the Father 
of all ” — whose spirit permeates 
the world. No dogmatic faith is 
officially recognized, and every 
inhabitant is at liberty to practise 
in reasonable conditions any form 
of religion that appeals to his 
temperament. This principle of 
toleration is one of the most notable 
features of the Utopian polity, and 
conspicuously illustrates More’s 
power of detachment from con- 
temporary prejudices. No less 
remarkable are his protests against 
the cruel penalties for trifling 


crimes, then and long afterwards 
the disgrace of English law; his 
view of national education as the 
great preventive of crime; and 
that the end of all punishment is 
reformation, to make the criminal 
“ a true and honest man.” 

Every Utopia is a glimpse of the 
future brought down into the pre- 
sent. That is the business of the 
visionary — to bring down futures, 
even though he be hundreds of years 
ahead of his own day. More from 
his “ Mount of Vision ” brought 
down ideas which remain yet to be 
realized, and which he is today help- 
ing his adopted country to realize, 
meanwhile anticipating other Uto- 
pias for realization in the future. 

Such is a brief perspective of 
Sir Thomas More, Seer and Saint, 
linked on the one hand with the 
mystical City of Shamballa, where 
reigns the King of Kings, to whom 
the puppet King Henry VIII gave 
the body of More as a final pledge ; 
and on the other hand linked to 
the mystical City of the Vatican 
— Perfect Man on either hand, 
whether shedding blessings on the 
world, like the good Catholic that 
he was four centuries ago, or ad- 
ministering the territory which the 
Head of the Inner Government 
has allotted to him as his share in 
the outer world to-day. 



WHAT A THEOSOPHIST OUGHT 

TO KNOW! 


II. THE FUNCTION OF MANAS 

By J. W. HAMILTON-JONES 

[Which of the human races prepared tlve delicacies 
which wc know as oranges and pears ? Wherein does a 
Banyan Tree differ from other trees ? Mr. Hamilton- Jones 
touches these intriguing points in this article concerning 
the function of Manas, the Mind. The first article of the 
series, dealing with the evolution of consciousness, appear- 


ed in our June issue. — EpJ 

T he function of Manas at the 
present stage of human evolu- 
tion presents a picture backwards 
into the dim and distant ages of 
the past, as well as a vista of what 
future man will have to perform 
under the scheme of evolution of 
which he forms a part. There 
are several classes of beings engag- 
ed in using the function of Manas, 
all closely connected and largely 
inter-dependent : some are con- 
scious, others self-conscious. 

Theosophy teaches that there are 
seven Kingdoms in nature, namely : 
the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Elemental, the 
Mineral, the Vegetable, the Animal, 
the Human, and that throughout 
the whole of these Kingdoms there 
is but one motion, and that is 
vibration. Modern science has, 
comparatively recently, adopted 
(without acknowledgment) what 
was expounded 'm The Secret Doc- 
trine many years ago, and now 
views all tfie varying forms in 
manifestation as rates of vibration 
of different “ wave-lengths ” and 


intensities. The modern western 
man, having this scientific back- 
ground can readily appreciate that 
Manas is One and that its mani- 
festations arc caused by series of 
motions or vibrations in mental 
matter. 

Our First Elemental Kingdom is 
a state or condition of Manas which 
produces only vibration — it is on 
the Arupa level, hence there is 
neither colour nor form, but sound. 
The spiritual entities who function 
through it are known as Dhyan 
Chohans, a type of spiritual being 
who has not passed through a 
Human Kingdom ; who is not self- 
conscious, and who is on the down- 
ward arc into manifestation. The 
First Elemental Kingdom may 
therefore be regarded as a spiritual 
force operating through the Arupa 
levels of the Manasic plane and 
producing sound. 

The Second Elemental Kingdom 
has a set of vibrations which are 
denser than the first — it is on the 
Rupa levels of the Manasic plane 
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and produces both" sounds and 
colours. The Dhyan Chohans who 
function there are one. whole king- 
dom in' advance of their brethren 
above ; 'they have passed through 
the Fi'/st Elemental Kingdom and 
are now working in the second — 
formless and not self-conscious. 

Before proceeding further, it is 
desirable to understand something 
about that type of force known 
as Fohat. Fohat is the universal 
propelling vital force — thTe essence 
of cosmic electricity or Fire. It 
is present in all manifestation, and 
is the driving power of the uni- 
verse. When we strike a flint on 
steel the resultant spark is a mani- 
festation of Fohat ; when we boil 
with indignation, we are using 
Fohat. In invective, in eloquence, 
Fohat is present, but when the 
one Motion (Vibration) becomes 
multitudinous Emotions, then very 
specially is Fohat working through 
the vibration known as Kama, 
which, Theosophists say, works in 
astral or emotional matter. 

Now, the Third Elemental King- 
dom functions in this vehicle, and in 
consequence, it presents sounds and 
colours and has the capacity for 
being built into forms. The type 
of Dhyan Chohans who inform it 
— being conscious but not self-con- 
scious, hence mindless (in the 
human sense of the term “ mind ”) 
— cannot impose any form upon 
this matter, however plastic it may 
be, so that, left to itself, it would 
be merely a formless plane of 
matter, denser than the manasic, 
and with the forces of Fohat 
sweeping through and pulsating in 
it. But, we are informed, this is 
not a formless plane ; neither is 
the rupa level of the manasic plane 

3 


formless, the very word “ Rupa ” 
means “ form ” or “ body ” ; these 
planes teem with forms and bodies 
of all kinds, far too numerous 
for classification. Where then did 
these forms come from ? They were 
not made by the Dhyan Chohans 
of the 1st, 2nd or 3rd Elemental 
Kingdoms— because as these Beings 
do not possess any degree of self- 
conscious Manas, they cannot pro- 
duce-forms. It is certain, therefore, 
that the forrr^s were produced by 
beings who possess individualized 
Manas, viz., Human beings, and 
Pjtris, of which two classes are pro- 
minent in Theosophical teachings 
— the Barhishads and the Agnish- 
vattas. 

By far the vast majority of these 
forms are produced unconsciously, 
through the functions of the self- 
conscious manas in man. We say 
unconsciously because man does 
not understand very mueh about 
this work in the Universe of which 
he forms a part, being at the pre- 
sent period far too much engrossed 
in his emotional experiences. There 
is very little constructive thought 
going on in our day, and most 
people are swayed by their desires, 
hopes and fears. That being so, 
there is a lack of sustained mental 
effort, and in consequence those 
kama-manasic forms which ema- 
nate from most men are crude, 
undefined, and tenuous, so that 
they do not persist for long in the 
mental atmosphere, but gradually 
dissipate and fade away. 

Forms of a morp definite type 
are produced by groups of people 
whose thoughts and feelings are 
swayed by certain opinions and 
beliefs which they hold in common, 
for example : the religious thoughts 
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and feelings which sway large 
numbers of human beings, and 
continue to produce similar types 
of images, through successions of 
generations, for centuries. Folk- 
lore is another productive source of 
form-making : those little fellows 
we call J3rownies, etc., are the 
product of the sustained thoughts, 
fears and wishes of countless human 
beings. 

It may be considered an expres- 
sion of the highest, selflessness in 
one race of people, for a man to 
sacrifice his grand-mother to his 
God, but another race of men may 
regard this form of sacrifice with 
the utmost repugnance and aver- 
sion. The forms produced by 
religions and customs may be con- 
sidered as relatively transitory ; 
nevertheless, it is the combined 
mass of thought and feeling of a 
more definite and more permanent 
nature which will condition the 
environment of our present mineral 
Kingdom when it shall have reach- 
ed the vegetable level. 

There are certain constant fac- 
tors in human experience which 
are ever present, regardless of 
environment, race or time ; these 
factors are the three so-called innate 
qualities which are present in all 
humanity, namely : nutrition, pre- 
servation and reproduction, and it 
is largely through these qualities 
that man, in the present epoch, is 
evolving the fourth, middle King- 
dom, the mineral. This task is 
performed both consciously and 
unconsciously,, not intelligently as 
yet. 

Let us take the first factor : Nu- 
trition — consciously men consume 
food and drink, unconsciously they 
transmute, permute, magnetise and 


elevate it — very slightly it is true, 
but nevertheless, definitely ; after 
food has passed through various 
chemical processes within the body, 
most of it is cast out through the 
pores, the breath and the excretory 
channels ; a small portion remains 
for a longer period, but eventually 
it, too, is thrown off. There is 
nothing that remains permanently 
in the body of man, all is in a state 
of change, man being the unconsci- 
ous agent of this, the greatest of 
all physical work. It will be argued 
that the same processes are follow- 
ed out in the brute animals, and 
whilst this is true, it is also certain 
that the human animal does a 
vastly superior work in this direc- 
tion simply because of the manasic 
powers with which the tenant of the 
human animal body is endowed and 
which are dormant in the brute 
animal world. The time will come 
when the nutritive process will be 
performed intelligently by men ; 
then they will use the Kriyashakti 
method on the one hand, and the 
chemical and magnetic processes 
on the other, thereby considerably 
accelerating material evolution. As 
the Master M. once wrote to 
Mr. Sinnett : “ Meanwhile I have 
to create my dinner — you would 
scarcely like it, I’m afraid ”. 

From the moment when the 
culinary art was first practised, 
human beings began building forms 
which will have their fruition in 
the far distant future. The fond 
wife who bestows care and atten* 
tion on the preparation of some 
delectable morsel for her lord’s 
consumption little dreams that she 
is building up forms which will 
flourish in the vegetable world of 
a succeeding Manvantara. The 
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millions of mothers who daily brew 
coffee for the family breakfast have 
no idea that a succeeding humanity 
will pluck fruit from trees with 
precisely that taste and flavour. 
Yet such is the economy of nature, 
that nothing is wasted. If we 
delight in oranges and pears, it is 
because a former humanity dili- 
gently and unconsciously prepared 
those delicacies for us, else, where 
did they come from ? There must 
have been a cause to produce the 
effect. 

The innate quality of Preserva- 
tion is also the result of mental 
processes. Actually, preservation 
is an expression of the supreme 
egoism of all manifested nature on 
the physical plane, without which 
there would be no cosmos. It 
is the Ahamkara — the “ I am I ” 
characteristic, essentially potent in 
human beings, and observable in 
animals, plants and minerals. Just 
as there is only one Motion which is 
Vibration, so also there is one law 
which is Polarity — the pairs of op- 
posites are observable everywhere, 
and self-conscious humanity is deli- 
cately balanced in between these 
two poles. All bodies are necessarily 
circumscribed, how else could they 
be units ? In the physical world 
particularly there is no permanent 
merging possible, we can combine 
minerals and we can separate them 
again — we can graft a rose on to a 
briar root, but if we leave them 
alone the briar will, in time, kill 
off the rose and re-become the 
briar. We can produce crossings 
in fruits such as the grape-fruit 
arid the loganberry, but if we cease 
to cultivate them they will revert 
to type. In the animal world we 
can produce the mule by pairing a 


horse and a donkey, and we can 
obtain an offspring from the mating 
of a lion and a tiger, but the 
progeny is sterile. \Vhere the 
intelligence is directional, man can 
produce relatively permanent com- 
binations in the mineral Kingdom. 
He can harden steel, make brass, 
alloy gold and so on, because that 
is his field ; he is concerned with 
the mineral Kingdom because man 
collectively will be in charge of 
that Kingdorq when in its next 
step forward it will have become a 
vegetable Kingdom. 

.Everything that man does is 
confined to a form — a form design- 
ed to keep it intact, separate and 
distinct from all other forms. He 
is using the polarities, developing 
his lower manasic qualities, and 
building up a condition of self- 
preservation which will become 
useful to a lower Kingdom at some 
far distant time. 

The third innate quality is Re- 
production : this is produced by the 
Fohatic fire operating through 
Kama. In man the combination 
of Kama- Manas produces selec- 
tivity, and here again the law of 
polarity plays an important part. 
In the brute animal world repro- 
duction is confined to seasons, but 
in man, owing to the function of 
his lower manasic self-conscious 
awareness, the reproduction urge 
is relatively constant. He has 
obtained the freedom of the pas- 
sions and has to learn to master 
and control them. In the western 
world today he is prostituting his 
intelligence to the gratification of 
his senses, and has evolved that 
modern abortion known as birth- 
control : the practice is discussed in 
The Fruits of Philosophy, a book 
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which the Master K. H, says “ #s 
infamous and highly pernicious 
in its effects ” {Mahatma Letters^ 
p. 405). Human nature changes 
very slowly. Humanity advances in 
cycles — from Barbarism — Peasan- 
try — Culture — into Civilization and 
back again into Barbarism. All 
civilizations become effete and 
pleasure-loving and go to pieces 
upon the very rocks which helped 
to build them up. The constant 
factors in humar^ beings are 
the senses, passions and lower 
mind. There is an intelligent 
direction from the Dhyan-Chohans 
of the second degree beyond the 
human, i.e., Agnishvattas, but man 
in the mass is ignorant of the 
scheme of which he is a part, 
so in the triple functions of nutri- 
tion, preservation and reproduc- 
tion, man engenders forces which 
will be used by himself at a later 
stage when he shall have become 
privy to the real scheme of Evolu- 
tion. 

Of the men who evolved upon 
the Moon, approximately 66 in 
every 100 attained a degree of 
perfection which qualified them to 
enter the next superior grade of 
beings, or Pitris — these were the 
Barhishads. Having completed 
their human evolution, they were 
not called upon to incarnate upon 
the earth, but in the normal 
sequence of events they were placed 
in charge of the Vegetable King- 
dom of this world, upon which 
they operate from the Swapna 
level of consciqusness. The Moon 
at that time was in its seventh 
Round, and, in consequence all of 
its forms were highly etherialized, 
large in size, and to our way of 
thinking, somewhat grotesque. 


As the student knows, the earth 
received from the Moon its water, 
air and ether, and along with these 
elements, the cast-off clothing of 
the various Kingdoms. In the case 
of human “ bodies ” these Chhayas, 
or highly etherialized moulds or 
shapes, were available for the 
new humanity coming up from 
the Moon-animals who had now 
reached the human stage upon 
Earth. 

The Barhishads are required to 
arrange, permute and construct the 
moulds for the new vegetable world 
out of those forces in creative 
manas which they themselves work- 
ed upon when in human bodies, 
ix.y mineral forms. 

Just one example will suffice to 
show the connection. Man’s princi- 
pal consideration, apart from the 
innate qualities already mentioned, 
is shelter. There are many and 
various types — the mud hut of the 
African, the igloo of the Esquimos, 
the pagoda of the Indians and 
Chinese, houses built on piles, 
temples of columns, pyramids, 
churches, houses of wood, brick, 
steel, glass — a thousand and one 
combinations of varying archi- 
tectural styles. These shapes form 
the rough moulds for trees and 
bushes. Within the house man 
lives his family life ; the woman’s 
mental processes are largely con- 
cerned with the home. The head 
of a tree is buried in the ground, 
its arms are stretched out to gather 
nutriment ; its legs are up in the 
air, and the fruits (progeny) appear 
in the forks of the branches for the 
reason that humanity produces its 
progeny in that manner. This ex- 
planation is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but if the student will 
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consider the differences between a 
Poplar Tree and a Banyan Tree, 
the causes of the divergencies will 
become apparent. 

The Lords of Mind principally 
concerned with our humanity are 
known as Agnishvatta Pitris, or 
that class of Beings who were in 
charge of the evolution of the 
Vegetable Kingdom on the Moon. 
They completed their human evolu- 
tion on a planet which preceded 
the Moon, and are known as the 
“ Triangles ” because they are fully 
active and can function upon the 
Atmic, Buddhic and Manasic 
Planes. They are therefore opera- 
ting upon the Sushupti level of 
consciousness. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that the Lunar 
Pitris gave the Chhayas or forms 
to men, whereas the Agnishvatta 
Pitris were the fashioners of the 
Inner Man — Atma-Buddhi-Manas. 
Some of the Agnishvatta Pitris 
were required to incarnate into 


the human forms in order to 
guide the new humanity and to 
give the spark of intelligence {i.e., 
self-consciousness) to man. The 
Secret Doctrine tells us that the 
third group of these Agnishvatta 
Pitris refused to do the work, and 
that there were serious conse- 
quences later on because of this 
rebellion against Karmic Law. 

The functions of Manas embrace 
a very wide sweep, with intervening 
periods of Prz^laya ; the stages are 
concurrent as well as sequential and 
regular, upon both the downward 
aqd upward arcs of manifestation, 
i.e., a simultaneous evolution in 
seven Kingdoms. 

Man is at the midway point of 
this development, and he will be 
working with Manas for long ages 
to come, until he reaches the level 
of the highest class of Agnishvatta 
Pitris, at which point he transcends 
the operation of what is called 
Direct Karmic Law. 


LOVE 

My body is a Temple that the Holy One has entered. 
Now its portal is closed to all others . . . 

That it may never he desecrated. 


Sada .Cowan 



DOWN THE CENTURIES 

II. FROM EAST TO WEST 
Bv A. J. HAMERSTER 


I DO not know why, but the 
reading of Mr. Kunz’s article 
in the June Theosophist, under 
the title “ Down the Centuries ”, 
roused within me hidden resent- 
ments, which I di4 not even know 
to exist there. Though I had 
read the article years ago, and 
had myself studied the cultural 
movements in the West along much 
the same lines as Mr. Kunz had 
done, never had my sensibilities 
been afflicted until now when going 
over the same ground again. Let 
me explain, lest I might be mis- 
understood, and my remarks taken 
in a personal way. They are 
directed not so much against Mr. 
Kunz and others as against myself, 
for I had covered the same field 
before, and had let escape me what 
now seemed so palpably evident. 
Why was that ? I can find no other 
explanation than in my residence 
at Adyar for the last two years, 
and the grasp here obtained of 
that wider life which is both of 
the East as well as of the West, 
and so not limited either to the 
one or to the other. Some prejudi- 
ces, limitations, blindnesses have 
apparently fallen partly away. 

And yet, it cannot be said that I 
was ever a stranger to the East. 
By a few mopths only I missed an 
Oriental birth, and I have in any 
case lived by far the greatest part 


(nearly forty years) of my life in 
the Orient, not merely by necessity 
but by inclination as well. Still, 
it was here at Adyar only that I 
had seen, as in a flash, how all 
my foitner efforts, and others’ 
efforts that I had come across, to 
trace “ Down the Centuries ” the 
periodical attempts of the Occult 
Government of the World to 
guide the evolution of the western 
peoples, had missed one essential 
element, namely the part or func- 
tion played by the East in this 
cultural and spiritual development 
of the primitive races of the West. 
It is the irony of fuller knowledge 
— the knowledge that in a sense the 
Oriental races are the older, and 
culturally and spiritually the more 
advanced — which enables one in 
all good humour to turn the tables 
against the presumptions of the 
West, and apply to our western 
blood-brothers that same adjective, 
first specially selected and applied 
by them as a deprecating qualifi- 
cation to the Eastern nations. 

It is undeniable that in Tsong- 
ka-pa’s, the great Buddhist re- 
former’s, command to his “ Arhats ” 
to make a special effort every 
century to enlighten the “white 
barbarians ” * there is implied that 
ancient, very ancient contrast be- 
tween the “ ignorance of the West ” 
as over and against the “ Wisdom 


* The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 
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of the East ”, a contrast that lies 
at the back of all such mystical- 
symbolical allusions as, for ex- 
ample, “ the Star in the East ”, 
” Ex Oriente Lux ”, ‘‘ the Man 
from the East ”, etc. The latter 
expression was once, by H. P. B. 
even instituted as a password by 
which a member was admitted to 
the quasi-secret and sacred Brother- 
hood of The Theosophical Society. 
Full of significance is also the fact 
that the Theosophical Movement 
grew into the world-wide organisa- 
tion it is now, only after the two 
principal founders of The Society 
transferred its Headquarters to 
the East, where it has since been 
faithfully maintained. 

The fourth and fifth subraces 
of the Aryan Race — the Celts and 
Teutons — had travelled farthest 
away in their outwanderings from 
the rootstock in Central Asia, and 
it is not greatly amazing that in 
the course of the ages, covering 
thousands of centuries, and in the 
course of the distance traversed, 
covering thousands of leagues, they 
had more and more lost sight 
of their original spiritual heritage. 
Besides, in the latest times, by 
the wilful slaughter of one of the 
purest Messengeft of the Great 
Brotherhood, sent especially for 
their spiritual uplift and the 
world’s, they had added consider- 
ably to the load of darkness that 
was already their karmic due. 
As explained in the first article of 
this series, the deepest gloom had 
probably settled over the West in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
and special efforts, as meant by 
Tsong-ka-pa, were required to lift 
the veil gradually, a few inches 
every century. 


Now what 1 want particularly to 
point out is that those efforts drew 
for their inspiration, their life, 
their guidance from the East, 
“ the place of Light,” the repository 
of the Ancient Wisdom. When 
looking “down the centuries” to 
trace in history the visible ejfects 
of these “ centennial attempts to 
open the eyes of the blind world," * 
we have partially failed if we 
cannot trace their hidden causes to 
the East, if v:e only see them as 
apparently arising spontaneously 
among the western peoples, and 
from their owm unassisted efforts, 
as it were. If we look with a 
sharper eye, with a deeper know- 
ledge of the undercurrents, I am 
sure we shall find in every case 
that the movements for progress in 
the West were promoted by the 
East. From Pythagoras in ancient 
times, via Christian Rosencreutz in 
the middle ages, to the Count de 
Saint Germain of modern times, the 
great Messengers of the Brother- 
hood to the West, went to the 
Orient for their deeper knowledge, 
making that contact either person- 
ally by long extended voyages, or 
through other generally secret 
bodies, societies, organisations, 
which in some way or other main- 
tained such a direct connection 
with the Oriental stronghold of all 
knowledge, the “ Giant Tower of 
Infinite Thought, wherein the Titan 
dwelt and will dwell alone, emer- 
ging from it but at the end of every 
cycle.” ’ Take the last named, the 
Count de Saint Germain, for an 
example. Though racially and 
culturally a pure westerner, still 
H. P. B. called him “ the greatest 
Oriental Adept Europe has seen 
in the last century (18th).” * The 
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adjective “ Oriental is, of course, 
only justified when relating to his 
esoteric knowledge, and not to his 
physical extraction or cultural 
upbringing. 

Even in such things as purely 
technical knowledge and mechan- 
ical inventions, western scientists 
should be more prudent and modest 
when asserting their own originality, 
and discrediting the priority of the 
East. For example, what about the 
use of paper, printiug, gun-powder, 
the compass, Arabic numerals, 
etc. ? Let us first realize the im- 
portance of these inventions ; the 
total change they have wrought in 
war, navigation, science, education ; 
how they have revolutionised 
European civilisation, and prepared 
the transition from the dark middle 
ages to the more enlightened 
modern times ! And let us re- 
cognize also that centuries before 
these things became known in 
Europe, they were already in use in 
the East, in China if nowhere else. 
But western handbooks and en- 
cyclopaedias generally declare with 
a pride which takes the place of 
the humbleness of real learning, 
that these inventions were not only 
discovered in the West, indepen- 
dently from the East, but they also 
make it a special point always to 
throw as much doubt and suspicion 
as possible on the fact of these 
things having really been known 
earlier in the East, or discover- 
ed there independently from the 
West. Let me give one or two 
examples. 

Read the “ History of the Mari- 
ner’s Compass ” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannicaj vol. 6, p. 175. 
Between square brackets I add my 
comments : 


The Chinese, the Arabs, the Greeks, 
the Etruscans, the Finns and the Italians 
have all been claimed as originators of the 
compass. There is now little doubt [so 
there seems, however little, still to be 
some doubt] that the claim formerly 
advanced in favour of the Chinese is ill- 
founded. In Chinese history we are told 
how, in the sixty-fourth year of the reign 
of Hwang-ti (2634 B.C.), the Emperor 
Hiuan-yuan, or Hwang-ti, attacked one 
Tchi-yeou, on the plains of Tchou-lou, and 
finding his army embarrassed by a thick 
fog raised by the enemy [the smoke-screen 
of moderns warfare ?], constructed a chariot 
(tchi-nan) for indicating the South, so as 
to distinguish the four cardinal points, and 
was thus enabled to pursue Tchi-yeou, 
and take him prisoner [is there cleaner 
proof for his having discovered the mag- 
netic needle, chariot vehicle, or bearer 
of the magnetic force ?J . But as other 
Ufc] versions of the story show, this 
account is purely mythical [which, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean less his- 
torical]. For the south-pointing chariots 
[or needles, as we call them in our much 
less expressive terminology] are recorded 
to have been first devised by the Emperor 
Hian-tsoung (A. D. 806-820), [but it is 
nothing rare to see later comers, who have 
done nothing more than improve an earlier 
invention, claim the honours of their 
predecessors : the present claimd of the 
w^estern races is only one example more], 
and there is no evidence that they con- 
tained any magnet [is there then another 
south -pointing instrument, needle, chariot 
or force than that contained in the magnet 
or lodestone ? suck reasoning is really 
begging the question. There is no genuine 
record of a Chinese marine compass before 
A.D. 1297, as Klaproth admits [but this 
surely does not do away with the land- 
compass of Hwang-ti]. No sea- going ships 
were built in China before 139 B, C. 
[This seems to me one of the most pre- 
posterous assertions]. The earliest allu- 
sion to the power of the lodestone [under 
that special name, mind] in Chinese litera- 
ture occurs in a Chinese dictionary, finished 
in A. D. 121, where the lodestone is defined 
as ** a stone with which an attraction can 
be given to the needle,’' [western science 
apparently only recognises Oriental know- 
ledge when it uses the same terminology 
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it has itself developed), but this know- 
ledge is no more than that existing in 
Europe at least five hundred years before 
[Ha ! Here the cat is let out of the bag. 
Europe’s priority shall be maintained. 
But has it also been proved ? On the 
contrary). Nor is there any nautical 
significance in a passage which occurs in 
the Chinese encyclopaedia, Poei-wen-yun- 
fou, in which it is stated that under the 
Tsin-dpmasty, or between A. D. 265 and 
419 “ there were ships indicating the 
south ” [how can the significance of this 
be denied, if words have any significance 
at all ?) 

Tills may suffice. It is indeed 
sufficient. There is no doubt that 
all those things mentioned above, 
compass, gunpowder, printing, nu- 
merals, and paper, besides many 
things more, were all l<nown to the 
East before the West even dreamed 
of them. Take the last named, 
paper. A eunuch of the name of 
Tsailun, attached to the court of 
the Emperor Ho-ti of the Han- 
dynasty (second century A. D.), 
was the first to conceive the idea 
of making paper from the bark of 
trees, old rags, fishing nets, and 
fibres of hemp. Some even trace 
the invention in China back to the 
second century B.c. For the rest 
of the world, paper first became 
available in the middle of the 
eighth century, and in Europe the 
manufacture of it was only estab- 
lished by the Moors in Spain in 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

And printing ? The Chinese 
printed from blocks at least seven 
centuries, and from movable type 
at least five centuries before the 
West, where the first block- books 
were printed in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Yet it is said 
in the same famous Encyclopaedia 
(vol. 18, p. 499) “ that the Euro- 
pean invention of printing from 

4 


movable type was independent of 
the discovery of the principle by 
the Chinese.” But who can be so 
sure of that, when it was only dis- 
covered, or so-called “ discovered ”, 
after the West had re-established 
its relations with the East, inclu- 
ding China, by overland travels for 
nearly two centuries ? Besides, for 
Theosophists there still exist such 
things as astral currents of thoughts 
and ideas, which can be tapped by 
congenial and ,pensitive minds.* 

Gunpowder also, I am sure, was 
known to the Chinese before it was 
discovered by Roger Bacon in the 
thirteenth century. The chemical 
knowledge of the Chinese in general 
must have been far in advance of 
the rest of the world, as testified 
by the smoke-screens of Tchi-yeou 
in the twenty-seventh century B.c., 
and by the antiquity of their un- 
surpassed glazed pottery. And I 
think that in pyrotechnics they are 
even now unequalled by the West. 

Then our so-called Arabic nu- 
merals^ They had better be denom- 
inated Hindu or Hindu- Arabic 
numerals, the Arabs having derived 
them from the Hindus in the ninth 
century, and the Hindus having 
used them at least since the third 
century before our era. In Europe 
the first known manuscript which 
contained them was dated from the 
last quarter of the tenth century A.D. 

Take general knowledge, and 
that which has become such a 
pronounced feature of the intellec- 
tual life of these modern times — 
lexicons and encyclopaedias. In 
the article on “ Encyclopaedias ” 
in the Britannica, it is said with 
characteristic negation of the 
splendid work done by the East 
in this field, that “ the most 
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ancient Encyclopaedia extant is 
Pliny’s Natural History ” (c. 75 
A.D.,) and that “ the most famous 
Encyclopaedia of the middle ages " 
was Vincent’s Bibliotheca Mundi 
(c. 1250 A.D.). Of the Chinese or 
other Oriental labours, not a word ! 
And yet, under “ Chinese Litera- 
ture ” the same Encyclopaedia, in- 
forms us that “ the Erhya, common- 
ly classed as a dictionary, is referred 
by native (Chinese) scholars gener- 
ally to the 12th century, It 

goes without saying that Western 
scholarship cannot leave the erudi- 
tion of Eastern scholarship un- 
challenged, and so it follows up 
the above sentence by the con- 
tradiction, " but its true date is 
undoubtedly many centuries later.” 

And the Western mode of eating ! 
It was only towards the end of 
the sixteenth century that forks 
and spoons became table com- 
modities for conveying the food 
to the mouth. For the same 
purpose a couple of flat sticks had 
been in use with the Chinese for 
hundreds of years before. Coryate, 
for his wit the court fool of 
Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I, and for his adventurous 
spirit a famous traveller on foot 
through France, Italy, Greece, 
Persia and India to the court of 
the Great Mogul, tells us in his 
Crudities (1611) how he was con- 
temptuously called “ forkifier ” by 
his friends, because he was ad- 
dicted to the use of those “ Italian 
neatnesses {sic) called forks ”. And 
what are we to say of the Western 
barbarity that' still preserves on its 
tables as an eating commodity the 
“ knife,” the butcher’s implement ? 
Chaucer sang of a gentleman 
pf his time : 


A Sheilield thwitel bare he in his 
hose, 

wherewith to carve his food. 
Nowadays he still uses it on his 
table. Does it make much dif- 
ference ? It is still the symbol of 
his cannibalism, and as long as 
the knife stays on our dining-table, 
war will feast off human bodies ! 

The important thing to keep in 
mind, then, is the fact that all 
these inventions, and many more, 
were only introduced into the 
West — mind ! not before, but after 
it had re-established its relations 
with the East, of the existence of 
which even, though it was its own 
place of origin, it had practically 
lost all memory. I can only give 
here a few instances of the growth 
of this intercourse between the 
Orient and the Occident during 
the middle ages. It would be an 
apt subject of study for Theo- 
sophists to trace these relations 
” down the centuries ”, proving that 
the contact between the two has 
always for the greater part been 
beneficial to the latter, though 
seldom, at least outwardly, to the 
former. Still, we may be sure that 
the sacrifices brought by the East, 
that the humiliations and degrada- 
tions it suffered from the hands 
of the West, will ultimately prove 
to have all worked to the good 
of the soul of the East, and as 
such will ultimately restore to it 
also the outward greatness which 
anciently was its glory. 

The crusades in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries brought the 
first closer contact of Europe with 
the Near East, and so with the 
first rays of a finer art and a 
greater learning than it had known 
before. Towards the second half 
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of the latter century the first 
overland travels were undertaken 
towards the Far East. Among 
these the most famous and success- 
ful was Marco Polo’s voyage to 
far Cathay (Mongolia), where in 
1275 (mark the year !) he was 
cordially received by the Great 
Khan at Shangtu, and entered his 
service as a commissioner or agent 
to the Imperial Council, thus 
laying the foundation for the com- 
mercial and intellectual intercourse 
with the Far East, which in the 
succeeding centuries gradually de- 
veloped to such proportions as to 
radically influence the further fate 
of Europe. 

After the invention and improve- 
ment of the mariner’s compass in 
the West in the thirteenth century, 
the great voyages overseas began, 
and reached their culmination point 
between the end of the fifteenth 
century, when Columbus discover- 
ed America, and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when 
Magellan circumnavigated the en- 
tire globe. So, gradually, more 
and more of the world, and especi- 
ally of the East, was discovered 
to the conquering West. It was 
only natural that during the first 
few centuries of this renewed inter- 
course the young vigorous races 
of the West looked principally for 
material gain, sought and obtained 
only material luxuries from the 
East, blind still to its spiritual gifts 
and beauties. Silken and other 
finely woven fabrics for clothes, as 
they could not yet be fabricated 
in the West ; rich spices to season 
their coarser food ; coffee and tea, 
nobler drinks than their crude 
beer and ale ; and especially the 
treasures in gold, silver and pre- 


cious stones, for which the Orient 
had always been famous in legend 
and fairy-tale ; these were the 
things that were coveted, and often 
brutally extorted. 

But a treasure, more exquisite 
than all these luxuries, the patient 
and longsuffering East kept in 
store for the future — its philo- 
sophies and religions, its spiritual 
wisdom. Centuries had still to 
pass by before the West was ready 
for these, befoi;p it could appreciate 
either the purer teachings or the 
subtler reasonings. What of it 
became known during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries — not more than a few 
scrapings — was received with ridi- 
cule and misunderstanding. The 
young Western mind was still too 
much bound up in the filial ties 
of tradition and dogmatism. Not 
before the centennial attempt of 
the Occult Government of the 
World of the eighteenth century, 
bringing in its wake the “ Aufklar- 
ung”, the French revolution, and 
the Napoleonic wars, had plough- 
ed the living fields of Europe, was 
it ready to receive and bring to 
fruition the seeds of the highest 
mystical and philosophical know- 
ledge the Aryan Race had yet 
culled in its searchings after the 
mysteries of life and the Absolute, 
and which it had stored in the 
latter part of the Vedas, known as 
the Vpanishads. 

Of all that the East had be- 
stowed on the West, this was its 
supreme gift, coming most fitly 
from India and the Indian people, 
the direct descendents of the root- 
stock of the Aryan Race. When 
the Aryan Race was started on 
its way to spread itself over all 
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the continents of the world, this 
root-stock was not only kept nearest 
to its original home in the Gobi 
Desert, but it was also made the 
custodian of the deepest wisdom 
of the Race, and the birthplace for 
its greatest sages. All this was pos- 
sible because, by keeping so near 
to Asia’s central tableland, where 
it had spent its infancy, it remained 
within its immediate sphere of 
influence, and so was able to come 
more easily in touch with the 
spiritual guardians of its infancy, 
and to drink again and again 
straight from the fountainhead of 
wisdom that had guided its first 
footsteps. 

Having given a fair amount of 
labour to the study of western as 
well as eastern philosophy, I dare 
of my own knowledge most em- 
phatically declare that the younger 
races of the West have never yet 
achieved such depths of insight 
into the meaning and purpose of 
life as are contained in the Hindu 


scriptures, pre-eminently in the 
Upanishads. No wonder that the 
Occult Government of the World 
at one time or another would, after 
due preparation, also arrange for 
the bringing to the West of this 
gift, one of their last, but also one 
of their best, if not the best. It 
was one part of the work of 
the centennial attempt of the 
eighteenth century. The story of 
it is told in the first volume of 
Professor Surendranath Dasgupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy* and 
I need not apologise for quoting it 
in full. The ‘passage concerned is 
entitled “Revival of Upanishad 
Studies in Modern Times ’’ : 


How the Upanishads came to be 
introduced into Europe is an interesting 


story. Shiko, the eldest son of the 

Emperor Sh^h Jah&n [grandson of Akbar 
the Great], heard of the Upanishads 
during his stay in Kashmir in 1640. He 
invited several Pandits from Benares to 
Delhi, who undertook the work of trans- 
lating them into Persian. In 1775 [mark 
the year !] Anquetil Duperron, the dis- 
coverer of the Zend Avesta [his work of 
this name was published in 1771], received 
a manuscript of it, presented to him by 
his friend Le Gentil, the French resident in 
Faizabad at the court of Shuj^-uddaulah. 
Anquetil translated it into Latin, which 
translation was published in 1801-1802. 
This translation, though largely unintel- 
ligible, was read by Schopenhauer with 
great enthusiasm. It had, as Schopen- 
hauer himself admits, profoundly influ- 
enced his philosophy. Thus he writes in 
the preface to his Welt als Wille und 
Vorsiellung [1818-19]: “And if indeed in 
addition to this he is a partaker of the 
benefit conferred by the Vedas^ the access 
to which, opened to us through the 
Upanishads^ is in my eyes the greatest 
advantage which this still young century 
enjoys over previous ones, because I 
believe that the influence of the Sanskrit 
literature will penetrate not less deeply 
than did the revival of Greek literature 
in the fifteenth century [another of the 
centennial attempts of the Great Brother- 
hood] : If, I say, the reader has also 
already received and assimilated the sacred, 
primitive Indian wisdom, then he is the 
best of all prepared to hear what I have 
to say to him. . . I might express the 
opinion that each one of the individual 
and disconnected aphorisms which make 
up the Upanishads may be deduced as 
a consequence from the thought I am 
going to impart, though the converse, 
that my thought is to be found in the 
Upanishads is by no means the case.'* 
Again, “ How does every line display its 
firm, definite, and throughout harmonious 
meaning ! From every sentence deep, 
original and sublime thoughts arise, and 
the whole is pervaded by a high and holy 
and eafnest spirit In the whole 

world there is no study, except that 
of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupanikhat [the 
Persian form of Upanishad], It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace 
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of my death ! ” Through Schopenhauer 
the study of the Upanishads attracted 
much attention in Germany and with the 
growth of a general interest in the study 
of Sanskrit, they found their way into 
other parts of Europe as well. 

We may be grateful to Schopen- 
hauer for his intuition that made 
him one of the first to sense 
the spiritual significance of the 
Upanishads. And conscious of the 
debt we owe him for the promulga- 
tion of some of their truths in a 
yet unsympathetic environment, 
we may more readily overlook the 
inevitable western complex, of 
which his mind also was possessed, 
and which could not refrain from 
claiming for its own concepts the 
priority before and above those 
of the Vedas ! 

So far, as to the centennial 
attempt of the eighteenth century. 
We now come to that of the nine- 
teenth century, which we identify 
with the Theosophical movement, 
started in 1875 (mark the year !), 
by the foundation of The Theo- 
sophical Society in New York. I 
do not know how its success in 
spreading the fundamental Theo- 
sophical teachings, embracing the 
conception of the all-pervading 
life or the Absolute (Indian Idea 
of Pantheism), the cyclic evolution, 
unfoldment or manifestation of 
that life (Indian Doctrine of 
Reincarnation), and the perfect 
order and harmony according to 
plan and law of that manifestation 
or self-expression (Indian Law of 
Karma) — I do not know l^ow all 
this could successfully have been 
taught so as to fairly penetrate 
nowadays even the remotest corners 
of popular as well as scientific 
thought in the West, if the pre- 


ceding centennial attempt had not 
gradually flooded Europe with 
translations, in the principal Euro- 
pean languages, of the eastern 
scriptures, beginning with the 
Zend Avesta, and the Upanishads^ 
and soon followed up by the other 
parts of the Vedas, the Itihasas, 
Puranas, Vedanta and Yoga liter- 
ature, the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
etc., etc. 

Those who have come into The 
Theosophical Society in later 
years, probably do not realize what 
a large proportion of our older 
literature was taken up by studies 
of Eastern religions, philosophies 
and morals, of Eastern yoga, 
mysticism and occultism. It is 
indeed instructive, with this in 
view, to go through H. P. B.’s 
works, and through the old volumes 
of The Theosophist, not to 
speak of Annie Besant’s numerous 
books and pamphlets, and to see 
how the eastern wisdom is ever, 
as it were, taken as the foundation 
and starting-point of all Theo- 
sophical knowledge. Lacking this 
support, which was supplied by 
the preceding centennial attempt, 
the Theosophical movement would 
certainly have failed. And seeing 
the need for it, as well as that 
Europe was at last sufficiently 
prepared for it, the Hindu and 
other eastern scriptures were al- 
lowed to go to the West to bring 
some more light into its darkness. 

In these later times there has 
crept some neglect or forgetfulness 
or ignorance into the^ Theosophical 
movement as regards the status 
of the East in this respect. I said 
just now that the Theosophical 
teachings have become more or 
less popular in their fundamental 
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principles’ all through the West, 
and it will not be long, I fear, 
before the West will think again, 
if it does not think so already, that 
it has developed these conceptions 
independently of the East, out of 
its all-sufficient spontaneity. Even 
among Theosophists I seem to 
observe a loss of contact with the 
illuminating wisdom of the East, 
and, as the inevitable consequence 
of that, a degradation and deterio- 
ration of what goqs by the name 
of Theosophy. Faith in and 
knowledge of Eastern wisdom are 
in danger of becoming gradually 
displaced by rash belief in the 
superiority of western science, 
western methods, western arts ; by 
a noisy acclamation of western 
efficiency, western organisation, 
western power ; by an increasing in- 
capability to think of anything else 
but western social, economic and 
political problems, and their typi- 
cal western solutions along lines of 
force, violence and compulsion. 

If the East has still to teach 
us anything, then it is to put the 
soul before the body, to feed the 
soul before the body, to perfect 
the soul before the body. The 
western solutions of the present 
difficulties of the world — American 
New Deals, German National 
Socialism, British Credit Systems, 
Italian Fascism, Russian Bolshev- 
ism, and even IndianNon-co-opera- 
tion^ — they all without exception 
badly need a testing and essaying 
of their underlying principles by 
Manu’s laws, and principles of 
social organisation. And so with 
the whole gamut of western science, 
western art, w'estern philosophy, 
western national and international 
politics, etc., etc. 


There is at present not enough 
of the East in this sense in our 
international journal, I find. I 
should like to see the old pro- 
portions in this respect restored, 
to see the Eastern v/isdom always 
present as a touchstone to prove 
the genuineness of all the seeming 
gold imported from the West, as a 
spotlight to illumine all the cloudy 
theories and solutions arising in 
the West. 

One I'ast point remains. If the 
centennial attempt of the Brother- 
hood in the eighteenth century 
brought the Eastern wisdom to the 
West, and if the centennial attempt 
of the nineteenth century, that is 
the Theosophical Movement, also 
means nothing else but the pene- 
tration and illumination of the 
West by the wisdom of the East — 
what is then the difference between 
the two, or is there no difference 
at all ? There is, of course, and 
it is no other than that between 
theory and practice, between pre- 
paration and execution, between 
intellectual reception and living 
realisation. During the last cen- 
tury Europe could yet only study 
the eastern wisdom as an object of 
intellectual interest, criticise it from 
the limited western intellectual 
standpoint, and judge it as inferior 
to western intellectual knowledge. 
The distinctive quality and func- 
tion of the present attempt, con- 
stituting the Theosophical Move- 
ment, on the other hand was and 
still is to show the practical value 
of the, wisdom of the East, not 
only intellectually to study it, but 
to live it, to let it penetrate and 
illuminate and enliven all the 
departments of life, primarily 
among the western nations. 
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It is not so much for the East 
that the Theosophical Movement 
has been started, as for the West. 
The East has need for it only 
where a too close and overpowering 
contact with the West has made 
it forget or disdain its own spiritual 
heritage. I began this essay by 
saying that Adyar had fully opened 
my eyes to the true function of the 
East in the spiritual uplift of the 
West. I will end it by quoting 
the comparison made t)y the 
Master K. H. between India and 
Europe, even as a simple place of 
habitation : “ No doubt, life on the 
European continent and in England 


possesses charms lacked by poor 
dull India. But the latter can, on 
the other hand, offer privileges and 
attractions undreamt of by the 
average mystic.” * 

I apologize beforehand to my 
western brothers for not giving 
them their due in this article. It 
fell outside its scope, however, to 
examine what their culture has 
given to the East. But I hope 
that my effort may prove a chal- 
lenge to others for writing a com- 
plementary article, entitled From 
West to East. If not, I am sure 
retributive Justice will overtake 
me, and force myself to the task. 


NOTES 


‘Cf The Secret Doctrine. HI. 412. The 
Key To Theosophy , the last paragraph but one 

• The Mahatma Letters, p 362 
^ The Mahatma Letters, p. 51 

* The Theosophical Glossary ^ sub voce. 

' Cf. The Mahatma Letters, p. 286 


* Cambridge, 1932, p 39-40 
' Indian Non-co-operation does not seem to me 
a purely Indian, but a western product indianised. 
therefore also a child of violence, much tempered, 
however, by the gentle Indian spirit 
® The Mahatma Letters, p 382. 


CONFESSION OF A ROSICRUCIAN 

I HOLD it ever 

Virtue and wisdom tvere endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches ; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend, 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. 


’T is known I ever 

Have studied physic, through which secret art. 

By turning over authorities, I have — 

Together with my practice — made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 

And can speak of the disturbances 

That nature works, *and of her cures; which doth give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and death. 


Lord Cerimon in Shakespeare’s Pencles . 



THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Bv ERNEST WOOD 


(a lecture delivered in the Archeeological Society’s Hall, Athens, June 9, 1932) 


I 

I T is beginning to be recognised 
in business circles that the 
way to secure our collective pros- 
perity is by means <of the principle 
of even exchange. This is a 

principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of any satisfactory relatkjn 
between the individual and the 
community, or rather the State. 
The State is not an entity. It is 
simply a mechanism for regulating 
the relations between one individ- 
ual and all the other individuals 
in his community. The word 

" government ” is often used for 
this relation, but I think that 
the term is out-of-date in any 
democratic country, and it would 
be better to substitute for it in 
our thought the expression “ the 
management of public affairs ". 

We all recognise the distinction 
between public affairs and private 
affairs. A man may own his own 
tooth-brush and perhaps his own 
motor car, and to look after 
those things in the way he chooses 
is his own private affair. But, 
generally speaking, in our modern 
civilization, the water-supply with 
which he irrigates his tooth-brush 
and the road on which he runs 
his car are public affairs. They 
belong to him, but they belong to 
the other people as well. It is 
arranged that certain people shall 


have the duty of managing these 
public affairs of all kinds, but it 
seems to me very illogical to 
attach the word “ government ” to 
their function. 

It is * certainly the business of 
those who manage public affairs to 
do their best for every individual — 
to adapt themselves as much as 
possible to the individual peculiar- 
ities of the citizens, and not to 
consider too much the convenience 
of themselves. The reason for this 
is that the community cannot do 
anything original ; it can only con- 
solidate and distribute the achieve- 
ments of individuals. All progress 
comes from individuals. You can- 
not by act of legislature write the 
most beautiful poem, or paint the 
most beautiful picture, or design a 
new type of industrial machine. 
All these things are the work of 
individual genius, and, as you can 
never tell where the next genius 
will arise, it is an essential principle 
in good government, if you will 
excuse the word, to avoid to the 
utmost the production of uniformity 
or regimentation among the people. 
May I take an example from the 
field of science? Thomas Edison 
was a great inventor. He worked 
year after year, and produced one 
thing ‘after another, in connection 
with electric light, the phonograph, 
the cinematograph, and other 
things. He may have been the 
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greatest inventor in the world, but 
all the same you could not make 
him into a leader or a guide for 
inventors, for there was young 
Marconi working quietly in ano- 
ther direction, and preparing the 
way for the marvels of the radio. 

Especially is this principle neces- 
sary to remember in connection 
with the education of the young. 
There is a tendency in many 
countries to provide a vety heavy 
curriculum, leaving no time for 
the individual to read or experiment 
on his own special lines of interest, 
and therefore, no doubt, in in- 
numerable cases destroying, during 
the long years of its pressure, 
treasures of originality which might 
have greatly benefited the world. 
Especially, no doubt, is this the case 
in connection with all the branches 
of art and the finer interests of 
civilization. We have to watch 
our High School and University 
education and see that it does not 
do what the Scottish philosopher 
David Hume deplored, when he 
said that a University education 
may polish pebbles, but it often 
dulls diamonds. 

H 

I have looked at the matter of 
the relation between the individual 
and the State from the standpoint 
of the State. Let us now examine 
the same relation from the stand- 
point of the individual. The fact 
that he is not alone, that he is 
not one man in one world by 
himself, makes for him great riches 
in every part of his life. A man by 
himself would scarcely be a man, 
for he derives not only nearly all the 
necessities of his body from other 


people, but from the same source 
come language, knowledge, the arts, 
and moral, philosophical and reli- 
gious ideas. It may briefly be said 
that the more I respond to the 
achievements of others, the more 
am I a man. 

There is a proverb in one of 
the ancient Indian Upanishads 
which describes man as the igno- 
rant but the wise, the most 
helpless and yet the most powerful. 
The explanation of that is quite 
simple. The human child is almost 
the weakest thing in the world, 
and almost the most ignorant. I 
remember to have seen somewhere 
a humorous picture, illustrating the 
quotation from The Bible : “ Out 
of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings cometh forth . . . ” 

not in this case words of wisdom, 
but a great miscellany of objects. 
The picture showed us that the 
parents had rescued from the 
mouth of the child a great number 
of buttons, safety-pins, matches, 
string, and other things. Certainly 
the child is ignorant, not knowing 
even what is food and what is 
not, and it is also helpless, for 
man has not the teeth and cliws 
with which the wild animals 
protect themselves and obtain what 
they need, or the fleetness of foot 
or wing by which they escape from 
their enemies. But still man is 
the most powerful, for two reasons ; 
because he has used his mind and 
developed it, and enriched it with 
knowledge derived from others, and 
because men have stood together 
and worked together, finding that 
union is strength, and not the 
union of uniformity, but the union 
of organised practical relation- 
ships. 
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The extent to which each man 
derives even his simplest material 
necessities from large numbers of 
other people, with whom he has 
therefore direct or indirect relation- 
ship, may be shown by the history 
of a common object of use, such 
as a shirt. In India the story of 
the shirt is sometimes told in a 
long series of lessons to young 
school-children, in connection with 
a course in Civics which I had 
the pleasure of introducing into 
Indian schools many years ago. 
First of all, there is the story 
of che cotton-growing, especial!/ of 
the life of the people who spend 
their days in the cotton fields of 
America, or Egypt or India. It 
leads on to the story of how the 
cotton is taken to the jinning, the 
spinning, the dyeing and the 
weaving factories, including an 
account of the way in w'hich the 
workers in these factories live, and 
also those w'ho are concerned in 
providing for their necessities, and 
for the various kinds of trans- 
portation, and for the machines 
and buildings concerned. Ulti- 
mately the cloth comes to the 
tailor, and then the student hears 
about his life, and about the pro- 
duction of such things as pins 
and needles and sewing machines. 
It is a long story, but it leaves the 
child with a very real feeling that 
he is associated closely with a 
widespread humanity, and is far 
from being a man in a world by 
himself. 

By such srtidy we also learn that 
human labour becomes immensely 
more productive because it is at 
least partially organized, and 
because we employ machinery 
which has been the result of 


thought. Once more we learn the 
value of the individual, however, 
because our progress does not take 
place by increasing our efforts of 
material labour, but by the appli- 
cation of intelligence. For ex- 
ample, if a number of men are 
rowing a boat, someone may urge 
them along by singing or by crying 
out, “ Kow, boys, row ”, but per- 
haps some little man who has been 
quietly .thinking will at last get 
up and say, “ Look here, 1 will 
show you how to pul up a sail 
and make the wind do your work.” 
In the same way, if we want 
illumination in the city, there 
w'ould be little use in the citizens 
gathering together and singing 
“ Let there be light ”, but some 
time some men with knowledge 
w'ill come along, they will fix up 
a dynamo station and lay all the 
necessary wires, and then when the 
humblest citizen turns the switch 
there will be light. 

The American philosopher, 
Emerson, described the effect of 
such human relations as “ divine 
arithmetic ”. The work done by 
an individual is returned to him 
manifedd. Kccently a statistically- 
minded writer made the calcula- 
tion that in our modern day the 
average citizen has at his service 
the equivalent of thirty-five Roman 
slaves. Certainly our collective 
life is a process in which two 
and two do not make four, 
but make forty, or perhaps four 
hundred. 

Wlfether the individual benefits 
from this association depends upon 
himself. The question is to what 
extent he has the capacity to res- 
pond to all the treasures around 
him and to make use of them in his 
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own life. We have a proverb in 
England, saying that there is no 
use in putting a pig in a parlour, 
for it will only search again for 
its familiar dirt. And another 
says that though a wise man 
can learn even from a fool, a 
fool cannot learn even from a 
wise man. What, then, is the 
position of our citizen ? Insomuch 
as he uses his ability in the 
comparatively limited department 
of activity which happens to be 


his own, he develops what we 
may call the capacity to receive, 
the general intelligence which gives 
him the power to respond to all 
the varieties of social life amidst 
which his being is cast. So the 
intelligent citizen will learn to feel 
not only that he is a part of 
humanity, but that in doing his 
part as well as he can he is 
benefiting humanity and also him- 
self, for here comes in the inevitable 
principle of cveh exchange. 


(To be coiicludeil) 


SO SIMPLE 

A LITTLE sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the West - 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 

And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 
So simple is the earth we tread, 

So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled. 
And still her magic is the same. 

A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 

And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 

So simple is the heart of man, 

So ready for new hope and joy ; 

I'en thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 


— Stopforu a. Brooke 



THE LIFE BEYOND EXPERIENCE 

Bv G. S. ARUNDALE 

[The President deli\ ered the following Address at the opening of 
the South Indian Theosophicai Conference held at Adyar, April 19, 1935.] 


I SHOULD like to insist upon 
the fact that all is very well 
with the Theosophicai Society. 
Not because of your present Pre- 
sident-— it may well be in spite of 
him— but because anyone who is 
in any measure at all in contact 
with the real life which flows 
through the world independently 
of persons and of principles realfses 
that there is a very marvellous 
new surging of life through the 
world, and in particular through 
the Theosophicai Society. And 
all members who have in them the 
capacity to respond to this life 
must surely realise that all is in- 
deed well with The Theosophicai 
Society which our Klders have now 
entrusted into our keeping. 

And when I say all is very well 
with The Theosophicai Society, I 
mean that we are as a Society 
drawing in a wonderful way more 
closely to the great realities of life 
as set forth in the Science of Theo- 
sophy. I myself am very conscious 
indeed of the fact that 1 am nearer 
to that reality which, indeed, is far 
older than the hills, being eternal — 
I am nearer to that reality today 
than I have ever been before. I am 
conscious of the fact that I know 
Theosophy more intimately than I 
have ever known Theosophy before, 
and that I *am able to perceive 
Theosophy at work in the world 
directly, especially in the higher 
regions of the world’s achieve- 


ments, than has heretofore been 
possible for me to perceive. 1 think 
it is no exaggeration for me to say 
that hardly a day passes that some 
intimation of the Real does not 
come to, me in some form or other. 
Now that intimation, as 1 know 
from its nature and from the way 
in which I personally receive it, is 
at the disposal of everyone who has 
the privilege of being a member of 
The Theosophicai Society, and if 
therefore the individual declares 
that The Theosophicai Society is 
less alive than it was, if he declares 
that Theosophy no longer has the 
meaning that it had, or if he asserts 
that Theosophy is no longer grow- 
ing as to our knowledge of it, 
as it used to grow, through the 
literature given to us by our elders, 
it is a clear sign that in some way 
or other he is shutting himself off 
from those insistent intimations 
which arc knocking at the door of 
every Theosophist, in order that he 
himself may bathe in them and 
pass them onwards for the vivifica- 
tion and fructification of the world. 

The most startling event of the 
second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century has been the 
dethronement, by the very power 
which installed her most firmly — 
science — of Reason from her erst- 
while 'Overlordship. 

While the crowd may still make 
appeal to Reason as the final arbiter 
of right and wrong, of wisdom and 
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ignorance, those who have disen- 
tangled themselves from crowds, 
and have entered into the sparkling 
freedom of a purer air, worship 
— the word is hardly accurately 
descriptive — a new goddess. Rea- 
son, of course, still has dominion. 
Reason still has her work to do, 
her place to occupy, her service to 
render. But no longer is she master 
of life and death, the court from 
which lies no appeal. .The ad- 
vance-guard of humanity, the great 
in almost every department of 
human endeavour, are conscious of 
a new faculty, of a larger region of 
consciousness opening out before 
them — the Life beyond Experience. 
In this life, gossamer in texture 
though it be, the truest votaries of 
Reason now dwell ; and to it do 
they bring those finer problems 
which once they brought so un- 
satisfactorily before the court of 
Reason. 

Irresistibly into this Life beyond 
Experience is the scientist led, both 
by the experience he gains and by 
the experiments in which he in- 
dulges. And from this life he is 
able to draw what must at first be 
but hypothetical intimations as to 
the nature of the further way, but 
which he knows in truth to be sub- 
stantially real. And he is supreme- 
ly aware that the facts of the 
life within experience are but as 
shadows compared with the facts 
belonging to the life beyond. The 
most apparently unchallengeable 
facts of science are nothing more 
than perishing milestones dn life’s 
progressive way. The world has 
not yet reached the region of facts. 
It has only reached certain modes 
of convention which it calls facts 
because it has gone no further in its 


quest of the real. These modes of 
convention are shadows of shades 
of the real ; and the scientist who 
is escaping from conventions, from 
facts which to most have round 
them unscalable walls, is holding 
all these convention-facts infinitely 
more lightly and tentatively be- 
cause he is already contacting the 
Life beyond Experience, and there- 
in is discovering vague intimations 
o( a real before which all recognised 
facts must crutnble, almost, though 
not quite, into nothingness. 

So is it that the scientist achieves 
the goal set before the older sons 
ol the human kingdom for this 
third decade and for succeeding 
decades of the twentieth century 
—the achievement of the wisdom 
to perceive that we do not know. 
In the earlier kingdoms of nature 
lite does not know, but does not 
know that it does not know. In 
the human kingdom, especially in 
the middle stages, life still does not 
know, yet thinks it knows, perhaps 
“ knows ” it knows. But as the 
heights of the human kingdom 
begin to be scaled by humanity’s 
advance-guard, life still does not 
know, but at last knows that it 
does not know. And to those who 
have reached this stage the satisfac- 
tion of “ knowing ” is as nothing 
compared with the creative joy of 
not knowing, with all the glorious 
incentive to knowledge which the 
realisation so strongly stirs. And 
then comes the power to perceive 
in each fragment of knowledge less 
its content, one might almost say 
not its content at all, and far, far 
more its intimation of that larger 
life of which it is a sign and portent. 
Thus, in the Life beyond Experi- 
ence, is born the faculty of creative 
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restlessness, itself a feeble reflection 
of the divine, infinitely purposeful, 
restlessness of the whole of Nature. 

It is wonderful that some among 
humanity’s greater sons and daugh- 
ters have entered this life, and that 
in them is being born a faculty 
which will make them kings of this 
world and forthgoers into the 
worlds beyond. Curiously enough, 
while scientists seem to be near to 
this life, some among them having 
passed the portal which leads to it, 
the vast majority of those who are 
votaries in the religious field arc 
more in the background. HenCe 
science is very definitely ahead of 
religion in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The average 
religionist, of course, but also, alas, 
the majority of those most pro- 
minent in the religious field, re- 
mains hard amidst hard “ facts ”, 
and is blind indeed to the Life 
beyond Experience. 

Truly, as wisdom grows, the Life 
beyond Experience becomes the life 
within experience, Uhat is to say life 
within the grasp and understanding 
of normal faculty. Thus, the Life 
beyond Experience becomes gradu- 
ally conclud ed. We press forward 
and contain this life in ever-in- 
creasing measure. But as we ad- 
vance, so do we perceive lengthening 
vistas of a life beyond and rejoice 
exceedingly that, to all appearances, 
no heights are final, no knowledge 
ultimate. 

Theosophy is in part this Life be- 
yond Experience, not just the life 
we see beyond experience, but no 
less the life we clo not yet see. 
Therein lies Theosophy’s magic. 
Theosophy’s wonder. Theosophy’s 
unique appeal. It is the more, and 
ever the more. Sometimes people 


aver that such and such Theosophy 
is good enough for them. But if 
they so declare they show they are 
still within the imprisonment of 
“facts”, within the imprisonment 
of a static when they should be 
free in a dynamic. The only Theo- 
sophy good enough lor any one is 
more Theosophy, not alone the 
Theosophy of The Secret Doctrine, 
not the Theosophy of H. k*. Blavat- 
sky, or ,(^f Annie Besant, or of 
C. W. Lcadbeater, but all these 
and more. Theosophy is the 
Science of the Moke. Theosophy 
may constantly be entering the 
regions of what we arc pleased 
to call experience. But fortunately 
Theosophy is also ever without 
these regions, or it would not de- 
serve its name of The Divine Wis- 
dom. We may constantly be 
gaining more knowledge of Theo- 
sophy, but no less constantly arc 
we seeking more Theosophy, for 
the Theosophy we think we know 
is as nothing compared with the 
Theosophy we have yet to know. 
Theosophy ever leads us on, makes 
us happy with her gifts, but still 
more joyous with her promises. 
And as a promise becomes a gift, 
another promise takes its place to 
lure us delightedly onwards into 
the gorgeous unknown but know- 
able. 

If we remember that we really 
know that we do not know, then 
all so-called knowledge becomes 
a stepping-stone, a rung of the 
Eternal Ladder ; and no teaching, 
no Theosophic “ fact ”, is more 
than an intimation, a shadow of 
a shade, a convenience. Lightly 
we hold it. Happily we use it. 
And as we move away from it we 
take it with us, stored away within 
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our granary of experience, in the 
infinitely distant future to be 
brought forth for the helping of 
other life on the Eternal Way. 

That is to my mind the sum of 
and the very soul of Theosophy, 
so that every fact you read in any 
book on reincarnation, or karma, or 
planes of consciousness, or any sub- 
ject with which Theosophy deals, 
you take just for what it is, and 
know that it is nothing m.orc than 
something to lure you on to know 
more and more and more. And 
there is so much more to know, and 
so much more knowablc here and 
now, that with all this knowledge 
near us, just outside our doors. The 
Theosophical Society and every 
member of The Theosophical Soci- 
ety should be tremendously eager, 
tremendously sure of Theosojfhy, 
tremendously active in giving it all 
possible propaganda, each member 
perfectly at peace, though infinitely 
restless in his own mind. All I 
ask of you is to be dynamic, 
not to allow Theosophy to become 
a dogma, or a tradition, or a series 
of Articles like the thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, 
but a science which is continually 
urging you from the less in which 
you live towards the more in which 
you are destined to dwell. And if 
such be your Theosophy, you will 
bring hundreds of members into 
The Theosophical Society. There is 
no greater happiness to give to any 
human being than to feel that in 
the midst of the less of which he 
is so conscious, there is a beautiful 
and peace-giving more “ round the 
corner.” 

Each one of us, therefore, has 
the duty — as I am constantly in- 
sisting — of studying Theosophy, 


“Straight Theosophy ", the Theo- 
sophy The Secret Doctrine, the 
Theosophy of our classic literature, 
the Theosophy which the Masters 
gave to the world through The 
Theosophical Society. If we make 
that Theosophy (holding it lightly, 
knowing that it is but “ the shadow 
of a shade”), if we make that 
Theosophy ourselves, then will The 
Theosophical Society become ready 
for the work which the Masters 
have in store Tor it as the decades 
of this century pass. There is great 
work to be done by The Theosophi- 
caT Society. But now is the time 
to establish ourselves happily, 
strongly, vitally, on the great and 
eternal foundations of Theosophy. 
Many of us have gone far away 
from those great and eternal foun- 
dations, but we must come back to 
them, and stand on them for the 
work that has yet to be done. When 
the Centenary comes in 1975 The 
Society must have the strength 
it needs to lead the world onwards 
into the new centuries to come. I 
have already in my mind and in 
my heart intimations of the nature 
of work which may yet come to us 
before this twentieth century closes, 
and certainly will come to us when 
the twenty-first century begins. 
But the time has not yet come for 
these things. The time is now to 
live Theosophy in the spirit of our 
Science. If every Theosophist will 
address himself to that, he will 
become a strong pillar in the 
Masters’ temple, the temple of The 
Theosophical Society. To Their 
temple will come innumerable wor- 
shippers from every quarter, and 
from that temple the Light of the 
Masters’ wisdom will shine forth 
beautifully upon the world. 



YOUTH SCANS THE HORIZON 


Bv FELIX LAYTON 

[Mr. Layton catches the trend of world movements, as Youth sees 
them m a world of change, and states what Youth can do to direct them. 
He appeals for mtitual respect between youth and age. Before he came 
to Adyar, Mr. Layton was chairman of the Young Theosophists 
of America ; at present he is Joint Cleneral Secretary of The All -India 
Federation and an assi.stant in the Pre.ss Department, Adyar. Y'hat 


follows IS a digest of an address 
Conference at Adyar. — E d.J 

I AM that a young; person 

has i)Con asked to address this 
gathering on the subject of Yoidh 
and Theost)])hy. 1 want to em- 
phasise the irn|)ortance of Youtlt 
to Thettsiaphy and the Theosophical 
Society. 1 am enthusiastic about 
bringing Theosophy and youth to- 
gether. The youth of today is 
seeking to contact the real, and it 
is Theosophy that can show youth 
the path it is seeking from the 
unreal to the real. 

We know well that Dr. Arundale 
feels a sense of reverence to the 
older members and their work, yet 
he is bringing youth into our 
Society, and with this youth come 
fresh ideas, fresh ideals and fresh 
enthusiasm. Youth is becoming 
more active in all our Sections, and 
youth with new ideas is asserting 
itself and influencing tlie world 
towards new ideals. 

Since 1914 the world has been 
in a turbulent state of upheaval, 
and is still in the midst of it, in a 
period of transition. As Theo- 
sophists we should watch world- 
movements closely, for we arc 
expecting Julius Casar to return 
and federate the nations of Europe, 


which he delivered at the Easter 


and an achievement so tremendous 
as that can only be accomplished 
alter treme.ndous changes in the 
world. We also know that the 
Vernal Equinox is about to pass 
into the sign Aquarius after having 
been in the sign of Pisces for 2400 
years, and with the arrival of the 
Aquarian era great changes should 
occur. From all points ol view 
things are changing. The world’s 
great Cjuardians are sending out 
streams of force to guide these 
changes, and it is certain that the 
youth of today will attain to 
maturity and power in a different 
world. Youth can, in general, 
change and adapt itsell to chang- 
ing conditions quicker than older 
jieople can, and therefore Youth’s 
changes show us what is the 
keynote of the future. 

Now if we look at the youth of 
today to see what the new line is 
that they are following, we see two 
prominent ideas : First, a demand 
for peace. Second, a demand for 
a reorganisation of the capitalistic 
system' on socialistic lines. 

These trends are present and 
strong. In America recently The 
Literary Digest took a poll of the 
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opinions of over 100,000 American 
college students in an attempt to 
find out their attitude to war, and 
obtained some remarkable results. 
First, in response to the question, 
“ Would you fight for your country 
if we invaded another country ? ” 
89,000 said that they would not, 
and only 19,000 were willing to 
fight : 91 per cent favoured govern- 
ment control of munitions, and 
only 37 per cent thought that 
America could maintain peace by 
having the largest air force and 
navy in the world. Equally strik- 
ing and indicative, though on a 
smaller scale, was the “ white 
feather ” vote in Oxford when over 
200 members of the Union de- 
clared that they would not take 
up arms in defence of England. 
It is abundantly clear that youth 
wants peace, and this desire is 
especially strong among the edu- 
cated young men. 

On the issue of Socialism, though 
it has many defects, hundreds of 
thousands of young men and 
women want an intelligent re- 
organisation of the distribution of 
wealth. 

These may be trends which have 
an objectionable and dangerous 
side, and certainly cowardice, lack 
of patriotism, and bloody revolu- 
tion are not in the Flan, but there 
is a fundamental principle back 
of all these movements which is 
constructive, and that is a realisa- 
tion of the law of brotherhood, to 
use Dr. Besant’s words, a realisa- 
tion that “ we are all one brother- 
hood, rich and poor, weak and 
strong, and there can be no peace 
so long as there is one man, woman 
or child living in poverty, ignorance 
or misery.” 

6 


True pacifism is the ideal of 
brotherhood extended outside one’s 
own country. As H. G. Wells 
points out, it is not a mere senti- 
ment against war. It demands an 
active desire for unity among 
nations. 

True socialism is the ideal of 
brotherhood extended to all classes. 
It is not a destructive force, but 
a desire to build up a well-to-do 
oa-tion instead of a well-to-do fqw. 

There are other strong move- 
ments which carry brotherhood to 
all castes and to all religions, and 
th,ese movements usually find their 
strongest support in the University 
hostels. 

I do not say that these people 
are all applying brotherhood in 
every way. They commit many 
indiscretions and mistakes, but I 
do say thaf these general trends 
in the attitude of young people 
indicate that in the world today 
youth, in its own way, is organising 
for brotherhood and unity among 
the nations. 

As Theo.sophists we should wel- 
come these symptoms, because 
they show that youth is trying to 
put the world in line with the 
demands of the Great Ones who 
guide its destiny. Youth is trying 
to prepare the world not only for 
the coming of Julius Cmsar, but 
also for the time when the new 
race is born in California, when, as 
Bishop Leadbeater says \n Man'. 
Whence, How and Whither ?, 
“ brotherhood has become an ac- 
complished fact.” 

This is certainly a good thing 
for the Theosophical Society, for 
it means that the world is ap- 
proaching the same goal of Brother- 
hood which we have been aiming 
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at for sixty years. If Theosophy 
is rightly presented as a science of 
brotherhood, then we can expect 
that we shall gain many new sup- 
porters in the immediate future. 
We must recognise, however, that 
as the world changes, so must we 
change our methods of presenta- 
tion. Youth today is striving 
to make brotherhood a reality. 
Theosophy Icnows Brotherhood is 
a reality, and h.as the teachings of 
the Ancient Wisdom to prove 
it. If we present tfiese teachings 
riglitly, then we shall “ do more in 
the immediate future than aqy 
other body of men and women has 
ever achieved.” 

This is clearly a hopeful relation, 
and the natural result is that many 
young people today arc ready to 
enter The Theosophical Society if 
Theosophy is rightly presented to 
them. They need Theosophy to 
help them to establish that brother- 
hood which it is their duty to 
establish. Theosophy also needs 
them, for if the world changes, 
certainly the Theosophical Society 
must change too. Theosophy must 
turn a new facet of the diamond 
of Truth to the light of the Ancient 
Wisdom so that a new colour may 
be seen by the world which is 
already perceiving the beauty of 
the old colour. When a new Presi- 
dent becomes guardian of our 
Society, we naturally expect his 
new influence to call out a new 
aspect of Truth. When Dr. Besant 
became President she presented 
the truths of , Theosophy in a new 
way. It was necessary that the 
presentation should change. Some 
few refused to change and were 
left behind in the Back-to-Bla- 
vatsky backwater, while the main 


body flowed on like a river steadily 
increasing in volume, power, and 
usefulness. Now again, we move on 
with our new President, and we 
will sweep on with him to increased 
volume, power, and usefulness if 
wc arc fluidic enough to adjust 
ourselves to his plans for the future 
of our Society ; and here again 
youth will be the first to respond 
to the new ideas he has in mind. 
That is a dangerous statement to 
make, but it will take years for 
Dr. Arundale’s ideas and will to 
take deep root in our Society, in 
spite of all his enthusiasm and 
power, and when they have taken 
root many of the Young Theo- 
sophists of today will be mure 
mature and will be taking respon- 
sible positions in the Society. 
That I believe is why so much 
stress is laid upon youth work just 
now. The world is changing, the 
Theosojihical Society is changing, 
and we have changed our President. 

In order tc^ see the trends of the 
youth of the Theosophical Society 
we must look at their activities 
and see what arc the underlying 
tendencies in them. 

First, directly under our figura- 
tive noses, we sec an organisation 
known as the AH-India-Federation- 
of-Young-Theosophists. This or- 
ganisation has many failings, as I 
know well, because I am an officer 
in the Federation, but it exists as 
a sign that the Young Theosophists 
in India wish to develop their own 
talents independently. The organi- 
sation could never exist in its pre- 
sent form if it were not for the help 
given by maturer members. In 
the Federation we have great ideas 
which we seek to put into action. 
Occasionally we are successful. 
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Often we are partially successful, 
and occasionally we fail com- 
pletely, but by our successes and 
failures, which arc of our own 
making, we arc learning more 
quickly to spread Theosophy than 
if we were only working in an 
older Lodge under the direct super- 
vision of an older group. Let me 
tell you some of the activities which 
have been carried on at Adyar 
under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Federation, the 
Vasanta Youth Lodge. I will tell 
only of those activities which have 
been at least partially successful. 
There are three good reasons 
why the activities here should be 
especially successful • 

First : we are in the Adyar at- 
mosphere. 

Second : We have a capable 
membership. 

Third ; we have the President of 
the Youth Federation (Ruk- 
mini) here, and the President 
of the Theosophical Society. 
(In western style 1 put the 
lady first). 

At Convention time we ran a 
store for the benefit of the delegates. 
This store was efficiently and pro- 
fitably run and was a benefit to 
the whole compound. 

On February 10th the Young 
Theosophists decided to liven up 
the Adyar Lodge meeting for one 
night, and at the same time re- 
pudiate the objections which had 
been raised to our activities and 
introduce a novel way of conduct- 
ing meetings which is a pleasant 
variation from the lecture method. 
We had a judge, two lawyers and 
four witnesses, and before a jury 
of twelve tried the statement : 


“ That it would be to the benefit 
of the Theosophical Society if the 
Young Theosophist organisation 
disbanded ”. The Young Theo- 
sophists won the case. An audience 
of over 100 attended and those 
present seemed to enjoy them- 
selves. We had another Truth 
Trial in April, which even more 
clearly emphasised the possibilities 
of this method. 

On February 17th, Adyar Day, 
after a gre^-t deal of personal 
canvassing among the students of 
Madras, we interested 500 suffi- 
ciently to pay As. 9 and come to 
Adyar to be our guests for the day. 
They enjoyed themselves. They 
were shown round the compound. 
They were welcomed by Rukmini 
and Dr. Arundale in the Head- 
quarters Hall. They had music 
and sports as well as dinner and tea 
and a talk by Dr. Arundale. Some 
fifteen joined the Young Theoso- 
phists at various times during the 
month. We organised a study class 
ourselves to teach these fellows 
some of thcTheosophical principles. 

On March 17 The Young Theo- 
sophists decided to eat the profits 
of the last gathering, and they 
arranged a big supper to which 
they invited all the new members 
to meet the officials of the Theo- 
sophical Society. 

During the last week in March 
they organised a campaign of 
Kindness to Animals and went 
through the villages speaking for 
the animals and inviting the 
villagers to come, to a Gopuja 
(cow-worship) at the Temple here 
on the anniversary of the birth of 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism. 
About 150 cattle came to be fed. 


( To be concluded) 



THE MAGIC OF KINGSHIP 

By G. S, ARUNUALE 

[An Address which the President delivered in the Headquarters 
Hall, Adyar, on the occasion of the King-Emperor’s Silver Jubilee, 
May 6, 1935.1 


T his commemoration has much 
more significance than ap- 
pears on the surface. We who 
are Theosophists can utilize the 
commemoration with all the forces 
it releases much m(?re effectively 
and wisely because of our know- 
ledge of the Science of Theosophy. 
Kingship is inherent in evolution. 
There is a Kingship which is 
growing in each one of us. There 
is also a Kingship without, which 
rules and guides and directs and in- 
spires. The Thcosophist, therefore, 
recognises these two Kingships. 
Each Kingship has its own signifi- 
cance, its own importance. But 
nowhere is Kingship absent. It is 
one of the great principles and 
qualities of life. No true Theo- 
sophist would ever desire to abolish 
Kingship. There are people in the 
world, sometimes, who imagine it 
would be good if we could get rid of 
Kings altogether. It is from a Theo- 
sophical standpoint a very ff)olish 
thought. We should endeavour 
to purify rather than to destroy. 

And we have to realise that in 
these days the duty of Kings is 
different from what it was in the 
very early days when humanity was 
in more of a childlike condition. 
The duty of a King today is more 
to try to be of what use he can in 
restraining here, and perhaps in 
stimulating there, than in being 
the kind of father of his children 


which the King nominally is to- 
day, and one or two in fact arc, and 
which he really was in the older 
days. The work of Kingship has 
changed. But what ever remains 
is the relation between the King 
in the outer world and the great 
Head of the Hierarchy, who is the 
origin of all Kingship, whether in 
a Chakravarti or in the Kingship 
of our own individual selves ; and 
that relationship is largely made 
manifest in the consecration which 
the King receives when he is 
admitted to his royal office. 

The world has to realise that 
ceremonial, especially of a certain 
nature, has its magic power. If 
you take for cxam[)le any member 
of one or another of the four great 
castes in India, a Brahmin, or 
a Kshatriya, or a Vaishya, or a 
Shudra— -each one is in fact a priest 
serving at a certain altar, even 
though he docs not realize it. Each 
one is consecrated to a certain 
duty, and to a certain evolutionary 
process in this particular life, even 
though he does not realize it. 

The Brahmin has his own sacred- 
ness which flows through him, no 
matter what kind of Brahmin he 
is. Similarly with the Kshatriya, 
the Vaishya, and the Shudra, and 
although it may be that people 
have lost their sense of duty, even 
though it may be that no one in any 
caste is conscious of his priesthood. 
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the fact remains that the channel 
is there. Still more is it there when 
an individual consciously enters 
some particular line of service — 
where the individual consciously 
perhaps becomes a priest in a 
temple, a priest in a church. It is 
true that in all priests, no matter 
what kind of lives they may 
lead, the power of priesthood 
in a measure resides, functions 
through them, and can bless their 
surroundings. 

That is no less true of a King. 
A King — it does not in the least 
degree matter of what nationality 
he is, it does not matter who he is, 
it does not matter what his agents 
do — is a channel for the power of 
the First Kay, is a representative 
in fact of the great Head of the 
Hierarchy, and the more we down 
here can recognize that fact the 
more is it possible for him to be 
such an agent. The less we re- 
cognize it the more difficult it is 
for him. To the extent that those 
of us who are Thc'osophists, on an 
occasion like this, give what service 
and help we can to the King, 
knowing well Whom he represents, 
and what power he can distribute 
among his subjects, not merely 
among his human subjects, but 
among his sub-human subjects no 
less — ^to that extent may we help 
him to understand that as is the 
happiness of the least of those who 
are his subjects, so will be the 
happiness of the Empire over 
which he rules. 

You see how we Thcosophists 
can celebrate the Silver Jubilee as 
none others can, because we know 
how we can deepen the channels of 
blessing ; and you will realize per- 
haps what great servants the Kings 


and Queens of our Empire have 
had in H. P. Blavatsky, in Colonel 
Olcott, in Dr. Besant, in Bishop 
Leadbeater. No greater servants 
have they had than these, even 
though the world does not re- 
cognize the fact. The Thcosophical 
Society is contributing to the 
power of Kingship, and we must 
contribute more and more as wo 
grow to know more and more. 

I am thankful to feel that we arc 
celebrating the* Silver Jubilee of 
one of the greatest agents of the 
Head of the Hierarchy living in the 
outer world. We can be the means 
whereby the channels of blessing 
may be filled with power, and helj) 
our Empire on its righteous way, 
bringing peace, bringing happiness 
to all. I should like you to under- 
stand that however incvitablj' 
limited the King’s power may be 
in certain directions — as is the 
power of all of us — despite that, 
the Head of the Hierarchy (if 
there are those who know how to 
draw through the channel of King- 
ship the power which He sends) is 
able to send more than otherwise 
might be po.ssible because of the 
celebrations here, because of the 
celebrations in many of our Lodges 
throughout this Empire. I feel that 
the work of the King will be helped 
by Theosophists as no others can 
help. 

As Theosophists we honour King- 
ship today, and send our affection, 
our reverence and our gratitude to 
a King who is worthily a King, 
and in very truth is 'a great man 
intent on the wellbeing of those 
whom the Head of the Hierarchy 
has entrusted to his care. Long 
live the King-Emperor, veritable , 
father of his people ! 



A THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


This Forum, which commenced in the June number, 
is conducted by students of Theosophy, who invite ques- 
tions of public interest dealing with the application of 
Theosophy. Answers will also be welcome, not only to 
new questions but also to questions which have already 
been answered, but which it seems desirable to answer 
either more fully or differently. Questions by non-members 
of the Theosophical Society will be specially welcome. A 
list of questions awaiting answer will he found at the 
end of the Fvrum. 


WHY JOIN THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY ? 

8. Would it help me to under- 
stand Theosophy better if I joined 
the T heosophical Society P 

Thai depends upon you. You 
are not advised to join The Theo- 
sophical Society solely in order to 
understand, but from an inner 
impulse and a desire to share in 
its work. Our purpose is not to 
get members, but to spread this 
life-giving, joy-giving, uplifting 
knowledge throughout the world. 
My understanding of these things 
deepened enormously when I joined 
the Theosophical Society. I met 
like-minded people, had the use of 
its wonderful occult and philo- 
sophical libraries, and gradually 
became attuned to the thought- 
stream of the Ancient Wisdom. 
The Theosophical Society, though 
quite a modern development, being 
only sixty years old, is in reality 
one of many successive reincarna- 
tions of the Ancient Wisdom. 
Atlantean, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Indian civilizations 
each had in them movements to 


enlighten mankind concerning the 
purpose of existence. You and 1, 
perhaps, were in those movements, 
and so it is probably natural for 
us to gravitate into the same 
thought-stream now and to join 
The Theosophical Society, one of 
its modern manifestations. If you 
are seriously interested in the 
problem of life and desire spiritual 
enlightenment, join the Theosophi- 
cal Society ; not because I or 
anyone else advises it, but because 
within yourself you feel impelled 
to take that course. — G.H. 

YOUTH AND STATECRAFT 

9. What is America's greatest 
need ? 

America’s greatest need is the 
greatest need of all countries. It is 
a general need in the government 
of the world. That is for the do- 
minance of aristocracy in the very 
best sense of that word. We need 
the wise in power, and the work of 
democracy is to discover the wise 
and place them in power. Until 
that is done, democracy will not ful- 
fil itself. There is too much mere 
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counting of heads. Democracy 
governed by persuasiveness. If you 
look at your elections anywhere, 
you will see they are governed 
by persuasive politicians. We need 
an aristocracy of Government. We 
want what George Bernard Shaw 
said was infinitely necessary — a 
leader who will gather around him 
a certain number of citizens like- 
minded to himself, and who will 
lead those citizens to certain defeat 
at the polls. You need a leader to 
know what it is to be defeated, 
utterly. 

I know what it is to be so 
popular that I could not travel in 
a train but I was dragged out at 
night wherever the train stopped 
by admiring crowds who said, 
“ We want Arundale.” One had 
no rest by day or night. When, a 
little while afterwards, you give 
expression to opinions equally 
sincere, they throw all kinds of 
things, shout at you, will not hear 
you at any price, and you have to 
be escorted to safety by policemen. 
That is typical of the average 
crowd. But the leader is apart 
from crowds. Me draws the few 
around about him, and even the 
few may desert him, or he them, in 
due course. He goes his own way. 
He leads his few to that victory 
which the many will not know 
about, but which future generations 
will know, appreciate and enjoy. 
You want leaders of that kind in 
every country of the world today. 

I have often thought — this may 
be an impertinence — that a . man 
like Colonel Lindbergh with his 
reputation, his youth, his modesty, 
fire, enthusiasm, courage, and with 
the suffering he has endured, with 
the agony he has suffered, might 


come forward saying : “ If I have 
to go alone, I am going alone, but 
I am going to stand in the outer 
world for the citizenship America 
needs.” I should like to sec Col. 
Lindbergh taking that stand. He is 
one of America’s really great men. 
I should like to sec him coming 
forward. Not to lead the grey hairs 
— we are not without our value, but 
our day is more or less gone. But 
it is to the youth of the country we 
have to look.. It is unfortunate 
that education should be so defec- 
tive that when youth’s power is at 
its. height, their enthusiasm is 
strong, they should not have the 
inspiration to go out into the world 
to make it better, like Don Quixote 
tilting at a windmill. That is the 
difficulty. You have as fine a type 
of youth in America as you will 
find anywhere. But they are 
largely, I am afraid, being wasted 
just when they arc fifteen, sixteen, 
twenty. Just when the schools and 
colleges should be making youth 
realize how splendid a country 
America is, and that their greatest 
joy should be to subordinate one’s 
own personal inclinations, beliefs, 
personal principles to the welfare 
of the country ; when the colleges 
and universities should be holding 
up “ America, the Beautiful,” with 
the traditions of those great repre- 
sentatives of the Spiritual Govern- 
ment of the world who built up 
America in the early days ; when 
the average young man should be 
straining at the leash to serve his 
country, however inefficiently, un- 
wisely — that fiery spirit seems to 
be absent in the young people. 
Though they are making their own 
discoveries and pulling down the 
old, much that needed to be pulled 
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down, they are not building up the 
new and making America a model 
of statecraft to all the nations of 
the world. — G. S. A. 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER DEATH 

10. Is there a period of uncon- 
sciousness immediately after death, 
before awakening on the astral 
plane ? 

Yes, nearly always. It lasts from 
a few minutes to, three or four 
days. The time a dead person 
spends hovering about his former 
surroundings varies according to the 
strength of his emotions and of his 
attachment to physical things. If 
a person has largely outgrown his 
coarser emotions, as is the case in 
death from old age, then his stay 
in the emotional world would be 
short — at the shortest perhaps ten, 
and at the longest perhaps sixty 
years in all. If a young or middle- 
aged person passes in the full Hush 
of the emotions, he may stay for 
a period up to one hundred years ; 
but one cannot accurately general- 
ize, there arc so many factors in 
the problem. I understand that 
Queen lilizabeth, in her intense 
personal love for England, retarded 
her spiritual evolution by remaining 
earthbound in touch with that 
country for nearly one hundred 
years. 

Would not the frreat love a man 
hears for his children draw him 
constantly back to earth, and his 
concern over their welfare greatly 
interfere with his happiness ; and 
would he not sluxre their sujfering ? 

Normally, for only a few months, 
or a few years at most. He receives 
enlightenment there, and if he is a 
thoughtful, intelligent person, he 


soon discovers the working of the 
Great Law and learns to trust it. 
There are cases of earthbound 
spirits, of course — people who are 
so tightly bound with the problems 
of earth that they cannot go on. 
Sometimes guidance in the form 
of an intuition, a vision, or a dream 
can be given to those left behind ; 
but on the whole, the deceased can- 
not influence earth conditions very 
materially. They discover this and 
gradually withdraw. Many new 
and vivid interests occupy them in 
their discarnatc life. 

Are the dead conscious of our 
physical activities ? 

They can see the changes of 
thought and emotion, also the astral 
doubles of physical bodies and of 
the world. Under certain condi- 
tions, such as church services, 
especially in Roman Catholic and 
other ritualistic services, they can 
see through to the physical world. 
Often they can attune themselves 
so closely to us that they can tap 
the line of our consciousness and 
so see through our eyes. Normally, 
they see the astral duplicate of 
everything, which is practically the 
same as the physical but is less 
clearly defined, partly on account 
of the flowing forces, the play of 
w'hich produces the forms ; these 
forces they can also see. 1 should 
say however, that on the whole 
they are much more concerned 
with our spiritual consciousness. 
They gradually lose interest in our 
bodies. — G. H. 

THE • THEOSOPHICAL OUTLOOK 

11. What kind of philosophical 
outlook could one say the Theo- 
sophical outlook is ? (Question by 
a Professor of Philosophy.) 
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This question is difficult, for the 
reason that all great thinkers have 
seen some phase of truth. We 
agree, for instance, with Spinoza 
that the world is all one, and that 
the monotheistic view is true. But 
we also agree with Leibnitz that 
the essentia] world is made up of 
monads in synchrony, in harmonic 
relation to each other. We agree 
with Bergson that intuition will 
tell you through the heart more 
directly than will the' intellect 
through the brain, and that space 
and duration arc the great polar- 
ities. We agree with Plato that 
the world is ideal, but not with 
modern interpreters that the ideal 
is a figment of the imagination. 
In other words, we believe that a 
cube of lead becomes so because 
the cube ideal is present. We 
agree with every philosopher except 
perhaps those who think the world 
can be reduced to mechanism. 
We are, I suppose, believers in 
monistic animism. — F.K. 

EVIL AND GOOD 

12. Is God conscious of evil ? 
Does He know anything about our 
troubles ? 

This question reveals a very 
common misconception about God. 
Do you think that God is some- 
body else, sitting out in space and 
watching you ? Do you not know 
that you are God ? There is only 
one Being in this Universe and 
That is God. We are cells in His 
Life, trillions of cells, but oply one 
Life, only one Consciousness. 
You are a part of the manifesta- 
tion. There is no division or 
separation between the individual 
manifestation and the major source. 


It is One. The question is based 
on man’s conception. “ I and my 
Father are one.” That is the last 
truth that humanity can discover. 
The whole idea of separation 
between man and God is an 
illusion. We are that Being. The 
indwelling Life is One. Various 
degrees of perfection exist in 
manifestation, but viewed from the 
standpoint of the consciousness of 
One Life there can be no evil. 
There may bp a consciousness of 
good. It is a metaphysical ques- 
tion. I might give you an analogy. 
Have you ever watched a turn- 
stile ? Some people go in, some 
go out ; the turn-stile goes the 
same way round. So it is with the 
great wheel of life. From the 
highest point of view, evil and good 
are merely facets of one thing. I 
wonder if it will shock you if I say 
that, according to the teachings 
of occult science, God and the 
whole universe in which He works, 
and all the beings in it, are 
evolving. — G.H. 

BUDDHA AND BODHISATTVA 

13. Does the term “ Buddha- 
hood ” mean the same as “ Christ- 
hood ” 

Yes and no. Christ means the 
“ anointed one ” or the “ illuminat- 
ed one ”. Buddha means the 
“ enlightened one ”, so that in a 
broad, non -technical sense they 
both mean the same — the self-con- 
scious, complete development of 
the Buddha-consciousness or the 
Christ-consciousness, the terms 
being interchangeable. Actually, 
however, the state of Buddhahood 
and the state of Christhood are not 
the same ; Buddhahood is one stage 
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in human evolution beyond Christ- 
hood in its highest sense. In 
Christianity we are never taught 
this truth concerning degrees of 
spiritual development. We think 
of the Christ as the ultimate, the 
highest, and in many sects the 
possibility of our attaining to that 
state is not even put before us. 
In Theosophy we know that every 
man will attain to the state sym- 
bolized by the Ascension. But 
there are states beyond, and the 
Christ-Man, the World-Teacher, 
or Bodhisattva, is in one of those 
states beyond, whilst the Buddha, is 
in a still higher condition to which 
He attained when he reached en- 
lightenment under the Bodhi tree. 
At that point, when he became a 
Buddha, He vacated the office of 
World-Teacher, and it was then 
occupied by the present Bodhi- 
sattva. He, in His turn, will pass 
on to Buddhahood, and another 
Bodhisattva will arise and occupy 
that place. So broadly, they re- 
fer to the same exalted conscious- 
ness ; technically, the Buddha 
state is higher than the Christ 
state. — G. H. 

GOD THE WAKRIOK 

14. How do you justify war 
and all the Jtorrors associated with 
it? The God in whom I should 
like to believe is just and kitid, 
not One who would allow such a 
waste of life. A scientist, given 
the same length of time, would 
certainly wor\ out a better plan. 
I am not sacrilegious, only puzzled. 


We are brought up as children 
with this strange misconception 
that God is outside ourselves. You 
are God. He is a triune Being — 
Creator, Preserver, Destroyer. He 
brings the universe into being. He 
preserves it, and finally He de- 
stroys, meaning that He destroys 
the physical form. The life is never 
wasted. In war it is God, the 
Destroyer, who is at work ; in our 
ordinary work it is God, the pre- 
server, af work. No war can harm 
the spiritual Self, which is man. 

You say a scientist, given the 
.same length of time, would certain- 
ly work out a better plan. Have 
you ever been in a workshop — 
motor car or watch factory ? Sup- 
pose you were to go in ten minutes 
after the watch-maker has begun. 
You would find the parts in con- 
fusion. But give the watch-maker 
time. Out of that chaos he will 
produce a perfect product. Give 
the Creator time. In the end per- 
fection will be attained. — G. H. 


QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 

Is suicide a crime ? 

What did Madame Blavatsky mean 
when she said, “ The mind is the slayer 
of the real. Let the disciple slay the 
slayer ” ? 

I am told that yoga is impossible to a 
person who has not overcome the fear of 
death : does that mean the animal fear of 
death or the unwillingness to cease living ? 

What is a Theosophist ? 

May one expect to receive guidance 
which is above and beyond one’s personal 
judgment ? 

Is time the fourth dimension of the 
astral plane ? 



A COMMON SCRIPT FOR INDIA 

By a. RANGASWAMI AIYER 


C ''OMMON script is one of those 
^ mechanical devices which, 
like international currency and 
abolition of tariff walls, help just 
as much as the Fellowship of 
Faiths and the League of Nations 
to hasten human brotherhood. If 
the adoption of a common script 
enables us to learn more easily 
the language of our fellow-men, 
whether belonging to a different 
country, or a different province of 
our own country, then the wall 
of separation is made appreciably 
thinner and mutual understanding 
between peoples is accelerated. 

The trend of world conditions 
is steadily towards the emergence 
of a world-language and a world- 
script. What other world-language 
than English, do you imagine, 
and what other world-script than 
Roman can have a chance in this 
survival ? In the January issue of 
The Twentieth Century, an Indian 
journal concerned with the cultural 
renaissance of India, Professor P. 
Seshadri puts in a strong plea for 
the adoption of the Roman Script 
in India. The plea is not new. For 
quite a number of decades, west- 
ern students of Indian languages 
have worked for the popularization 
of the Roman Script for those lan- 
guages. But judged by results up 
to now, theirs have been voices in 
the wilderness. Yet the need for a 
common script is nowhere more 
urgent than in modern India. As 
Principal Seshadri says, India can 


be called a Museum of Languages 
where, in addition to the more 
important languages, “ there are 
numerous junior languages of 
India which amount to a hun- 
dred, on modest calculation, and 
which are actually about double 
the number, according to official 
Census Reports, including various 
dialectical forms of speech. If 
the multiplicity of languages in 
India is thus a complication, the 
variety of scripts is also another 
evil ”. 

For the same language, like 
Sanskrit, there are different scripts 
varying from one sub-province to 
another. If the huge mass of 
illiteracy in India is to be liquidated, 
the adoption of a common script 
would help considerably. Learning 
of languages other than one’s own 
would be made simpler, without 
the need for learning an additional 
script, which, as Principal Seshadri 
says, is “ a burden of some 
magnitude even for people of 
ability and intelligence ”. 

Europe has adopted a common 
script — the Roman, after the lapse 
of some centuries. Even Turkey, 
though ridden by tradition and 
sentiment in no less degree than 
India, has readily bowed to the 
fiat of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and by adopting the Roman Script 
has linked herself yvith the rest of 
the civilised world. 

The question arises ; What 
script offers the best advantages ? 
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Professor Seshadri in recommen- 
ding the Roman Script marshals 
his reasons as follows : 

(1) The Roman Script is simpler 
and more efficient than practically 
all the alphabets at present used 
in India ; each letter of the Nagari 
Script is in the nature of a compli- 
cated drawing. 

(2) It is in wide use today all 
over the civilized world. 

(3) Printing in Indian langu- 
ages is much more .elaborate and 
costly than printing in the Roman 
Script, and there is no reason 
why this advantage should be 
overlooked. 

(4) It takes much longer to 
learn the average Indian Script of 
today, with its multiplicity and 
combinations of symbols, than the 
letters of the Roman alphabet. 
Professor Seshadri narrates the 
case of the students of a Govern- 
ment High School in the Central 
Provinces who, when compelled to 
answer their history paper in 
Hindi, complained to the head of 
the institution that it took them 
much longer to write out their 
answers in Hindi than in English. 

(5) It is more expensive to adapt 
the latest mechanical process in 
printing to Indian languages while 
they are already in operation for 
the Roman characters. 

(6) The adoption of the Roman 
Script would bring India in closer 
contact with the outside world. 

(7) It is already in extensive use 
in the ranks of the Indian army 
for the reading and the writing 
of Urdu. 

(8) It will furnish the common 
medium of communication, at least 
as regards external symbolism, to 
all parts of India, 


(9) Since English would con- 
tinue to be predominant in India 
owing to the political connection 
between India and the British 
Commonwealth, Roman Script 
would continue to be in vogue. 

Then what are the obstacles 
which stand in the way of its 
adoption ? 

First, it is not indigenous to 
the country. For that matter, no 
script is really indigenous. Writing 
came later than the oral transmis- 
sion of speech. In India the 
memorising stage came quite early 
and continued for long periods of 
time, and has not even now quite 
disappeared. We have had different 
scripts following one another, and 
had at one time in one part of the 
country the Semitic Script written 
from right to left. When Aryan 
settlers came into Southern India, 
they adapted the Dravidian Scripts 
to their Sanskrit Phonetic. 

Secondly, the adoption of Roman 
Script would run counter to 
national sentiment. For, in the 
present relation of India as a 
dependency of Britain, it would 
be deemed an abject surrender to 
give up one’s own script in favour 
of the script of the dominant 
power. And sentiment if based on 
patriotism, however inconvenient 
to indulge in, cannot easily be 
eradicated. What a free India 
would easily accomplish is difficult 
to achieve in a state of subjection. 
This is recognised in the field of 
social reform. It is more difficult 
for the, British Indian Government 
to introduce changes in the habits 
and customs of the Indian people 
than it would be for the people 
themselves through a Legislature 
to which their Government is 
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responsible. This is recognised by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
in its recent Report on Indian 
constitutional reforms. It would 
not then be difficult for India to act 
like Turkey. 

Meanwhile education and a 
rational method of adaptation of 
the Roman Script to the several 
distinctive phonetic characteristics 
of the Indian languages would 
help to overcome the difficulties. 
Each sound must be represented 
by a simple letter of the Roman 
alphabet in appropriate forms and 
not by a combination of letters as 
is done now, and even then by a 
uniform method of transliteration 
and not by several methods as it 
is now. if difficulties are sought to 


be surmounted in the propaganda 
for making Hindi a common 
language of India by leaving to 
the Mussulmans the freedom to 
use the Persian Script, and the 
Hindu the Devanagari Script, it 
can be readily seen that difficulties 
will be greater for adopting the 
Roman Script for India as a whole. 
Roman Script, nevertheless, is per- 
meating the whole world. National 
sentiment must seize on permanent 
things of value, to harness patriotic 
feelings to them, and leave aids to 
linguistic studies like script, etc., 
to be dealt with on their merits. 
Then the progress in the adoption 
of Roman Script will be more 
rapid, and the obstacles more easily 
overcome. 


A POET AT EIGBTY 

/ am done with the years that were ; / am quits ; 

I am done with the dead and old. 

They are mines worked out; I delved in their pits ; 
I have saved their grain of gold. 

Now I turn to the future for wine and bread ; 

I have hidden the past adieu. 

I laugh, and lift hands to the years ahead : 

“ Come on ! I am ready for you ! ” 


Edwin Markham 



THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI 

By MANJERl VENKATA RAYA IYER 


{.Continued from p. 251) 


19. It is not self-luminous, from 
( its) perceptibility ; 

The Mind with jts transforma- 
tions is not self-conscious, from its 
being objective to the Perceiver 
within. That which is self-ccin- 
scious cannot be objectified. 

\\\o \\ 

20. And from (its) incompre- 
hension of both (the object and 
itself) at once. 

Self-consciousness consists in 
knowing the object and at the same 
time witnessing the act of knowing 
the object. The Self alone can 
accomplish this feat. 

II \\ II 

21. In (its) perceptibility by 
another Mind, rcgrcssus ad in- 
finitum from intelligence to intelli- 
gence and ( consequent ) confusion 
of memory. 

In case we suppose the Mind is 
perceived by another Mind and 
that by another and so on, there 
would be no end to the chain of 
intelligences, and utter confusion 
of memory would result from the 
chaos of multiplicity of Minds 
(cognisers and the cognised). 


^ II II 

22. On the assumption of con- 
sciousness, which is immutable, the 
form of that [intellect] — the com- 
prehension of one's own intellect. 

As Dr. Besant beautifully puts 
it : “ The very essence of con- 

sciousness is to constantly identify 
itself with the Not-Sclf and as 
constantly to reassert itself by 
rejecting the Not-Self ; conscious- 
ness consists of the alternating 
assertion and negation, ‘ I am this ’, 
‘ I am not this ’ ; hence, its motion 
is and causes in Matter the attrac- 
ting and repelling that we call 
a vibration.” The Self is the im- 
mutable factor in Consciousness 
and the Not-Self the mutable 
factor. These two irreconcilable 
factors are reconciled in Conscious- 
ness. In other words. Conscious- 
ness is the reconciliation of the 
two irreconcilable factors, the Self 
and the Not-Self. The result is 
the relative existence of Spirit and 
Matter. The predominant charac- 
teristic of Spirit is “c(h)aitanyam”, 
sentiency, and the predominant 
characteristic of Matter is “Jad- 
yam ", Inertia. But there is no 
Spirit which is not inert and no 
Matter which is not sentient. The 
difference between them lies in 
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the degree of predominance of 
one characteristic over the other. 
Hence, the mutual action and re- 
action of Spirit and Matter becomes 
a possibility. The Individualised 
Spirit veiled in its organised 
vehicles of Matter is the meeting 
ground of the Self and the Not- 
Self. In the human being the 
highest Spirit and the lowest Matter 
have joined hands. The Spirit 
comes into touch (Spars'a) with the 
external world through his’vehicles 
which, affected by the external 
world, affect the Spirit in the form 
of sensation and feeling (Pratlti and 
Vedana). This “ affection ” inheres 
both in the vehicles and the Spirit 
in the shape of memory, impres- 
sion or tendency (Samskara). As 
the Spirit affects and is affected 
by the external world through each 
of the vehicles, the Spirit appears 
in each vehicle ns the “ I ” — “ The 
Actor, The Knower and the En- 
joyer ”. The conformity of the 
vehicle to the external world con- 
stitutes the “ Vrtti ” and the con- 
formity of the Spirit to the “ Vrtti ” 
constitutes Consciousness. The re- 
coil of the Spirit from the “ Vrtti ” 
constitutes Self-realisation. 

Thus, when the Spirit conforms to 
the intellect, the intellect becomes 
known. Every act of Conscious- 
ness brings about Self-realisation. 
This is what the “ VMantin ” 
means when he says that “ Vrtti- 
Jhanam ” calls up “Svarupa- 
JHanam ”. 

II 

23. The Mind tinged with the 
Perceiver and the Perceptible is 
all-comprehending. 

The Mind, which truly repro- 
duces the Subject and the Object, 


is capable of comprehending every- 
thing in the Universe. The Mind 
acquires this power by being trained 
in Samyama — attention, concen- 
tration and composure. Through 
such a Mind the Yogi compre- 
hends the true nature of the knower 
(Grahitr sampatti), of the knowing 
(Grahanasampatti), and of the 
knowable (Grahyasampatti). (See 
Aphorism I, 45). This is known 
as the “ Samprajnata Yoga or 
Samadhi ”. 

1R« II 

24. T hough ( the M ind is ) 
picturesque with innumerable ten- 
dencies., it ( exists) for the sake of 
the Higher (Self), from (its) con- 
certed action. 

The purpose of the conjoined 
activity of the Mind, the Senses 
and their objects is to bring about 
the Experience and the Liberation 
of the Individual Self or the 
Monad. 

II ^Ml 

25. Of the seer of Uniqueness, 
freedom from the notion of self- 
( conscious) existence. 

Each Individual occupies or is 
destined to occupy a unique posi- 
tion in the glorious Life of Is'vara, 
which no other Individual can 
fill up. This unique position, 
too, Patanjali calls “ Kaivalyam ”. 
When the Individual gets a glimpse 
of his unique function in the Life 
of the Heavenly Man, he turns 
away from his self-conscious or 
self-centred existence and endeav- 
ours to be an integral part of the 
wondrous whole. 
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26. T hefty the Mind hecotnes 
deepened by Discrimination and 
preponderant in Uniqueness. 

The deep vision of discrimina- 
tion works a complete change in 
his outlook on life and his Mind 
becomes laden with this unique 
nature which will presently blossom 
out in all its glory in him. 

II II 

t 

27. In its breaks ( arise) alien 
images, from (latent) impressions. 

The vision of discrimination* is 
now and then broken by latent 
alien impressions becoming domi- 
nant in the Mind. 

II II 

28. Their removal is said to be 
similar to that of the Afflictions. 

These risings of alien images may 
be removed, by the bringing forth 
of the opposite tendencies by medi- 
tation, as in the case of Afflictions. 

II II 

29. Of one who is disinterested 
even in the (detailed) mathematical 
knowledge of the Elements, from 
his a/^-wise discriminative vision, 
is the requital by the Cloud 
[raining^ of Virtue. 

“ Prasamkhyanam ” is the com- 
plete mathematical knowledge of 
the building of atoms and mole- 
cules of all ,the Elements, which 
makes the Yogi omnipotent. His 
sacrifice of this Power in the Fire 
of His all-wfsc Discrimination 


causes the downpour of blessings 
from the stupendous “ Cloud ” of 
His accumulated virtues of ages 
on the worlds He has conquered. 
This is the recompense that He 
makes for the World which He 
uses as His “ spring-board”. Indi- 
vidual and World Pivolution have 
exactly the same relation as the 
small piston and the large one in 
a hydraulic press have to each 
other. ” The Cloud of Virtues ” 
is the “’Aura” of the “ Nirmana- 
kaya ” — His Sphere of Influence. 

aa: II II 

30. T hence, freedom from Affl ic- 
tions and “ Karma ”. 

His utter self-sacrifice and sup- 
reme desirelessness release the Yog! 
from the bonds of “ karma ” rooted 
in Afflictions. 

II \\ II 

.?/. Then, from the endlessness 
of knowledge of Him who is free 
from the dross in all His sheaths, 
that which remains to be known 
is little. 

From Him who has burnt all 
His impurities in the Fire of Y5ga, 
Nature can keep nothing secret. 

rfa: II II 

32. Thence, the cessation of 
the succession of transformations 
of the characteristics ( of Nature ), 
that have served their purpose. 

The Wheel of Evolution ceases 
to turn for the Yogi, having ac- 
complished His Liberation by 
unrolling the reel of Universal 
Experience before Him. 


(To be concluded) 



THEOSOPHY IN PRISON 

By MARGARET E. COUSINS 


I FOUND myself sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment to be 
served in the only specifically 
women’s gaol in South India, 
located at Vellore, eighty miles 
from Madras City. As the charge 
was of a purely political and non- 
violent character, and invblved no 
moral turpitude, I was given first- 
grade status and treatment, which 
meant that I could wear my own 
clothes, buy extra food and neces- 
sities through the gaol contractor, 
order permitted newspapers and 
extra books, and that I had not to 
do any prison labour. 

First 1 had to demonstrate “ Uni- 
versal l:lrotherhood " to the tlircc 
policemen who escorted me by train 
from Madras to the country town 
station five miles from the gaol. 
This proved so easy and effec- 
tive that when the sergeant asked 
me where I would like to sit in the 
“ Black Maria ” motor-van await- 
ing us at the station, I promptly 
said “ beside the driver", with the 
effect that the policemen sat in the 
locked-up part with my suit-cases, 
while I enjoyed freedom in the 
front scat ! They could trust a 
Theosophist not to try to escape 
Karma ! 

Inside the gaol I found myself 
one of a group of fifty similar poli- 
tical women prisoners all housed 
in about thirty small cells jn one 
side of the triangle-shaped en- 
closure of the gaol. (There were no 
“ C ’’ class politicals in that gaol). 


We had free association within our 
own block during the day, and 
within the first half-hour of my 
conversation with them my Theo- 
sophical attitude unintentionally 
and unexpectedly caused a happy 
little improvement in terminology. 
There were ovpr 200 ordinary non- 
political prisoners in the other 
blocks of the gaol, and somehow 
it , disturbed me to hear them 
being called “ convicts ’’. “ Can we 
not call them our other sisters ? ’’ I 
asked. At once my friends agreed, 
and never again did any of them 
talk of the others as “ convicts ’’ 
or “ criminals ’’. We also named 
the wardresses “ our grey sisters ’’ 
because of their grey uniforms. 

Because 1 was a Theosophist 
I had no difficulty in getting a 
vegetarian diet, though it was the 
first time a Kuro})ean in any 
Madras gaol had varied from a 
meat dietary. Thus I was able to 
assert my kinship with our sub- 
human kindred. Also when I 
claimed exemption, after an order 
had gone out that all prisoners were 
to be vaccinated, from having dis- 
eased animal substance injected 
into my body, it was immediately 
granted to me — “ because she is 
a Theosophist ’’ — and thus I was 
able to set a precedent which can 
be used by other prisoners who 
have conscientious objections. 

Every morning we “ politi- 
cals gathered together early for 
“ prayers ’’, and the reproduction of 
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our late beloved President in Dr. 
Arundale’s poem brochure was one 
of the pinned-up gallery of por- 
traits of honoured leaders who 
daily “ attended ” these devotions. 
Songs of aspiration in Tamil, 
Telugu, English {Lead, Kindly 
Light; Nearer, My God, to Thee; 
The King of Love My Shepherd Is, 
or When He Cometh) were followed 
by a prayer in Hindi, and all ended 
with Annie Besant’s Invocation 
repeated by all of us together : 

O Hidden Life, vibrant m every atom, 

O Hidden Light, shining in every 
creature, 

O Hidden Love, embracing all in 
Oneness, 

May each who feels lierneU as 
one with Thee, 

Know she is also one with every 
Other . 

This was a great favourite, and 
it was touching to sec women who 
knew no English taking it down 
phonetically in their own mother- 
tongue script, after it had been 
well translated and exjrlained, so 
that they might join in its daily 
recitation. 1 often used to think 
that we were perhaps enrolled in 
the Inner Worlds as a unique 
Lodge of the Thcosophical Society, 
for we formed a nucleus of the 
Universal Sisterhood in that our 
group was without distinction of 
caste, creed or race, our out- 
caste scavenger sister also joining 
with us when she could. It was 
curious that she and I should have 
come from Madanapalle, the birth- 
place of Krishnaji, though, as he 
would say, “.that is not of impor- 
tance ”, yet I remembered that the 
Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita had 
himself been born in a prison. 

Other days I explained to my 
comrades, by their special request, 


the Objects of the Theosophical 
Society, and I told the life story of 
Annie Besant in a series of talks 
on “ Great Women ”. I told them 
also of Dr. Besant’s visit to the 
gaols in Bellary and Mysore toward 
the end of her life, and how im- 
pressed she was with their organi- 
sation, though she expressed her 
“ better dreams ” on penology in 
a classic lecture on “ Prison Re- 
form ” which she delivered in 
London. 

I was only about ten days actu- 
ally “ in prison ” with the feeling 
of being really locked up, for 
ordinarily 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

Bui there was one day when I 
felt unaccountably depressed, un- 
happy, cut off from life. Two 
days later my depression was ex- 
plained when I saw by the news- 
paper that my specially “ bad ” 
day was the very day on which 
that great soul, Annie Besant, had 
passed out of earth-life. Some 
region of my consciousness knew 
the fact and reflected it into 
that sense of frustration in the 
physical and mental vehicles which 
rebelled at my inability to be pre- 
sent in Adyar for the leavetaking 
of her “ cast off raiment ”. 

This Vellore women’s gaol was 
built only three years ago, so it is 
designed on modern lines, laid out 
with plenty of grass, trees and 
flower beds, a fine hospital, a 
separate lying-in hospital, a creche, 
a small school-house, a work-build- 
ing, a kitchen building, a gallows 
building, and at the apex of its 
triangle of blocks of dormitory 
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cells, holding 30 to 40 prisoners 
each, was the “ gate ”, a two- 
storied section containing offices, 
reception and ration rooms. The 
personal equation of the head 
officials of any gaol makes all the 
difference in the atmosphere. Our 
staff was above the average. Only 
women who had received longer 
than a six months’ sentence were 
admitted to that gaol. Thus its 
ordinary population represented 
the 300 worst women in Madras 
Presidency whose population is 40 
million people, yet in my whole 
time there I saw only two faces 
which showed an evil nature. They 
were the fruits, the victims, the 
failures, of our imperfect social 
and economic system — always it 
seemed to me more sinned against 
than sinning. For most of them 
the gaol was a happier, safer, 
cleaner, healthier place than their 
homes. It is indeed a terrible 
indictment of life in the so-called 
civilised freedom of individualism 
that the poor woman prisoners 
whom we met there, most of whose 
stories we heard by one means or 
another, had a freedom of mind 
and body in the gaol that they 
never knew outside it. They had 
security of food, shelter, clothing ; 
they were safe from cruelty to body 
or mind ; they had enough work 
(graded according to their abilities 
and preferences) to keep them 
healthy, and of companionship 
enough to prevent them from being 
lonely. 

I could watch how organisation, 
example, available means, and 
discipline turned women who arriv- 
ed unkempt, draggled, harassed, 
worn, weary, into tidy, contented, 
cheerful citizens of what seemed to 


me more like a hive than anything 
else. Indeed it was a little world 
within the world ! If only the outer 
world could organise itself with 
such equality and security of neces- 
sities ! If only the double standard 
of sex morality could be abolished, 
how crime amongst women would 
practically disappear ! There is a 
wonderful peace of mind which 
comes from absence of respon- 
sibility and removal of anxiety and 
power of choice. Some people 
may be more in prison outside gaol 
than inside gaol, but this shows 
that we Theosophists have to work 
harder than we do to create a more 
Theosophically-planned economic, 
social, and spiritual New Order 
of Life. 

The very freedom from ordinary 
worries gives an opportunity for 
thought about higher things which 
might be fruitful if only a greater 
number of visitors would attend the 
gaols to explain to the prisoners 
the laws of Karma, the happiness 
of doing right for its own sake, the 
necessity of control over passion, 
the possibility of improvement in 
honesty, kindliness, purity. Prison 
authorities are quite willing to 
appoint visitors who show them- 
selves desirous and competent to 
impart spiritual consolation and 
inspiration. The aim of punishment 
in these days is not vengeance, or 
deterrence by fear, but reforma- 
tion. The sympathetic, friendly 
voice telling of examples of success 
after failure, singing the sacred 
songs and prayers of/nore innocent 
days, relating the great moral tales 
of all religions, softens the most 
hardened hearts. 

The Master Jesus gave very few 
direct instructions about the lines 
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of activity of a spiritual life, but 
one was to visit those in prison 
and help them. Christians in India 
are most conscientious visitors of 
gaols and the visits for hymn-sing- 
ing of the students of the Vellore 
Medical Missionary School were 
appreciated by the Hindus and 
Muhammadans as well as the 
Christians among our “ other sis- 
ters We politicals were past 
saving evidently, as we were not 
allowed to attend these services, 
and no one came to see us as 
chaplains do in western prisons ! 
This kind of visiting is a servipe 
for which Theosophists are specially 
well fitted, and a number of mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society 
have brought happiness to many 
souls in prison — and they arc 
usually “ young souls ” — but hun- 
dreds more such visitors are needed 
in the gaols throughout this vast 
country of India, men and women 
who will act as “ Big Brothers ” 
and “ Big Sisters ” to those who so 
badly need a kindly thought, a 
helping hand. Hindus are in a 
majority in the gaols, as they are 
the majority of the population, but 
the number of Hindu visitors for 
spiritual instruction purposes is 
lamentably small. Our Theosophi- 
cal Lodges might supply these 
Hindu visitors. 

During my term in this prison 
one woman, a young creature, 
was hanged. God forgive us all 
for capital punishment, which is 
nothing but cold-blooded, legalised 
murder, degrading to all connected 
with the event in the prison, and 
coarsening public sentiment ! This 
poor girl remained in the “con- 
demned cell ” for three months 
awaiting replies to “ Appeals for 


« 

Mercy ’’ which she had sent to one 
authority after another, but which 
were refused. The small block 
which contained three such cells 
and the gallows building was ad- 
jacent to our “ Gandhi ” block, 
so we used to see her ; we smiled at 
her and let her know how much we 
sympathised with her. She made 
a good impression on all whose 
duty it was to attend on her. She 
had been adjudged guilty of 
murder. • She maintained through- 
out that she was innocent. One 
morning at dawn she went to the 
gallows bravely and calmly, and 
her last words were : “ God will 
punish the guilty person. I mur- 
dered no one ”. That tragedy 
affected me very deeply. 

As a punishment death by hang- 
ing is a relic of barbarity. It is itself 
a crime against the sanctity of 
Life. It leaves no opportunity for 
reform or repentance. Eighteen 
countries in the world have abolish- 
ed it and found no increase in their 
murder statistics, so that the effect 
of capital punishment as a deterrent 
is not proved. We saw at first- 
hand in Vellore prison that the 
seventy women who were serving 
sentences commuted from hanging 
to “ transportation for life ” — a 
technical term — were the finest 
citizens in the gaol, and the same 
is reported in the case of men 
who have been saved from the 
gallows. This “ life sentence ” be- 
comes reduced by remission "of 
days for good conduct to a term 
of between eleven and fourteen 
years. During that time there are 
many incentives to a good life — 
the hope of reducing the length 
of their term, the desire for freedom, 
the gradual rise into positions of 
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responsibifity and power within the 
gaol as leaders of work-gangs, 
maistries, training as nurses in the 
hospital, promotion to various 
degrees as “ convict-warders ” — 
all these consolidate character, and 
give control over an early weak- 
ness of passionateness, of jealousy, 
greed, anger, in some cases right- 
eous indignation which took punish- 
ment into its own hands. Every 
one of such women is truly a person 
saved to be an asset to the nation. 
The servants allowed to us were 
such ex-murderers — “ lifers ” — but 
we found them lovable, reliable 
women, strong in character — 
because of their suffering and ex- 
periences. 

No Theosophist should be in 
favour of the death penalty. Prox- 
imity to the horror of the hanging 
of a sister has laid on me the res- 
ponsibility of giving hrst-hand 
evidence in as broadcast a manner 
as possible of the barbarity, the 


stupidity, the harmful psychic re- 
sults of capital punishment, and the 
chance of it being inflicted on in- 
nocent victims. Theosophists must 
be leaders in the campaign for the 
abolition of the death sentence. 
A Bill is now before the Legis- 
lative Assembly of India to secure 
its abolition in India, where it is 
specially unsuitable to a religious 
people who believe in Ahimsa (non- 
killing) and in the inevitable work- 
ing of the Law of Karma, and who 
also believe that “ by your sacriflees 
you can expiate your sins,” as the 
Qita says. Already the Maharajah 
of Nepal has prohibited capital 
punishment in his State for an ex- 
perimental term of flve years. 1 
hope Theosophists in every country 
where it exists will make the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment a pri- 
mary t)bjective of penal reform, and 
boldly express themselves in favour 
of purifying the legal system of the 
stain of blood and inhumanity. 


Whatever else you may plan, never forget your young 
men and your young women, for they are the hope of the 
new world, just as Theosophy is its Truth. 


G. S. Arundale 



WHITE LOTUS DAY: A MYSTICAL 

ORGANISM 

By G. S. ARUNDALE' 


W HITE Lotus Day, instituted 
by H. P. Blavatsky, in 
truth constitutes an annual inter- 
national gathering of Theosophists 
both visible and, to most down here, 
invisible. Its main cljaracteristic is, 
of course, its inner mystical organ- 
ism — the form built by all those, 
wherever they may dwell and at 
whatever time they may be build- 
ing, who yearly on May 8th respond 
to the call of H.P.B. Such organ- 
ism is a unity, and when it becomes 
filled with the atmosphere gener- 
ated by its builders it bursts as 
it were into spiritually fructifying 
life, flowing through its builders 
into the Theosophical Society, and 
through the Theosophical Society 
into the whole of the outer world. 
It is not, of course, to be compared 
with the marvellous and unique 
blessing conferred by some of the 
greater benedictions, as for example 
the festival of the Wesak or of 
Christmas. But it has its own 
beauty and splendour, and to us 
Theosophists is naturally of special 
significance.^ Be it remembered 
that the builders are dwellers on 
many planes, not alone those who 
happen to be in physical incar- 
nation. 

This inner mystical organism is 
the body in vvihich every gathering 
taking place in the outer world is 
a cell, and its beauty and power. 


therefore, are to no small extent 
determined by the beauty and 
power of its component parts. Not 
entirely, for there are inner gather- 
ings as well as outer ; and the 
former \trill to some extent make 
up for deficiencies in the outer 
gatherings. Yet much depends up- 
on our enthusiasm and sincerity in 
conducting the outer world gather- 
ings, upon our clear perception 
as to the purpose and power each 
gathering is designed to express. 

The gatherings taking place to- 
day throughout the world are with- 
out exception cells in this inner 
mystical organism — some scintil- 
lating with light and fire, others 
dull, though none without some 
kind of lorm and life. At every 
gathering are present not only the 
visible participants, but many in- 
visible participants. M. P. B. will 
surely multiply herself so as to be 
everywhere. Colonel Olcott and 
Dr. Besant, as Presidents of The 
Theosophical Society, will also look 
in upon every gathering. So will 
our great Brother Bishop Lead- 
beater, a veritable fire of wisdom 
and love ; and many others to 
whom the Society has been dear. 
I think of A. P. Sinnett, of W. Q. 
Judge, of T. Subba Rao, of Subra- 
mania , Iyer, of many men and 
women who have loved the Masters 
and their Society. And H. P. B., 
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our Colon*el, Dr. Besant and all 
other brethren, will give according 
to the measure of the vessel the 
gathering has been able to fashion. 

. But other brethren will also look 
in. Members who have passed 
away will, so far as lies in their 
power, look in upon the celebration 
conducted by the Lodge to which 
they belonged. Probably some of 
the officials of the Section, whether 
living down here or elsewhere, will 
also try to stimulate the life of the 
Section with which they are, or 
have been, concerned, by helping 
to vitalise the celebrations taking 
place within their erstwhile areas of 
activity. Ex-members, whose lower 
bodies alone have resigned from 
membership of The Theosophical 
Society, are likely to retain their 
real connection with the movement 
by taking part in the celebration 
non-physically. Then there will be 
non-member friends, and last but 
not least a host of appreciative 
denizens of the angel or deva king- 
dom, and of those kingdoms of 
Nature designed for the service of 
our younger brethren. 

Thus the outer and physical 
gathering is but the visible fringe 
of a much larger assemblage of 
builders of that inner mystical body 
which, ere it bursts into glory as 
a njcket bursts into many-coloured 
stars, is likely to receive a benedic- 
tion from our Elder Brethren so 
that it may go forth in Their 
strength and for Them. I^et us 
think, as we are gathered here in 
the Great Hall of the Society’s 
International Headquarters, of the 
building in which we ourselves are 
engaged, of the cell we here are 
contributing to that body which 


White Lotus Day is creating for 
the helping of the world. Let us 
think of our invisible friends here 
assembled too, joining with us in 
our building. Let us think of those 
who all over the world are building 
as we are building. Let us re- 
member that our purpose is the 
purpose which caused Colonel 
Olcott to establish the celebration 
— the service of Theosophy and 
the Theosophical Society through- 
out the world. H. P. B. did not 
wish us to commemorate her pas- 
sing merely as a matter of grateful 
affection and reverence. She wished 
us to utili.se the occasion as an 
opportunity to release an increasing 
measure of spiritual power. And 
so mu.st we utilise it, with the help 
of those who specially represent 
other planes of nature, as we here 
represent the physical plane. 

Finally, if wc will, let us think 
of the inner mystical body to which 
we arc helping to give birth as 
in its form the figure of that 
holy flower the President-P'ounder 
selected as a perfect outer reflec- 
tion of the heart of the very Being 
of Life. White Lotus Day gives 
birth to a mystic Lotus which sheds 
its purifying fragrance upon the 
world, fructifying the Lotus seeds 
which have already found welcome 
in these outer abodes of Life, and 
sending forth new seeds to change 
prisons into gardens and deserts 
into oases. 

We offer loving homage to 
H. P. B. for this gift of great 
magic. May we gr,Dw into a like- 
ness of her strength, her tenderness, 
her warrior spirit, and above all 
of her perfect reaction to the Will 
of the Wise. 



AN HONEST REPLY FROM AMERICA 

TO THE PRESIDENT’S QUESTIONNAIRE 
By MILDRED CROMLEY SMITH 


T he Editor in the January 
Theosoi’IIIST says he will 
be glad if readers care to send 
answers to the Questionnaire he 
sugf^ested in London. It has not 
been my experience that people 
endure adverse criticism without 
reprisals, yet he has invited this by 
his action. . 

/. Why did you join the Thco- 
sofyhical Society ? 

Because it helped me out of 
the agnosticism acquired in my 
University course and gave me 
satisfactory answers to the prob- 
lems of existence and nature ; it 
united science and religion ration- 
ally. It gave me reason to believe, 
as I ct)uld not do before, that 
spirit is reality, not matter oh, 
all the rest, with which I will 
not bother you. It was an 
illuminating experience, for which 
I am grateful. Then I joined 
because all this affected me deeply 
and I thought more would follow. 

Also, 1 liked the Third Object 
of the Society, for at that period 
I was just beginning to get much 
interested in social co-operation, 
social justice and the like. 

2, Have your expectations in 
joining been realized ? Have the 
Society's rightful expectations been 
realized ? • 

As to the first, yes and no ; 
yes, because Theosophy did give 
me a bridge between intellect and 


spirit, helped me out of the 
misery of agnosticism, gave me a 
reason for living. It enlarged my 
outlook, gave me a higher standard 
of thought and achievement. 

No, because, as a practical 
matter, brotherhood in the Society 
is about the average of friendliness 
existing in less advanced organiza- 
tions. Also, in the American Sec- 
tion, until recently, radical thought 
has not been in very good odour. 
Now that it is popular throughout 
the country, a tinge of advanced 
economic thought has appeared in 
our national organ. Why can we 
not be leaders, not followers ? 

3. If not, why not, and what, 
in your opinion, could be done to 
remedy the disappointment ? 

(a) As to brotherhood, well, 
that is a matter of development. 
We need to develop Christ con- 
sciousness, unity consciousness. 

(ft) 1 hold no one responsible 
for my own lack of spiritual 
advancement. I think now that 
I did not fit very well in the E. S., 
but then, no one asked me to join. 

(c) As to the effect of Theo- 
sophy on Theosophists, I have a 
theory. To me, Christian ethics 
are higher than Theosophical 
ethics. From my experience, there 
is a Igick of compassion, loving- 
kindness, truthfulness, forbearance, 
in the practical living of Theosophy. 
Many have their attention so fixed 
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on what they believe to be their 
own spiritual progress that they 
neglect certain principles emphasiz- 
ed in Christianity, nor do they feel 
culpable in so doing. 

Since I have stopped trying to 
develop in the Theosophical way, 
1 find 1 am more human, more 
liked, stronger and more self- 
respecting. I read Krishnamurti 
humbly and try to take advantage 
of his teachings. 

What could be done to remedy 
the situation ? I would suggest 
more emphasis on the teachings 
of Jesus and Krishnamurti. Chris- 
tian orthodoxy is crystallized and 
ineffective, but Christian ethics 
are not. 

4. In what way^ if any^ do 
you consider the neutrality of the 
Society can be reconciled with the 
need for virility and progressive 
thought and activity ? 

I find the question subtle, with 
implications that do not concern 
me. As for myself, I think that 
The Theosophical Society could 
furnish what I need. It is my 
Church. I love Masonry, but my 
Masonic membership is for me a 
thing apart from my Theosophical 
membership. 

However, the virility and progres- 
sive thought and activity depend 
in reality upon the greatness of 
its leading members and are not 
crippled by the neutrality of The 
Society. The life of The Society 
flows through its highest officers 
as channels, and if these are full 
of the spiritual fire necessary, are 
human and tolerant. The Society 
will be virile, progressive and active. 
If they are not what they should be, 
why, they will find other obstacles 
than the neutrality of The Society. 


As an occult Society, serving the 
Lords of Wisdom and Compas- 
sion, we should have Flame-Bear- 
ers ; if we have the Living Flame, 
we can do anything required. 

5. In the light of your answer 
to the last question^ can you 
formulate a programme which will 
combine neutrality with effective 
leadership ? 

To my mind, we do not 
need programmes ; too many pro- 
grammes have been put forth, with 
a great shout and hurrah, and lost 
the next year. We do need the 
power of the Holy Spirit and 
people filled with that ; we need 
actual contact with reality, contact 
with God. 

6. What, in your opinion, 
should be the work of a Lodge 
of The Society (ti) as such ; (h) in 
relation to the individual interests 
of its members ? 

(а) It should disseminate the 
occult truths already held, and 
provide opportunity for research 
for greater truths, somewhat in 
the fashion of a branch of a 
university. It should be a reservoir 
for the spreading of goodwill and 
peace among men, a nucleus of 
human brotherhood. It should 
offer a place for the culture of 
all beauty, all skill, all grace, and 
encourage all such. 

(б) It should be actively in 
touch with the great currents of 
thought and life from the inner 
planes continually being sent forth 
by Great Beings,- so that these 
could be communicated to the 
members. There should be actual 
first-hand contact, if possible, in 
each Lodge. It should be a 
training school for prospective 
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Initiates. Actually, I found some- 
thing like all this in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Lodge. 

7. Do you consider it possible 
to formulate in more precise terms 
the nature and scope of Theosophy 
— a Greatest Common Measure of 
Interpretation ? 

Of course it is and will be so 
eternally. Do you mean also : 
Should the Objects be revised ? 
I think so, or at least widely 
discussed. , 

8. If an individual were to 
ask you what are the conditions 
of membership of the Theosophical 
Society, what would your reply 
be, precisely and comprehensively ? 

First, he should be interested in 
occult matters. The Theosophical 
Society teaches occult truths and 
there is no point in membership if 
one is not interested in occultism. 

Second, he must have goodwill 
to all men. We serve the Lords 
of Compassion and Wisdom, are 
distinctly “ white ”, and a theoret- 
ical acceptance of goodwill and 
brotherhood is essential for a 
beginning. 

Third, he should be willing to 
study and work for the dissemina- 
tion of occult truths so needed 
in the world now ; and he should 
desire to spread goodwill and 
live brotherhood. 

9. Can you suggest (a) any 
special dangers which the Society 
should be careful to avoid and 
(b) any special opportunities the 
Society should endeavour to seize ? 

I used to think that external 
organizations sapped the life and 
finances of the Mother Society ; 
dissipated the energies and time 
of the members. To a certain 
extent, this has been corrected. 


However, compared with Co- 
Masonry, our T.S. members have 
a very poor sense of finance. 
They demand large sums of 
money, and waste them quickly. 
A course in the fundamentals of 
finance and economics would be 
useful. Our Thcosophists certainly 
are not versed in the right use of 
money, have no sense of conserva- 
tion. They certainly act like the 
temple servers Bishop Leadbeater 
said they were, with no outer 
world experience in other incar- 
nations. Time after time various 
enterprises have been started, as 
all older members know, to dwindle 
down and become liabilities, then 
to be given up entirely. 

Perhaps this is not a danger, but 
there is a tendency to discourage 
development of psychic powers and 
members go off and consult medi- 
ums and various sorts of psychics, 
spending goodly sums on such 
things, and then publicly condemn 
“psychism” and Spiritualism. 
Also, why can wc not be friendly 
with Spiritualists ? They often 
furnish us with good members, for 
wc have so much more than 
Spiritualism can offer. 

I think that unless there are a 
number of people in The Society 
who can actually view the inner 
planes, people who are in contact 
with Great Teachers who work 
chiefly on inner planes, who know 
Their will and try to serve Them, 
we should quit talking so much 
about these planes, life after death, 
etc. A number of people should 
develop first-hand knowledge or 
we should be silent. If first hand 
knowledge (and I do not mean 
sensitiveness or psychism,) were 
commoner, there would be less 
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foolishness about psychic visions, 
less personal vanity about it, 
Jess visiting of poorly educated 
mediums. Common sense should 
enable us to know when to talk 
about first-hand knowledge ; per- 
haps some sharp experiences would 
teach us. 

Special opportunities ? I suggest 
that we study what real achieve- 
ments the Spiritualists have made. 
We alienate goodwill unnecessarily 
by a certain superior attitude we 
often adopt toward all Spiritualists, 
good and bad. 

Also, 1 suggest that in each 
Lodge some one be appointed 
“ Watcher ” to look out for oppor- 
tunities and report at stated inter- 
vals. This may bring in many use- 
less suggestions, but among them 
all, there are sure to be valuable 
hints. 

10. Can you suggest any special 
ways of Theosop/iical propaganda 
calculated to bring T he Society and 
its message more effectively before 
the general public ? 

May I get down to fun- 
damentals ? The Theosophical 
Society seems definitely out of 
tune with the real currents of 
American life ; the essential nature 
of America. I suppose this is also 
the case in other countries, except, 
possibly, in India. There is a 
“ Greater America Plan,” but the 
name is misleading. It is really 
a “ Greater Theosophical Society 
Plan ”. I do not criticize this plan 
adversely, for I think it ’S good, 
but some effort should be made 
to consider national psychology, 
national needs ; there should be 
real American occultism, based 
on national and geographical con- 


ditions, related to national heroes 
and devas ; on American psycho- 
logy. An intensive study of 

American Indian occultism would 
be valuable. Our American Indians 
were true occultists, and the 

“ white ” occultists among them 
were more powerful than the 

“ black ”, 

There should be an effort to 
develop in each country occultists 
whose power is based on the 
conditions of their own race and 
country. 

The Theosophical Society is 
exotic. When it takes root in the 
soil of each country, is able to 
sound the national keynote, to 
serve in a vital way each country, 
it will grow strong. The old 
antagonism to Christianity should 
be completely stopped. After all, 
European and American civiliza- 
tions are all based on Christianity. 
Christianity dropped occultism, 
except in the Roman Catholic 
Church, where it is kept secret ; it 
should be restored generally. Theo- 
sophy can do that. Christianity 
developed separativeness and in- 
tolerance. We can show the funda- 
mental oneness of all religions. For 
most Westerners, like myself, the 
Christian ideal of humanity is the 
highest and remains constantly in 
the background of our conscious- 
ness. Anyone less than Jesus in 
wisdom, courage, self-sacrifice, 
compassion, endurance, cannot 
supplant Him. We Theosophists 
should supplement, not try to 
supplant, Christianity. 

1 1 . Has the Society as such a 
definite Message to the world 
vis-a-vis to the various problems 
confronting the world in every 
department of its life ? Could you 
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indicate the exact nature of some 
of such Messages. 

No definite message can be given 
until there have been developed 
in The Society individuals who can 
catch the currents of thought 
continually broadcast from the 
inner planes by Those who serve 
the Logos, by the Logos Himself. 
There is a doleful lack of authentic 
first-hand knowledge. The keynote 
of the New Age is, of course, 
co-operation on all planes ; in all 
departments of life. In other 
words, the unity of the Christ- 
plane is being developed in humaji 
consciousness. Krishnamurti is 
sending forth great floods of life, 
or is, perhaps, the main channel 
for the life sent forth by the World- 
Christ. That life includes more 
leisure for all ; greater beauty and 
opportunities for culture ; and the 
incoming of the Cultural System 
Dr. van Hook told us about so 
effectively. 

The important thing is to listen 
carefully to what Krishnamurti 
says, try to understand it and apply 
it without being overwhelmed by 
the strange, devastating effect he 
apparently has on most people. 
As to the Message of The Society, 
the time has not yet come to 
deliver such a Message, as indica- 
ted in this question. 

12. What do you consider to he 
most lacking in the average in- 
dividual member of The Society, as 
regards his usefulness to the Move- 
tnent and to Theosophy ? 

Not enthusiasm, not ability to 
talk ; not desire to serve. 


(1) There is some inability in 
the average member to carry on a 
vision without being constantly 
prodded and patted on the back 
from Headquarters. 

(2) The average member is quite 
impractical and gets himself or 
herself into amazing messes which 
the children of the world would 
not get into. Also, he or she 
needs to study ways and means in 
order to be more effective — I think 
an understanding of Masonry 
would help in this. Things are 
taken up with a great amount of 
publicity, then gradually dwindle 
down to nothing. What is wrong 
with the World University— it W’as 
a splendid plan ? 

There are two attitudes in the 
Society that I think are harmful. 
One is a high and mighty, 
arrogant, superior attitude, like the 
Pharisees of old, “ holier than 
thou.” The other is a Uriah Heep 
attitude that is certainly not 
sincere. 

A study of the revelations of 
modern psychology and how our 
sub-consciousnesses affect us on 
the exterior would be quite illumi- 
nating to the average member, 
including myself, whom it has 
already enlightened somewhat. 

The greatest lack, the greatest 
need, is the Living Flame, know- 
ledge of God, knowledge of truth 
when and wherever we hear it. 

Well, here is another river of 
words to be added to the ocean 
you have wished on yourself, 
Mr. Editor. The gods be kind to 
you and may the devas help you ! 



THE ROBIN AND I 

Bv BARBARA M. SELLON 


O UTSIDE the three long win- 
dows of my beautiful room, 
loomed the dingy darkness of a 
London fog. 

Inside there was light, warmth, 
comfort. 

I looked at my charming sur- 
roundings — the dainty breakfast 
tray, the pile of letters, the book 
I had so much enjoyed before 
I went to sleep — and I wondered 
at the weight of depression under 
which I laboured. 1, who had 
everything to make me happy ; 
I, who knew that circumstances 
are opportunity ; I who believed 
that depression was not only 
wrong but poisoned the atmosphere 
for those who shared my home. 

I would have sworn, a few days 
ago, that depression was an ex- 
perience which I had long since 
exhausted and would not need to 
meet again. Yet here stalked the 
old grey enemy, as muffling and 
oppressive as the fog beyond the 
windows. 

I did not want to live in 
London ; my heart was in a 
sunnier land ; the work I was doing 
was not as important as the work 
I had left ; of course I was unhappy 
— excuse followed excuse through 
my ready brain. Now if ever was 
the time to dig deep and find 
the truth about myself and my 
attitude. 

It was not a pleasant process — 
it seldom is. My attention wan- 
dered. I looked out of the window 


and, through the fog, saw the 
sleeping rose-garden shivering in 
a dirty drizzle. A robin hopped 
from the bird-table to the wet 
stone step, on either side of 
which a bedraggled rosemary bush 
dripped despondingly. He looked 
tousled and g/imy and his beady 
eye gave me, I thought, a cynical 
glance. 

•1 returned miserably to my dig- 
ging, trying to think things through. 
The interior gloom deepened, it 
became almost physical. I longed 
to cry out that I could bear no 
more. Deeper and deeper into 
a loneliness such as I had never 
imagined, through utter disgust 
and loathing of myself into blan- 
kest emptiness. 

Time stood still. 

Suddenly light welled up in me, 
in me and in everything about 
me. Light, warmth, effulgence — 
words mean nothing. 

I saw again the robin, the 
rosemary, the stone steps, they 
were radiant with the same glory 
that filled my whole being to 
overflowing. 

I knew us all — the stone, the 
plant, the bird and myself — as 
part of a greater wholeness, no 
longer separate beings, at different 
stages of evolution, but indissolu- 
ably one. I was no longer I, but 
was lost in that greater something, 
of which we were all equally 
important and essential parts. 
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Time stood still. There was 
not, and had never been, time. 
It was as though the whole 
circle of eternity were spread out. 
Relativity and growth were only 
apparent. Improvement, becom- 
ing, had no meaning, everything 
was as it inevitably must be, and 
that particular moment was ap- 
parent as a moment only because 
it was a cross-section of eternity, 
made for our convenience. 

Difficulties and sorrows fell away, 
part of the illusion of separateness, 
difficult even to envisage from the 
new view-point of the whole. 

1 will not try to describe the 
bliss of that wholeness, there are 
no words to express its utter, its 
dynamic peace. 

* ^ 

A sudden change of focus, a 
“ Hick ”. The robin hopped back 
on t(j the bird table, pecked at 
the food laid out for him, a nice 
cheerful, friendly robin, nothing 
more. The rosemary was as soot- 


begrimed as ever. The yellow fog 
still filled the dripping garden. I 
was back in my limited self, but 
not the same, never, I hope, to be 
the same as long as memory lasts. 

Those — and they are many — 
who have pushed through the 
shell of their limited selves, if 
only, as 1 did, for a moment, will 
recognise this experience. It is 
nothing new, it is nothing wonder- 
ful except to the person who 
experiences it. For that person it 
changes life. One may not be 
able to recapture the radiance, the 
certainty, the understanding, but 
the chicken can never return into 
the egg, and life has a new 
dimension. 

It may not be easier to live well, 
though 1 think it must be, but there 
is a new and imperative reason 
for doing so, and one result of 
this glimpse is, curiously enough, 
an overwhelming certainty that 
because everything is well, nothing 
matters very much. 


I no not believe in the supposed influence of books. I do 
not believe in the influence which comes from perusing 
the books about the lives and characters of men. For 
myself, I have used only one big book. For myself, I 
have had only one great teacher. The book is life lived. 
The teacher is day-by-day experience. — Mus.SOLINI. 



THE NEW SPIRIT OF LEADERSHIP 

(NOTES OF A TALK AT ADYAR BY THE PRESIDENT) 


A S I sit a good deal here in 
this room just going through 
more or less routine work, I am 
becoming increasingly impressed 
by the fact that this particular 
period in the year, and for all of us 
who are living at Adyar, has not a 
little significance and importance. 
I have been trying — of course, this 
is comparatively difficult for me 
because 1 am not expert in 
these matters — to sec clearly what 
“ irons ” need to be placed in the 
fire of the outer world. One by 
one we can pick up these irons, 
but we must not imagine that 
because we have picked up two or 
three, therefore there are no more 
for us to pick up. We have two 
irons in our Theosophical tire on 
which dominant stress has to be 
laid. The one is solidarity within 
The Society, and the other is the 
spread of Theosophical knowledge, 
leading to experience both within 
the Society and without. We 
must be active with those irons all 
the time, and I venture to think that 
we are. Therefore, so far so good. 

But we have also to remember 
that all that is generally and 
perhaps specifically only one aspect 
of the work. There are other 
aspects which need no less respect- 
ful attention, and with regard to 
each there is surely an iron or two 
which we could place in the fire 
of the outer world. 

Now it is very interesting, very 
intriguing, and at the same time 


in a way not a little difficult, to 
try to perceive clearly what exactly 
is needed from the real point of 
view in regard to the present 
situation in the outer world. I have 
been meditating every day, partly 
while going on with everyday work, 
on what is of immediate moment. 
I feel, as far as I can, for a response 
to my gropings, and it becomes 
faidy clear that there are certain 
outstanding duties which those who 
are capable of performing them 
should certainly attempt to fulfil. 

Now, so far as I am able to 
judge, there arc three main activ- 
ities in addition to those specifi- 
cally connected with Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society in 
which it is desirable that those 
inclined should engage, some of us 
in one activity, some in another, 
and some in the third, some, per- 
haps, in more than one : 

First, what we may call the 
prevention of War ; 

Second, the diminution of 
Ignorance ; 

Third, the intensification of 
Beauty. 

• 

So far as the prevention of war 
is concerned the lead ought to be 
taken by a rightly-led British 
Empire. With regard to the dimi- 
nution of ignorance, the world 
system of education* needs drastic 
re-creation. As regards the inten- 
sification of beauty, that is for 
those to initiate and undertake and 
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guide who have a fundamental 
conception of what beauty really 
is. And I can see that in these 
three activities we have practically 
covered, as it were, the immediate 
needs of Will, of Wisdom, and of 
Activity, or however one likes to 
designate the Third Aspect of Life. 

As regards the prevention of 
war : It seems perfectly clear that 
we are heading for war, and that 
Those in authority experience no 
little difficulty in trying to avoid 
a repetition of the debacle of 1914- 
1918. It is perfectly clear that 
statesmen who, for the moment, 
are responsible for national des- 
tinies have not learned the lessons 
of the war, have not in them the 
true spirit of leadership, are the 
slaves of traditions and parties and 
class. A new race of leaders must 
arise, and should first arise within 
this Empire so that to start with 
she may solve in a constructive and 
creative manner her own internal 
domestic difficulties. Our greatest 
dangers are, of course, Ireland, 
which is almost today a disaster, 
and obviously India. Unless Brit- 
ain can put her house in order, 
we shall certainly find ourselves 
on the brink of another catas- 
trophe. It ought to be possible 
for Theosophists, with their know- 
ledge of Theosophy, to declare 
in no uncertain terms in what 
direction a real leader should lead 
the British Empire. Once we, with 
our added wisdom, can sound the 
right note, there will certainly be 
nations to co-operate with Brit- 
ain and to form an adequate 
guarantee against conflict. The 
United States of America will thus 
be afforded an opportunity to co- 
operate with an Empire under- 


standing and earnestly seeking to 
fulfil her duty. 

The same opportunity will with- 
out doubt be open to Holland. 

Germany has her own preoccu- 
pations to solve, before she will be 
able to participate in a great inter- 
national world-movement. May 
she soon, full of her national spirit, 
take her rightful place in helping 
to lead the world to peace and 
prosperity. 

Belgium should be able to co- 
operate without delay. France is 
in more difficult case because she 
has to face very acute economic 
problems, and feels the need to 
concentrate urgently upon her own 
economic situation. But if Britain 
is capable, together with India and 
with Ireland, of setting a great 
example, it would be an example 
in which other nations will be able, 
because of the power of the Em- 
pire, to co-operate. But Britain 
must begin. 

We ought to be able to expect 
from some of the northern coun- 
tries some kind of adhesion. But 
where the difficulty comes in is as 
to knowing whence wc shall derive 
our leaders and with what they 
shall be equipped. If one could 
only obtain an adequate answer to 
that question it would make things 
so much easier. 

1 have not yet discovered the 
note of the new spirit of leadership. 
It will not come from those work- 
ing in existing political parties. It 
will come from some other source. 

I shall hope to make tentative 
suggestions as to the various planks 
of the platform of such leadership 
for discussion and criticism. 

When we come to the question 
of education, we are rather worse 
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off, because we arc imprisoned in 
an utterly and completely futile 
system,. One might almost feel 
inclined to say it is hardly worth 
while to have a school or a college 
nowadays, since it is impossible to 
give to the young students more 
than a fragment of what is right 
education. Still, a fragment is 
better than nothing, and apart from 
that we must hope that through 
our own efforts and those of our 
successors in the educational field 
there will be laid the foundations 
of success for those who will follow 
us in the tilling of the field. VVe 
may at least hope that we are 
sowing seeds, even if there is no 
harvest for us to reap. 

Now in the educational activities 
there are one or two circumstances 
on which we may lay stress. First, 
refinement. Health of the body — 
of course, one takes for granted 
that this is attended to. But 
refinement, courtesy, right appre- 
ciation, character — all these first. 
Second, the spirit of service, with 
which one may associate idealism 
and hero-worship and the religious 
spirit in its largest and widest 
aspect, though set forth in the 
Faith to which the student belongs. 
Right patriotism, right internation- 
alism, good citizenship generally 
— all these are vital. And thirdly, 
the development of the individual 
through craftsmanship ; that is to 


say, through the due expression of 
the creative spirit. Upon this we 
must to no small extent rely for 
the development of the emotional 
nature. All that is now taught in 
the curriculum can rightly but sub- 
serve these higher ends. 

Then we come to the third need, 
namely, the need for the strength- 
ening of the spirit of beauty. That 
is one of the major keynotes of the 
work of The Theosophical Society 
in the present dispensation. It 
needs on the* part of its own 
special votaries a very intimate 
contact with the beautiful, with life 
as life really is and not as it 
appears to be, dimmed and dis- 
torted by the ignorance of human- 
ity. There ought to issue forth from 
The Theosophical Society a great 
quest for the beautiful, and a great 
discovery of the beautiful, members 
of The Society sounding in all possi- 
ble purity the note of the beautiful, 
the note of life as life is, amidst 
that apparent discord of life as life 
seems to be. It is difficult for me 
to understand much of this par- 
ticular department, because I am 
less equipped for its understanding 
than for the understanding of the 
other two activities. But there is no 
doubt whatever that be the other 
activities in which we are engaged 
what they may, emphasis in all 
possible ways must be ‘laid on this 
beauty aspect, on this life aspect. 
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POEMS OF INDRA LAYA 


Straight from the Summer Camp at Indra Laya, 
Orcas Island, come the following verses, which far better 
than any prose letter tell the story. The leader of the 
camp is Mr. Fritz Kunz ; his wife, Dora van Gelder, also 
attends. Orcas Island is a delightful resort off the coast 
of Washington, U. S. A., just below Vancouver. 


REALITY 


Ferns, paths, an old apple orchard, the song of trees. 

Tents hidden in cool shade. » 

Bedding in straw •piles. 

Happy groups loitering in the sun. 

Fragrant odours from the camp kitchen. 

Green tables, food served in granite-ware basins, yellow-jackets in the 
syrup jugs. 

Discussions day and night carried over into dreams. 

Early morning fogs drifting low upon the mountain, comes the sun, the 
wind, racing clouds, blue sky. 

The rhythmic beat of waves against rocky shores, sea-gulls in lazy flight, 
sail-boats. 

Camp fires, smoke in the eyes, moonlight, a story-teller of pirate appear- 
fince, flash-lights in the dark. 

Ice-cold swims, sunburns, mosquitoes. 

A bearded teaclier wearing a peaked hat. 

An elf -like lady sitting in a patch of moss teaching meditators. 

Autos parked here and there, proud of their mileage. 

Good-byes, the last car leaving camp, a swirl of dust : 

Life ; Silence ; Peace. 

L. B. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


A temple, nature-builded. 

As from the hand of God ; 
Walled by slender pine trees. 

Paved with earth's warm sod, 
Groined with swaying branches, 
Roofed by a star -strewn sky, 
F'illed with earth’s sweet music 
As wind and tide drift by. 

Softly shadows gather, 

Bright gleams the sacred fire. 
Filling the air with fragrance. 

Stilling the heart’s desire ; 
Angels shed their blessing . 

Within this hallowed place ; 
Souls find strength and wisdom, 

Through God’s most holy grace. 
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INVOCATION 

O God, O Life, O Beauty of my soul, 

Grant me but one vision of my goal 

That Thou mayst rise within me, calm and still. 

And give me understanding of Thy will. 

Teach, O Thou sage and wisest one, 

That like the daily passing sun 
My ever-beating heart is keeping time 
To the universal throbbing of Thy rhyme. 

Teach that emotion, as the sea 
Whose surface by each passing breeze may be 
Tossed and disturbed, must ever know 
Serene and tranquil silence just below. 

Teach that each living thing is part 
Of Thy all-including, wide •expanding, heart, 

That any of Thy creatures, child or man, 

Who truly wishes to become Thee, can. 

E. E. 


THE FIRST CATHEDRAL 

THE GROVES WERE GOD’S FIRST TEMPLES. 

THEY STILL CAI.L MAN TO WORSHIP AND TEACH IN 
MANY PARADLES. 

NOW LEARN A PARABLE FROM THE REDWOOD TREE. 

HE WAS CENTURIES OLD IN ABRAHAM’S DAY. 

HIS LIFE WAS HALF LIVED WHEN THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM LED THE WISE MEN TO THE INFANT 
SAVIOUR. 

YET HE STANDS HERE IN OUR FORESTS STILL, SPEAKING 
TO ALL WHO HAVE EARS TO HEAR. 

THESE ARE THE THINGS HE TOLD ME — THE SECRETS 
THAT HAVE MADE HIM THE OLDEST OF ALL GOD’S 
LIVING THINGS. 

TO BE CONTENT WITH SMALL BEGINNINGS, FOR HIS 
SEED IS AS TINY AS THE MUSTARD’S. 

TO BE PATIENT WITH SLOW DEVELOPMENT, FOR HE 
GROWS BUT A FEW INCHES A YEAR. 

TO STAND STRAIGHT, FOR ONLY LOW TREES CAN AFFORD 
TO LEAN OR STOOP. 

TO GROW SO TALL AS TO LIVE ALWAYS IN THE SUNSHINE, 
FOR IT’S THE UNDERBRUSH THAT HIDES GOD AND 
THE SUN. 

TO OUTLIVE EVERY HINDRANCE, FOR WHILE FIRE, STORMS 
AND LIGHTNING KILL OTHER TREES, HE SURVIVES 
AND NEVER STOPS GROWING. 

(From a bronze plaque in the Redwood Forest Reservation, U. S. A.) 



CELEBRATIONS AT ADYAR 


THE KING-EMPEROR’S SILVER 
JUBILEE 

Due honour was paid to the King-Emperor 
at the Adyar celebration of his Silver 
Jubilee in the central hall on May 6. His 
Majesty’s Indian portrait was garlanded ; 
as were also portraits of Dr. Besant and 
Bishop Leadbeater, and the statues of 
H. P. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott in the 
background. The President announced 
the course of the programme. 

The ceremony began Svith appropriate 
verses concerning Kingship from the 
Bha^avat Purana^ recited by Dr. Srinivasa 
Murti, with translation and comment tin 
English, pr. Srinivasa Murti read the des- 
cription of an incident in the reign of the 
first Aryan King (Adiraja) Pnthu — a des- 
cription which, he said, was not dissimilar 
to that which they were celebrating today. 

Then followed a short address by 
Shrimati Rukmini Arundale on His 
Majesty’s Sub-Human Subjects,” appealing 
for kindly treatment of all birds and 
animals, which, she claimed, were subjects 
of His Majesty’s kingdom, and entitled to 
the same respect and reverence as human 
beings. 

In the course of her address Shrimati 
Kukmini spoke of the King and Queen as 
splendid and wonderful persons — the King 
as the symbol of the KING OF KINGS and 
the Queen as the symbol of the HEAVENLY 
Queen. She then proceeded : 

“Lady Willingdon, the Vicereine of 
India, has collected money for the allevia- 
tion of suffering in India and is expecting 
to collect lakhs and lakhs of rupees. But 
humanity is rather misguided and ignorant, 
and we do not realise that if we are to help 
the subjects of His Majesty the King, 
then we must help also his subjects in 
the animal kingdom and in all nature. 
In all our ceremonies in India we make 
offering to all the kingdoms of nature, 
because we recognise that happiness cannot 
come to human beings unless we prove 
our love and affection for the beings of 
other kingdoms. I cannot see the Devas 
co-operating with human beings unless we 


give our affection and our happy love to 
the lower kingdoms— to the animals, to 
the birds, and to all creatures which are 
beautiful in life. 

“ Many animals are treated unkindly 
according to immemorial custom, but if 
the immemorial custom brings suffering 
to any of God’s creatures, then the imme- 
morial custom should be abolished. All 
of us who feel for animals must express 
our feelings on their behalf. The King 
speaks in* his Christmas Message to his 
people of his ‘ great and widespread 
family.’ I am sure his Majesty includes 
m this family the non-human creatures. I 
have read in the newspapers a telegram 
from the Bombay Humanitarian League 
requesting His Majesty to sec that the 
Silver jubilee is celebrated in such a 
manner as will enable His sub-human 
subjects to observe it with all freedom. 
It will be a great benefit to India if this 
Humanitarian League continues to prote^;t 
against cruel sports. I sincerely pray that 
if there is any great blessing coming into 
this world today, it will be shared by the 
lower kingdoms, by the animals and the 
birds, especially in India.” 

Dr. Arundale’s closing address on “ The 
Spirit of Kingship ” is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Headquarters was gaily decorated 
with the flags of all nations and at night 
with coloured illuminations, which, seen 
from the Elphmstone Bridge, shed a 
brilliant reflection in the Adyar River. 

In the afternoon the President and 
Shrimati Rukmini were “at home” to 
Adyar residents ; alms were distributed to 
the poor of the neighbour villages ; The 
Olcott Harijan School children were 
entertained at a tea party ; and in the 
evening Mr. Si van, eminent composer of 
Indian music, gave a song recital in the 
Social Hall, Blavatsky Bungalow. It was 
a very loyal and happy day for every one 
at Adyar. 

Celebration at Ahmedabad 

Dr. and Mrs. Solomon gave a party to 
the Ahmedabad Lodge and the Ananda 
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Youth Lodge jointly on May 6. Dr, Solo- 
mon was heartily congratulated on having 
been awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal by 
the King- Emperor. Mr. M. R. Dholakia 
and Mr. Meherjighai M. Raloora also took 
part. Dr. Solomon offered the following 
striking prayer : 

“ May the Supreme King of Kings in 
His mercy preserve the King-Emperor in 
lifCy guard him and deliver him from all 
trouble and sorrow. May He increase 
the spirit of xvisdom and understanding 
in His Majesty's heart and in the hearts 
of all lus counsellors^ that they may up- 
hold the peace of the realms advance the 
welfare of the Commonwealth and deal 
kindly and truly with all men. In his 
days and ours, may our Heavenly Father 
spread the tahcrnacle of peace ov>cr all 
the dwellers on earth and may the Divine 
Plan of the Hierarchy for the closest 
linking of Britain and India be soon 
materialized. Amen'* 

CELEBRATING GREAT SAINTS 

At Atlyar on May 7th the Hindu 
community celebrated the birthday of Shri 
Shankaracharya, the great sage and re- 
former who, in the fifth century B.C., 
supplemented the work of the Buddha 
Gautama, by uniting the various faiths of 
India under a synthesis of Vedic authority. 
According to T. Subba Row ( Esoteric 
Writings) , Shri Shankaracharya was born 
B.C. 510, and satisfactory evidence in 
support of this date can be obtained from 
inscriptions at Conjeevaram, Jagannath, 
Benares and Kashmir ; Patanjali w^as 
his guru, though the Advaitees regard 
Shankaracharya as a far greater teacher, 

A large congregation assembled at the 
Bharata Samaj temple for service at 7 p.m., 
Shri Shankaracharya’s famous hymn to 
Dakshinamurti was recited, as well as 
other stotras. 

On tlie same occasion was also celebrated 
the birth of Shri Ramanujacharya, born 
1017 A.D., and founder of the Visish- 
tadvaita school of philosophy. 

Ramanuja was a religious reformer as 
well as philosopher, and by associating him 
with his earlier life as Jesus of Palestine 
we can account for the intensely devotional 
trend of his philosophy. 

Pictures of both saints were garlanded 
with flowers. 


WHITE LOTUS DAY 

Headquarters celebration of White Lotus 
Day, 1935, followed the traditional pro- 
gramme of the first anniversary com- 
memoration arranged by Colonel Olcott 
in 1892. 

In that year the President-Founder issued 
an Executive Order ” recommending 
that on May the 8th every year a meeting 
should be held at Headquarters com- 
memorating his colleague according to the 
wish expressed in her last Will that some 
of her friends should assemble on the anni- 
versary of her death and read extracts from 
The Light of Asia and The Bhagavad 
Gita. In this “ simple unsectarian, yet 
dignified way,” Colonel Olcott hoped that 
members of the Society throughout the 
wwld would express their loving regard for 
her “ who brought to us the chart of the 
climbing Path which leads to the summit 
of Knowledge.” 

Colonel Olcott ordered that on White 
Lotus Day a “ dole of food ” should he 
given in her name to the poor fishermen 
of Adyar and their families. The Presi- 
dent-Founder’s order was observed on 
this occasion. 

The President delivered an illuminating 
address, likening White Lotus Day to an 
inner mystical organism which sheds its 
purifying fragrance upon the world. (Dr. 
Arundale's address is reproduced else- 
where in this issue.) 

Preceding his address came readings 
from The Bhagavad Gita, by Mr. Sitarama 
Shastri, The Light of Asia, by Shrimati 
Rukmini, The Voice of the Silence, by 
Mrs. Hamerster, and from the writings 
of H. P. B., Col. Olcott, Dr. Besant and 
Bishop Leadbeater respectively by Mr. 
Krishnamurti, Miss Watkin, and Vasant 
and Radha (two Young Theosophists). 

Mrs. Hamerster conjured *^a splendid 
picture of the way in which that warrior 
of warriors and that standard-bearer of 
our great Masters — H. P. Blavatsky — 
fought her battles for the Truth, for 
the conquering of sin, for the uplih of 
humanity, for liberation — a fight which 
will for ever be to us an heroic and 
beautiful example how to fight our battles 
in our own lives for the same Theosophical 
ideals.” 

The Great Hall was festooned, the 
rostrum was spread with lotus blooms, 
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the Founders’ statues were garlanded, 
and gay puja flowers were oflfered with 
reverence before the images of great ones 
“ gone before 

Indian Celebrations 

Many of the Indian Lodges which 
observed White Lotus Day made a point 
of feeding poor people, following the 
example set by the President Founder at 
the first anniversary in 1892. Coimbatore 


Lodge entertained 500 people, Brahma 
Vidya Lodge (Kumbakonum) over 400, 
Triplicane 100, and Sivaganga 700. Other- 
wise the celebrations were very much the 
same, with addresses by prominent speakers 
and readings from The Gita, The Light of 
Asia and The Bible. Reports of cele- 
brations have come in also from Belgaum, 
Nellore, Salem, Cuddalore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and liesant Lodge, Hyderabad, 
Sindh. 


HITTING THE MARK 

C 

“ The man of mere talent hits a mark his contem- 
poraries can see but cannot hit. The great man hits a mark 
they cannot see.”— S chopenhauer. 

GREAT DAYS IN JULY 

July 1. Dominion Day, Canada, 1899. 

2. Jean Jacques Rousseau, essayist, died 1778. 

Joseph Chamberlain, statesman, died 1914. 

Sir Robert Peel, statesman, died 1850. 

4. Independence Day, U.S.A., 1776. 

Garibaldi, Italian liberator, born 1807. 

Swami Vivekananda, reformer, died 1902. 

6. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, playwright, born 1 856. 

7. Sir Thomas More, statesman, beheaded 1535. 

8. John D. Rockefeller born 1839. 

P. B. Shelley, poet, drowned 1822. 

9. Royal assent given to Australian Commonwealth Constitution 1900. 

10. Hadrian, Roman Emperor, died B.C, 138. 

12. Henry D. Thoreau, poet and naturalist, born 1817. 

14. France’s National Day. Taking of Bastille, 1789. 

16. Asadha P'estival (Greenwhich time, 16.0 p.m. India, S.T., 10.30 a.m.) 
18. W. M. Thackeray, novelist, born 1811. 

20. Francesco Petrarch, poet, born 1304. 

21. Belgium’s National Day. 

Robert Burns, poet, died 1796. 

Robert Ingersoll, orator, died 1899. 

24. Alexander Dumas, the elder, born 1802. 

25. Thomas a Kempis, mystic, died 1471. 

Arthur James Balfour, statesman, born 1848. 

26. George Bernard Shaw, born 1856. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, President British Royal Academy (1896-1918), 
died 1919. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, composer, died 1750. 

Robespierre, revolutionist, executed 1794. 

30. H. P. Blavatsky born 1831. 

William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, born 1718. 

31. Ignatius Loyola, founder of Jesuits, died 1556. 

“ Days of Greatness all remind us we can make our own 

Days Great y 



THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


THE PRESIDENTS TWO 
INSISTENCIES 

Address to Indian Federation 

The President (Dr. Arundale), being 
prevented from attending a Convention of 
the Karnataka Federation at Bangalore 
on May 11 12, sent the following letter, 
which was read at the opening session ; 

Dear Brethren : 

Once more karma has intervened, 
and I find myself unable to be with you 
during this week-end for your Federation 
gathering. Evidently, some of rny karmic 
debts have recently been maturing one 
after another, till at last 1 find myself 
living on liquids and confined within the 
four walls of my flat at Headquarters. I 
think I should ha\'e quite definitely come 
but for the cav^eat entered in no uncertain 
language by Dr. Srinivasa Murti, to whose 
care and friendship I owe more than mere 
words can express. 

But be sure that one man’s poison is 
generally another man’s meat. It was 
so in the case of the Central Provinces 
Federation at Akola a few months ago. 
At the last moment I could not go. 
Imperative telegrams demanded either 
myself or a substitute. There was no 
substitute available. I settled down to 
the conviction that the Federation could 
not possibly ever forgive me. Yet, lo and 
behold, the day after the Federation was 
over I received a delightful telegram to 
the effect that as a result of my defection 
at the last moment every delegate felt he 
must strain every nerve in his anatomy 
to make the meetings a success. And 
they were a triumphant success — the public 
meetings themselves, which were anti- 
cipated to be very poor affairs indeed, 
being finely attended and the lectures all 
that could be desired. In fact, Mr. Chip- 
lunkar was in a way glad I failed him at 
the last moment, because he had had so 
far no idea to what heights his fellow 
Federationists could rise in an emergency. 


No, I am not exaggerating. I am telling 
you the plain bare truth, as you are now 
beginning to find out for yourselves. 1 
shall, on Monday or on Tuesday, eagerly 
be awaiting a telegram — I can almost 
word it for you here and now : ** Regret 
your absence but Federation a splendid 
success because of it ” ! 

1 am hoping you will not take advan- 
tage of my offer to send you someone from 
Adyar, but 1 am afraid you will feel that 
you must have* a Bideshi rather than a 
Swadeshi prophet — of these you have in 
fact a specially fine number within the 
ranks of your Federation— so that, being 
foreign, he may the more be honoured in 
Bangalore, be the greater draw. If you 
rise above this temptation you will indeed 
deserve a glorious gathering. But if you 
do not, well, some other time when again 
I may be unable to attend you will run 
the risk and thereby gain a crown of 
satisfaction. 

I suppose I ought to make a sugges- 
tion or two to my fellow-members who 
will have gathered to find fresh stimulus 
to serve Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society. 

First, let me insist that no member, 
no Lodge, of the Society can do better 
work, either for himself or for the smaller 
or larger organism to which he belongs, 
or for India, than to know his Theosophy 
and to spread it far and wide in purity 
and directness. Our Society was founded 
sixty years ago for this supreme purpose, 
though for other purposes too. And we 
weaken it today save as we remain 
constant to the flag which the Masters 
unfurled, I want to see members and 
Lodges throughout the world studying 
our teachings and spreading them. The 
whole world needs Theosophy first, though 
I agree that it also needs Theosophy 
applied. 

Let members and Lodges largely, 
though not entirely, concentrate on the 
basic principles of Theosophy — karma, 
reincarnation, the planes of consciousness, 
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the evolutionary scheme, the super-human 
kingdoms, and other fundamentals — under- 
stand them, discern their presentation in 
Scripture, philosophy, science, and seek 
further knowledge, conscious that only a 
fragment of the veil has been lifted in our 
literature. Let there be regular addresses 
on these subjects, so that an enquirer, and 
still more an individual who joins the 
Society, may find Theosophy in our Lodges 
and students of Theosophy. Most people 
join in order to learn about Theosophy. 
But how many members or Lodges make 
such Theosophy the main theme of their 
activities and j)rogrammes ! 

Second, let me insist 'that with a deep 
understanding of such Theosophy our 
members strive to apply its truths to the 
solving of the problems which the work! 
in its greater ignorance finds so impossible 
of solution. We Theosophists must lead 
the way. We know more. We can give 
more. We can do more. And we must 
not allow ourselves to wonder if we do 
know niore, if we can give more, if we 
can do more, by the fact that the world 
ignores us or perhaps derides us. For 
myself, I know I have more power and 
more insight than the ordinary everyday 
individual, and this is no mere conceit or 
self-satisfaction. It is the plain truth ; 
and it is the plain truth of every Theo- 
sophist if be will be as busy as he can 
about using the power his membership 
opens to his wielding. The world needs 
Theosophy, as 1 have already said. There- 
fore, it needs Theosophists as channels for 
Theosophy ; and you and I are Theo- 
sophists. We must be such channels. We 
must understand well the exact nature of 
the world's needs. We must, as vSpiritual 
physicians, know well the nature of the 
various maladies from which the world is 
suflering. And we must be active about 
trying to help to heal, whether or not the 
world recognises us as regular physicians, 
whether or not the world takes our pres- 
criptions. We may be called quacks. 
But we know we are the very healers the 
world needs, 

1 therefore insist that while we 7nust 
first be students, we must also be practical 
Theosophists, showing that Theosophy 
changes us into better citizens, better 
friends, wiser and more useful members 
of society. 


In these two ways we support the 
Theosophical Movement before the world 
and we strengthen it before the Masters. 
We have enough of fascinating material 
in our classical literature for many years 
of study, for many centuries indeed, and 
for many years of Lodge programmes. If 
we find Theosophy dull, it is we ivho are 
discovering ourselves to be dull. If we 
are no longer finding Lodge meetings 
interesting, it is we who are growing un- 
interesting. If we find we are losing 
keenness in Theosophy, it is we who are 
becoming dull. Let us at least not blame 
Theosophy, or even its mode of presenta- 
tion. Theosophy ever sparkles and scintil- 
lates. But when dull eyes look at it, or 
dull hands hold it, it seems to grow dull 
and leaden. When an individual is alive 
and vital everything is alive and vital — -the 
whole world is sparkling. But if we are 
dead, even though we may not have been 
cremated or otherwise disposed of, then 
everything seems dead, and we blame 
everything but not ourselves. There must 
be no dead members in our Theosophical 
Society. This is why we have Federations 
and gatherings — to make sure that nobody 
is dead, or, if he be dead, remains so. I 
have a feeling that our membership in 
your part of the world is particularly 
alive. There are probably fewer dead 
members to the square mile in your Federa- 
tion than in some other h'ederations. So 
I put before you with confidence my two 
insistencies, which have so much to do 
with Life. I look to all of you to give a 
lead to the Indian Section in re-awakening 
enthusiasm for Theosophy and the Hieo- 
sophical Society just as these have been 
handed down to us by our great prede- 
cessors. 

A world adequately irrigated by Theo- 
sophy in all departments and with a strong 
nucleus of real brotherhood as expressed 
in the Theosophical Society will soon 
shake off its ills and its menaces of ills, 
and we shall move rapidly forward to the 
newer and truer life which so many move- 
ments a^nd individuals are heralding today. 

A Silver Jubilee at Bangalore 

The President’s message was read at 
the Bangalore Convention by Mr. Justice 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar (retired), who 
was seated by the side of a prominently 
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jjlaced and garlanded picture of the 
‘ President that-was-to-have-been,” and it 
was listened to with the deepest apprecia- 
tion. It was a well attended, enthusiastic 
and businesslike conference. There were 
126 delegates present, of whom sixteen 
were ladies — these are record numbers for 
this Federation. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
expressing affection and loyalty to Dr. 
Arundale as President, and the fervent 
hope that he would soon be restored to 
health and strength. Addresses were deli- 
vered by Mr. A. Ranganatham, M. L. C., 
who spoke on “ Theosophy for Ttveryday 
Life ” ; Mr. A. Venkatesiah, Lodge Or- 
ganizer of the Federation, who is seventy 
years young, made an extempore speech 
in Kannada on “ India’s i^egeneration ” 
which made a strong appeal to his audi- 
ence, many of whom knew no English ; 
this was followed by Prof. II, C. Kumar’s 
learned and instructive address on ** The 
Brotherhood of Religions.” In com- 
memoration of the Silver Jubilee orna- 
mental trees, se\'en in number, were 
planted by different hands in the Lodge 
compound. 

An address of welcome which was read 
in Dr. Arundale’s absence indicated that 
the recognition of the autonomy of the 
Karnataka Federation dates from October, 
1926, but its actual inauguration was in 
May, 1910 at the hands of Dr. Besant. 
From the address to the President we 
quote the following passage : 

“ To your unique experience as worker, 
teacher, and speaker, you add a hopeful 
spirit of enthusiasm, a fertility of con- 
structive ideas and a magnetic power of 
enlisting co^ operation, which, coupled with 
your devotion to the lofty ideals and 
constancy to the best traditions of the 
Society, must necessarily ensure successful 
results. We look for great things under 
your leadership ; and as far as lies in us 
we, for our part, shall zealously and loyally 
second your efforts to make Theosophy a 
living reality and the Theosophical Society 
an increasingly active influence for human 
brotherhood and progress.” 

Shrimati Rukmini Arundale was referred 
to as “ a gracious and talented lady. 
Shrimati Rukmini Devi is admired and 
respected everywhere as a shining, example 
11 


of the best type of Indian womanhood, as 
a wise and inspiring leader of Youth, 
and as one who embodies the choicest 
elements of eastern and western art and 
culture.” 

* * * 

Mr. J INARA] ADASA 

After a most successful Australian Con- 
vention Mr. Jinarajadasa left Sydney on 
May 1st for Auckland. Between May 4 
and May 30 Mr. Jinarajadasa’s itinerary 
included Palmerston North, Wellington, 
Christchurch, Dunedin, and back to 
Auckland. 

Our American brethren expected him to 
arrive in San Francisco on June 17 for a 
brief tour under the direction of Miss 
Marie Poutz, ending with his departure 
from New York early in October. Since 
he wishes to include a brief contact in 
Vancouver, a short trip into Mexico and a 
summer school and convention at Wheaton 
in August, his other engagements through- 
out the itinerary are necessarily limited. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa expects to pay a brief 
visit to England in October, before re- 
turning to Adyar. 

In a Press interview Mr. Jinarajadasa 
said he thought Australians would find 
their summer much more bearable if they 
dressed to suit the climate, especially doing 
away with the stiff collar. The Australians 
were rather foolish to cling to the dress 
of their fatheis. Britons in India were 
wearing shorts, and short-sleeved and 
open-neck shirts. 

SOCIAL LIFE AT ADYAR 

In order to increase the social amenities 
of Adyar, the President has approved the 
formation of a HEADQUARTERS SERVICE 
Committee, whose function is to provide 
hospitality, arrange entertainments and 
generally attend to the welfare of residents 
and guests. The chairman of the Service 
Committee is Mrs. Agnes Hamerster. The 
Service Committee consists in fact of three 
sub-committees, namely : 

Entertainment Committee : to 
arrange entertainment for Adyar and its 
residents, all the year round. 

Reception Committee : to look 
after the welfare of residents and guests. 
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Information Bureau Committee : 
to supply information on Adyar, through a 
Practical Information Bureau, and to pro- 
vide well -instructed guides to show visitors 
over Adyar. 

Pleasure and leisure and entertainment 
will be as much part of the future life of 
Adyar as study, research and organisation. 

The social life will be centred in the 
hall of Blavatsky Gardens, close to the 
famous Banyan Tree and opening on a 
large space close by the Adyar River. 
In this hall entertainments will be given 
at regular intervals, drama, music and 
games, with just enough refreshments to 
prevent the evening from becoming “dry 
The hall is furnished with a pianola, a 
gramophone, and a radio set ; and an 
up-to-date reading table is provided Mo 
which residents contribute papers and 
periodicals. 

One of the duties of the Service Com- 
mittee, consisting of both Indian and 
European hostesses, is to welcome new- 
comers, particularly foreign brethren. 

The Information Bureau is accom- 
modated in a room adjoining the Social 
Hall. Adyar is recognised by tourists as 
a showplace of first-class historic interest, 
particularly the Library. Hitherto cice- 
rones have been sent out from Headquarters 
Hall, but in future this service will be 
furnished by the Information Bureau. 

What the Sirius Recreation Club has 
done to bring the residents of the compound 
together at the Tennis Courts, the Hos- 
pitality Committee promises to do m 
cultivating the social virtues. The new 
regime will bring a refreshing element into 
the life at Adyar. It was inaugurated on 
May 25 m the Social Hall with a humor- 
ous and happy speech by Dr. Arundale and 
an entertainment programme by residents. 
* * * 

ADYAR DAY FUND 

The generous sum of Rs. 3,260 or $1,200 
has been receiv3d by the Treasurer at 
Adyar as a gift from the American Section 
to the Adyar F'und. Last year America’s 
donation amounted to Rs. 2,600. This 
year’s amount it is proposed to apportion 
between Headquarters, the Adyar Library 
and the Olcott Free School. 


The American Adyar Fund has been 
contributing to Headquarters since Febru- 
ary, 1922, when, acting upon a suggestion 
from Mine. Manziarly, Mr. Fritz Kunz and 
Dr. Ernest Stone formed the U.S. Adyar 
Committee and worked it for the purpose 
of lightening the financial burden pressing 
on Dr, Besant and a few others. H.P.B. 
once classed Dr. Besant with herself as 
“ paupers with possibilities,” as having 
neither property nor savings and giving 
all that came. Luckily, Dr. Besant said, 
“ I can earn by my lectures and have 
generous friends She was nevertheless 
glad to have America’s generous support 
and each succeeding year was grateful for 
the donation contributed by the American 
brethren. Here are some choice passages 
by Dr. Besant concerning Adyar : 

“ The place of Adyar in the history of 
the Theosophical Society is unique, and 
centuries hence it will still be the spiritual 
centre of the Society. 

“ Looking to the future I can see a 
vision of Adyar becoming one of the great 
religious Centres of the world. 

“ Adyar has been made sacred by the 
presence of the Great F'ounders, the 
Supreme Teachers, who 'dre among the 
guardians of mankind. It has been made 
sacred by countless memories of gratitude 
to Them, of work to spread the teaching 
They revived. And so w^hen we come 
back in other lives we shall find our Adyar 
still lighting the world, shedding its rays 
farther and farther over our globe, drawing 
to Itself a profounder reverence. Shall it 
not he that in such happier times the 
Great Teachers of humanity will again 
walk the paths of the world ? They walked 
it in the olden days. They will walk it 
again, and Adyar shall still be a Centre 
and receive Their blessing.” 

* * 4 

CO-OPERATION IN U.S.A. 

Very great encourgement is given to 
Adyar by telegrams such as the following 
which /cached the President on May 15 : 

Ohio Theosophical Federation Con- 
vention sends greetings to President 
and Rukmini Arundale and Adyar 
workers, promising loyal co-opera- 
tion with the Diamond J ubilee pro- 
gramme. 
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In his reply Dr, Arundale felicitates the 
Ohio brethren on their National President 
and National Secretary, two of the finest 
and ablest workers in the Theosophical 
Society,” who, though at present pre- 
occupied with work at Wheaton Head- 
quarters will, he hopes, become able to 
contact personally the various parts of 
the Section. Their efficiency in the 
business affairs of the Section, their 
devotion to Theosophy, and their undoubted 
organising capacity are of the very highest 
order, as I am sure you all realise,” 
comments the President. 

* * * 

EUROPEAN FEDERATION 
CONGRESS 

The provisional jirogramme of the 
European Federation Congress to be held 
at Amsterdam, July 24 to July 30, devotes 
two mornings, Friday and Saturday, to a 
discussion on Practical Brotherhood in 
Politics, Science, Education, Fieligion, 
Business, Art. The Sunday afternoon is 
given to a symposium, Whither Europe ?” 
which in the present confused condition 
of European politics should be a most 
provocative and profitable discussion. The 
President of the Congress, Professor 
Marcault, will sum up the proceedings on 
the morning of Monday the 29th. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICAN SECTIONS 

An event of great importance to Theo- 
sophy in Soutli Africa was the combined 
Convention of the two Sections — South 
African with headquarters at 1 )urban and 
Central South African centred at Pretoria 
— which was held at Durban on April 
20th. Eleven members from Pretoria spent 
a happy day with our brethren at Durban, 
It was agreed unanimously to form a 
Federation Board, consisting of the two 
General Secretaries and one other member. 
This Board will act as a unifying factor, 
and closer co-operation between the two 
Sections will be effected. This, we all 
feel, is a big step in the right direction. 
We hope many good things will result 
from it, such as a joint magazine and 
occasional combined Conventions. 

M. CiLLIE, 
President* 


A STALWART PASSES 

All who know Miss Lilian Edger, 
M.A., will send sympathy to her and to 
Mrs. E. G. Hemus, of Auckland, on the 
passing of their sister, Mrs. Marion 
Judson, on the 16th of April, in her 86th 
year. Mrs. Judson was attracted to Theo- 
sophy in 1893, when she met Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley, who was lecturing in New Zea- 
land. About 1899 Mrs. Judson transferred 
from the original Auckland Branch (since 
disbanded) to the H. P. B. Lodge, Auck- 
land, for which she lectured, m face 
of extraordinary •difficulties. From 1900 
to 1905 she lived with her husband in 
the bush on the western slopes of the 
Wciitakeres, and to deliver her Sunday 
evening lecture she had to walk about six 
miles over the mountains to Waikumete, the 
nearest railway station, and take the train 
into Auckland, returning next day. During 
this period she and Mr. J. H. Simpson 
collaborated in the indexing of the third 
volume of The Syecrct Doctrine, the 
index being printed on thin paper loose 
leaves which were pasted in the current 
edition. 

In 1905 Mrs. Judson joined Miss Edger, 
in Benares, where she remained until 1909, 
editing Theosophy in India very ably, and 
reported Dr. Besant’s addresses at Benares 
to the Kasi Tattwa Sabha. Under the 
guidance of Upendranath Basu, General 
Secretary, she selected from many 
issues of Prasnottara the most interesting 
replies to questions and typed them out 
with a view to publication, but this has 
been delayed for lack of funds. Mrs. 
judson was elected Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the Nelson Lodge, New Zealand, 
and held this office until elected President 
in 1917. After eighteen months spent 
with Miss Edger in Darbhanga she 
returned to Auckland in 1921, and con- 
tinued her Theosophical^ studies until a 
year or two ago. During these years she 
was also working for the Women’s Christ- 
ian Temperance Union, being Superinten- 
dent of the Peace Department. She was 
also an active member of the League of 
Nations Union in Auckland. 
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OVERHAULING THE 
MACHINERY 

Mr. Philip Brocklesby, Conisburgh, 
Yorkshire, England, in reply to the 
President’s Questionnaire makes, among 
numerous suggestions, the following : 

Progressive Thought and Activity : 
National Societies should form committees 
for collecting and collating the latest 
psychological theories of their own lands : 
criticise and annotate with reference to 
what 1 call the “ Marcault Psychology 
Adyar to receive their work' and edit it. 
From the result recommend the most 
suitable books for study by the Lodges, 
requesting that any special ideas that 
catch the imagination of a Lodge be re- 
corded and forwarded to its own National 
Society. 

Effective Leadership : Beware of stran- 
gulation by Tradition. Do not build 
pedestals for defunct leaders. The genera- 
tion that follows may worship them. 
Remember that Death preserves the fluidity 
of Life, that the old forms die in order 
that the new forms may live. 

Seizing Opportunities : The Society 
should not seek to seize opportunities. 
It should be something more balanced 
than an opportunist. So long as each 
member seeks to become a perfect channel 
for Life, there is no need to seek to impress 
others with the worthwhileness of Theo- 
sophy ; it becomes self-evident. 

World Problems : How can The Theo- 
sophical Society as such solve the world’s 
problems when not one per cent of its 
members have solved their own ? The 
sole reason we incarnate is to solve our 
own problems. When those are resolved, 
the world problems cease to exist. To 
seek to solve another’s problems is sure 
proof we have not solved our own. 

The Work of^. a Lodge : The Lodge 
should be an open centre for the philo- 
sophically inclined to meet congenial 
companions, without the question of 
membership entering in. Leave the ex- 


ternal manifestation of membership to 
follow the inner reality. 

* * 

THE DOUGLAS SOCIAL 
CREDIT PROPOSALS 

It was with pleasure that I found Col. 
Normand had replied with a letter in your 
issue of March, 1935, to my letter publish- 
ed in your issue of November, 1934. 

It seems to me very reasonable that 
such a sincere supporter of the Douglas 
scheme as Col. Normand appears to be, 
should expect to explain my objection 
to the “ Theorem of A plus B ” by the 
suggestions he makes regarding the basis 
of my views. When he remarks for 
instance that 1 have probably ‘‘ read or 
heard only those critics who have attempt- 
ed to disprove Douglas ”, he expresses a 
view which might be expected in the 
circumstances, although it happens to be 
incorrect. If a personal note may be 
excused I have given far more attention 
to Douglas adherents than to opponents 
of the scheme, and practically none to 
the latter before my present conclusions 
were formed. Starting some years ago 
to examine the Douglas proposals sym- 
pathetically, I soon suspected the Theorem 
of A plus B of being fallacious, but 
proceeded with more Douglas literature 
till satisfied I had understood correctly. 
In September 1933 I distributed as widely 
as I could among those interested in these 
questions, a paper thoroughly analysing 
the Theorem in simple mathematical 
terms, and by no one were my arguments 
disproved. Unfortunately the paper is 
rather long, but it is not even necessary 
to quote it, for I later noticed most of 
the same arguments used in principle by 
well known writers and speakers. 

I am obliged to Col. Normand for 
mentioning the chief criticisms of Douglas 
written* during the last two years and 
the replies, for although I have not read 
either of the criticisms, I feel sure they 
will prove helpful to any readers who find 
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themselves in doubt. I have read and 
would recommend the reply of Major 
Doliglas jto Prof. Copland, The New and 
Old Economics ; in this I have found an 
entire failure to justify the Theorem. Of 
the two debates mentioned I read an 
account of the first, and the facts un- 
doubtedly are with Mr. Hawtrey. 

When Col. Normand goes on to say 
w'ithout fear of contradiction by anyone 
who has followed both criticism and reply, 
that the “ A plus B Theorem ” has never 
yet been refuted, he takes up the usual 
Douglas line of argument. It has been 
refuted repeatedly, and the usual reply has 
been a mere reassertion. As I said m my 
previous letter, it is not possible in a few 
lines to refute the Theorem without 
leaving loopholes for misunderstanding on 
the pait of those who wish to go on 
believing it sound, but a simple statement 
of the case was presented in a few news- 
‘paper articles by Geofirey Crowthcr (News- 
Chronicle, May, 1934). 

1 am frankly puzzled as to why Cob 
Normand should regard as astounding my 
statement that “ the deficiency of pur- 
chasing power which does exist is small 
compared to the supposed deficiency which 
forms the basis of the Douglas Proposals ”, 
but it seems natural enough that a believer 
in the Theorem should assure me so 
enthusiastically how “ it is just this actual 
and inevitable deficiency which the Douglas 
proposals set out to remove ”. From my 
point of view the facts are simply these. 
If we take as a statement of the Theorem 
that given in Credit Power and Democracy^ 
by Major C. H. Douglas, second edition, 
pp. 21-22, then the suggested deficiency of 
purchasing power due to and equal to the 
sum of B payments, and needing to be 
made up in some supplementary way, 
does not exist either theoretically or 
practically. On the other hand, other real 
causes of a deficiency smaller in amount 
have been pointed out by Major Douglas 
and others. To Col. Normand and others 
who find difficulty in appreciating this view 
I cannot do better than repeat the advice 
given in my previous letter, i, e., trace 
the whole process of the production of 
goods, in terms of all the cash items 
involved from the original source, the- 
solid, liquid, and gaseous matter of the 
earth, or briefly from land. 


Finally, I do not wish to appear as 
necessarily an opponent of all the economic 
suggestions put forward under the Douglas 
scheme, but I consider that any scheme 
which is based, even in part, upon the 
“ Theorem of A plus B ” must be regarded 
as unsound. 

England W. A. Chitson 

♦ t t 

The interesting letter on ** The Douglas 
Theory ” in the May number of The 
Thhosophist raises a point to which 
attention should be given much more 
prominently by the New Economists. 

The natural course for a friend to take 
when first hearing about the National 
Dividend, is to make a hasty calculation 
of 30/- X 52 X 40,000,000 (I write for 
England) and he arrives at the approxi- 
mate total of /^3, 200,000,000 and quite 
reasonably asks “ WHERE IS the money 
coming from ? ” 

Mad the “ flow ” of money been previ- 
ously explained, the question would not 
have been necessary. 

Presuming the total of the weekly 
payments for both National Dividend and 
National Discount to be say, 1 20,000,000, 
most of this sum would be back in the 
National Credit Office — via the retailer, 
producer and the banks — for Cancellation 
and Re-Issue, in 10 to 15 days. 

The transactions in England and Wales 
which passed through the London Clearing 
House in 1930 are given in the Macmillan 
Report as M ;^65,000. 

The total money —coins, bank notes and 
financial credit, is round about M £2,350 ; 
this would roughly give a circulation 
period of 27 days. But the National 
Dividend and Discount Would doubtless 
circulate much quicker. The weekly wage 
is mostly spent within a few days of 
receipt. 

In the wonderful rock gardens at our 
leading flower shows, where water comes 
tumbling down in falls,' rapids and rippling 
streams, we have an excellent example of 
this process of circulation. Possibly but 
2000 or 3000 gallons of water may be in 
use ; it is the same water, circulating 
by pumping back to the head of the 
waterfall. 
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So with the money for the National 
Dividend and Discount ; it would be the 
same money, flowing from, and returning 
to, its source. 

Walter M. Dimblebv 
2P, Craven Roady 
Reading, England. 

* * * 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

In an address 1 gave in Belfast, last 
Sunday night, on “ The Masters : Who 
Are They ? I informed the audience 
that it was about fifty years ago since I 
first heard of the Masters, and it is within 
a few years of that time 1 ha\^e been in 
the Theosophical Society. • 

In tlie Pall Mall Budget y edited by 
W. T. Stead, which I read in a public 
reading room, I came across an obscure 
paragraph stating that a Colonel Okott 
had come in contact with a Brotherhood 
of remarkable men in the East- the 
Mahatmas he called Them —and that 
between each member of the Brotlierhood 
and the others there was a magnetic link, 
which was of such a nature that by 
sounding a bell -like note, one could attract 
the attention of another. 

In later years, Theosophical literature 
began to make its appearance in an ever 
increasing stream. 1 read with interest 
what those had to say, who had been 
brought into contact more or less direct 
with one or more members of the Brother- 
hood. But nothing that I read or heard 
mattered so much as the influence or 
magnetism, call it what you will, that 
was realized and remained more or less 
with the first discovery of information 
concerning TheiV existence. 

1 am a little bit proud, I think, to be 
able to say that the first Theosophist ever 
1 met and shook hands with and spoke to, 
was Mrs. Be.sant herself, and that was on 
a railway-platform where I was waiting 
for her. * 

(Rev.) John Barron 

Ballyhemlin Manse, 

Bally waiter, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 

March 4, 1935 


ECONOMIC THEORIES 

The correspondence appearing in your 
pages on economic theories ought, I think, 
to be followed by clearly written articles on 
these theories, Communism, Social Credit, 
and so on. Throw the magazine open for 
a whole year to thorough investigation 
from every angle. Does not the second 
object of the Theosophical Society centre 
round comparative religion, philosophy and 
science ? Surely Economics is a science, 
and the study of all branches of it, com- 
parative ? Our spiritual search should in- 
clude a way out of our present poverty and 
stupidity. Does not a Upanishad declare 
that “ Brahman is Food ” ? Let us face up 
to facts. We have enormous [)roduction ; 
we have power to increase production per- 
haps fourfold ; we have less and less chance 
for human labour ; we have vast armies of 
unemployed as a consequence ; we have de- 
grading, soul -destroying poverty, menace 
of war, spiritual and physical exhaustion 
knit togethei ; w'e waste and destroy what 
Nature gives us- - not through vniousness 
but through some economit' delusion, sowe- 
where ; we love death more than vve love 
life ; we are full of platitudes while men 
are in anguish. H. P. B. in The Key to 
Theosophy spoke in approval of Edw^ard 
Bellamy. He was the only economist she 
knew anything about. If she were with us 
to-day would she not urge on us the duty 
of seeking an end of semi star\ation while 
the world’s granaries are breaking down 
with their loads of good things ? Let 
future generations says of the Theosophical 
Society : Those Theosophists did their 

share to create a new civilisation not only 
in the religious sense, but in the human 
as well.” 

E. V. Hayes 

{Editor's Note. — Hardly an issue passes 
but the economic situation is discussed in 
these columns. The Editor welcomes 
articles and correspondence which have 
constructive purpose and value.] 

* * * 

< FRESH START 

At the age of sixteen, while still at 
school, I chanced one day upon an 
article in Chambers' Encyclopaedia en- 
titled “ Theosophy ” and written by Annie 
Besant. I was keenly interested and sought 
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further information, eventually securing a 
copy of a little green book also called 
Theosophy and by Annie Besant, which 
formed part of a series published by Jacks, 
London. This book, though compressed 
in style and somewhat technical, struck me 
with the overwhelming force of illumina- 
tion. I knew at once that what I read 
therein was true. 

From that time onward I became im- 
mersed in Theosophy. I wrote to the 
headquarters of the Society in England. 
1 ordered large quantities of books which 
1 devoured with ever- increasing zest. 1 
absorbed everything 1 read with the fanat- 
ical fervour of a devotee. While my school- 
fellows were fighting, playing the gramo- 
phone, or reading sporting and dramatic 
news, I was earnestly studying the qualifi- 
cations for Arhatship. 1 imagined that I 
would reach that stage without undue 
delay. I began to regard myself as an 
advanced soul, steeped in the Ancient 
Wisdom, and to despise my friends and 
relations accordingly. My character, how- 
ever, showed no signs of improvement. 1 
grew more priggish and egotistical, and 
my moods became so peculiar tliat I believe 
fears were entertained as to my sanity. 
But 1 did not care. 1 was happy in my 
ivory tower, looking down from time to 
time with pity and contempt upon the 
petty actnities of the ignorant non-theo- 
sophical world below me. I joined the 
Society in December, 19J5, and the Order 
of the Star some days later. I went to 
Ommen in 1926. Then I began to travel 
and to study and to be touched by the 
fresh winds of life. The cotton wool in 
which I had wrapped myself began to un- 
wind. I still retained, unassailably rooted 
in the depths of my being, the basic Theo- 
sophical view of the world, but I began 
little by little to realize the utter unreality 
of all my vaunted spiritual achievement. 
I had achieved nothing. On the contrary, 
1 had much to un-achieve. 1 was daunted 


for a while by this realization, but then 
the circumstances of my outward existence 
became so complicated and pressing and 
experiences crowded in upon me so rapidly 
that Theosophical study receded into the 
distant background and became a half- for- 
gotten phantom. 1 soon ceased to make 
any effort whatsoever to follow the Theo- 
sophical path as outlined by those to whom 
I had looked up with so much enthusiasm 
and reverence. My spasmodic attempts at 
vegetarianism faded away. I drank alcohol 
whenever I felt inclined. I abandoned 
attempts at concentrated meditation and 
allowed spiritual matters to occupv less 
and less of my-' time. I gradually lost all 
control over my thoughts and emotiens. 
My life seemed to possess no direction or 
pairpose beyond an ever-present desire for 
personal comfort at the lowest cost. My 
shifting caprices, always dominated by 
that longing for prominence and ease 
which were my dual ambitions, led me 
into every kind of hypocrisy. I compro- 
mised with my soul until 1 began to 
wonder whether my Star, to which I still 
feebly tried to hitch a wagon, had not been 
extinguished. But I never really feared. 
Theosophy was greater than I had dreamed 
and had not failed me. It came into my 
life with blinding force and upset my 
personality completely. I caught at it to 
embrace it and even as I felt it in my 
arms it seemed to escape. My pursuit of 
It, being purely selfish, led me m the wrong 
direction. My spiritual struggles, my dark 
nights of the soul, had been unieal because 
begotten of the phantasmagoria of my 
boundless conceit. I am now at the bottom 
of the ladder again, but I am left with the 
priceless treasure that is not illusion and 
nothing can ever take away : The know- 
ledge that there is One all-embracing eternal 
ever-present Life, and that nothing really 
matters but This. 

Peter Sedgwick, 
Colon, Panama, 



YOUTH TO YOUTH CAMPAIGN 


YOUNG THEOSOPHISTS 
ACTIVITY 

The President of the All-India Federation 
of Young Theosophists (Sbriniati Riikmini 
Arnndale) is promoti% through The 
Young Thcosophist a Youth to Youth 
Campaign to harness the Y’outh Spirit 
to the world’s problems.” The campaign 
is to be made effective not only in 
India, but among Young Theosophists 
all over the world. 1'he purpose is to 
bring Theosophical Youth in touch with 
Youth outside The Society, and secondly 
to make a definite contribution to the 
solution of tiie world’s problems. Among 
the publications immediately proposed are : 

1. A series of leaflets on “ The Value 
of Tlieosophy to Youth,” and other 
Theosophical teachings, for example Re- 
incarnation, Karma, The Existence of the 
Masters, Occultism, etc. 

2. A series of articles in The Young 
Thcosophist setting forth “ What Is Youth 
Thinking About ? ” : society youth, college 
youth, anti-war j^outh, everyday youth. 
What arc youth’s difficulties, dissatisfac- 
tions, remedies, desires ? What are the 
most significant dates in history ? The 
most catastrophic events in history ? Who 
have been the greatest contributors to 
civilization in the fields of art, philosophy, 
statecraft, occultism, religion, education, 
war, leisure, seershiji, international brother- 
hood, inter-kingdom brotherhood, and so 
on. What is the matter with the Press, 
the picture houses, theatres, education, 
food, dress, the jiornc, citizenship ? 

If it can make a vital contribution to the 
amelioration of conditions in the com- 
munity and national life, the Young Theo- 
sophist Movement might become a very 
valuable thing. Here, at any rate, is an 
opportunity for Yc^uth to understand Youth 
and its problems. Shrimati Rukmini is 
heading the campaign, and hopes it will 
spread to Young Theosophists in other 
countries, of whom she knows so many. 


UNITING WORLD YOUTH 

A movement to link up youth all over 
the world has been inaugurated by Miss 
Jean Glen-Walker, Theosophical lecturer 
and organiser, who travels extensively in 
Mid- European countries. Her aim is to 
get youth T. S. Lodges to work not only 
together but “ with Youth in every depart- 
ment of life,” so as to aid in the “ work 
of reconstruction and bring in the ideals 
of the new age.” She invites the youth 
of the Theosophical Society to unite in a 
world movement for the welfare of Youth, 
for “ a strong centre of united youth m the 
Society should have a far reaching influ- 
ence both inside and outside the Society.” 

Miss Glen Walker has already formed 
(in 1934) two Lodges for Youth, Lodge 
Arundalc and Lodge Rukmini at Zagreb 
in Yugoslavia, which will work on special 
lines : the Arundale Lodge will study 
Dr. Arundale’s messages to Youth and 
attempt to apply these to daily life, the 
main object being to spread the ideals and 
influence of The Theosophical Society to 
non-members ; Lodge Rukmini is devoted 
to the study of (l) Art, Music and Beauty ; 
(2) Theosophy ; (3) World Conditions and 
Problems — unemployment, w'^ar, crime, in- 
sanity, and the discussion of science and 
inventions, and political ideals and their 
constructive value. 

Miss Glen 'Walker has addressed a letter 
to youth leaders in many countries, seeking 
their co-operation in this effort to unite 
youth throughout the world. To the youth 
of Australia and New Zealand, “where you 
have the pioneer spirit and fire of enthusi- 
asm,” she suggests that someone should 
WTite a quarterly letter to be circulated 
among the Youth Lodges in the West, 
regarding (l) Methods for forw^arding youth 
ideals ; (2) Progressive methods m educa- 
tion, art, crime, medicine, etc. ; (3) Youth’s 
experiments and practical application of 
Theosophical teachings. 

The letters should be sent direct to 
Mrs. Leins, 12 Gloucester Place, London, 
W. 1. Miss Glen- Walker adds : “ It is 
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possible that your letter will be sent at 
once to Yugoslavia and there translated 
into German, Croatian and Serbian. A 
copy will be sent also to Roumania and 
there translated into Russian, Roumanian, 
German, French and Hungarian. In time 
we may be able to organize a Youth 
Bulletin with letters from all over the 
world, linking up Youth in its idealism and 
fiery enthusiasm for World Reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Miss Glen-Walker encloses details of 
the organisation of the South African 
Youth Movement, founded by Mr. Geoffrey 
Hodson. 

YOUTH AND CIVIC SERVICE 

The positive need for young people to 
step in and seize their opportunities in 
local and national government was stressed 
by the Mayor of Richmond, Thames 
Valley, (England) in an able address which 
he delivered at the annual civic service 


of the Richmond Brotherhood in St. Paul’s 
Church in April. 

In appealing to the young people to 
take some interest in the civic work of the 
town, the Mayor said many people sought 
pleasure, but he believed that if they gave 
up more time to societies which worked for 
the benefit of other people in the town they 
would become far more happy ; the benefit 
to the country would be incalculable. 
More young men were wanted on the 
Council and in Parliament ; some elderly 
men were necessary, but some young men 
full of energy and keenness, who would take 
a few risks so that we could get somewhere, 
would be very desirable. 

Dr. L. Church, President of Richmond 
College, in an inspiring address, said that 
citizenship must extend beyond municipal 
borders. He was rather tired of following 
the lead of politics ; Brotherhoods and 
Christian Churches of all shades of opinion 
should at least be leaders in all questions 
that affected the morals of the world. 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY 

WHAT THE WESTERN SECTION NEEDS 

II 


A generous Bombay friend has made 
a donation to the Adyar Library large 
enough to purchase the first list of needed 
books which Mr, Hamerster (curator of 
the western section) published in our June 
issue, Mr, Hamerster writes further : 

For the first instalment of this series, I 
refer the reader to the June number of 
The Theosophist, page 299, especially 
to the introduction preceding the list of 
books, which we hope some generous- 
hearted well-wisher will supply to the 
Adyar Library. And here follows the 
second list : 

11. Under No. 5 of the first list I 
mentioned Sir Arthur Eddington’s The 
Nature of the Physical World, Mean- 
while there has appeared a sequel to it in 
12 


a series of lectures delivered by him at 
Cornell University, and published by the 
Cambridge University Press (price 10/6), 
under the title of New Pathways in 
Science, The book contains the result 
of Sir Arthur’s further study of modern 
science and of the philosophical outlook 
to which it has led in his mind. 

12. Under Nos. 4 and 6 I also men- 
tioned Sir James Jeans’s Through Space 
and Time, and Professor Whitehead’s 
Adventures of Ideas,* I take this op- 
portunity to emphasise the importance of 
these books, as revealed by the former 
passing now through its 23rd thousand, 
and the latter through its 3rd reprint. 
The price of the first is 8/6 and of the 
second 12/6. 
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13. To keep to science for the time, 

I will also beg for Albert Einstein’s The 
World as I See It. 

14. Also for The Frustration of 
Science^ by Sir Daniel Hall and six other 
writers, with a foreword by Professor Soddy 
(price 3/6). Sir Arthur Keith writes of it : 

There is no need to commend this book. 
Something is far wrong with the scheme 
of things when we ha\^e to destroy food 
and then seek for a remedy in the reduction 
of the birth-rate. Let the public read 
what Masters of Science have to say on 
the matter.” Really, this seems to be a 
book of the greatest actuality. 

15. We turn now to psychology, 
animal as well as human, and start by 
noting E. S. Russell’s book on our 
“ dumb and speechless ” brethren, entitlt'd 
The Behaviour of Animals (price 10/6). 
It announces itself modestly as “an in- 
troduction to its study ”, but a reviewer 
calls it “ an excellent summary of the 
existing knowledge of animal behaviour.” 
Wc need such summaries andsur\eysof 
special bodies of kno\\ ledge in our Librarj^ 

16. Another animal book is Dr. Ray- 

mond L. Ditmar’s Confessions of a Scien- 
tist (New York, 15/-). “ The writer has 

charge of the reptiles in the New York 
Zoo, and is a kind of chaperone for all its 
beasts. The assets of a keeper are obser- 
vation, humour and pluck. Read the 
story of the mamba, a poisonous snake, 
of the 24 tarantulas, and the vampire,” 
writes an appreciative bookman. 

17. A popular book on human psycho- 
logy is Dr. Raymond B. Cattell’s Your 
Mind and Mine. It is “an account of 
psychology for the inquiring layman and 
the prospective student,” as the sub-title 
tells us. “ Charmingly written, easy to 
read ”, testifies a reader. That is what 
we want. (Price 7/6). 

18. Under Nos. 9 and 10 of the former 
list I asked for a subscription to Baconiana 
and for the Arden or The New Cambridge 
edition of Shakespeare. I must correct the 
last item. What> I meant was The Cam- 
bridge (without the adjective New) edition, 
constantly reprinted by Macmillan & Co, 
in nine volumes. To these items I now 
add the very avaricious request for Ellis, 
Heath and Spedding’s edition of Bacon's 
Works in seven volumes and Spedding’s 


Life and Letters of Francis Bacon, also 
in seven volumes. I think they can be 
had nowadays only from an antiquarian 
bookshop. A more modest request is 
Bacon’s Philosophical Works ^ collected 
from Spedding’s edition, and published 
separately by Robertson in one volume. 

I will finish this instalment with the 
information that the Adyar I^ibrary ac- 
quired last month two books by purchase. 
The first is the 2nd edition of Professor 
McDougall’s The Energies of Men^ ** a 
study of the fundamentals of Dynam- 
ic Psychology ”. The book is ‘ likely 
to be my last book on psychology,” 
the old Professor informs us, and is an 
endeavour to present in one volume of 
moderate compass the most essential parts 
of the author’s larger works, Outline 
of Psychology (l0/6) and Outline of 
Abnormal Psychology (15/-), which the 
Adyar Library cannot count among its 
possessions. 

The second book acquired is A Picture 
Book of Evolution, adapted from the 
work of the late Dennis Hird by Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral C. M. Beadnell, with a 
foreword by Sir Arthur Keith. 1'he Pro- 
fusion of pictures with very condensed text 
makes it an admirable book for illustrating 
lectures on evolution by projecting the 
pictures through an episcope on to the 
screen, for all the audience to see. Has 
not Pope or another said that the eyes are 
better teachers than the ears. Lecturers 
should perhaps keep this more in mind. 

It is evident from the last two para- 
graphs that the Adyar Library is very 
frugal in its purchases. In this connec- 
tion I want to let readers know that we 
abstain from the purchase of any of the 
books mentioned in these monthly lists 
for six months after their publication in 
Thk Theosophist. That will give our 
prospective donors ample time to decide 
and let us know which books they will 
eventually bestow on the Library. These 
we will publish immediately in The 
Theosophist, as well as those which we 
will acquire ourselves after the period of 
six months. 

All the books in the lists not thus 
mentioned as having been acquired, by 
donation or by purchase, remain open, of 
course, for donation. 

A. ]• H. 



ENTRE NOUS 


THE KING EMPEROR’S “SUB- 
HUMAN SUBJECTS” 

We are intrigued by the following resolu- 
tion which early in May was telegraphed 
by the President of the Bombay Humani- 
tarian League to the King- Emperor : 

“ On behalf of Bombay Humanitarian 
League, most respectfully beg to convey 
our heartiest greetings to His Majesty on 
the occasion of Silver Jubilee celebration. 
Also beg leave most respectfully to appeal 
to His Majesty on behalf of the human- 
itarians in India to issue instructions to 
those responsible for Silver Jubilee festiv- 
ities to celebrate this auspicious occasion 
in such manner as can enable all human 
and sub-human subjects of His Majesty 
to observe it with all freedom ; that such in- 
humane festivities as that of public ox- 
roasting be discouraged, and it is humbly 
requested that His Majesty be pleased to 
express their desire to the public to refrain 
from such practices which involve cruelty 
to dumb animals who form a part of His 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

Probably none but a Theosophist would 
have used the happy expression, “ Sub- 
human subjects of His Majesty ”. How 
will our constitutional pandits in England 
like it ? Will they object that no sooner 
have they dealt with “ \^otes for women,” 
than another campaign is afoot for “ Votes 
for sub-human subjects ” — nothing less 
than votes by animal suffragists- — gaols 
for sub-human suffragists — breaking of 
windows, slashing of pictures and smashing 
of heads, de-hatting or de- turban ing of 
Cabinet Ministers and so on, not to mention 
forcible feeding. The humane cry of the 
eighteenth century was the rights of 
man ” ; the rights of women were conceded 
in the nineteenth, and the rights of animals 
is a civilizing battle-cry for the twentieth. 
The right treatment of animals is one of 
the world’s progressive causes, and it is 
one way of making India — and no less 
every other country in the world — great. 

* * * 


‘‘THERE GOES GOD!” 

There is a remarkable individual, a full- 
blooded Negro in the United States of 
America, who is attracting a great deal of 
attention. He is called “ Father Divine ” 
and proclaims himself to be the revelation 
of God. “ There goes God ”, his followers 
say as he passes. Among the Negro 
people and also on some whites he is 
having a remarkable effect. He is said to 
have raised tli3 dead. From his New 
York centre his influence is felt in remote 
corners of the earth, from Germany to 
South Africa. His following in Harlem 
(llie Negro quarter of New York) runs 
into several hundred thousand, although 20 
millions are claimed throughout the world. 
An American F. T. S. writes : “ As far 
as one can judge, ‘ Father Divine ’, the 
Negro evangelist, has extraordinary psychic 
powers. He claims to be the Deity in 
person, the first Person of the Trinity, 
and his disciples proclaim him as such 
with no qualifications. One of the most 
striking features is that he claims to have 
the power of materializing any amount of 
money needed. There is never any appeal 
made, yet there seems to be an unlimited 
amount available in his treasury. Hund- 
reds of poor people are fed free every day 
and much good appears to have been done 
among down-and-outers, criminals and 
drink and drug addicts. The meetings are 
along the ‘camp-meeting ’ type. They begin 
with a large feast. Most of the food — 
which IS not vegetarian — is supposed to be 
materialized when he is present in person 
and sometimes when he is not. The meeting 
consists of talks explaining.why he is God 
and what will happen to disbelievers, 

‘ testimony ’ from converts, singing, shout- 
ing, rhythmic stamping and clapping and 
wild shouts of * E'ather Divine is God *. 
Some sensitive people who visited these 
meetings became so ill by sensation in the 
solar plexus that they had to leave. There 
seems to be some analogy between the 
methods of ‘ Father Divine ’ and the Deity 
of the Old Testament, even to the ‘ smiting 
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of enemies *, for it is reported that a judge 
of an American Court died suddenly three 
days after sentencing * Father Divine’ to 
imprisonment and fine. The best point 
about this amazing movement is that 
hungry people are fed and criminals are 
reformed. The religious expression is of 
a kind in which Negroes have always 
indulged, and which appears to suit their 
type of body and mind, but such terrific 
violence of emotion and such primitive 
forms of worship as are witnessed at his 
revival meetings in Harlem are hardly 
suited to the temperament or the vehicles 
of evolved and sensitive people 

ALWAYS ON DUTY 

It reminds us of some of the world’s 
great people, who are today no less inces- 
santly working and no less accessible, to 
read the following story of the Emperor 
Ashoka told by Jawaharlal Nehru in a 
volume of letters written to his daughter. 
Ashoka was always ready for public busi- 
ness. “ At all times and at all places,” 
the Emperor gave orders, “ whether I am 
dining or in the ladies’ apartments, in my 
bedroom or in my closet, in my carriage 
or in my palace gardens, the official 
reporters should keep me constantly in- 
formed of the people’s business.” If any 
difficulty arose, a report was to be made 
to him immediately, “ at any hour and at 
any place,” for, he says, “ work I must 
for the commonweal.” 

* * * 

MAN, PROTECTOR INSTEAD OF 
KILLER 

Seven years ago, so the story is related 
by Mrs. William Weigmann of Glenwood, 
Girl Scout leader, her brother, Charles 
Carroll, rescued a little fawn from a dog 
that was chasing it. He brought the 
animal to his home in Indian Lake Village, 
U.S.A., for safekeeping until the close of 
the hunting season . 

When the roar of hunters’ guns had 
ceased, Mr. Carroll released the fawn. 
Next spring he was astonished on open- 
ing his door one morning to find a deer 
contentedly browsing in his yard. It was 
the fawn^ now a full-grown deer. 


c 

All summer the animal roved about the 
yard of the Carroll home. No tether was 
necessary until the sound of hunters 
echoed through the woods once again. 
Then Carroll, who has a government 
permit, penned up his pet for its protection. 

When winter came the deer was releas- 
ed to roam in native haunts. On March 
8 of the following year, it reappeared in 
Carroll’s yard and the history of the 
preceding year was repeated. 

Each year since, the doe has returned in 
the spring to spend the warm months at 
the Carroll home. 

* * 

Here is the other side of the medal, of 
man as killer, treading the rich, young 
life under the iron heel of vested interest : 

The Munition Maker’s Prayer 

Great God of Battle, hear us while 
we pray 

For greater profits than we now 
receive, 

Grant us another war without delay, 

Since mothers now have almost 
ceased to grieve 

Because of sons who.se blood we 
sacrificed 

A few short years ago. Their younger 
sons 

Are at the age, when, in the name of 
Christ, 

They can be used as fodder for our 
guns. 

So help us to arouse men’s fear and 
hate. 

And let the tongues of pacifists be 
dumb. 

For us by war to make thy kingdom 
come. 

Great Lord, make haste, else it may 
be too late. 

And don’t forget the profits that 
accrue : 

We’ll use a tithe to build a house 
for you. 

From World Event 1-3-35. 

* * ♦ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE 
UNSEEN 

Though Lincoln never joined a church, 
he was a deeply religious man. His wife 
says “ it was a kind of poetry in his nature, 
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and he was never a technical Christian **. 
But he had a firm faith in God, and in the 
guidance of a will beyond his own. On 
one occasion he said : 

“ I have had so many evidences of God*s 
direction, so many instances when I have 
been controlled by some other power than 
my own will, that 1 cannot doubt that this 
power comes from above. I frequently 
see my way clear to a decision when I am 
conscious that I have no sufficient facts 
upon which to found it. But I cannot 
recall one instance in which I have followed 
my own judgment, founded upon such a 
decision, where the results have been 
unsatisfactory ; whereas, in almost every 
instance w^here I have yielded to the views 
of others, I have had occasion to regret it. 
I am satisfied that wdien the Almighty 
wants me to do or not to do a parti- 
cular thing, He finds a way of letting me 
know it.” 

How this fits in with definite direction 
from the inner worlds is indicated by 
Mr. W. Q. Judge in the following passage 
in Echoes from the Orient : 

** Pillars of peace and makers of war 
such as Bismarck, or saviours of nations 
such as Washington, Lincoln and Grant, 
owe their elevation, their singular power, 
and their astonishing grasp upon the right 
men for their purposes, not to trained 
intellect or long preparation in the schools 
of their day, but to these very unseen 
Adepts, who crave no honours, seek no 
publicity and claim no acknowledgment. 
Each one of these great human leaders 
whom I have mentioned had in his obscure 
years what he called premonitions of 
future greatness, or connection with stirring 
events in his native land. Lincoln always 
felt that in some way he was to be an 
instrument for some great woik.” 

Why he achieved was because he was 
true to his Higher Self. “ I am not bound 
to win,” said Lincoln, “ but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to live up to the light 
I have.” 

* * * . 

A SCENE AT HAWARDEN CASTLE 

An extraordinary story of Mr. Gladstone 
is told in Ghosts I Have Seen, by Violet 
Tweedale, a born psychic. Mrs. Tweedale 
was not aware until she was a grown-up 


girl that other people were not clairvoyant 
like herself. She writes : 

“ I was staying at Hawarden with the 
Gladstones whilst the Irish troubles of 
1882 were at their height. One afternoon 
1 saw Mr. Gladstone unfold what looked 
like a large poster, glance at it, then 
suddenly he dashed it to the ground and 
stamped viciously upon it. I could not 
fail to know he was desperately annoyed 
over something, for he was suddenly wrap- 
ped in a brilliant crimsom cloud, through 
which sharp flashes like lightning darted 
hither and thither. I remember Mrs. 
Gladstone murmuring something about 
‘posters being torn down in Ireland,’ but 
I was too thrilled over her husband’s 
aura to pay much heed. I shall never 
forget that scene and the practical dis- 
appearance of Mr. Gladstone in the en- 
veloping folds of a great red cloud. In 
a minute or two he emerged, and resumed 
his habitual aura, which extended to about 
two and a half feet beyond his head, and 
was largely tinged with purple.” 

* * * 

LORD ROBERTS’S PROPHECY v 

Past, present and future were all one 
when Lord Roberts made the following 
remarkable prophecy in 1908, six years 
before the outbreak of the Great War, in 
a speech at Quebec : 

They refuse to believe me, and we 
sleep under a false security, for I do 
not hesitate to affirm that we shall 
have a frightful war in Europe, and 
that England and France will have 
the hardest experience of their exist- 
ence. They will, in fact, see defeat 
very near, but the war will finally 
be won by the genius of a French 
General named Ferdinand Foch, Pro- 
fessor in the Military School in Paris, 

What high counsel did Lord Roberts 
share that enabled him to predict which 
side would prove victorious, and to name 
the man through whom the victory would 

be won ? '> 

* * * 

“IS IT REINCARNATION?” 

Under this heading the Sunday Express 
(London) reports that a committee of 
psychiatrists in Budapest are to examine 
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Iris Farczady, the seventeen -year old 
daughter of a Budapest engineer, who 
speaks only Spanish and cannot speak 
Hungarian, her native tongue. In 1933 
she was dying of influenza : there was a 
moment when she was believed to be dead. 
Then she recovered — but forgot her native 
language, and through a Spanish interpreter 
declared : 

“ I am Senora Lucia Altarez de Salvio. 
I was the wife of a working man in Madrid, 
and had fourteen children. I was forty 
years old and ratlier sick. A few days 
ago I died, or at least thought I was dying. 

“ Now I have recovered here in this 
strange country and wonder what hap- 
pened to me. I am sorry I cannot speak 
Hungarian.’* 

She is singing Spanish songs, preparing 
special Spanish food, and giving graphic 
descriptions of Madrid, where she has 
never been. She had not known a word 
of Spanish before her illness, as far as her 
parents know. 

Mme. Farczady thinks her daughter 
has undergone the influence of some 
“ spirit ”. Her father believes that she 
went mad. 

Plainly a case of avesa^ or tlie occupation 
by an entity of another body. Colonel 
Olcott describes several instances in Old 
Diary Leaves, and various kinds of ax^esa, 
the classic example being the occupancy of 
H. P. B.’s body by the Mahatmas who 
through her wrote Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine, 

* * * 

ACHIMOTA’S GOODBYE TO 
GREAT LEADER 

Achimota, the great educational centre 
for Africans on’ the Gold Coast, will soon 
be saying farewell to its founder, Alec 
Fraser. 


For ten years this great educationist 
has been laying the foundations of a new 
Africa by providing, in co-operation with 
the Government, an opportunity to the 
sons and daughters of African chiefs and 
leaders which would help them to guide 
the destinies of their people into healthy 
channels. 

While taking from the West, through 
European teachers, all the best the West 
has to offer, Mr. Fraser has been anxious 
that the African should not lose the best 
in his own race and traditions. 

Mr. Fraser was fortunate in having as a 
*^'colleague Dr. Aggrey, the great African 
teacher, who believed intensely that the 
White and Black races must co-operate for 
a better and nobler civilisation. 

Dr. Aggrey used to say that, just as the 
piano has two sets of keys, white and 
black, and one cannot bring out good 
music by playing them singly but together, 
so must the two races combine to bring 
out a harmony of life. 

The difference Achimota has made in 
racial relationships in the last ten years 
is evident from the fact that recently, at 
a reunion of the old boys and girls, a 
company of 300 white and black men and 
women, including officials and business 
men, sat down to a common meal. 

Ten years ago, if a dinner party of this 
kind had been suggested, people would 
have laughed at the very idea ; but 
Achimota has proved that friendliness is 
possible when men and women begin to 
look at life through higher and deeper 
motives and ideals. 

Mr. Fraser’s name will go down in 
African history as one of the great 
Britishers who tried to put into practice 
the doctrine that “God has made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell upon the 
Earth.” 


J. L. D. 



PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO SWEDEN 


The President (Dr. Arundale) air-niailed the following message to 
the Swedish Convention held at Stockholm in J une : 


I GREET you all, my brethren in Sweden, 
and wish 1 could have been with you on 
the occasion of your Diamond Jubilee 
Convention. It has been necessary that 
I should remain in India and largely at 
Adyar during this Diamond Jubilee year. 
There has been very much to do to help 
your International Headquarters to regain 
some at least of the strength it knew 
many years ago, but has to some extent 
lost. As is Adyar, so in no small measure 
is The Society in the world. I have been 
staying at Adyar uninterruptedly during 
the last eight months, and have found 
my whole time fully occupied in working 
specially for Adyar and in fulfilling certain 
parts of my Seven Year Plan, with regard 
to which you will be able to read in the 
July Theosophist. 

I hope next year that Rukmmi and 1 
will be able to make a fairly extensive 
tour of Europe, and perhaps, if convenient 
to you, to enjoy a Scandinavian Summer 
School in one of the many beautiful 
spots in your northern lands. 

In the meantime, we must all work 
heart and soul for two great objectives : 
first, the most inclusive and unbreakable 
friendship among us all within The Theo- 
sophical Society, so that no differences, 
however vital, are permitted for an instant 
to cloud in any way that friendship which, 
on the outer planes, expresses itself in 
sincere mutual appreciation ; second, the 
spreading in all wisdom and enthusiasm 
of the truths disclosed to the world through 
the Science of Theosophy. The world 
needs Theosophy. But are the members 
of The Theosophical Society Theo- 
sophists ? Are they, we will not say 
“ learned ”, but at least students of the 
Science ? 

I urge every member to spend as much 
time as he can in studying Theosophy as 
revealed to us in our classic literature, so 


that, having some knowledge of Theo- 
sophy, he may be able to spread far and wide 
its comforting, its healing, powers. In 
whatever aspect of life we may be inter- 
ested, as members of The Society we must 
apply to it the light of Theosophy, or we 
shall have in vain become channels for 

Theosophy’s fructifying waters. 

» 

All good wishes to you, dear brethren, 
and the hope that Sweden may send at 
least one or two representatives to the 
Diamond Jubilee International Convention 
which we shall be holding at Adyar in 
December. 


A MESSAGE 

TO THE MEMBERS OF 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

on the occasion of 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 

by the President 
DR. G. S. ARUNDALE 

WILL BE RELEASED IN THE FORM OF 

A GRAMOPHONE RECORD 

H. M. V. 10 INCH, DOUBLE-SIDED 

ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES 

Price Rs. 5/8 or Sh. 6 or 8 1 .23 
Packed and delivered free. 

Book your orders now : 

THE ADYAR STORES LTD. 
Adyar, Madi;ASt India 

WRITE TO US FOR THE BEST QUALITY 
INCENSE POWDER 
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2GB— A DYNAMIC RADIO STATION 


The Theosophical Broadcasting Station — 
2GB Sydney, '*The Nation’s Station” — is 
publishing a monthly bulletin, Broadcast 
Advertising^ which indicates the rapid 
progress of broadcasting in general and of 
Station 2GB in particular. 2GB has the 
greatest “ punch ” of any radio station 
in Australia, and it is all to the credit of 
the Theosophical Society that it is run 
by a dynamic Theosophical manager, 
Mr. A. E. Bennett. It is due in large 
measure to the efficiency of 2GB and its 
continuous propaganda that Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society have won 
esteem in New South Wales, and indeed 
throughout Australia. 

Well we remember Dr. Arundale at 
the opening ceremony eight years ago 
saying that 2GB would broadcast goodwill 
and would become a powerful factor in 
the life of the Australian people. It has, 
indeed, become integral to the national 
life. And what discomfiture he felt at 
the new sensation of having to stand still 
before the microphone this tin box 
as he called it to everybody’s amusement — 
“ pouring words into it and never filling 
it up 

When 2GB went on the air, the staff 
numbered four. Today it is over sixty, 
and the Station boasts the most efficient 
engineering, artist, programme, advertising 
and advance copywriting departments of 
all the broadcasting stations in the Com- 
monwealth. By the end of 1932 it became 
necessary to reconstruct the studio system 
and replace the control equipment. The 
exclusive services of first-class personalities 
George Saunders, Gladys Moncrieff, 
George Edwards, A. M. Pooley — began at 
this point. 

In 1933 2GB extended the use of 
American transcriptions, introducing some 
novel features, and established exclusive 
sources of supply in America. On his 
visit to the U.S.A.J 1933-1934, Mr. Bennett 
secured new supplies of these features and 
many sole agencies for Australia. In 1935 
a new campaign is being put into effect 
which provides the Station with two more 


studios and wide-range transmission giving 
depth and perspective to reproduction. 

Mr. Bennett’s way of keeping ahead is 
to think ahead. In 1933 he was thinking 
in terms of 1935. Today he is thinking 
in terms of 1937. He calls his staff to- 
gether and talks to them thus : ** 2GB is 
not only going to keep pace with new 
developments, hut it must keep in advance 
of the steady pace of most stations, and 
initiate these developments. It cannot be 
hampered in its progress by anyone who 
lags behind. The pace will be fast, and the 
staff can do one of two things — keep pace 
individually or fall out.” It is this cons- 
tant drive and pressure which keeps 2GB 
ahead. 

2GB’s customers have learned that 
radio announcements greatly improve the 
“ pull ” of their newspaper advertising. 
The April number of Broadcast Adver- 
tising records several renewals of contracts 
for extended terms and unusually successful 
advertising results credited to 2GB as 
compared with various other Stations. 

One of the finest activities is the 2GB 
Happiness Club, which has over 10,000 
members. Lady Hore-Ruthven, the State 
Governor’s wife, following the lead of Lady 
Game, her predecessor at Government 
House, has granted her patronage, and 
attends the most outstanding of the Club’s 
functions. The Club has 50 branches in 
Sydney and Newcastle, N.S.W. Mrs. 
Stelzer, President of the Happiness Club, 
reports that a branch which was started 
in Adelaide is flourishing, and that a branch 
has been opened at Exeter, England. The 
Club’s motto is “Others First” and 
in helping distress cases the members 
certainly live up to it — they help hundreds 
of cases a year, unobtrusively, unosten- 
tatiously. 

No less unobtrusive is the Theosophical 
output. , It goes over through the women’s 
sessions, through the Psychology Club, 
through the Happiness Club, through the 
Sunday night talks by eminent people, 
with all their implications of brotherhood, 
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through the • service broadcast from St. 
Alban’s every Sunday morning — these set 
the tone, the 2GB “vibration,” which 
distinguishes 2GB from every other 
Station in the world. 

There is an aura of historical romance 
round the call -sign 2GB. The postal 
authorities refused to sanction 2AB, because 
it would not “go over,” so the manager 


submitted 2GB, which was approved, 
and the Station made its determined link 
with Annie Besant, even though in an 
earlier life as Giordano Bruno. This 
remained secret history until the beginning 
of 1934, when the manager at a banquet 
“ let it out ” — and the radio papers dis- 
played it With a picture — not of Bruno, but 
of Mr. Bennett. ^ 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION 

INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES AND VISITORS 


1. The Sixtieth Annual Convention 
of the Theosophical Society will be held 
at Adyar, from December 26th, 1935, to 
January 5th, 1936. The programme will 
be announced later. 

General Information 

2. Delegates. — All members of the 
Theosophical Society in good standing are 
welcome as delegates. They must register 
their names not later than December lOth. 
Delegates not registered by December 10th 
cannot be guaranteed accommodation on 
their arrival. 

3. Non-Delegates. The Convention 
is open also to non -members who apply 
for and obtain the necessary permission 
from the President. 

4. Registration Fee. — Every dele- 
gate, whether a visitor to Headquarters or 
a resident therein, must pay a registration 
fee of Rs. 2. Registration fee for Young 
Theosophists under 25 years of age, Re. 1. 
Registration fee for non-delegates from 
12 years upwards, Rs. 3. Children from 
5 to 12, As. 8. 

5. Requirements.— DelegaXes, Indian 
and European, should provide themselves 
with bedding, mosquito-nets, towels, soap, 
drinking vessels and travelling lanterns. 

6. Payments for registration, accom- 
modation, or special huts (see below), to 

13 


be sent w'ith the order to Mr. B. Ranga 
Reddy, The Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras. 

7. Volunteers. — Members wlio desire 
to give assistance are requested to notify 
their names as early as possible to the 
Inquiry Office. Volunteers must register 
as delegates and pay their own charges. 

8. Inquiry Office. — All inquiries (in- 
cluding requests for permission from non* 
delegates noted m Paragraph 3 above) 
should be addressed to Dr. G. Srinuasa 
Murti, the Recording Secretary, The Theo- 
sophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

9. Arrival. — Each person, on arrival, 
should promptly report at the Inquiry 
Office and there receive his envelope of 
instructions, which will include, in case of 
delegates, his badge as a delegate. 

10. Duration of Arrangements for 
Delegates. — The arrangements for both 
Indian and European delegates will hold 
good from December 18lh to January 8th. 

Arrangements for Delegates and 
Visitors desiring fo live in 
Indian St^^le 

11. Rooms in BhojanasaJa ami Quad- 
rangles. — Only a few rooms will be 
available, Rs. 9 to 16 according to size. 
Preference will be given to ladies and 
delegates accompanied by their families. 
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12. General Accommodation , — The 
charge for accommodation in the general 
sheds will be Rs. 2 for each person. 
Guests of permanent residents in family- 
quarters who are not members of the 
Theosophical Society will pay Re. 1. 
Iversons who are not members of the T. S., 
but who are members of the family of a 
permanent resident and have resided at 
Adyar for not less than 6 months previous 
to the Convention are exempt from payment 
of non-delegate fees. 

13. Special Accommodation. On pre- 

vious notice being given, not later than 
November 15th, special huts will be 
provided : * 

An ordinary hut, 10ft. by 12ft., 
at Rs. 9 with mats. , 

A large hut, 20ft. by 12ft., at Rs. 
16 with mats. 

No furniture can be supplied, with 
the exception of some cots and chairs, 
on hire at Re. 1 per cot and As. 8 per 
chair. 

14. Reserx^ation Fee . — Reservation of 
room or erection of special accommodation 
will not be made unless the charges for 
the same are paid in advance. 

w 

15. Meals . — During the Convention 
days, two meals in Indian style per day 
will be provided to all registering for the 
Convention, and they will be charged 
As. 4 for an ordinary meal and As. 5 for a 
chappati meal. 

Tickets for meals must be purchased 
at the Bhojanasala between 6 and 8 a.m. 
for the evening meal, and 2 to 4 p.m. for 
the next morning meal. Those who omit 
to purchase tickets within these hours 
cannot be given a guarantee that meals 
will be ready for them. 

16. Refreshment Stall . — During the 
Convention period (from December 18th 
to January 8thJ inclusive) a refreshment 
stall will be open,^ 


Arrangements for Delegates and 
Visitors desiring to live in 
European Style 

17. Charges . — The charge for board 
and lodging, with meals at Leadbeater 
Chambers in European style, will be Rs. 5 
per day. Separate rooms in Leadbeater 
Chambers, Blavatsky Gardens, or in the 
special huts near the Chambers cannot be 
guaranteed. 

The charge for meals at Leadbeater 
Chambers, without accommodation, will 
be Rs. 4 for chota hazri, lunch, afternoon 
tea and dinner, and Rs. 3 for lunch and 
dinner only. Hot water for baths will be 
available, if required, on extra charge. 

18. Special Convention Concession . — 
Where visitors share rooms in Leadbeater 
Chambers, the following reductions in 
charges will be made : 

In respect of rooms in Leadbeater 
Chambers the rental of which is Rs. 45 
per month : 

Where two share a room Rs. 30 for each, 
„ three „ „ „ 25 for each, 

„ four „ „ „ 22i for each. 

Proportionate reductions will be allowed 
in respect of rooms in Blavatsky Bungalow 
and Leadbeater Chambers the rents of 
which are above or below Rs. 45 per 
month. The maximum number of persons 
allowed to live m any particular room will 
be fixed by the Executive Committee. The 
period of this concession will extend to six 
weeks only from 10-12-35 to 21-1-36. 

19. Reservation Fee. — Accommoda- 
tion will not be reserved unless a Reserva- 
tion Fee (which will not be returned) of 
£ 2 or its equivalent is paid in advance. 
Credit for this amount will, however, be 
given when the final accounts of those 
attending the Convention are made up. 

Delegates who register under this ar- 
rangement will be served all their meals in 
the dining-room of Leadbeater Chambers. 


Adyar y Madras 
7th May. 1935. 


G. Srinivasa Murti, 

Recording Secretary, 
The Theosophical Society. 



PROFESSOR MURDOCH'S UTOPIA 


It sounds like an echo of that splendid 
Who’s for Australia-All for Australia 
campaign of a few years back to hear 
Professor Murdoch of Perth University 
endeavouring to stir Australia out of its 
apathy. Lecturing in Perth he said men 
flattered themselves that they were living 
in an age of progress, and did not care to 
ask in whal way they were progressing. 
So long as they could look out of the 
carriage window and see the country flying 
past they congratulated themselves on the 
speed and did not care whether they were 
speeding to Geneva or to Moscow, up to 
Utopia or down to Gehenna. 

Changes must come, Professor Murdoch 
said, and the thing to make sure of was 
that they should have so clear an idea of 
the Australia they wanted, and get so 
many people to agree to want the same 
kind of Australia that they could control 
these changes. 

Personally, he believed they could have 
the Australia they wanted if they wanted 
it badly and wanted it unitedly. The 
Australia of the future would reflect their 
determination, if they were determined, 
and their apathy if they were apathetic. 

Professor Murdoch visualised the follow- 
ing picture of the Australia he wanted to 
see, and we reproduce it here because it 
is an ideal for all countries. He said : 

I want, first, a country of healthy men 
and women ; we must not flag in that war 
with disease and death, in which we have 
already won our medal. 

I want a country of free men and 
women, free to be the persons they were 
meant to be ; for no two of us are alike, 
and a country that tries to force its citizens 
into one mould is a poor sort of country 
to live in. 

I want a country where opportunities 
are equal for all, so that all may have a 
chance of finding their true place in society 
and the work they are fitted for. 

I want a country where there are plenty 
of games — games as games, not ?js spec- 
tacles for crowds to watch — and in which 
the true spirit of sport prevails; but a 
country where sport is given its true place 
among life’s values. 


I want a country which gives its children 
the very best education that human wisdom 
has yet devised ; and which gives to all its 
children, rich and poor alike, the very best 
education they are capable of benefiting by. 

i want a country so educated that it 
can choose its best and wisest to govern it. 

I want a country whose children are 
trained from the earliest age, not for com- 
petition with one another as at present, but 
for living together a friendly and helpful 
life, trained in social sympathy. 

I want a com^ry in which money is the 
servant and not the master ; an instrument 
used by all for the good of all, not by a 
few for the enslavement of the many. 

^ want a country which distributes its 
work fairly, so that none is demoralised 
by idleness and none is demoralised by 
overwork. 

I want a country which provides abun- 
dant leisure— leisure not meaning the hours 
in which one does nothing, though these 
are useful, but the hours in which one 
does the things one is really interested in. 

1 want a country which is entirely toler- 
ant of all religions and of all eccentri- 
cities of thought and speech ; a country 
not rent by perpetual discords, but one 
in which all regard themselves as comrades 
and companions-in-arms, marching to- 
gether towards a common goal ; a country 
which has trodden underfoot all the old 
racial animosities, which dislikes no other 
country and which no other country has 
cause to dislike. 

I want a country in which there are 
no classes as we use that term now ; in 
which character counts for everything and 
possessions for nothing. 

I want a country which cares greatly 
for books, for music, for painting, for 
philosophy, for science, for all those higher 
activities of the human snirit which have 
raised men above the briies and clothed 
life with splendour. j 

You will say that I ^ave left out the 
most important thing“-^eligion, and the 
work of the church. But the country I have 
tried to describe will be itself a church, a 
place where men are trying to make the will 
of God prevail, as in heaven, so on earth. 
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esoteric subjects, which may well become a new “ Secret Doctrine ” 
for the West, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEW PRESENTATION OF 
THEOSOPHY 

“ You ”, by George S. Arundale, ( The 
Theosophical Publishing House ^ Adyar, 
Indian Edition ^ Rs, 2-8 ; Export EditioUy 
Rs. 3-12.) 

The President’s new book reveals him 
not only as philosopher, but as poet and 
musician too. Dr. Arundale lives to a 
rhythm, and his book is rhythmic. From 
his first plunge into the Theosophic stream, 
declaring what Theosophy is, then indica- 
ting who “ you ” are, what death is and 
what love ought to be, there is a rising 
crescendo into the author’s kingdom of 
music — in the chapter headed “ A Mode of 
Transcendence ” — through ‘‘Your Search 
for Beauty ” to the climax of ‘‘ Your Goal ” 
— the kingship to which we are all striving. 
Essentially the author is a musician, has 
been composer and executant, and to him, 
as it might be for each, music is a mode 
of transcending the less and entering the 
more, of looking over the edge of the 
world into the Infinite. Not only that, 
but for Dr. Arundale God Himself is music, 
the manifested universe His orchestra, 
and from His Heaven of Sound He sings 
the Song of Life in the lives of every 
living thing. Music is but one mode of 
interpretation of Life, howevei ; he en- 
visions the universe no less in terms of 
love, of death, of beauty, of Theosophy — 
since “ all the worlds are alive with 
blossoming and flowering triumph,” and 
“ Theosophy is the science of Triumph, 
and therefore the precious heritage of all 
that lives.” 

This is a book that will stand more 
than one reading. It is more than opera or 
oratorio — it is a Song, the Song of Life 
singing through every one of us, and 
through everything that we do. It is a 
challenge, set to music, if you like—a 
kindly challenge, to test our ways of life 
with the touchstone of Reality^ and as 
soon as possible to burn away the under- 
growth which impedes our progress to the 
Kingship which is our inevitable goal. 


Dr. Arundale anticipates us by saying : 
“ This book is a brief epitome of my 
Theosophy,” and he has sketched his Theo- 
sophy in the hope that each student will 
be induced by reading it to find his own 
Theosophy for himself, however radically 
different it may be. The book is unique 
in two respects, in addressing “ you ” as 
an individual, and in stating Theosophy in 
the light of modern knowledge ; it is a 
book of permanent value, and one which, 
I dare predict, will become part of our 
‘‘classic literature.” 

J. L. D. 

^ 

I 

IDEALS OF EAST AND WEST 

“ Ideals of East and West)' by Kenneth 
Saundersy Lift. D. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Pressy 10l6.) 

Confucius said : “ Men cannot work 
together until they have similar princi- 
ples ”. Dr. Kenneth Saunders adds to 
this : “ Or until they understand where 
their principles differ ”. 

“ What does each people mean by the 
ideal it has evolved ? Where can one 
supplement the other ? — If East and West 
are to enter into a real partnership, their 
Great Teachers must be understood by 
all men of goodwill to-day.” 

“ It is very interesting to see how the 
ideals of these Teachers differ one from 
another. The Christian ideal of the suffer- 
ing servant, drawn as it is from Hebrew 
vision and experience, is very different 
from that of the superior man of 
and from the Chun-tse of Confucius, yet 
how closely at times it ^ approaches the 
Mahatma and the Bodhisattva of India. 
The Buddha again has aftnities with Jesus 
as well as with Confuyus and Socrates, 
and in the long procespon of the torch - 
bearers of each rac/ certain types of 
ethical ideals recur.” 

It is with this in view and at the sugges- 
tion of His Highness the Maharaja Gaek- 
war of Baroda, that this very valuable 
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book has come into being. The author 
has taken the ethics of the East — those of 
India and the Chinese, with their derivative, 
the Japanese ethic; and the ethics of the 
West — those of the Greeks and the Hebrews 
with their derivative, the Christian ethic, 
and after summing each up, very clearly 
and ably, has illustrated them with quota- 
tions from their Great Teachers, and also 
by the songs and proverbs of the common 
people. Those salty epitomes of every- 
day philosophies afford a novel and inter- 
esting commentary on the mountain-top 
utterances of the great F'ounders of the 
Religions. ^ 

One may not always agree with the 
author’s conclusions, but his method is 
interesting and the book is written with 
sympathy and understanding and is, as well,^ 
stimulating and provocative of thought. 

Dr. Saunders has a way of summing- 
up his ideas in neat formulae such as the 
following : “if the concern of Socrates 
was with truth, and that of Jesus with 
divine love, that of the Buddha was with 
the Dhanna or nature of things, and each 
has become classical for humanity by his 
selfless devotion to his high quest. In each 
quest IS developed a characteristic ethic 
of which the notes are — for the Greek, 
beauty — for the Christian, selfless service — 
for the Buddhist, self-control. These are 
three great ways — none of these three 
Great Teachers is outmoded and few have 
even sought to live at these heights.” 

Speaking of India the author says : 
“ Can India retain her gentleness and 
add energy, preserve her devotion to god, 
in serving men, practise detachment in 
acquiring zeal ? If so she can help to cure 
ur* pi the worship of the machine, and can 
work out with' us a more humane order 
of society ! ” 

Of the Christians — and Mr. Saunders is 
essentially a Christian — he writes : “ Hu- 
manity accepts tnh Lord’s Prayer if it does 
not use it, and thlj Sermon on the Mount, 
if it does not practSj^j it. It is beginning to 
be clear that some who do not call them- 
selves by the name of Christians, are 
nearer to these ideals than the proud and 
aggressive peoples who are included under 
the name of * Christendom ’, yet are still 
largely Pagan, refusing to subordinate their 
nationalism, or their pride of race to that 


ideal Kingdom of God, which is central 
alike in the prayer and the sermon. Christ- 
ianity is still in the making, each age that 
is faithful will get more light upon the 
meaning of Christ — in war upon war and 
oppression, in romantic yet realistic pursuit 
of truth and purity, in redemption of 
society from selfishness and greed the spirit 
of Jesus will find its greatest triumphs.” 

To students of Theosophy this book will 
be particularly interesting, for they can 
supply, as they read it, the links which 
connect the various philosophies and see 
them not as individual and often contra- 
dictory teachings, but as integral parts of 
a magnificent whole ; and those differences 
which seem, sometimes, insurmountable 
to the author are seen in the light of 
Theosophy to be only the various facets 
of the Great jewel of Truth. 

B. A. S. 

* * ♦ 
PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT 

''Methods of Psychic Development'', by 
Irvinf* S. Cooper, Manuals of Occultism, 
No, /. ( Theosophical Publishing House, 

Adyar, Madras ) 

Bishop Cooper’s first manual, published 
first in 1912 and justly popular for its 
practical utility and lucid language, is 
presented in a new edition. Now that 
its author has passed from our midst, 
many will want to possess themselves of 
one or other of his works, in memory 
of his attractive personality and clear 
integrity of soul. This is one of the most 
suitable books to put into the hands of 
a beginner, with its warnings against 
dangerous methods of psychic development, 
and its clear explanation of the relations 
between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. Especially beautiful is the Affir- 
mation at the end, emphasizing the cer- 
tainty of progress, to all whose wills 
are set to attainment : “ Every lovely 
quality we develop, every capacity of the 
mind we unfold, every spiritual aspiration 
we awaken, brings us closer to that 
glorious consummation when the inward 
man shall be revealed in spiritual splendour 
in his temple of flesh.” 
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AUROBINDO AND HIS YOGA 

** Sri Aurobindo and the Future of 
Mankind ”, by Adhar Chandra Das, M.A. 
(The University of Calcutta J 

Rather too much effort is expended by 
Mr. Das in defending Philosophy as against 
Mysticism, and one gets almost lost in a 
tangle of words which obscure realisation. 
A specially fine chapter, however, is that 
entitled “ Religion and Life ”, in which 
different forms of self-discipline are 
examined. Hatha Yoga, the three paths of 
devotion, knowledge and work, even Raja 
Yoga itself, all are declared by Sri Auro- 
bindo to be to some extent faulty, because 
they lead to abrogation of our normal 
course of life ”, instead of “ descending and 
possessing our whole experience ”. His 
integral, or synthetic, Yoga aims at the 
transformation of the lower nature and its 
elevation to the higher ; it demands conse- 
cration of all the parts of our being, even 
our physical basis. 

To the Theosophical student this “ in- 
tegral Yoga” does not seem to differ much 
from Raja Yoga as interpreted and exempli- 
fied by Dr. Besant, but perhaps there are 
schools of Raja Yoga in India which are 
not free from the faults here attributed to 
them. 

The last chapter deals with the future 
of mankind, and Aurobmdo’s superman of 
the future is compared with Nietzsche's, 
and the dreams of scientists and novelists. 
The superman is to be “ richer in his 
nature and fuller in his stature,” not seeking 
to control nature by scientific implements 
and machinery, but able “ to stem the tide 
of the tumult of empirical life by reducing 
the claim of the ego to the minimum, and 
by placing his being as a channel of divine 
puissance.” Something akin, one gathers, 
to the Theosophical conception of supermen 
as Masters of the Wisdom. 

H. V. 

Lights on Yoga”, by Sri Aurobindo* 
(Arya Publishing House, 61 College 
Street, Calcutta, Re. l!4). 

These extracts from instructions given 
to his disciples by the great sage, Aurobindo 
Ghose, are of the greatest value to the 
earnest student of Yoga, all the more so to 
Theosophists because the terminology is 


unfamiliar and has the charm of freshness. 
Sri Aurobindo recognises three types of 
Yoga, or union with the Divine: tran- 
scendental, cosmic or universal, and individ- 
ual, but he claims a synthesis of the three 
for the Yoga of which this book treats. 

“ It means getting into a consciousness by 
which one is no longer limited by the 
small ego, personal mind, personal vital 
and body, but is in union with the Supreme 
Self, or with the universal (cosmic) con- 
sciousness, or with some deeper conscious- 
ness within, in which one is aware of 
one's own soul, one’s own inner being, and 
of the real truth of existence.” Finally the 
book deals with work, as an integral part 
of this Yoga, keeping the balance between 
internal experience and external develop- 
ment. Certainly this is a book that is 
stimulative of increased effort towards self- 
understanding, self -dedication and joy in 
realisation. 

H. V. 

WHAT TO EAT 

“ Merry Meals ”, or Sunshine Cookery, 
by Christian MaephaiL (The Moray Press, 
Edinburgh and London. Price 2l6.) 

Another happy book from the pen of 
Christian Macphail from which children, for 
whom it IS written, may learn, not only 
something of the art of making appetising 
and health -giving dishes, but also a great 
deal about the food itself and where it comes 
from. The information is presented in a 
most attractive way, captivating the imagi- 
native tendency of childhood and full of 
the joy of sunshine, fresli air and nature. 
The book seems unique. We hope it will 
find its way into the nurseries and school- 
rooms of many intelligent arfuiTTO-date ‘ 
parents and teachers. f 

Our Daily Bread ”, py H, Valentine 
Knaggs. (C. W. Daniel & Co,, 46 Ber- 
nard St,, London, W,C. J. Price if net,) 

Dr. Knaggs needs n»flther introduction 
nor panegyric. He i.yone of the most 
valiant supporters of food reform and 
healthy living. This brochure is a very 
necessary addition to the bookshelves 
of every Indian household, where modern 
conditions have brought “ white ” bread, 
with all its pernicious and devitalizing 
effects. Dr. Knaggs explains why, when 
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and how we should choose wholemeal 
products for our diet, utterly condemning 
the ordinary “ brown ” bread of the baker 
as well as the “ white and indicating 
where the true value of wheat as food is 
to be found. It is a useful book and should 
be of practical value. 

A. E. A. 

* * * 

NEW SECTION JOURNALS 

The Philippine Islands Section has 
produced a journal called The Lotus^ of 
which Mrs. Devereux brought to Head- 
quarters a copy of No. 2“a bright paper 
edited by Mrs. Micaela S. Brillo and 
presenting an attractive menu of literary 
fare. The cover design is a typical island 
scene with a lotus blooming in the fore 
ground. 

The Aberdeen (U. S. A.) Lodge has ven- 
tured into the field of Theosophical journal- 
ism with a four-page journal, “ printed 
every now and then ”, and named The 
Dakota Theosophist, The editor is Mr. 
M. C. Lasell, who is the President of the 
Lodge. It is a newspaper heralding the 
glad tidings that Theosophy in the Dakotas 
is on the gain.” 

* * * 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Theosophy : Its Meaning* and Valuer 
by Annie Besant. (Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, Adyar. Price As. 6.) 

Psychology of the Cotton Market^ by 
Y. S. Thackerary. (M. S. Pradhan, 15 
Hasali Tank Road, Bombay, 14, Price 
Rs. 2.) 

Aspect of il^ie Unwerse from the Ether 
Belt oj SpiritKLife, by Marianne Whit- 
rock. (Arthur I H. Stockwell, London.) 

Revelation oAAquarius^ by E. B. Atty, 
(C. W. Daniel CV., London. Price 2/6 net.) 

Yow, by G. S. Vrundale. (Theosophical 
Publishing HousJl Adyar. Price; Indian, 
Rs. 2-8 ; Export, Ks. 3-12.) 

Krishnamurti and the World Crisis^ a 
Contribution to the History of Modern 
Re-orientation, by Lilly Heber, Ph. D. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin 
House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Price 7/6). 


On Dreams, by William Ardher. Edited 
by Theodore Besterman. With a Preface 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. (Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.) 

Blend and Cycle in Education, Notes 
offered to the Theosophical Research 
Centre Education Group, by William 
Watson, 25 Templars Avenue, London, 
N.W. 11. 

* * * 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


American Theosophist ... Apr. 

Animals’ Friend (London) ... Mar. 

Annuaire International De Geneve. 1934. 
Beacon ... Apr. 

Bulletin de L’Eglise Catholic 

Liberale de France ... Apr. 

Bulletin Theosophiqiie (France) ... May. 
Calcutta Review ... May. 

Canadian Astrology ... May. 

Canadian Theosophist ... Apr. 

Chevalier Moderne ... Mar. 

Deltion ... May. 

Evolucion (Argentina) ... Apr. 

Hindustan Review ... May. 

Indian Library Journal ... Apr. 

Jaina Gazette ... May. 

Karachi Theosophist ... May. 

Le Lotus Bleu (Paris) ... Apr. 

Liberal Catholic ... May. 

London Forum ... May. 

Kalyana Kalpataru ... May. 

Maha-Bodhi ... May. 

Muslim Review ... May. 

New History ... Apr. 

News from Olcott Apr. 

Norsk Teosofisk Tidsknft ... Mar. 

Panama Theosophist ... Mar. 

Persatoean Hidoep ... May. 

Pionier . . . May. 

Revista Teosofica Cubana . . . Mar. 

Sadhana ... May. 

St. Michael’s News ... May. 

Teosofi (Finland) ... Apr, 

Teosofisk Tidskrift ... Apr. 

Theosophia (Barcelona) ... Apr. 

Theosophia (Netherlands) ... May. 

Theosophical Movement ... May. 

Theosophical News and Notes ... May. 

Theosophical Path ... Apr. 

Theosofie in Ned- Indie ... May. 

Twentieth Century ... May. 

Visva-Bharati Quarterly ... May. 

Young Builder ... May. 

Usha (Bombay) ... Apr. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

By the editor 


The Diamond Jubilee Convention 

I DESIRE to draw the attention 
of our readers to the Supple- 
ment to this issue which contains 
the Provisional Programme for 
the Diamond Jubilee International 
Convention to be held from 
December 25th to January 5th 
at Adyar. The Programme is 
necessarily subject to modification, 
but its main features will remain ; 
and I want to make two requests in 
connection with it. First, that any 
rca.der who has anything interest- 
ing to communicate regarding 
any of the items on the Convention 
agenda will do so as soon as 
possible. I draw special attention 
to the Symposia on Theosophy 
and The Theosophical Society, 
to the Conference on the Essential 
Origins of the Great Faiths, and 
to the Conference on our brethren 
of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. Many readers 
may have interesting observ’ations 
to communicate with reference to 
one or more of these subjects, or 
may know of students who have 
valuable information at their 


disposal. We desire to make these 
Symposia and Conferences as 
comprehensive as possible, and I 
have published the Programme 
thus early so that as many friends 
of Theosophy as possible through- 
out the world may take at least 
a written part in the work we 
shall do in December at Adyar. 

Second, that our various Sections 
and Lodges will endeavour to ar- 
range what may be called Liaison 
Gatherings, however small may 
be the number of those able to 
attend, but more or less following 
the Adyar Programme, so that 
with its heart at Adyar there may 
in fact be a world-wide Convention 
of Theosophists forming a very 
real organism and a very real 
brotherhood. Even i/*,- ' owing to 
various circumstances, only two 
or three in any particular locality 
are able to gather together, a link 
will be formed, and my purpose 
achieved. The time of the Con- 
vention — Christmaf; week — is diffi- 
‘cult for those who live in the more 
western parts of the world. But 
I am sure that there will always 
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be a few able to meet and to be 
with Adyar in spirit. In some 
localities it may be possible to 
have miniature Conventions, as 
for example, in many parts of 
India and other eastern lands. I 
shall, of course, hope for greet- 
ings from these circumference 
points, as well as reports of their 
proceedings. 

The Development at Adyar 

Some day our 'International 
Headc|uarters must be really worthy 
of The Society as to form, as 1 
hope it is to a certain extent as 
to life. The Cstatc has largely 
grown up as it could, and the 
result S(' far as buildings are 
concerned leaves very much to be 
dt.'sired. As a step in the direction 
of improving the form, 1 invited 
a very eminent Indian architect, 
Mr. Surendranath Kar (a colleague 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore at 
Shantiniketan), who already has a 
number of beautiful buildings to 
his credit, to come down to Adyar 
t(^ give us the benefit of his ex- 
perience. He is among those who 
recognize the value of beauty 
combined with simplicity, and he 
has j)erceived to the full the 
wonderlul possibilities of Adyar 
if onlv a deliberate architectural 
policy be p'l^rsued. He has been 
making a general survey of the 
estate to thii end. But in partic- 
ular he has been designing for us 
the Adyar Theatre, for which a 
certain amount of money is already 
available, a new Adyar Library, 
the old being entirely inadequate 
to meet the Library’s growing 
needs, and the Besant Memorial 
School Village, for we wish the 
School to be in the nature of a 


Village community. He has also 
been doing other work for us, and 
we are thankful to him for so 
thoroughly entering into the spirit 
of our Theosophical Headquarters. 
Inevitably, most of the designs 
must wait until money is available. 
But money is the more likely to 
materialize if people arc able to 
perceive an attractive design. I 
hope in due course to publish 
some of the designs Mr. Kar has 
prepared. 

The Vasanta Press, Adyar 

As the work grows, so do 
changes become inevitable. Gradu- 
ally, we are endeavouring to in- 
crease in all departments that 
efticicncy for which the Head- 
quarters of The Theosophical 
Society should be famous, so that 
each department may shine forth 
as a model of its kind. We are 
far from such ;i consummation 
at present, but by degrees we are 
moving towards it. And as part 
of this programme we have 
persuaded Mr. A. K. Sitarama 
Shastri, who has nearly thirty years 
of uninterrupted service of head- 
quarters, to extend the scope of 
his ripe experience and wisdom 
beyond the Vasanta I’ress, which 
is so fine a monument to his 
ability. It may interest our 
readers to know that before taking 
up the work of the Press he had 
no experience of printing what- 
ever, having been in Government 
Service. But our late President, 
with characteristic foresight, 
pitchforked him one day into the 
new Press Department which she 
was creating, told him to look 
after it, and left him. He went, 
he saw what had to be done, he 
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did it. Would there were many 
more like him able to direct 
capacity efficiently in any direction. 
Mr. Sitarama Shastri has in Mr. 
C. Subbarayadu an assistant with 
fourteen years of service to his 
credit ; and we have decided to 
appoint him Acting Manager, with 
Mr. Sitarama Shastri as Honorary 
Superintendent to help him with 
advice and guidance. This 
arrangement will releaise Mr. 
Sitarama Shastri for other impor- 
tant work, and maintain the 
Vasanta Press in its present state 
of efficiency. Mr. Subbarayadu is 
one of our most selfless workers, 
ready to go anywhere and do 
anything ; but I know he is very 
thankful that his chief remains 
in final authority. Mr. Sitarama 
Shastri has more than once offered 
to retire from Adyar on the ground 
that he is not so very far from his 
eightieth year. But years do not 
count when the heart and the will 
are plastic and eager. He is 
younger than m.my who are 
younger than he. And where would 
Adyar be without A. K. Sitarama 
Shastri ! I have, therefore, been 
compelled firmly to discourage the 
very faithful servant of Dr. Hesant 
from daring to leave her successor 
in the lurch. From July 1st the 
new arrangement became effective. 

Theosophy’s Classic Literature 

In the last issue I promised I 
would publish a list of Thco- 
sophical works which personally 
I regard as “ classic ”. t now do 
so, not with the slightest idea of 
suggesting that there is in fact 
an orthodox classical literature, 
but rather to indicate my own 
preferences and to induce my 


readers to indicate theirs, so that 
we may perhaps reach a Greatest 
Common Measure. Here is my 
list : 

H. P. Blavatsky : The Secret 
Doctrine, Isis Unveiled, The Key 
to Theosophy, The Voice of the 
Silence, Practical Occultism, The 
H. P. B. Letters to i'l. P. Sinnett. 

Colonel H. S. Olcott : Old Diary 
Leaves (six volumes). 

Mabel Collins: Light on the 
Path. * 

T. Subba Row: The Phdosophy 
of the Bhagavad Gita, Esoteric 
Writings. 

A. P. Sinnett : Esoteric Bud- 
dhism, The Occult World, The 
Mahatma Letters. 

Annie Besant : Esoteric Chris- 
tianity, A Study in Consciousness, 
The Changing World, Karma, 
Thought Poxc'cr- Its Control and 
Culture, The Evolution of Life 
and Form, The Ancient Wisdom, 
Talks with a Class, The Wisdom 
of the Upanishads, An Introduction 
to Yoga, In the Outer Court, A 
Study in Karma, Mysticism, Man 
and His Bodies. 

C. W. Leadbeater : A Text Book 
of Theosophy, The Science of the 
Sacraments, The Hidden Side of 
Christian Festivals, The Inner 
Life, The Astral Plane, The 
Dcvachanic Plane, Invisible Help- 
ers, The Hidden Siie of Things, 
Dreams, Clairvoyaufe, The Other 
Side of Death, The Monad, The 
Masters and the Path, Man : 
Visible and Invisible, The Chris- 
tian Creed, The Chakras. 

A. Besant and C. W. Leadbeater : 
Man: Whence, How and Whither, 
Talks on the Path of Occultism, 
Occult Chemistry, Thought- Forms, 
The Lives of Alcyone. 
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Bhagavan Das : The Science of 
the Emotions, The Science of 
Peace, The Science of Social 
Organization. 

C. Jinarajadasa : First Prin- 
ciples of Theosophy, Life! More 
Life!, Letters of the Masters of 
the Wisdom. 

Inadvertently 1 m;iy have omit- 
ted certain other works deserving 
of inclusion. Hut my princiide has 
been twofold. Itach work, to win in- 
clusion, must be dehiktcly original 
and, of course, Theosophical. Or, 
if not actually original, it must 
present certain truths of Theosophy 
in an illuminating way. I now' 
hope that students of Theosophy 
will send me their own lists, with 
reasons fur their nature. 

•¥ A 

A Theosophical Anthology 

In the July Watch-Tow'cr I 
promised to publish a prelim- 
inary list of words w'hich w'e arc 
using for research purposes, to 
discover their usage in classic 
Theosophical literature. Here is 
the list which we arc for the 
moment using : The Absolute, 
Accident, Air, Anger, Aspiration, 
Astral Plane, Birth, Buddhic Plane, 
Consciousness, Cruelty, Death, 
Desire (Kama), Devil (Hell), 
Dutv._Earth. Educatiem (Principles 
only), Egm, Emotion, Eternity, 
Evil, Experience, Faith, Fire 
(Flame, Spary,), Form, F'rccdom, 
Liberty, Cod, Good, Grief (Sor- 
row'), Happiness, Hatred, Hierarchy 
(Principles only). Individuality (In- 
dividual), Instinct, Intuition, joy. 
Justice (injustice). Karma, King 
(Kingship, Kingdom), Language, 
Liberation, Life (Vitality), Light, 
Man, Maya (Illusion), Memory, 
Mental Plane, Mind, Monad, 


Nirvanic Plane, Peace, Physical 
Plane, Power, Prayer, Purpose, 
Reincarnation, Self, Silence, Sleep, 
Space, Substance, Suicide, Theo- 
sophy (Definitions only), TheThco- 
sophical Society ((Ibjccts only). 
Time, Universe, Universal, Unity, 
War, Water, Will, Words. 

The research takes, of course, a 
considerable time, but already the 
results arc proving most instructive. 
I hoi)e later on to have rcttdy an 
article dealing w'ith these. In the 
meantime I shall be grateful for 
suggestions as to other words, and 
also for examples of their usage in 
the current literature of the world, 
especially in philosophy, science, 
etc. 

f 

¥ 

A Chair of Theosophy ? 

The Univci'sity of Lund, Sweden, 
is establishing a professorial chair 
to be devoted to the study of 
Spiritualism — the fiist chair in the 
w'orld for such a purpose. A report 
in the London Daily Express by 
one of the organizers states ; 

At Lund a scientific inves- 
tigation w'ill be made of 
psychical phenomena. Paid 
mediums arc barred. 

There arc many things — 
clairvoyance, telepathy, auto- 
matic writing — to explain. 
Without accepting any of them 
as manifestations from another 
world, an attempt will be made 
to establish how the body can 
produce such phenomena. 

A group of our workers in 
Germany, with new instru- 
ments, are attempting to pho- 
tograph the soul. 

There are points in the brain 
which send out the rays of 
thought. We shall try to 
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establish the clairvoyant point 
where feelings we call intui- 
tions arc registered. 

The daughter of judge Dahl, 
in Norway, (said the organizer) 
at a seance in 1933 said that 
her father would be killed in a 
year’s time. 

Without knowing of this, I, 
too, at a seance about the same 
time, said that the judge would 
be killed. 

On August 8, 1934, he was 
drowned while bathing. 

We do not accept this as 
phenomena from the other 
side. It might be telepathy. 
IJy science, an attempt will be 
made to lind out how tw'o 
minds could register that fatal- 
ly true glimpse of the future. 
Theosophists are, ol course, very 
familiar with all these phenomena, 
and only wonder how long it will 
be before the word “ soul ” is more 
rationally understood and before a 
clearer understanding is reached 
as to what can and cannot be 
photographed. 

But the establishment of such a 
chair is a step in the right direc- 
tion, in the direction of the estab- 
lishment, when vision becomes a 
little clearer still, of a Chair of 
Theosophy, which would include 
Spiritualism and infinitely more 
besides. If a Chair of Spiritualism 
can be established in 1937— it 
appears that it will take two years 
to make the necessary arrange- 
ments as to courses of study, etc. — 
then may we not hope that the 
Centenary of The Theosophical 
Society may be marked by the 
establishment of Chairs of Theo- 
sophy in the principal Universities 
of the world ? India should lead 


the way in this respect, and prob- 
ably will when she has her own 
government. 

* 

The New York University Hall of Fame 

The Los Angeles Ripening 
Herald, dated March 27th, reports 
that Madame Blavatsky has been 
nominated for inclusion in this 
celebrated Hall of P'ame, admission 
to which is by election every five 
) ears and from amongst those who 
have [lassed away not less than 
twent>-hve years from the date of 
the election— in this case October 
15th next. Among other nominees 
are Louisa May Olcott, Susan B. 
Anthony and Sacajawea, a Great 
American Indian. As is natural, 
Susan B. Anthony has so far 
received a majority of votes. But 
II.l’.B. is gradually coming into 
her own, and even if she be not 
successful at this election, sooner 
or later she will find her place in 
the Mall of Fame, as will also 
Dr. Annie Besant, w'hen she fulfils 
the tw'enty-iive year condition. 
And so, little by little, our move- 
ment gains its duo recognition. 
It is to be hoped, however, that 
we shall never descend to the 
level of becoming a merely fashion- 
able pastime, an intriguing amuse- 
ment for society draw'ing-rooms. 
Only as the pioneer spirit domi- 
nates The Society, ;only ns we 
stand out from the crowd, only as 
our gifts to the world are such as 
the world is hardly ready to re- 
ceive, only as we’ know where to 
'look for fresh gifts when those in 
our out.stretched hands are at last 
accepted, only as w'c lead can we 
flourish and be true to the nature 
of the impulse which sent us forth. 
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Towards Solidarity 

Our two Sections in South 
Africa — The Thcosophical Society 
in South Africa and The Theo- 
sophical Society in Central South 
Africa — have made a very wise 
move. They have established a 
Federation P>oard to co-ordinate 
wherever possible the activitic-s of 
the two Sections in promoting in 
Southern Africa The Society’s aims 
and ideals. This is a clear sif^;n 
of an increasing inttu'est in Theo- 
sophy as the result ol what Mr. 
I'Aans, the Sc'cretary of the Hoard, 
calls “ the progressive mental hori- 
zon of the peoph; of South Africa.” 
The Board is composed of the 
two General Secretaries and of otu' 
other member elected by them, 
w'ho acts as Secretary. 1 am happy 
to learn that Miss F. M. Turner, 
the General Secretary of the Central 
South African Section, w'ill be 
present at the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention at Adyar. She w'ill be 
specially welcome as representing; 
a part of the rvorld of singularly 
interesting promise, but not a little 
neglected by our internation.al 
W'orkers. JAirtunately, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodson are now' paying their 
second visit to South Africa, and 
report in enthusiastic terms as to 
Theosophy’s future in that country. 
The founding of a Youth move- 
ment, not in any w'ay Theosophical 
in form bnt\ the result of interest 
in Mr. Ilodson’s addresses, is 
evidence of South Africa’s deter- 
mination to enter effectively into 
the spirit of the new age. South 
Africa is a melting pot of racial 
temperaments. It is one of the 
world’s special laboratories for 
experimental work in connection 
with human evolution ; and it is 


not without higher design that there 
is among the other types an Indian 
infusion. Theosophy is vital to 
the success of the experiment, and 
the stronger our two Sections 
become, the brighter the future 
for the country. 

-A 

•i- * 

The Young Theosophists 

1 wish to bespeak for the Young 
Theoso})hists the cordial goodwill 
and helpiulness on the part of their 
elder lellow-mcmibers. In all parts 
ol the world they are active, but 
nowhere more than at the Head- 
quarters of Th(' Society at Adyar, 
and generally throughout India. 
Their monthly journal The Young 
Theosophist, published from Adyar, 
is an excellent production, costing 
no more than Ks. 2 or 5s. or $1.25 
post free for a whole year. 1 
feel sure that Lodges throughout 
the w'orld will be glad to keep in 
touch with Young Theosophists 
thought through the medium of this 
bright Journal. Then the Adyar 
Youth Lodge is constantly meeting 
for the study of Theosophy, to 
welcome enquirers, and to contact 
in the city of Madras as many 
young people as possible so as to 
bring them into touch with Theo- 
sophy. The Ivodge has frequent 
celebrations, social gatherings, and 
other more informal functions. 
And now its members are hard at 
work organizing for a great Youth 
Convention at Adyar to synchronize 
with the International Convention 
of the Society to which they have 
the privilege to belong. I publish 
their Provisional Programme as 
part of the Diamond Jubilee Inter- 
national Convention Supplement, 
and I commend it to the earnest 
perusal of all. 
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A Youth Parliament 

But they are not content with 
this. They want to gather at their 
Young Theosophists Convention 
as many representatives of Youth 
from all parts of the world as they 
can. One of their members has 
given me Rs. 300 as the nucleus of 
a fund to help Young Theosophists 
to come to Adyar, earmarking it 
for young American Theosophists, 
This is a splendid gesture, and 1 
commend to my American brethren 
who are interested in American 
Young Theosophists the desirability 
of adding to the Fund. 1 am sure 
Mr. Sidney Cook will gladly act 
as Treasurer for any gifts. 1 
wonder if friends of Youth in other 
parts of the world will try to help 
a Young Thcosophist to come to 
Adyar to join his or her brethren 
in their activities for the period 
of the Convention. The Theo- 
sophical Society needs Youth, and 
Youth needs The Theosophical 
Society, and more still Theosophy. 
We must make the Youth of the 
world safe for Theosophy, and the 
best way of doing this is to bring 
them into touch with Young 
Theosophists everywhere. 

But even this is not all. The 
Adyar Lodge is also hoping to 
hold at the end of the Interna- 
tional Convention a Youth Parlia- 
ment, particulars of which will be 
found in their Programme. The 
Parliament will be an all-day 
affair, interspersed with refresh- 
ments and music, and sea-bathing 
and strolling about the .Adyar 
Estate. But the subjects for 
discussion are very vital, and I 
shall be eager to hear the result of 
the deliberations. Perhaps Young 
Theosophists in other parts of the 


world may be willing to send to 
Mr. Felix Layton at Adyar their 
views and the views of Youth 
generally in their country re- 
garding the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Such contributions will 
receive very respectful attention. 

* * 

Theosophy in Peru 

In these days of depression many 
Sections of The Theosophical Soci- 
ety find it exceedingly difficult 
not only to make both ends meet, 
but also, partly because of the 
financial stringency, to carry on 
e*ffectivc Theosophical activity. In 
Europe there arc several Sections 
thus situated, and it is wonderful 
what they are able to achieve with 
the most slender resources. In 
other parts of the world, too, the 
strain is felt, and for some time 
our Peruvian Section has been 
struggling against many adversities. 
It has been found impossible to 
maintain the seven Lodges neces- 
sary for the existence of a Section, 
and the Peruvian Section, there- 
fore, has had temporarily to suspend 
its formal functioning. I have 
appointed to act as Presidential 
Agent, while the Section has to be 
in abeyance, Senor Don Juan Fran- 
cisco Aguilar Keveredo, a very 
devoted member in whom our 
Peruvian brethren generally have 
much trust. Senor Reveredo will 
immediately set about the building 
up again of the Section in Peru, 
and 1 feel sure that under his wise 
and heartening guidance we shall 
soon sec Peru restdred to her place 
'among the Sections of The Society. 
The new Presidential Agent lives 
in Lima (Address, P. O. Box 900), 
and he will . greatly value any 
support that can be given to him. 
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Such opportunities as that which 
has come to our Peruvian brother 
are always very welcome to eager 
Theosophists, even though they 
bring with them a host of responsi- 
bilities and dilficultics. The world, 
in truth, is full of opportunities, 
and each one of us is surrounded 
by them all the time. The difh- 
culty lies in the fact that we arc 
often too blind to recognize them 
as opportunities. Indeed, we are 
so very blind sometimes that we 
think thev arc obstacles insK'ad ! 
There are many circumstances 
which look like obstacles but arb 
in reality opportunities. There are 
none which look like opportunities 
but are in fact obstacles. Obstacles 
only exist until we recognize them 
as opportunities ; and unfortunate- 
ly we sometimes take a long time 
to see in an apparent obstacle a 
real opportunity. Senor Reveredo 
has a very obvious opportunity, 
which he will seize and utilize to 

its fullest possible extent. 

+ 

The Straight Theosophy Pamphlets 

The twelve little pamphlets 
issued by the Publicity Department 
of The Theosophical Society ai'c 
having a great success. At least 
40,000 copies have so far been 
sold, Scotland alone buying 10,000, 
of course at cost price. I feel sure 
that they have only to be seen to 
be appreciated and realized as 
excellent propaganda medium. We 
are printing another large issue of 
about 20,000, and shall be glad to 
receive orders. ' The names of the 
little pamphlets arc as follows : 
Brotherhood in Fact and Theory ; 
Man's Life in This and Other 
Worlds ; Sixty Years of T heosophy ; 
The Plan — Where Science and 


Religion Meet ; Fate and Freedom ; 
Some Definitions of Theosophy ; 
World Problems in the Light of 
T heosophy ; Religion and Civiliza- 
tion; The Riddle of Life ; How Re- 
incarnation Answers Life's Prob- 
lems ; Freedom of Thought in 
The Theosophical Society; Art 
and Soul Evolution. The Cam- 
paign Chart too seems to have 
won general ajiproval, though local 
conditions necessitate modification 
of details. But the Chart was not 
at all intended to be followed 
rigidly. It was a suggestion for 
utilization in case no better scheme 
suggested itself. As the time draws 
nearer for the Ciampaign to begin 
T hope to send some additional 
matter which may be of use. 

4 

If* 

The Adyar Children 

The Provisional Programme for 
the International Convention, pub- 
lished in this issue, is to have a 
charming addition. A committee 
of C hristian residents, established 
by my invaluable colleague. Mrs. 
Agnes 1 lanuTster, is going to offer 
to the little children of workers on 
the Adyar Estate a Christmas 
Tree, an entertainment, and 
individual gifts. This will take 
place on Tuesday, December 24th, 
at 6.30 p.m., and will certainly be 
delightful. If any reader would 
like to send a little gift, cither in 
cash or in kind, so as to have a 
share in the occasion I shall be 
very happy to be the medium for 
its transmission to the committee. 
Money will be best, for we here 
know best what to buy of a 
suitable nature. But toys will be 
welcome, though not books or 
clothes. Sweets will be much 
appreciated. We are very anxious 
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to draw into the Adyar family our 
workers and their families. We 
who live at Adyar are extraordin- 
arily fortunate. We must make 
those who work for us feel 
fortunate, too. On the anniversary 
of my taking over of the President- 
ship, June 21st, I had the happiness 
of giving a dinner party to every 
worker and his family, and the 
event was exceedingly enjoyable for 
us all. There were over 600 guests, 
and the Superintendent of the 
Bhojanasala, our Indian Boarding 
House, and his army of kindly 
helpers made the most perfect 
arrangements. I find, as a result 
of taking the necessary census, 
that we have about 200 children 
belonging to the workers. It is a 
great responsibility, but a great 
privilege no less. 

51 - 

* * 

Theosophy in Musio 

I am immensely intrigued by 
the suggestion of Mr. Norman 
Ingamells, of the Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia) Conservatorium of Music, 
that we should have at Adyar a 
Library of Music which lovers of 
the Science consider as expressive 
of the Truths of Theosophy. 
Copies, or at least lists, of such 
compositions as students of Theo- 
sophy have found directly helpful 
in their studies, awakening in them 
conceptions which otherwise would 
have lain fallow, stimulating in 
them lines of research which other- 
wise they might not have pursued, 
arousing in them consciousness- 
awareness which otherwise they 
might not have attained, making 
clear that which had so far seemed 
hopelessly obscure. There is no 
power more potent to the under- 


standing of the Science of Theo- 
sophy than music ; and it would in- 
deed be wonderful to have at Adyar 
a Library of such musical works as 
Theosophists have found illumina- 
ting and directly helpful in en- 
abling them more fully to enter into 
the realities of the Science of Life. 
I shall be very grateful to receive 
lists or copies of such compositions 
whether by living or more-living 
composers, and specially glad to 
receive compositions by members 
of The Society. I should also like 
to receive titles of any gramophone 
rtJeords of a similar nature. Is a 
Library only for books ? If those 
who send these will kindly indicate 
as definitely as possible the way in 
which the compositions are, in 
their opinion and experience, 
related to Theosophy, I shall be 
still further obliged. Very useful 
indications might be offered to 
students all over the world with 
the help of such a Library. But I 
think also of a Library of poems 
and prose passages in the works of 
the great writers which breathe no 
less the spirit of Theosophy. A 
comprehensive collection of such 
poems and prose passages would be 
of immense use. Perhaps readers 
will oblige me by sending in copies 
of such poems and prose passages 
as clearly reflect our Theosophical 
Truths. Of course, we should be 
very thankful to have similar ex- 
amples from the fields of painting 
and sculpture. But these will be 
far more difficult to obtain. In 
the meantime it ^tfould be useful 
fo receive names and possibly 
photographs of such works of art 
as specially commend themselves 
to Theosophists by reason of the 
Theosophy which they portray. 
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A TheoBophical Gramophone Record 

My forward-looking young 
friend, Mr. N. Sundram, has just 
succeeded in persuading me to 
address my fellow-members of The 
Theosophical Society by gramo- 
phone record — H. M. V. 10-inch 
double-sided. He has the hardi- 
hood — he is the live wire of our 
Adyar Stores, Ltd. — to order two 
hundred records, and has had the 
ingenuity to dispose of fifty before 
anybody has had the opportunity 
to hear them. I am told, however, 
that my voice has been excellently 
reproduced in its natural state. 
So one hundred and fifty alone 
remain for sale at Ks. 3-8, £ 0-6-0, 
or $1.50, post free. During the 
course of the recording process 
Mr. Sundram went still a step 
further and had me photographed 
speaking into the instrument. 
(Ordinarily, I hardly think 1 photo- 
graph as a film star, but I must 
confess that this particular photo- 
graph is one of the best I have 
had taken. These too are avail- 
able at Ks. 2-4, ;^0-4-0, or $1, post 
free, per copy. 1 may add that 
with the record goes a printed 
copy of my address, though the 
recording is so clear that this is 
really unnecessary. May I venrare 
to suggest that the record might 
be used in connection with any 
commemorative proceedings on 


November 17th, or during any 
gathering held to synchronize with 
the Diamond Jubilee International 
Convention to be held at Adyar in 
December. Also, the record may 
be useful for Lodge gatherings, as 
an item in a public meeting, and 
as a Diamond Jubilee gift to 
a friend. 

Wc are fortunate to have avail- 
able the voice of Bishop Lead- 
beater, but it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that no record was made of 
the golden voice of Dr. Besant. Wc 
ought to have had a talking picture 
of her— and we have nothing ! A 
gramophone record of the Bishop 
is better than nothing, though we 
ought to have had a talking picture 
of him, too. Think how wonderful 
it would be to-day if wc could 
hear the voice of H. T’. B. or of 
the Colonel, or of any of those fine 
stalwarts who bore the brunt of 
the earlier and in a way more 
difficult days. Wc might have 
had preserved to us Dr. Besant’s 
voice as well as Bishop Lead- 
beater’s. We must see to it that 
Mr. Jinarajadasa’s voice is duly 
recorded. 1 am to add that my 
own record is to be obtained from 
The Adyar Stores, Adyar, Madras. 
Foreign governments will charge 
a duty on each record, according 
to the prevailing tariff. 


N.B. Please note that in the case of cables 
BENTLEY’S SECOND Code may he used if convenient. 
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III— ROGER BACON AND THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL 

OF EUROPE 

By J. L. DAVIDGE 

“ In the lonf* run, Roger Bacon is of more signifi- 
cance to mankind than any monarch of his time." 

H. G. Wells. 


R oger bacon, Messenger 

of the Elder Brethren to 
Europe in the thirteenth century, 
lit up the mental world of his 
own and of all succeeding cen- 
turies. Europe when he lived was 
slowly awaking from its sleep of 
the dark ages. The Arabs had 
brought their philosophy and sci- 
ence to play upon the renascent 
European mind, they had brought 
Aristotle ; and the medireval school- 
men, devoid of scientific training, 
were thrashing out in hair-splitting 
argument the meaning and value 
of words, which was a necessary 
preliminary to clear thinking in 
the scientific age that was to follow. 
“ And standing by him.self because 
of his distinctive genius was 
Roger Bacon, Franciscan of Ox- 
ford, the father of modern experi- 
mental science. His name deserves 
a prominence in our history second 
only to that of Aristotle.” ‘ 

Bacon was born of good family 
at Ilchester in Somerset. He was 
an eager student in many new 
fields of knowledge, but .round 
about him was an appalling dark- 
ness. Everything was done to 

* The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 


cultivate obscurantist habits of 
thought the direct opposite of 
habits of science, and the research- 
er was almost bound to be 
branded as a heretic and “ traffick- 
er in unlawful arts ”. Hence the 
secrecy in which he conducted his 
experiments, the camouflage which 
he threw over them in his writings, 
and the ingenious and ingenuous 
method by which he squared his 
reforms with the orthodoxy of 
Mother Church, for as Friar Bacon 
he would surely have lost his life 
to the Inquisition ^ had he pub- 
lished scientific theories which con- 
flicted with Church doctrine, where- 
as by merging his science with the 
Church’s theology, he was able to 
pursue his experiments until 64 
years of age. Then the Church 
cast him into prison. 

Roger Bacon was roused by the 
academic atmosphere and the 
moral vices of his time to strong 
invective. “ The whole clergy is 
given up to pride, luxury and 
avarice. Whenever clergymen are 
gathered together, 'as at Paris or 
Oxford, their quarrels, their con- 
tentions and their vices are a 
scandal to laymen,” he wrote.’ 


427 
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Bacon and Aristotle 

With this attack on the ignorance 
of his contemporaries Roger Bacon 
combined a wealth of suggestion 
for the increase of knowledge. The 
creative passion of the man of 
genius runs through all his works. 
“ Experiment, experiment," he in- 
sists, in the spirit of Aristotle ; yet 
he denounced Aristotle, he would 
“ burn all the books of Aristotle ” 
because they were “‘not so much 
read as worshipped ” — and that, 
as he showed, in the most abomin- 
able translations. 

Roger Bacon owed his introduc- 
tion to the works of Aristotle to 
Edmund of Abingdon at Oxford. 
From Oxford he passed to the 
University of Paris, where his 
whole heritage was spent in costly 
studies and experiments. He sought 
the friendship of men who had 
any reputation for knowledge. He 
caused youths to be instructed in 
languages, geometry, laboratory 
work. " Better tables are indis- 
pensably necessary," he complains, 
“ tables on which the motions of 
the heavens are certified from the 
beginning to the end of the world 
without daily labour, but these 
tables are worth a king’s ransom, 
and could not be made without a 
vast expense. I have often attemp- 
ted the composition of such tables, 
but could not finish them through 
failure of means and the folly of 
those whom I had to employ.” * 
Books were difficult to obtain. 
The classics were rare and costly. 
Cicero’s de Republica and the 
works of Seneca he could never 
find, though he made diligent 
search for them “ during twenty 
years and more. And so if is wifh 


many more useful books connected 
with the science of morals.” “ 

Fired by this thirst for know- 
ledge he returned to Oxford, as a 
teacher, and gave wide extension 
to the teaching of science, special- 
ising in optics, which he had 
studied for ten years and in which 
he was apparently the only lecturer 
in Europe. But the temper of the 
age was against him. After twenty 
years labouring “ in the attainment 
of wisdom ’’ and spending two 
thousand pounds in experiments, 
he renounced the world and, on 
the advice of his friend Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, one 
of the very few illuminati of the 
period, he joined the Franciscan 
Order (circa 12*17). Visiting Ox- 
ford again, probably in 1257, he 
incurred the suspicion of his Fran- 
ciscan superiors and was removed 
from Oxford and placed under 
close supervision in the Paris 
House. By the rule of his Order 
he was debarred from publishing, 
until the Pope, Clement the Fourth, 
hearing of his learning, summoned 
him to transmit his works to Rome 
with the least possible delay. 
Difficulties stood in his way — his 
family, once wealthy, had been 
ruined by the civil wars. Bacon 
himself was bankrupt, but his 
friends raised money by pawning 
their goods, and by almost super- 
human energy he produced his 
three famous works — Opus Majus, 
Opus Minus, Opus Tertium — 
known as the “ greater work ", with 
summaries and appendices in the 
“ lesser ’’ and “ third ’’ works, and 
forwarded them to the Pope within 
fifteen months. As to the recep- 
tion given to Bacon’s manuscripts 
we know absolutely nothing. 
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A few months after their arrival 
Clement died and the Papal See 
remained vacant for three years. 
The next Pope, elected in 1271 
(Gregory X), was a Franciscan, and 
was not likely to show favour to 
a suspected member of his Order. 
Yet it was about this time that 
Bacon wrote his Compendium of 
Philosophic Studies — an introduc- 
tory discourse for his encyclopaedic 
Script um Principale — at the com- 
pletion of which he was always 
aiming. 

The whole of Bacon’s later 
works, however, are but develop- 
ments in detail of the magnificent 
conception he laid before Clement. 
He passes in review the whole 
knowledge of his time in every 
branch of science, and suggests 
improvements in nearly all — gram- 
mar, philology, mathematics, ex- 
perimental philosophy, chronology, 
music, astrology. In a phrase of 
Dr. Whewell the “ greater work ” 
is “ at once the Encyclopaedia 
and the Novum Organum of the 
thirteenth century.” *’ 

Bacon’s writings, so far from 
winning recognition, were the 
cause of his imprisonment. In 1278 
he was summoned before a chap- 
ter of the Franciscan Order in 
Paris on account of “ certain 
suspected novelties ” ; was con- 
demned and thrown into prison. 
What the “ suspected novelties ” 
were we do not know. But in all 
probability his attack on men who 
prosecuted intellectual controver- 
sies devoid of scientific training, 
unprepared therefore to distinguish 
truth from error, verbal subtleties 
from fundamental realities ; and 
unwilling even to take the trouble 
to study Aristotle and The Bible 


in their original language. It is be- 
lieved that he remained a prisoner 
till 1292 ; in that year he died 
and was buried in the Franciscan 
Church at Oxford on the feast of 
St. Barnabas (June 11.) 

Bacon an Occultist 

Whatever Roger Bacon’s occult 
status was, we have no means of 
knowing, though we can trace him 
through succeeding centuries as 
an Ego of great influence in 
the intellectual development of 
Europe. H. P. Blavatsky says 
of him : 

“ Roger Bacon belonged by 
right if not by fact to that 
Brotherhood which includes all 
those who study the occult sciences. 
Living in the thirteenth century, 
almost a contemporary, therefore, 
of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, his discoveries such as 
gun-powder and optical glasses, 
and his mechanical achievements 
were considered by everyone as so 
many miracles. He was accused 
of having made a compact with 
the Evil One 

H. P. Blavatsky tells a good 
story of his magic : 

“ In the legendary history of Friar 
Bacon, as ‘ well as in an old play 
written by Robert Greene, a drama- 
tist in the days of Queen Eiliza- 
beth, it is recounted, that, having 
been summoned before the King, 
the friar was induced to show ’ some 
of his skill before Ider Majesty the 
Queen. So he waved his hand (his 
wand, says the text), and ‘ presently 
was heard such excellent music, 
that they all said they had never 
heard the like,’ Then there was 
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heard a still louder music and four 
apparitions suddenly presented 
themselves and danced until they 
vanished and disappeared in the 
air. 

“ Then he waved his wand 
again, and suddenly there was such 
a smell ‘as if all the rich perfumes 
in the whole world had been there 
prepared in the best manner that 
art could set them out.’ 

“ Then Roger Bacon having 
promised a gentleman' to show him 
his sweetheart, pulled a hanging in 
the King’s apartment aside and 
every one in the room saw ‘ a 
kitchen-maid with a basting-ladle in 
her hand.’ The proud gentleman, 
although he recognized the maiden 
who disappeared as suddenly as 
she had appeared, was enraged 
at the humiliating spectacle, and 
threatened the friar with his 
re\'enge. What does the magician 
do? I le simply answers ; ‘Threat- 
en not, lest 1 do you more shame ; 
and do you take heed how you 
give scholars the lie again 1 ’ ” “ 

Fathek of Experimental 
Science 

Bacon approached the problems 
which interested the mediaeval 
mind from so different a standpoint 
that he may justly be regarded as 
the forerunner of modern scientihe 
thinking. Like his more famous 
namesake, he was in constant revolt 
against the academic tradition of 
his day. The defects he denoun- 
ced were the self-same idola fori 
et theatri which “broad-browed 
Verulam ’’ afterwards condemned 
as the greatest obstacle to the 
advancement of learning, and, like 
Verulam, he took all learning 


for his province. Did not one of 
his contemporaries '' describe him 
as in otnne facultate clarissimus ? 
His aim was to recast the whole 
system of learning and to base it 
not upon the verba! logic of the 
schools and the traditional and 
undiscriminating authority of any 
and every writer of the past, but 
upon a scientific study of philology 
and mathematics, reinforced by 
the verification of experiment. 

There was not a single depart- 
ment in which he did not advance 
on all his predecessors — in the 
detailed study of optical phenom- 
ena, in physics, in astronomy. 
He gives us hints of gun-powder, 
“ an explosive powder which causes 
‘ hideous cracklings,’ and is able 
to destroy armies ’’ ; he foresees 
motor cars and aeroplanes : 

“ It is possible to make a chariot 
move with an incredible swiftness 
. . . and this motion to be without 
the help of any living creature. 

“ It is possible to make engines 
for hying, a man sitting in the 
midst whereof, only turning about 
an instrument, which moves arti- 
ficial wings made to beat the air, 
much after the fashion of a bird’s 
flight. 

“It is possible to make engines 
for navigating without rowers, so 
that great ships suited to river or 
ocean, guided by one man, may 
be borne with greater speed than 
if they were full of men ’’ — “ and 
other marvellous engines.” 

Bacon describes the hydraulic 
press, 4;he diving bell, the kaleido- 
scope, and he secretly used the 
telescope three hundred years be- 
fore there is any formal recognition 
of its invention. These things are 
wonderful, but, he insists, they are 
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not magical, “ Our art,” he says, 
“ has nothing magical about it ; 
Nature is potent and admirable 
in her working, yet Art, using the 
advantage of Nature as an instru- 
ment (experience tells us) is of 
greater efficacy than any natural 
activity.” 

A Prodigy of Learning 

Even his severest critics agree 
as to the astonishing range of 
interest which the Opus Majus 
exhibits, ‘‘ a range which is almost 
inconceivable in this modern age of 
specialisation. Philology, textual 
criticism, mathematics, astronomy, 
optics, alchemy, astrology, medi- 
cine, geography, history of philo- 
sophy, comparative religion, not to 
mention theology and philosophy 
— all these are subjects with which 
Bacon shows a familiarity that 
judged by mcdiawal standards 
amounts to more than a mere 
smattering.” “ He begins by indi- 
cating the four sources of error — 
authority, custom, popular pre- 
judice, and self-conceit. Despising 
the logic of the schools, he throws 
his students back on the power of 
reasoning in the normal human 
mind. He explains that while 
accepting the Scriptures and the 
Church’s canons, the P'athers and 
the Doctors are not to be regarded 
as final or infallible. Even Aris- 
totle, to whom he was ready to 
offer almost excessive homage, he 
never endowed with a halo of 
infallibility. The Church, he said, 
had hitherto neglected the scientific 
researches begun by the Greeks, 
because in the struggle against 
polytheism science was corifbunded 
with magic. But the rise of Greek 


philosophy was as surely part of 
God’s providence as the Mosaic 
Law or the Christian Church. 
We should be fools not to profit 
by these studies and to carry them 
further. 

Between science and magic 
Bacon made a clear distinction — 
an important distinction in an 
age when they were still largely un- 
differentiated, and the sciences were 
confused with magical supersti- 
tions, such as the belief that goat’s 
blood will break diamonds or that 
hot water freezes more quickly 
than cold. The central principle 
of the alchemy of his time he 
completely discarded — the concep' 
tion of a universal primary matter, 
the ” soul of bodies ” — he insisted 
on dealing with objects of sense 
and their interactions. He divided 
alchemy into two departments : (1) 
Speculative alchemy, founded on 
observation and experiment ; (2) 
Practical alchemy, taking the 
results of speculative alchemy and 
applying them for practical pur- 
poses. Dr. Little is inclined from 
Bacon’s remarks to place him 
among the chemists rather than 
among the alchemists : “ The 

justness of classing him as a 
chemist, rather than as an al- 
chemist, is supported by his avoid- 
ance of the purely speculative 
questions which were the life and 
soul of the scholastic philosophy 
wherein he was born and bred.” ** 

Discovers Gunpowder 

Every schoolboy remembers 
Roger Bacon as the discoverer of 
gunpowder. Attempts have been 
made to deprive him of this dis- 
covery, but they received their 
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death-blow from a statement by a 
retired army officer that saltpetre 
was unknown before the period 
A.D. 1225-1253.’’ Bacon’s recipe 
for making gunpowder from char- 
coal, saltpetre and sulphur is buried 
in cipher and anagram.’'' Forced 
to hide their “ dangerous lore,” he 
mentions seven of the cryptic 
methods which the alchemists 
employed. Bacon’s elaborate 
devices for concealment saved his 
life, but they deprived him for 
centuries of the honour of his 
discovery.” 

In all probability Bacon’s dis- 
covery of gunpowder was acciden- 
tal. Whilst he was experimenting 
with a mixture containing saltpetre, 
charcoal and sulphur, it suddenly 
exploded, shattering the glass and 
brazen apparatus. In The Famous 
Historic of Frier Bacon we are 
told of the experiment of the 
Brazen Head : “ Therewith it fell 
down, and presently followed a 
terrible noise, with strange flashes 
of fire.” In the Elizabethan 
dramatists the Brazen Head is 
repeatedly mentioned. 

The Unity of Science 

While the Scriflum Principale 
(an encyclopiedic work, on which 
he appears to have been engaged 
when he received the Pope’s com- 
mand) was never completed, the 
Opus Majus remains the one work 
in which the central thought of 
Bacon is dominant from first to 
last — the Unity of Science and 
its subordination to the highest 
ethical purpose conceivable by the 


human mind. Another character- 
istic of his philosophy is the sense of 
Historical Continuity by which 
it is pervaded. While earlier writers, 
Augustine and others, dwell on 
points of difference. Bacon dwells 
on points of union. His position 
in human thought can be assigned 
by relating him to the order of 
thinkers typified by Pythagoras 
rather than by Aristotle, who 
engage in speculation not for its 
own sake but for the moral pro- 
gress of mankind — which is a 
fundamentally Theosophical con- 
ception. 

NOTES 
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and the Buddha (kuitama as the three greatest 
men in history. 

^ Founded by Pope Gregory IX about 1233. 

j. H Bridges, Roger Bacon, p. 30. 

^ John Richard Green . A Short History of 
the English People, p. 144. 

Op cit , p 138. 

Quoted by Green, p 141. 

' Isis Unveiled, T, 65. 

’’ Ibid., 

Bartholomew of Pisa (The Tunes Literary 
Supplement, October 2, 1930). 

Secrets of Nature and Art, chap. VI, quoted 
m Dr A. (i. Little’s collection of commemorative 
essays, Cambridge, 1914. 

The Times Literary Supplement, October 
2, 1930. 

Roger Bacon, p. 320. 

Lt Col H. L. W. Hume (late) Royal Artil- 
lery, chapter " Roger Bacon and Gunpowder ” in 
Dr. Little’s collection. 

The ethics of the invention by such advanced 
people as Messengers of the Hierarchy of ex- 
plosives and instruments of destruction is discu.ssed 
by Mr. Hamerster in relation to the Count de 
St. Germain on page 471-72. 

This bipher method was still further develop- 
ed by Francis Bacon to conceal his real personal 
identity and history in the vast literature which 
he published in the sixteenth century. 

•'v ^ 


(To be concluded) 
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Bv ERNEST WOOD 


[Having discussed in our July number the proposition that “ the 
way to secure our collective prosperity is by means of the principle of 
even exchange,” Mr. Wood here points to an ob.servable increase in 
goodwill, which if cultivated among individuals and internationally will 
bring world peace. Only the power of imagination is now re<]uired,” 
he says, ‘ to precipitate real positive jieace into the realm of fact.” — El).] 


[Concluded front p. 347) 


ill 

r ilE pru,t 4 rcss of m.-inknid <lc- 
peiuis not merely upon ;in 
ntelleclual appreciation of the 
.'alue of co-operation, but even 
nore upon the development of a 
'^celinfj; of f'oodwill towards others. 
There is something; natural about 
such f^oodwill, for close association, 
iven in a business capacity, often 
arings it about. 1 rememfier a 
lumorous story that was told in this 
connection regarding two soldiers, 
who could never meet without 
.luarrellmg and fighting. At last, 
ifter punishing these men a 
lumber of times with no effect, 
■-he colonel of the regiment hit 
jpon a bright idea. There was a 
ong r(.)w of barracks, and he set 
.he two men to clean all the 
windows, one working on the inside 
and the other on the outside. At 
irst, they scowled at each other 
through the glass, but by the time 
'.hey had reached the end of 
.he row they were both lagghing 
neartily at the way in which the 
Colonel had tricked them, and 
afterwards they remained very good 


friends. Fortunately, the tendency 
of men to feel goodwill towards 
one another is growing rapidly all 
the time. Even the dreadful war 
through which l-Lurojie recently 
passed has left us, in the main, with 
a more companionable feeling and 
a greater sympathy even towards 
those who were enemy countries 
than we had before the war, and 
there is a stronger sense of humanity 
behind the thoughts of nationality 
in most countries. 

I should like to give a few 
illustrations of the way in which 
the sense of general goodwill is 
appearing in ordinary life. Years 
ago, it was quite common for 
people to scribble on the paintwork 
in railway carriages, and even to 
cut away jiieces of leather from 
the straps and scats, but today these 
things arc rarely done, not because 
the police have been able to stop 
it, but because there is a greater 
appreciation of civic conveniences 
than there was forty or fifty years 
ago. 1 noticed when travelling in 
America several examples of the 
development of this sense. In 
most of the large cities, on the 
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main streets of the suburbs, at 
the corners where the tramcars 
stop, there are little tables, con- 
taining piles of newspapers and 
little money boxes. The business 
men, going to their work, take the 
newspapers and put the money for 
them into the box, and evidently 
nobody steals the papers, (Otherwise 
this method of trade would not 
continue. I think the height of 
this kind of service appears in New 
York. 1 spent three,months there, 
living in a Hat on Fifty-fifth Street, 
and each morning 1 used to go 
down to a newspaper shop near- 
by. It was not really a .shop until 
about nine o’clock. Before that 
there was simply a large board, 
containing heaps of alxiut a dozen 
different kinds of papers, and there 
was no money box, but the money 
was thrown loosely beside the 
papers. 1 used often to take my 
paper, put down a silver coin and 
help myself to the correct change, 
as other people were evidently 
doing. 

In New York, I also found a 
surprising chain of restaurants 
called the Exchange Buffet, in 
which you helped yourself to any 
food that you liked, then made 
a calculation of the total value, 
according io the lists of prices 
put up on the walls, and finally, 
as you went out at the door, 
you stated your total and paid 
the man at the desk. The pro- 
prietors of the Buffet have found 
that the total money received does 
not differ by one per cent from 
the calculated price of the food 
consumed. Another interesting 
development in many cities is that 
of averaging the fare on the tram- 
cars, and charging a fixed rate 


to any stopping-place within city 
limits. This saves an enormous 
amount of labour in the issuing of 
tickets of different denominations, 
and the citizens do not say, “ Why 
should my neighbour travel twice 
as far as I do for the same 
money ?” They know quite well 
that this system develops the city 
evenly, enables many to live in 
the distant suburbs, and prevents 
congestion and the raising of rents 
in the suburbs nearer to the centre 
o( the city. The public sense, thus 
developing, if fostered by proper 
teaching about Citizenship or 
Civics in the schools, may lead on 
to an immense development of 
public conveniences. 

IV 

Although we have in these days 
perhaps thirty-five times the pro- 
ductive capacity that was known 
to man in Roman days, still we 
find the distressing fact that mil- 
lions of people are suffering dire 
poverty. It was estimated a year 
ago that in three countries alone 
ten millions of workers were 
unemployed, and the figure was 
then increasing at the rate of a 
million a month. One prominent 
official in India years ago esti- 
mated that at least 40 million 
people in that country had never 
had their hunger fully satisfied 
even once in their lives. In some 
villages there is unemployment to 
the extent of fifty per cent, and 
altogether millions die every year 
by diseases indirectly due to 
insufficient food. 

So in the midst of plenty of 
natural resources, and plenty of 
man-power we find this terrible 
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suffering. Sometimes it occurs in 
places where there are heavy 
stocks of necessary things — for 
example, in Scotland the families 
of the coal miners were suffering 
from the cold winter, unable to 
buy coal because the miners were 
out of work, because there were 
immense stocks of unsold coal on 
hand. We are all familiar with 
the accounts of wheat and coffee 
being used as fuel in some places, 
and in others of fruit being 
dumped into the sea. I read in 
one newspaper, under the large 
heading “ A National Disaster ” — 
“ This year’s wheat crop promises 
to be the biggest on record ; this 
has filled the farmers with con- 
sternation.” 

Sometimes this unemployment 
is due to progress in mechanism or 
organization. With tractors on a 
farm, 25 men can do what was 
formerly done by 340. There is a 
steam digging machine which 
replaces 400 men. In the new 
process of making cast-iron pipes, 
30 men take the place of a former 
375. A modern cotton weaving 
factory of average size replaces 
ten thousand hand-loom weavers. 

This question of unemployment 
is a thing that hundreds and 
millions of men should be thinking 
about, flistory tells us that 
human thought, and human 
thought alone, has solved big 
problems of human life, and put 
man in the position of master 
of nature, with nothing to fear, 
except in the case of such things 
as earthquakes and floods. But 
still man suffers — from himself ; 
and the hundreds and millions, 
alas, go on waiting for a better 
time to come along by chance ! 


Irregular seasons the farmer 
knows, and the sailor knows storms 
at sea, but the modern steamship 
keeps to schedule amidst the 
storms, and with modern produc- 
tion and transport there should be 
no storms in our practical economic 
life. We must seek the causes of 
these economic storms, which 
produce great unemployment and 
human suffering in a bounteous 
world. They are obviously to be 
found in man himself, and even 
then not in the masses, who are 
too passive, who, given a moderate 
livnig with a moderate amount of 
work' and of leisure, do not want 
a more difficult, even if a more 
lucrative, employment. Henry 
Ford found that 95 per cent of the 
workers getting a good standard 
wage did not want promotion to 
responsible positions carrying a 
higher salary, even when the offer 
was put before them. 

Psychologically, it is the more 
evolved minority of ambitious 
people who cause the storms — 
in olden days ambitious kings, 
and sometimes fanatical religious 
leaders, a little later the slave 
traders. Nowadays, captains of 
industry fight one another, and all 
the peaceable millions are drawn 
into the conflict. It is not that in 
our days anybody wants to see 
others suffer, but it is that amidst 
this insensate competition virtue 
cannot thrive, though intelligence 
and sometimes cunning can. The 
captain of industry we must have, 
as we must have a'captain on the 
bridge of a ship at sea. But what 
should we think if it were part 
of the necessity or duty of the 
captains of the ships of different 
companies to try to ram and sink 
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the rival vessels in mid-ocean, 
so as to secure the trade of 
carrying passengers for their own 
lines ? 

As it is, the captain of industry 
who is full of the desire to help 
cannot do so, for each is dragged 
down to the level of the lowest, 
when there is no law but force. In 
Madras, for example, when some 
representatives of the employees 
of a large firm approached the 
directors with a request for more 
settled conditions of employment 
and a living wage, those good men 
replied : “We want to do it, but 
we cannot, because the competing 
firms would cut us out, and take 
our trade. If you can induce the 
other firms to adopt the same 
terms, we would gladly agree to 
them.” It does not matter that 
the successful captains of industry 
are rich ; that is not the trouble ; 
it lies in the creation of storms 
and calms in that sea where the 
products of industry arc carried 
from maker to user. 

It is clear that the problem 
cannot be solved from the top, 
except by legislation, as in older 
and simpler days, when the lawgiver 
Manu in India made it a penal 
offence for a merchant to try to 
take away his neighbour’s trade by 
under-selling him or by cornering 
the market. 

The problem is a psychological 
one. Those who struggle out of 
the ranks of what I will technically 
call the slaves — the 95% who 
cannot get but of the drift or 
current of their circumstances-^ 
into the company of the careerists, 
are drawn into the melee, the 
free-for-all fight for security and 
opulence, or even comfort. I 


see only one remedy for this state 
of things, and that is the cultivation 
of a standard, first of all in im- 
agination. If we set statisticians 
to work, they will probably tell us 
that, with present productive 
capacity, every family could have 
a nice little house and garden, 
decent food and clothing, books, 
musical instruments, and perhaps 
even a small car, and the necessary 
work for this would amount to from 
two to four hours a day. If we 
work an extra half hour a day that 
would enable the present propor- 
tion of very rich people to continue 
verj’ rich. Let the 95% of peace- 
able people not pitch their wants 
too high, but let them think about 
the standard, talk about the stan- 
dard, write about the standard. 
Let it fill the imagination of the 
people as a concrete standard, not 
as an income of a certain amount 
of money ; not in a vague or 
abstract way, but as bricks and 
earth and clothes and food and 
other things. Let us have political 
clubs to discuss the standard, and 
a party not of conservatives, or 
liberals, or radicals, but of stan- 
dardites. Let it be taught in 
schools. Fill the mind of the 
public with the thought of the 
standard, and before very long the 
thought will turn to fact, with a 
minimum of disturbance to existing 
things and ways. At present that 
mind is filled with anxiety and 
resentment, or with bafflement and 
resignation. The people have not 
clearly formulated what they want. 
It is one of the chief lessons of 
human history that when men have 
clearly and concretely formulated 
a desire, they have before long 
found the way to attain that end. 
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People say they want peace, but 
they think of it only as the absence 
of war. Really they are thus still 
thinking of war, and war still 
comes. But peace is no negative 
thing; it means men working 
energetically in an organized way. 


as they work in time of war, but 
with goodwill in their hearts. I 
am sure it is getting near in many 
nations today, and only the power 
of imagination is now required to 
precipitate real positive peace into 
the realm of fact. 


LAUGHTER FOR .1 SHIELD 

God give me laughter for a buckler 
Lest to the blows of Idfe I yield ; 

When my head is bowed to press of foentan, 
Lord give me laughter for a shield. 

Grant me will to fight if not to conquer, 
Strength to keep my spirit from eclipse ; 
And let me hold at midnight and at noonday 
The shield of laughter on unshaking lips. 


There is none so strong can overcome it : 

Black rage, red scorn, or serpent guile. 
Magic lives in weakliest defences : 

Even in a little twisted smile. 


In the dusk and in the murk of conflict. 
Fighting on against the driving spears. 

More flags will rally round to laughter 
Than ever owned the sovereignty of tears. 

Though I have no armour that is trusty. 

And nothing but a wooden sword to wield. 

I shall go down flighting and not crayen 

If Thou, Lord, give me laughter for a shield. 



THE RAY KEY 

By fritz KUNZ 

[Mr. Kunz enumerates various keys to the world process and to 
human character : jisychological, jihysiological, astrological, astronomical, 
anthroixdogical, tlieogonic, but there is none more mysterious or intriguing 
than the Kay key. h'md your Kay and you can accelerate and maximize 
your destiny. — Ed.] 


T he Kays are best looked 
upon as one of the seven 
secondary keys to the world pro- 
cess. In The Secret Doctrine 
Madame Blavatsky makes it fairly 
clear that there are in fact ten of 
these keys, of which three are 
primaries and have to do with the 
fundamental operations of thought 
in the Divine Mind — which from 
a human point of view are colour, 
sound and form. Just how these 
are related is a problem beyond 
our present scope, but it is un- 
doubted that they have something 
to do with the Trinity.^ FTom 
them are derived the seven second- 
ary keys, and of these latter the 
Ray key is the most mysterious. 

The principal difficulty with it 
is not so much with the con- 
cepts, as in stating their nature 
in language. The other six keys 
are fairly easy to define. They 
occur in couples, each an inner 
and an outer. Thus, the psycho- 
logical key (which corresponds to 
the planes of nature in modern 
Theosophical terminology) is ac- 
companied by the physiological 
key, or the physical body as a 
microcosm. These keys thus ex- 

* The research seminars of the New York 
Theosophical Society are at work on these prob- 
lems and I shall return to them m due course. 


plain how man physically is but a 
projection of the invisible aspects 
of himself. In like manner, races 
and racial Heroes are related in 
two keys which are variously 
denominated, usually being called 
by H. 1\ B. the anthropological 
and the theogonic. Here, such 
a hero as the Manu, or other 
immortal, is conceived to be the 
personal embodiment of the race 
as a whole. This is easy enough 
to understand when we consider 
that every Aryan actually is des- 
cended by blood from the Manu. 
This means that the Manu is in 
fact embodied in the race as a 
whede. Therefore the lives of the 
Greek, Egyptian, Hindu and other 
mythical Gods— so-called — are in 
fact archetypes of racial experience. 

Two more keys occur in a 
couple, the astrological and the 
astronomical. Once more the one 
is the material, the other the vital 
aspect of the same thing. 

When, however, we come to the 
Rays we meet a peculiarity. First 
of all, there appears to be no 
correlated key. And it also seems 
that the subject matter of the 
Rays is not at that level of mani- 
' festation at which the materials the 
other keys deal with is to be found. 
This makes the Rays appear 
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transcendental, though they are, 
in fact,- the most practical of 
propositions. The tendency is to 
interpret them in terms of some 
other key, for example, relating 
them to the planes of nature. 
There is no harm in this so long 
as it is kept constantly in mind 
that they are not identical with any 
other one key, though related side 
by side with each and all. The 
best way to conceive of the Rays 
in relation to the other keys is 
to think of a six-pointed star of 
interlaced triangles with the three 
vital keys as the vertices of one of 
these and the three corresponding 
material keys as the vertices of 
the other triangle, and then assign 
the seven Rays to the central 
point of the system, related equally 
to each vertex. 

The foregoing idea fits the case 
precisely. The vital and material 
descriptions of the universe, taken 
as a whole, are the phenomenal 
embodiment of a noumenon. Now 
it is utterly impossible to coiiA'ey 
final truths about the nouinenal 
world in language, for the reason 
that we are dealing with something 
beyond thought, and what is 
unthinkable is also unspeakable. 
The proper procedure with regard 
to the Rays therefore is to examine 
the keys first ; not only each by 
itself, but all six in their mutual 
relations, and by erecting structures 
from them come to the central 
point of the figure. This is not, 
of course. Nature’s procedure on 
the out-going path, where n-oume- 
non gives rise to phenomenon. 
But it is the best that can be done 
for man on the returning path. 

The customary procedure is, for 
instance, to assign the Manu to the 


1st Ray, the Founder of Religions 
to the 2nd Ray, and so on. This 
idea is perfectly sound, but is by 
no means the only element. The 
planes of nature equally embody the 
Rays, and all other keys as much. 
What is required is to examine 
the astronomical and astrological 
features of the Solar System and 
put the result in concepts into the 
mental stream, and also under- 
stand the story of the races 
and the symbolic meaning of the 
embryonic and bodily growth of 
the unborn child and of maturing 
youth. When these several keys 
have been thoroughly comprehend- 
ed in outline, the task of estab- 
lishing mutual relations begins. 

Now, this latter procedure is 
not an exercise of the lower mind. 
It is not analysis, but synthesis, 
and the ])rocedure consists in 
stripping the idea (derived from 
each key) of its applications, so 
that only abstractions remain. In 
fact, the student is expected to 
draw off ideas which are at the 
level of the three primary keys 
mentioned above, relating to sound, 
colour and form, and some practice 
with regard to those is a desirable 
preliminary, though not actually 
essential. It will readily be seen 
that what is required is a sort of 
meditative and contemplative ex- 
ercise. It is no good merely citing 
facts in words from books, or 
even presenting facts derived from 
nature at the factual level. For 
this is really dealing with the keys, 
not the Rays, and tends to a 
lop-sided result. 

When the foregoing procedure 
has been followed there emerges 
a group of concepts equally useful 
in all the six keys that surround 
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that of the Rays and inter-relations 
emerge. Thus, it is perceived 
that, in terms of the Heroic key, 
the 1st, 4th and 7th Rays are 
related. They are, in short, types 
of rulers. The kingly type rules 
by direct dominion. The 4th cor- 
responds to the worldly politician 
or statesman. In his middle posi- 
tion his function is to respond to 
the masses, who are found mostly on 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Rays, and 
to convey to them the directions 
which he is able to communicate 
by virtue of his position, from the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Rays. This type 
of person at the lower level is a 
mere opportunist, but in the finer 
specimens performs a wonderful 
function. The native art of this 
Ray is dramatic, and these people 
are often considered insincere, 
playing parts. But at a high level 
the function is really one of ruler- 
ship, for the stage is in fact a 
tremendous weapon for the direc- 
tion of opinion. After all, the 
whole universe is an illusion. 
These are rather a lonely people 
really, cats that walk by them- 
selves. If they would but recogni/.e 
that they will never be happy 
until they give themselves to the 
direction of great and worthy 
causes, they would find themselves. 
Contrast the happiness of people 
like George Arliss, Francis Lederer, 
and other actors who are devoted to 
causes, with the inanities of motion- 
picture puppets, sold body and 
soul to profit-rt\aking corporations, 
whose only causes ” are to 
appear at bazaars and first-nights, 
or to open a six-day bicycle race. 

The 7th Ray is also employed 
in ruling, but here it takes the 
form of the ecclesiastic. Priests 


and cardinals, even when un- 
worthy, actually deliver the forces 
of the higher worlds and thereby 
control and direct the lives of 
multitudes. Corruption can appear 
anywhere, but in its best aspect 
the 7th Ray is a very wonderful 
and necessary form of rulership. 
Both 1st, 4th and 7th Rays are 
thus devoted functionally to the 
linking of worlds, the 7th Ray 
being especially fitted to bind the 
etheric to the physical. 

Now observe that these three 
types can as easily be related to 
the planes of nature (the psycho- 
logical key). Indeed, comprehen- 
sion of the Ray types depends 
upon such uniform reference to 
all related secondary keys, as 
pointed out above. Thus, in this 
case, the natural habitat of Ray 
One is jivatmic, at the level of 
true will (monad to soul) ; Ray 
Four is antahkaranic (if 1 may be 
permitted this anglicised Sanskrit 
adjective !), soul to psyche ; and 
the Seventh, pranic, is at home 
transferring psychic energy to 
physical levels— and he should be 
bound by rule and ritual, lest his 
forces be stained, coming as they 
do through turbid lower astral 
areas on the way. 

In a similar manner, the 2nd 
and 6th Rays can be generalized as 
religious. It is perfectly clear 
that it is idle to talk of religious 
teachers as embodying the 2nd 
Ray unless one implies that there 
are people to be taught ! These 
people are found in their purest 
form on the 6th Ray, and therefore 
these two types are inseparable. 
In terms of planes, the one is at 
a high level of intuitive power, 
and the 6th is related to the 
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emotional world. From this it 
follows that there are two kinds 
of 6th Ray people, those of sensi- 
tive, delicate, truly religious tem- 
perament who become saints, and 
those of passionate, often tumul- 
tuous and even rowdy character 
(like Giordano Bruno) who become 
martyrs. This latter class quite 
often in its political aspect is 
revolutionary, whereas the saintly 
type is, politically speaking, ready 
to immolate itself, as Joan of Arc 
did. Thus from the 2nd and 6th 
Rays three types are derived. 

Passing on finally to the 3rd 
and 5th, we are presented with 
something mysterious. In terms 
of mankind, the 3rd Ray is ad- 
ministrative, but in terms of planes 
of nature it is philosophical. The 
common error is made in modern 
American society of supposing 
that a busy and competent execu- 
tive is -per sc a leader. This 
latter, however, is in fact a speci- 
alty of the ruling Rays. The 
business of the 3rd Ray is not to 
decide what should be done, but 
what can be done, and this is 
clearly an aspect of philosophical 
power. The man who knows the 
truth about the world-process 
and the operations of nature is 
the person to whom to turn for 
intelligent execution of required 
business. It does not follow 
that he is a specialist in ori- 
ginating programmes, though 
he may be. The reason why 
astrology is the art most commonly 
associated with the 3rd Ray is 
clear. It is the Ray of cosmic 
processes. Its correlate, the 5th 
Ray, in terms of planes of nature 
is applied mentality, but, as on 
the 6th Ray, there are two kinds. 


There are those in whom mentality 
is applied to the mental process. 
C. W. Leadbeater was, in my 
affectionate opinion, the most 
remarkable example of this in 
modern occultism. 

There is, however, a 5th Ray 
type which can apply itself to 
mental conquest of the material 
process. These people are, as it 
were, intellectual artists, and though 
they arc not artists in the best 
sense of the word, they perform a 
very important function in society. 
An analogy can be taken from 
science. A man like Einstein prac- 
tically never touches an instrument, 
but takes his scientific facts at 
second hand. Then by sheer 
intellectual genius he opens new 
fields. In contrast, there are the 
people who make his work possible. 
These arc the artists in the use of 
ultra-refined methods of measure- 
ment and analysis. These two 
types are inseparably connected, 
but their usefulness in society is 
crowned by the presence of the 3rd 
Ray which directs all that they do 
to spiritual ends. Third Ray 
types arc rather rare, as they 
infrequently occupy public posts. 

Curiously enough, a Maha- 
Chohan is the omnipresent entity 
in the Hierarchy, but to the world 
he remains an elusive figure. 
Therefore the type is not available 
for much study. Original thought 
is not prized at the time it is 
offered, and so the men of action, 
both politically and religiously, are 
famous in history and obvious 
•above the contemplatives of Ray 
Three ; but the originality of the 
3rd Ray is so subtle, philosophical, 
and makes itself felt so much by 
quiet infiltration that its genius is 
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not commonly recognized by the 
world, though the love and regard 
which is given to a holder of this 
office in the Hierarchy is a very 
wonderful thing. For some reason 
Maha-Chohans seem to change 
office more frequently, in compari- 
son with Manus and Bodhisattvas. 
The latter have to remain on duty 
until the institutions, namely races 
and religions which they have 
founded, come to an end. But the 
function of Chohans is different, 
and therefore new individuals 
assume the j(»h more frequently. 

Thus the Personage who occu- 
pied this office on our globe when 
The Theosophical Society was first 
instituted, and during its early 
years, has given place to another. 
The current office holder is not the 
Chohan beloved of the Master 
K. II., whose dii'cctions he digested 
and which have been published as 
the first letter in the first volume 


of the Letters from the Masters of 
Wisdom^ and to whom he referred 
as “ the most beloved of Hobli- 
gans." ■ This delightful Personage 
it is who appears in the episode of 
the goat and the letter related in 
one of the Master K. IP’s letters to 
A. P. Sinnett.' The current office- 
holder, in response to the needs of 
the time, is in appearance ascetic, 
incisive, and rapid and final in his 
decisions. The needs of our time, 
rapid in movement, have evoked 
Him. 

’ In The Early I'cdch int^s of the Masters, 
Mr jinarajadasa status that this hist 
letter comprises “remarks of the Mahachohan, 
as reported by tin* Master K H. to Mr Sinnetl ” 

' We are told that “ Hol)li|.,ban “ is a Tibetan 
word meaning somethin/^ likt' “ bif.; boss ’’ In The 
Mahatata Letters, it is also -.jielt “ Ilobilgan ”, 
and “ Khobligan ” The Master K 11. refeis to 
the Chohan as “ v Master” {The Mahattaa 
I.etters, f) 15<S), and II. F It. also speaks of 
him as “the Jhiraf^itm, my Master’s (M’s) 
MASTKK.” {The Path, December, 1886, p :L162). 

The stor> is told in llic Mahataia Letters, 
pp 320-321 


IT IS ALWAYS WISER TO WORK AND FORCE THE 
CURRENT OF EVENTS THAN TO WAIT FOR TIME, 


— THE MASTER K. H. 



MUSIC 

By NORMAN INGAM ELLS 


[Mr. Ingamells searches the future for sources of inspiration which 
will incite musicians in greater numbers to individual creative activity. 
As a member of the stafT of the Conservator i urn of Music, Melbourne 
University, Mr. Ingamells is very much at home in the interpretation 
of Wagner’s operas as to their occult significance, and his senes on 
The Riii^ of the Nihelinif^s, interrupted by professional duties, will 
be resumed m our September issue.- -El).] 


M USIC means melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, and in its 
f^rcatest heights, strength, dignity, 
beauty, reverence, love, joy : all 
the qualities that go to make up 
the perfect man, or the perfect god. 
But music has also discord, pain, 
longing, regret, in fact all the 
mental and emotional aspects of 
evolving man. The song of birds 
and the simple feeling of the beast 
it can also express, and, in a 
reflected way, the chaunt of angels 
and the fairies’ charm. 

In music’s fundamental or key- 
note and its harmonics is expressed 
the One Life with all its o\’ertones : 
in its first or “ common chord ” 
(the tri;id) we find The Trinity : 
in the seven notes of its scale 
“ The Seven Great Spirits ” are 
represented. One exponent sees a 
definite relationship between the 
Seven Rays or forces (also the 
Seven Root-races of men for this 
planet) and seven great classic 
musicians, namely : Bach, Gluck, 
Brahms, Mozart, Handel, Haydn 
and Beethoven. May it be he has 
herein discovered part of some 
great plan for helping the egos 
born under these Rays or Spirits ? 
Both Mozart and Haydn were 


Freemasons-— Haydn could cer- 
tainly be classed as the ceremoni- 
alist of music. 

‘ Music’s effect is, in part, to 
stimulate man intuitionally and 
spiritually, for in the greatest music, 
his experiences of his contact 
with the Divine are chaliced or 
prisoned— these contacts are the 
peak moments in man’s life that 
become his “ guiding star ”, his 
spiritual and mental Ideal. In a 
moment, “ in the twinkling of an 
eye ”, as we listen to great music, 
momentous decisions may be 
made, affecting our whole future 
life. It is this that makes art 
become a veritable religion to 
certain types of people. One needs 
to realize, however, that stimula- 
tion cannot keep the soul on the 
mountain top — man must trans- 
mute the “ base-metal ” of his 
nature by right living before he can 
pcrvtancntly keep his consciousness 
on the Parnassian and Olympian 
heights. 

Music, as its greatest devotees 
perceive it, is one of the many 
“ ships ” that Life^ constructs, upon 
which men may sail into the 
Boundless, the Eternal. To some, 
like Beethoven, it is their “good 
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angel ’’ from the cradle to the 
grave. To these, music is a definite 
language, a “ sound symbol ”, 
capable of aiding the consciousness 
to respond to all nameable and 
nameless verities. 

The poet creates the ceremonial 
of words ; the painter, form and 
colour ; the classic dancer the magic 
of motion, and so on with all the 
fine arts, each in turn containing 
in greater or lesser measure the 
very nectar of the Gods. Life 
has no limitations as to Its 
modes. Its ships, upon which men 
may travel to their bourne. This 
compels us to exclaim that “ all 
is Theo-Sophia ” ! To the writer 
The Theosophical Society has 
proved one of the most glorious 
ships he has ever been privileged 
to sail in ; through all his soul’s 
past, maybe the most glorious. 

As a guide to the younger 
musical travellers, some sugges- 
tions as to what music is consider- 
ed great may be of value. The 
Beethoven Symphonies, his Piano 
Sonatas and String Quartettes, 
the Mozart and Brahms Symphon- 
ies, the Wagner Music-dramas, 
Schubert’s and Haydn’s music, 
the Handel Oratorios, (not The 
Messiah only), and all Bach’s 
compositions still form a sure 
foundation upon which western 
musicians may build for a long 
time to come. All these geniuses 
are men of a period. The great 
artists seem to come in time- 
cycles, apparently according with 
some inner plan' of the Gods. 

As to the greater moderns, it 
may well be they are heralds of 
a new art era, preparing the 
ground for an influx of another 
group of giants, who will take up 


the new technique and infuse 
it with psychological greatness, 
thus revealing to man a richer, 
more complex consciousness, more 
suited to the coming race’s needs. 

Contact with angelic conscious- 
ness, brought about by occult 
training on the right-hand path, 
should give to artists a vast new 
field of inspiration — one seems to 
sense this in some of the best 
moderns. 

A study of the writings of 
Geoffrey Hodson might give to 
composers much inspiration in this 
direction. The Russian, Scriabine, 
perhaps the greatest musician The 
Theosophical Society has so far 
had in its ranks, found his most 
prolific source of inspiration 
in the writings of his fellow- 
national, Madame Blavatsky. 
Her work. The Secret Doctrine, 
fired him to creative activity to 
a most extraordinary degree. His 
Prometheus, inspired by his read- 
ing The Secret Doctrine, and his 
Poem de I' Extase, will probably 
remain, for a finer race fully to 
appreciate. Of Scriabine’s Pro- 
metheus Ernest Newman writes: 
“ We have nowhere come so near 
music as among the ultimate 
immaterialities of art as in the best 
of this music . . . Prometheus 
is the one work I have heard that 
seems to me to approach the new 
territory that music will some day 
make its own.” 

Englefield Hull says of Scriabine: 
“ The real value of his contribution 
to music is the marvellous beauty 
and spirituality with which his 
music is always imbued.” 

The critic of the New York 
Times said: “It was Scriabine’s 
conviction that infinite spiritual 
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possibility lay dormant in mankind, 
awaiting • only the sounding of the 
right chords to awake it to sym- 
pathetic vibration, and raise the 
race to a new undreamt-of level 
of sensitiveness, appreciation and 
experience.” 

As to the tones of orchestral 
instruments used in the Orchestra 
of the West (no doubt the same 
would apply to the principal in- 
struments of the East also), it is 
said that they are externalizations 
of tones existing in the inner worlds 
of utmost value as aids to the 
awakening of the soul of man (“ the 
sleeping beauty ”, man’s psyche) 
at his present stage of evolution. 

The response or reaction to the 
fine arts is still the vital question. 
In one who does not “ live the 
life ”, the response is but feeble ; 
in this as in all things else the fact 
remains, that “ as a man soweth, 
so shall he %ip.” It is our own 
state of consciousness that we 
bring to any art that counts. Music 
can gradually stir man’s psyche 
into life. In some the flower of 
consciousness may be ready for 
rich blossoming, and then music 
may give the final stimulation 
needed for this much-to-be-desired 
consummation. 

There are many efiects possible 
on our existing orchestral instru- 
ments, but not yet exploited, which 
performers on these instruments 
are well aware of. Some recent 
composers arc making discoveries 
in this direction and are beginning 


to make use of them. From this 
we may gather that all manner of 
new delights are ahead for mankind 
in this art alone. In the near 
future we may find that, from the 
professional point of view, groups 
of specialists will be employed to 
make mechanical recordings of 
new works for record and broadcast 
purposes, and that the rank and 
file will be forced to join the ever 
increasing number of amateurs — 
all this may in the end prove of 
advantage by spurring greater 
numbers to individual creative 
activity. 

In music exists a wondrous and 
undiscovered country, venturing 
into which man need never tire in 
any age or clime, but can travel 
from glory unto glory till he be 
established in the incorruptibility 
of his own Immortality. 

We should try to realize and 
ever bear in mind that music 
and the other arts are activities of 
the Divine Mind in Nature, other- 
wise they could not exist in man, 
its image and child. Hence the 
all-im])ortancc of the arts, leading 
as they inevitably do to the art of 
life, the art of arts. 

As a last word, we might 
exclaim with Beethoven in his 
Choral Fantasia : 

“ When on music’s mighty 
pinion. 

Souls of men to heaven rise — 

Then doth vanish earth’s 
dominion, 

Man is native to the skies.” 



THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI 


By MANJERI VENKATA RAYA IYER 


[Concluded from p. 369) 


33. Succession, sei affainst mo- 
mcnis, is comprehensible in the 
complete scries of changes from 
start to finish. 

Time, alike Space, is an empti- 
ness. Space is the emptiness in 
which thinf^s exist. Time is the 
emptiness in wliich events <.)r 
chanf>es occur. Space is the ab- 
sence of objects, .ind Time is the 
absence of chnnf;es or events. The 
conception of 'rime as somethinf> 
flowing uniformly is a gross mis- 
conception. It is the current of 
phenomena that causes the illusion 
of the flow of Time, bhich change 
or phenomenon is a perception or an 
occurrence in Consciousness. This 
perception takes place in a mo- 
ment or “ in no time.” A moment 
in Time corresponds to a point in 
Space and has no extension. Hence, 
any number of perceptions can 
occur at the same moment or in 
no time. What is called Time or the 
emptiness between perceptions is a 
blank caused by the absence of per- 
ception, since constant awareness 
annihilates Time. For example, 
an excarnate Devachanic entity 
enjoying his heaven or a Yogi in 
Samadhi has no notion of Time. 
The linking together of a series- 
of momentary perceptions and the 

^ Godhood 


intervening gaps, in memory, con- 
stitutes what is called Time or 
succession of events or changes in 
Consciousness. No notion of Time 
can arise in a consciousness which 
is intensely active. It is the fallow- 
ness, lassitude and idleness of mind 
that creates the illusion of Time. 
As Krishnamtirti says : “ Memory 
is the result of incomplete action ; 
that is, if you do not live fully in 
the present concentratedly, com- 
pletely, then there is the resistance 
of me-mory, a looking back and a 
thinking of the Future”. What 
is always actual appears as memory 
and expectation inuJfthe individual 
Consciousness for lack of intensity 
of awareness or self-recollectcdness 
or concentration which compre- 
hends the Whole. The evolu- 
tionary changes culminate and are 
comprehended in “ Is'varatva 
Evolution is the succession of 
changes through which the Indi- 
vidual Spirit passes from “ Jjva- 
bhava ” to “ Is'varabhava It is 
the unrolling of “ Is'varabhava ” 
before the Jiva. 

m fpd II ^ a II 

34. ^ Thus, “ Individual Unique- 
ness ” is the Involution of the 
qualities (of Nature) which no 
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longer serve the purpose of the 
Spirit ; or^ the Capability [Power] 
of Consciousness established in its 
Own Form [Nature.] 

The fundamental conception 
underlying the Philosophy of Yoga 
turns on the hinge of reciprocal 
reaction (Pratyayavis'esa) of Spirit 
and Matter, which is Conscious- 
ness. Spirit is a composite of 
“ Prajnamatras ”, “ measures of 

Consciousness ”, and Matter of 
“ Hhutamatras ”, ” measures of that 
which has become The “ Prajha- 
miltras ” of the Supreme Spirit 
or Ts'vara express themselves as the 
“ Bhutamatras ” which, in their 
turn, engender or rouse up “ I’rajna- 
matras ” in the Individual Spirit 
by their reciprocal action and re- 
action which constitute Conscious- 
ness. Everything in the Universe 
and the Universe itself is a “ Bhtita- 
matril ”, an “ expression ” of a 
“ Prajnamatra ” of the Supreme 
Spirit. As such, the Individual 
Spirit with its vehicles is itself a 
“ Bhutamatrii”, an “expression” of 
a “ Prajnamatra ” of Is'vara. This 
“Prajnamatra”, of which the In- 
dividual Spirit is an “expression ”, 
is what is known as the Potential 
Soul, “ Purusa ”, “ Jivatma ” or 
Monad in Evolution. Evolution is 
the “ expression ” of the “ Prajna- 
matras ” of the Supreme Spirit 
as “ Bhutamatras ” and consists in 
the “ Involution ” of these “ Bhuta- 
matras ” in the Individual Spirit as 
“ impressions ” or “ Prajnamatras ” 
which bring about its Libera- 
tion, “ Individual Uniquene,ss ” or 
“ kaivalyam The World-process 
is the Evolution of the Individual 
Spirit into the Supreme Spirit or 
the Involution of the Supreme 
Spirit in the Individual Spirit. 


This is why Patanjah conceives the 
Supreme Spirit or Is'vara as the 
“ Seed of Omniscience ” ; the con- 
ception brings out the true relation 
between the Individual Spirit and 
the Supreme Spirit — the first and 
the last terms of the Evolutionary 
Series. When the “ Bhutamatras ” 
have been involved in the Individual 
Spirit as its “ Prajnamatras ” they 
become “Krtarthas”, having accom- 
])lished the purpose of the Individ- 
ual Spirit. This is also what 
Patanjali calls “ Asamprajnata 
Yoga ” which is described as “ Sams- 
karas'esa ”, “ the residuum of im- 
pressions ”. (See Aphorism I, 20.) 
This state of consciousness is one 
in which the Object comjdetely 
merges in the Subject — the absolute 
state of Consciousness in which 
there is no distinction of the 
knower, the knowledge and the 
known, as there is in “ Samprajnata 
Yoga ”. Liberation, “ Kaivalyam ” 
or “ Individual Uniqueness ” may 
be considered as a process within 
the Supreme Spirit similar to the 
“ Individualisation ” of the animal 
within “the group soul ”. Individ- 
ualisation of Spirit and Organisa- 
tion of Matter seem to be the plan 
of Nature. To put it more abs- 
tractly : Evolution is the co-ordina- 
tion of “ Individual Uniqueness ” 
on an ever-ascending scale. In 
other words. Evolution is a process 
of Y5ga which culminates, stage 
after stage, in Individualisation or 
“ Kaivalyam ” — a process of spe- 
cialisation of an organism in order 
to fit it as an orgl^n in a mightier 
'organism. Hence, it becomes evi- 
dent that “Kaivalyam” is not Isola- 
tion from the Life of the Supreme, 
but is the building of an Inde- 
pendent Centre of Omniscience 
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or Universal Experience, within 
that Life — “ a Seed of Omni- 
science” out of which another 
Universe comes into being. 

And why these Universes within 
a Universe, Systems within a 
System, Ts'varas within an Is'vara 
and Individuals within an In- 
dividual in an unending series ? 
No one knows. Yet, it may be 
said that Love, Life, Light and 
Beauty cannot remain without ex- 
pression. Or, it may be an eternal 
unrolling of an endless reel of Life 
before the tireless vision of the 


Individual Spirit. Or, it may be 
that all this is only a huge dream 
which awakens the Individual to 
Real Life. Or, it may be that the 
Supreme alone knows why these 
things should be, or it may be 
that even lie knows not : it may 
be that the Supreme Secret ever 
remains a secret which, by its 
fascination, ever leads the In- 
dividual from glory to glory, for 
that which is once known be- 
comes stale and stagnant, loses its 
attraction and brings Life to a 
standstill. 




Thus the Fourth Quarter of Individual Uniqueness 
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Thus the View of PataRjali 
Peace to all beings 



how' to present theosophy to 

THE PUBLIC 

By GEOFFREY HODSON 


A TOUR of the world (which 
the writer has just made) 
reveals to him that the Theo- 
sophical Society is in urgent need 
of lecturers. 

In almost every country and 
every Lodge the remark is heard : 
“ We have so few (if any) able to 
tc.ach or lecture.” The con- 
sequence is that many Lodges are 
not able either to present Theo- 
sophy to the public in a convincing 
and appropriate way, or to meet 
the need of their members for 
interesting and informative lessons 
in Theosophy. 

People arc uniquely prepared 
for Theosophy by world events of 
the past twenty-five years, and 
especially by changes in world 
thought during the last decade. 
Men today arc seeking a synthetic, 
religious philosophy of life, con- 
sistent with science. The world 
is hungry indeed for the Ancient 
Wisdom, of which those words 
(which I have italicised) are a true 
definition. 

The Theosophical Society is the 
one Society in the world especially 
brought into being to meet this 
need ; yet at this particular juncture 
it is unable to fulfil its function 
adequately for want of efficient 
speakers and teachers. 

F'urthermore, examination of 
the syllabuses of very many Lodges 
shows that the dissemination of 


central Theosophical truths fre- 
quently has a subordinate place in 
Lodge work. Astrology, numero- 
logy, the Pyramids, various social 
and economic remedies, and the 
particular interests of individual 
members, subjects which may 
rightly and usefully have a place 
on the syllabus, tend to occupy 
the whole programme. 

How are these difficulties to be 
met ? I answer, adapting a well- 
known phrase : “ The Theosophical 
problem is the individual pro- 
blem.” To every member who is 
willing to make the effort and is 
in some measure suitably equipped, 
I would make the following nine 
suggestions : 

1. After having grasped to a 
considerable extent the broad 
fundamentals of Theosophy, avoid- 
ing side issues and the occult 
arts, take one subject. Reincar- 
nation for example, and master it. 
Live with it for a time, reading 
all you can find about it, pro and 
con. Tactfully discuss it with 
non-believers in order to discover 
their view-point, thus originating 
arguments against it. Then work 
out the correct and decisive an- 
swers to all objections. 

2. Write an exposition of the 
doctrine, its valuo'and its applica- 
‘tions, in the most acceptable 
and convincing and also the 
simplest form possible to you. 
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3. Make lecture notes of the 
steps in logic by which your 
exposition is constructed. 

4. Take long walks or shut 
yourself in a room and deliver to 
a large mental audience timed 
lectures from these notes. 

5. Go to a teacher of public 
speaking carefully chosen for your 
purpose, for lessons in the delivery 
of your message. 

6. When reasonably ready, 
offer your lecture to a Lodge, 
asking your best friends to listen 
critically and advise you of possible 
improvements. 

7. If at all successful, deliver 
your lecture to other Lodges, 
and outside bodies which will 
accept it. Thereafter take new 
subjects, steadily increasing your 
repertoire. 

8. Practice. Treat public 

speaking as a fine art. Work 
continually at improvement of 
technique. Dr. Besant, regarded 
by many as the world’s greater 
orator, used to say in effect : “ I 
have spoken continually for many 
lives, but I am still practising ” ; 
she also said : “ Of all the 

arts, public speaking is the most 
powerful means of influencing 
people." 

9. Practise also writing, for 
writing obliges one to think clearly 
and to express oneself simply and 
accurately. 

Any member at all gifted and 
who follows this plan, will find not 
only a great inspiration in life for 
himself, but anuniquely effective 
way of serving the Theosophical* 
Society and the world. Furthermore, 
he will be helping a cause in which 
the Elder Brethren are especially 
interested ; and if he remains 


humble, sincere and co-operative. 
They will use him increasingly as 
Their agent in the world. 

To the Theosophical Society, 
its Sections and Lodges, I suggest 
the establishment of a Speaker’s 
Bureau, the chief work of which 
would be to help and to encourage 
class leadership and public speaking 
amongst our members. The fol- 
lowing activities of such a bureau 
suggest themselves : 

1. To collect and distribute 
subject matter for lectures, ap- 
posite quotations from authors and 
poets, ancient and modern, and 
especially up-to-date scientific and 
philosophic corroboration of Theo- 
sophical truths. 

2. To encourage and practi- 
cally assist the formation and 
proper management of speakers’ 
classes in Lodges. 

3. To collect, encourage the 
writing of, and distribute, Theo- 
sophical plays and playlets, ex- 
pressing Theosophy in art forms 
such as : 

(а) A dialogue, bringing out 
their respective viewpoints and 
their relationships with each other, 
between the various bodies, or 
between the will and the body 
elemental, or between the ego and 
the personality. 

(б) A discussion between re- 
presentatives of the seven rays 
dressed in their respective colours, 
jewels, planetary symbols, each 
displaying in thought and in 
method of self-expression the 
qualities of his ray. 

(c) Dramatic incidents in 
which representatives of the Ego, 
Karma, the Masters, the Angels, 
the qualities of impersonality, 
dispassion, love, wisdom, etc., 
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bring their contributions to the 
solution .of individual, national, 
and international problems. 

[d) Discussion between an in- 
carnate (sleeping) visitor to the 
astral plane and a discarnate 
(dead) inhabitant. 

{e) An Ego descending into 
incarnation converses with the 


Egos of father and mother and 
perhaps the Presiding Angel. 

All these and many other Theo- 
sophical subjects could be dramati- 
cally and beautifully presented 
both to members and the public. 
Certain plays of this type have 
already been produced by the 
Folkestone Lodge in England. 


STRAIGHT THEOSOPHY 

Mr. BIRD’S PERTINENT 


CAMPAIGN 

HINTS 


The Eastern Federation of the Theo- 
sophical Society in England has a 
stimulating organizer in Mr. Leslie H. 
Bird, who has addressexl to the Lodges of 
his Federation a budget of suggestions for 
propaganda which are here reproduced for 
the use they may be to other Lodges. 
After urging the Lodges to arrange their 
October- December programmes to accord 
with the scheme circulated from the office 
of the Publicity Department, Adyar, Mr. 
Bird appends the following suggestions : 

1. Don't leave everything until the 
last minute. Start now. 

2. Get the best lecturers you can. 
Keep in touch with your Group Secretary 
who may be arranging lecture tours. 

3. For really good propaganda 
lectures try to hire a well known public 
hall. Strangers seldom come to small 
rooms in private houses or small cafes and 
the like. 

4. Be careful about choosiijig titles. 
It is better to leave out hackneyed words 
like “ Brotherhood *’ and “ Service ”, etc. 
Try to get arresting titles. 

5. Make a personal appeal to the 
professional classes, members ' friends, 
Spiritualists and other people likely to be 


interested by sending out cheerful and 
warm-hearted circulars inviting them to 
attend the meetings. This is quite a 
cheap way of advertising and is certainly 
one of the best ways. 

6. Have stewards to welcome the 
people and make them feel at home and 
happy. This is most important. 

7. Arrange facilities for taking 
strangers ’ names and addresses. 

8 Have a good supply of elementary 
pamphlets and books available. 

9. Make your syllabus look as nice 
as possible, get it printed in as tasteful a 
style as your means allow. An extra 
shilling or two spent in this way is well 
worth while. A well arranged syllabus 
circularized and distributed among an 
audience is good propaganda. 

10. Much public interest may be 
aroused and opportunities may occur for 
breaking new ground.^. If you see a good 
pne and need assistance do not hesitate 
to write to your Group Secretary or to the 
Federation Secretary who will be pleased 
to give all the help possible. 

These are just a ^few ideas that have 
been proved useful by practical experience. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


HINDU IDEALS OF MARRIAGE 


Kamala Lectures — Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, hy Sir 
P, S. Sivasxcaniy Aiycr, K.C,SJ., C.l.E., I.L.I). {Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1935, Price: India Rs, 218 ; Foreii^n ds, 6d.) 


There is a phase of these Kamala 
Lectures which has fundamental interest 
for students in both the LCast and the 
West. It relates to the Hindu marriage 
laws. The volume as a whole is a serious 
and thoughtful contribution to the study 
of the moral ideals standing as tlie back- 
ground for Hindu institutions and juristic 
conceptions. While discussing the evolu- 
tion of Hindu ethical ideals in the light of 
modern thought and intellectual canons of 
progress, the author has rendered a 
significant service by showing to the 
adherents of Sanatana Dharma ” (the 
ancient name for Hinduism), who call 
themselves “ Sanatanists ” today, that there 
is no basis for claiming eternal validity 
for the injunctions of hfindu Dharma 
Sliastras, that they have changed in the 
past, and that their values and applications 
must be examined with reference to new 
conditions presented by changing times. 

In an old book on Hindu polity there is 
provision for a Minister in the King’s 
Cabinet to advise him as to what usages 
have become obsolete and what modifi- 
cations should be made therein. In Manu 
there is provision for the assembly of men 
learned in Dharma to advise what changes 
in rules and ordinance of Dharma may be 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, there is, amidst this sincere 
attempt to examine Hindu ethical ideals 
from a detached standpoint, an under- 
current of apologetic feeling running 
through the work as if the author vvas only 
desirous to maintain that, after all, those 
ideals are not as poor as they are thought 
to be by Christian missionaries, and do 
not suffer much in comparison with 
modern western ideals. The reason is not 
far to seek. The author has not given 


sufficient appreciation to the basic princi- 
ples of Hindu religion and ethics, and has 
approached the subject from the standpoint 
of an agnostic rationalist of the nineteenth 
century who could not be expected to 
have faith in them, as they could not be 
proven by methods ajiprov ed by modern 
rationalism ; therefore he has not succeeded 
in dissociating them from the defects 
attending their application to social 
conditions of particular times and less 
advanced stages of intellectual development 
which often lead to poor compromises and 
even crudities m Dharma Shastras. If 
he had done so, he would have found that 
not only is India in need of applying them 
anew to her owm modern conditions in 
order to enable her to continue to build 
her social and political institutions (while 
changing their external forms), on the 
same sure, stable, old foundations ; but 
that even the West, proud in her efficiency 
of material organization and power of intel- 
lect, can seek relief in her present 
distraught condition, moral, social, political, 
and economic, by applying those basic 
principles to the solution of her own 
problems. 

Were these basic principles applied to 
modern Hindu society, caste would not 
continue to be based on mere heredity, 
though physical heredity has its owm 
inlluence in giving outer expression to the 
inner faunas or inherent qualities, capaci- 
ties and powers brought by the indi- 
vidual from his long antenatal past. His 
real caste or status or class, would 
be determined by these factors along 
with the occupation or service he 
renders to society — his “ gunas and 
karma ” as the Gita says. Every one 
should have full opportunities allowed 
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by law and community to rise to the 
highest stature of which he is capable ac- 
cording to his gunas. Equality of oppor- 
tunity for every person is the right of the 
Divinity dwelling within him. No fetters 
should be placed by law or society on the 
burgeoning forth of that divinity within. 
Man and woman, though identical in their 
Inner Self, shew forth complementary 
attributes. Hindu ideals of family and 
marriage are based not on men and women 
playing their parts in identical manner, as 
in the West where they compete in almost 
all walks of life, hut in their complement- 
ing each other to make one whole. For 
the family unit (which according to Manu 
comprises the husband, the wife, and the 
child) IS not only necessary for the perpetu- 
ation of the race, but is also the nursery 
ground for the cultivation of great social 
virtues like love, sacrifice, right under- 
standing, lielpfulness, and the like. The 
Hindu marriage laws have swung like a 
pendulum unduly from one side to the 
other in course of ages. I'here was mar- 
riage after puberty in \Txlic times. 
Changing needs of times and worldly con- 
veniences have brought on marriage before 
jiuberty for girls, especially of the 
Drahmana caste. Formerly the Asura 
form of marriage consisted in giving bnde- 
price. In modern times, it consists in 
giving iirices for bridegrooms. Belief in 
rebirth and tlie law of Karma contributes 
to give jiermanence to the relation of 
husband and wife, as such a relationship 
cannot but be regarded as the result of 
causes engendered m a distant past and 
therefore temporary strains tending to 
break that relationship should be faced 
with patience and right understanding. 
Yet there were periods in Hindu history, 
as the author has pointed out, when 
divorce and legal separation were in 
practice and not regarded as opposed to 
Hindu religion. As the swinging of the 
social pendulum to the other side has been 
tending to handicap Hindu woman unduly 
from fulfilling her destiny as a fragment of 
the Divine as well as man, it should be 
brought to the medium position by suitable 
changes in Hindu Law. 

In the West, the recognition of only one 
life on earth for every individual, ushered 
into existence from the unknown and dis- 
appearing after death into the unknown, 


has led in modern times, when religious 
influences weakened, to the logical con- 
sequence of making this physical existence 
as comfortable as possible, without re- 
cognition of more permanent results 
beyond. So each seeming failure in 
marriage relation must needs be repaired, 
even with the result of snapping that 
relationship, and it is never too late to 
mend, with full liberty to choose new 
partners. It is not surprising that we read 
recently that more than 17 per cent of 
marriages end in divorce and 35 per cent 
in judicial separation in America. While we 
are fighting against the custom of infant 
marriage in India and are striving to raise 
the marriageable age of girls, the West 
presents examples of the opposite extreme 
of very late marriages for both men and 
women. 

The detailed application of the rules of 
the Hindu Dhaniui SJursfrus in the region 
of Frayaschila (expiation for violation) 
have gone into disuse. "J'hese rules have 
been displaced in the region of Vyaxahfira 
(relating to properly, crimes, etc.) to a con- 
siderable extent by the secular laws of the 
State. It is necessary that that ])ortion of 
the Vyavahara Kanda whicli is not yet 
displaced by the secular laws of the State 
and continues to be operative, and the 
portion relating to Achara, should be 
modified to suit the present limes and 
in consonance with the basic principles 
above enunciated. If they are not so 
modified, the exigencies of the times 
will not leave them alone but will 
lead to modifications, not perhaps in 
accordance with those basic principles. 
Our modern Indian Legislatures contain 
representatives who own allegiance to dif- 
ferent religions and racial cultures, and it 
is not expedient that those who because 
of their upbringing, sympathies and under- 
standing, run counter to and fail to 
understand these basic ideals and who 
derive their origin from other religions and 
racial cultures should have a voice in 
bringing about such modifications. 

We can apply tl-jfik Hindu basic princi- 
ples of life to various questions arising in 
modern life to which the author refers. 
The question of equal standard of morality 
for men and women is in the forefront 
m the West, inasmuch as men and 
women are considered entitled to identical 
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privileges, and the tendency is to drag down 
the standard of feminine morality to the 
level of that of man. But Hindu Smritis 
and Epic literature al^ways speak of the 
special purity of woman as compared with 
man. Woman by her special functions 
has greater responsibility for the right 
evolution of the race, and the Hindu 
ethical ideals would insist that the stand- 
ard of masculine morality be raised to that 
of w^oman rather than the reverse ; the 
extremely unequal treatment which society 
accords to their respective lapses, especi- 
ally from the standpoint of sexual morality, 
in the East as in the West, is due more 
to the man’s fancied sense of superiority 
than to those ideals. Similarly man in 
Hindu society has appropriated to himself 
an unqualified right to discard his wife, 
which fortunately has not often been ex- 
ercised. This needs to be balanced by 
introducing suitable limitations to his cap- 
rice and giving similar opportunities to 
w^oman as in ancient times. 

The question of birth-control or the use 
of contraceptives (to which the author 
refers on pp. 216 and 223) will be approjich- 
ed differently from the standpoint of 
Hindu basic principles, and from the 
standpoint of the West with its belief in 
one life, and the logical sequel to make 
It both enjoyable and unburdensome. Ac- 
cording to Hindu ideals, every desire or 
appetite of the body when disciplined is to 
fulfil certain noble purposes in Nature’s 
economy. Hunger and thirst are to be 
indulged in for the body’s sustenance. So 
sexual desire for the propagation of species. 
Hence “ Brahmacharya ” outside marriage 
relationship, and regulated intercourse in- 
side for raising progeny (which is also 
deemed “ Brahmacharya ”) arc spoken of 
so very highly in Hindu Shastras. Just 
as the way of life illustrated in the saying, 
“ Live to eat ” (as opposed to the ideal 
implied in the saying “ Eat to live ”) 
betrays an abnormal or a pathological 
condition, similarly the indulgence in 
sexual passion, avoiding the responsibility 


of raising and rearing the offspring and 
the consequent use of contraceptives, is 
indicative of an abnormal condition. There- 
fore without bringing down the ideal of 

Brahmacharya ” whether outside or in- 
side the married state, the existence of the 
abnormal condition and the consequent 
need for birth-control should be recognized, 
and the knowledge and application should 
be communicated in necessary cases under 
suitable conditions, and not as at present 
scattered broadcast without let or hind- 
rance as if it were a holy evangel without 
which Humanity would go to ruin, and 
with an immense amount of literature let 
loose, without any restraint, amongst the 
young and impressionable tending to make 
their thoughts lewd and minds enfeebled — 
all this apart from the evil, spoken of by 
the author on page 216, of obtaining sex 
gratification without risk of parenthood. 
Thought is a creative power for good as 
wxll as for evil. It would be interesting 
to take topic after topic in the sphere of 
religion, ethics, sociology, and even politics 
to see how far these basic ideals of Hindu 
culture, which are also in a sense eternal 
verities for Humanity, throw light on 
their correct solutions, different from the 
empiric solutions w'hich are arrived at in 
the stress of modern worldly life. 

The Hindu Smriti, Epic, and Puranic 
literature is immense, and its contents 
relate to different epochs extending over 
great periods of time — they relate to his- 
tory, philosophy, spiritual truths, fiction, 
romance, practical counsel based on world- 
ly wisdom, folklore, local tradition and 
usage, tales of wonder, and even supersti- 
tious or fictitious beliefs. To classify and 
arrange the contents in suitable strata, 
and to give correct values to them from 
the modern critical and rational standpoint 
is a task at present only in its beginning. 
Any earnest attempt at that task such as 
the work before us is a valuable help on 
the way. 

A. Rangaswami Aiyar 



EVERYDAY OCCULTISM 

By G. S. ARUNDALE' 


M y mind is perhaps quite 
naturally occupied with 
what we have been calling “ Straight 
Theosophy,” which is of course, 
the keynote of my work, and with 
regard to which one of our brethren 
wanted to know what I would then 
mean by “ crooked ” Theosophy. 
I had not thought of “ crooked ” 
Theosophy. When I think of 
“ Straight ” Theosophy, I think of 
Theosophy which is simple and 
pure and impersonal and true, 
especially as it is set forth in our 
classic literature. I had not been 
thinking of any Theosophy which 
I could term “ crooked.” I hardly 
think it is my business to start 
tying labels round the necks of 
other people’s Theosophies. But 
what I have been considering is 
how to enable the average member 
of the Thcosophical Society to see 
simply into that “ straight ” Theo- 
sophy. It is very easy with the toy 
of the mind, which is the plaything 
God gives to us up to a certeiin 
stage of the human part of the 
evolutionary process, to make 
things complicated, and you see 
people all over the world, philo- 
sophers, metaphysicians, making 
simple things complicated, and 
rejoicing, revelling in the complica- 
tions. Even within the circum- 
ference of the Theosophical Society 
there are some members who enjoy 
making their Theosophy as com- 
plicated as they possibly can. Often, 


the less we know about the subject, 
the more we are emboldened to 
talk about it, and the more we 
complicate it. As real knowledge 
grows, it simplifies. 

Now I have said to myself. 
Theosophy is essentially simple. 
How can we so divert the attention 
of our members from the com- 
plexities, that at least they may 
have their foundation in the sim- 
plicities, and upon those simple 
foundations build a lasting super- 
structure ? This is another way of 
saying : What are the first steps 
in occultism ? Occultism is in fact 
nothing more than that which, for 
the time being, is not known. 
Occultism does not only mean 
some specific power which we have 
not yet developed, some specific 
knowledge of inner planes which we 
have not yet acquired. Occultism 
includes all that we do not know 
about everything, and not only 
that particular unknown which the 
Theosophist is in the habit of 
labelling as occultism. So that if 
we want to proceed from the known 
to the unknown immediately sur- 
rounding it, what is the quickest 
step ? And to put this in a com- 
plicated way, what is the quickest 
method of developing Kundalini ? 
Both questions have the same 
answer attached to them. People 
so often think that if they desire 
to develop Kundalini or some of 
those vital fluids and fires, it can 
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only be after some mysterious 
process has been undergone, and 
that the nature of such mysterious 
process is only to be found in some 
erudite or recondite book not acces- 
sible to the crowd or the multitude. 

I am quite prepared to believe 
that in some erudite or recondite 
book there may be a number of 
ways given to develop this, that, 
or the other force so far latent, 
but I declare no less emphatically 
that the first steps in proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, 
the first steps in the development 
of the fire of Kundalini, are to be 
found in ordinary everyday life. 
That is the point which it is so 
vital to emjihasize among members 
of The Thcosophical Society ; be- 
cause we give much less attention 
to living and to life than we do 
to our intellectual studies and 
Theosophy, and we think we are 
effective Theosophists when we 
have a range of knowledge of 
Thcosophical literature. VVe prob- 
ably think we are drawing closer 
to the Elder Brethren the more 
we know in our minds about the 
Path, about consciousness, about 
the various special subjects with 
which Theosophy deals. 

Now the fact of the matter is 
that if only we could realize it 
(and of course none of us do), 
there are short cuts to the un- 
known which every single indi- 
vidual could take without too 
much difficulty, wherever he is 
and at whatever particular stage 
of evolution he. may be. Sup- 
posing each one of us desires to 
be a really efficient Theosophist, 
that is to say a Theosophist who 
uses the powers in (him so efficiently 
that it will not be long before he 


can be entrusted with powers which 
so far he does not possess. Now 
it may be said, you must have 
a mens sana dwelling in corpore 
sano. But the healthy body is not 
at once vital to efficient Theo- 
sophy, though sooner or later it is 
essential. What is finally essential 
is that you should be, and you in 
your surroundings should be, effec- 
tive. But it is not easy to make 
ourselves effective. We feel our- 
selves to be more complicated than 
our surroundings. It seems much 
easier to make our surroundings 
more effective to start with. 

Suppose, for example, you have 
been living a comparatively intri- 
cate life, as most people do. It is 
not easy to disentangle yourself 
from the intricacies into which you 
have drifted and in which you now 
live. But your surroundings are 
less personal, less intimate, less 
bound up in you. Therefore, 
begin with your surroundings. If 
you can make your surroundings 
effective and efficient, they will 
react upon you and stimulate you 
to acquire the personal efficiency 
you need. Now when I say you 
must make your surroundings effec- 
tive, I mean everything which is 
round about you — what we miscall 
the inorganic things, the material 
things. These must be in their 
place and be doing their work, 
whatever the place and whatever 
the work may be. If round about 
you these material substances are 
living efficient lives, they will help 
to stir ,in you the desire to live an 
efficient life. 

Supposing I were a kind of 
Inspector of Evolution in the outer 
world and had to go about from 
house to house, from room to 
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room, from place to place, and 
from perspn to person, to see how 
far each individual is pulling his 
evolutionary weight, my first con- 
sideration would be to look at 
the surroundings of the individual 
with whom I might for the mo- 
ment be concerned. I should like 
to see his surroundings intimate- 
ly, and watch how far these are 
busily at work in their place, 
pulling their weight. For if you 
can make other people and other 
things pull their weight you begin 
at last to pull your own. That is 
one of the advantages a lecturer 
has — he talks and talks and talks, 
he advises and advises and ad- 
vises, and exhorts and exhorts 
and exhorts, until at last he begins 
to practise what he preaches from 
the very reiteration of his own 
precepts. If I have made any 
progress at all, it is in no small 
measure due to the fact that 1 have 
been telling other people to grow. 
There comes a time when, after 
giving so much advice, in despera- 
tion one swallows his own advice, 
and, like a man trying to swallow 
the sea, is finally drowned in it. 
At last you yourself, perhaps the 
last person of all, begin to take the 
advice which you have been giving 
for endless years. 

Well, if you want to develop your 
KuiadiUini or if you want to set 
afire all the ch9.£j:ataJS.» you will 
begin with those things which you 
can control with so little expense 
and so great convenience. My 
first step would be to sec that 
your own particular dwelling*, your 
own particular room, is as far as 
possible such that every object is 
in its place, has its place, does its 
work. Every picture hanging on 


the walls, every ornament, every 
utensil of whatever kind, in drawing- 
room or in kitchen, every article of 
clothing, every book, will be where 
it should be, and how it should be. 
Even if there be apparent disorder, 
it will be an orderly disorder — a 
constructive disorder. It will not 
be carelessness. It will not be 
confusion. Where there is this 
orderliness there will be efficiency. 
The pictures will be efficient 
because they are doing their work 
in the right way. The ornaments 
will be efficient because they are 
in order. The utensils will be 
efficient because they will be in 
their due places. And because 
they arc all efficiently at work they 
will be growing, and their own 
growth will help you to grow. They 
will react upon you so that you will 
grow with them. But if there be 
confusion and disorderlincss and 
carelessness, then there will be 
stagnancy^ and you will be stagnant 
because you have encouraged stag- 
nation. It is not fair even to the 
most material object to imprison 
it so that it cannot grow as it should. 
It is not fair to imprison it in 
disorder and therefore in futility. 
It cannot grow itself and will 
impede you in your growth. In 
orderly surroundings is Kundalini 
born, and all those other forces so 
infrlguing to the curious and to 
the ignorant. Great effects ever 
have their origins in little causes. 
And it is entirely useless for an 
individual to aspire to occultism 
unless he learns ,to become an 
occultist, unless Ins first step is to 
try to achieve orderliness in his 
surroundings and in himself. 

One docs not want, of course, 
to carry these ideas too far, but 
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they are fundamental to growth. 
As the individual’s house is, as 
are the objects in the house, so is 
the individual. You can gauge the 
spiritual growth of an individual 
by the immediate surroundings in 
which he lives. It is not what he 
looks like outside. We all like to 
look nice outside. We shall have a 
nice bath and put on a nice turban 
and do puja and look well, to all 
external appearances. We shall 
stand forth before the world as 
efficient Theosophists, but when 
we go back into our rooms we 
disclose ourselves as we really are. 
If your wardrobe is wrong, you 
will sink to the level of the wrong 
wardrobe. But if everything is in 
its appointed place — all clothes for 
your wearing — then everything is 
on its evolutionary pathway. As 
you stand on the threshold of your 
room you can meditate on your 
room — this is as good a meditation 
as any other — and say : “ This and 
that is right.” You thus gain an 
exhilarating feeling that everything 
is working rhythmically, and com- 
bining to form a suitable order 
for the whole of the room. 

Your books, for example, must 
be right. It is very hard on a 
book for it to be upside down. 
Supposing you were upside down 
in any way, you would soon 
find a considerable amount of in- 
convenience. Relatively, the book 
has its own discomfort. There 
you have a first step in occultism, 
pet the surroundings right, and 
they will forge you to take the 
first step. You may not be able 
to be materially affected by your 
surroundings in this life, but if you 
have the surroundings right now, 
you have taken the first step which 


will carry you on later — in your 
next incarnation. 

The second step is to be as far 
as f)ossible in a state of physical 
relaxation. If you are well, you 
can do it. If you are not well, 
you cannot do it so easily. Now 
this partly means the right use of 
leisure. You know somewhere or 
other you have an Ego, and some- 
where or other (though probably 
you do not know it) you have a 
Monad, and those Monads and 
Egos arc just as important as 
this little temporary personality 
which is down here for a time- 
purpose. But when we look at 
the average individual, he appears 
very much time-enslaved. He is 
set, “ cribb’d, cabin’d and con- 
fined ” by time ; eternity knocks 
outside this time-ness in vain. The 
result is, of course, that the Ego, 
tired of knocking and of bruising 
his egoic knuckles on your fast- 
shut door, says ; “ Well, I cannot 
be bothered with you this incar- 
nation ”, and as for the Monad, he 
does not even take the trouble 
to bruise his monadic knuckles, but 
simply shrugs his monadic shoul- 
ders ; “ It does not much matter 
one way or the other what that 
little creature down there is doing”, 
the Monad says, and the Monad 
and the Ego may often be calling 
the personality down here by names 
which are not altogether polite. 

Supposing you can forget your- 
self in a state of relaxation, when 
the body hangs loose, and when 
you have forgotten your normal 
everyday self in whatever way is 
most convenient to you. Then 
these doors, which are usually 
shut fast, from the fact that you 
live so much in terms of time, 
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automatically open and the Ego 
takes a Idok in, and perhaps even 
the Monad. 

Now each individual has his 
own mode of relaxation. So far 
as physical relaxation is concerned 
it is to cease to be tense. I have 
two ways of forgetting ^yself. 
One is music, and the second is 
detective stories. Sometimes I 
am in the mood for music, and 
then I forget myself ; and some- 
times I am in the mood for blood 
and shooting and general gangster- 
ism, and then I forget myself. You 
can hardly imagine that plunge 
into the sordid to be a mode of 
release, but for me it is. And 
sometimes when 1 relax, when I 
am in the throes of following a 
murderer who is trying to escape 
the incidence of ^his crime, 1 find 
that my consciousness has suddenly 
become a little larger than normal 
— the Ego has been looking in for a 
moment or two and has given me 
an idea. I will not say that the 
Monad comes in on those occasions, 
because he is a very haughty and 
aloof person and he thinks that to 
come right down here is a little 
infra dig. But the Ego comes, 
and so I have to put down my 
book ; the murderer has to take 
care of himself, and I must get 
the idea down. The Ego is spar- 
ing of his suggestions, an4 if you 
do not pay attention to them 
reverently when he deigns to give 
them to you, then they vanish. 

Now each one of you must 
determine his own mode ofc self- 
forgetfulness. It is when you have 
lost this self of yours awhile that 
your Ego begins to feel it worth the 
trouble to find you. You are not 
worth finding until you have lost 


yourself. That is a very metaphysi- 
cal utterance of course, but you 
know what I am trying to express. 
We are not very near to the Masters 
unless there is able to flow towards 
us, because of our self-forgetfulness, 
an intimation of Their own larger 
consciousness. If you think of the 
Hierarchy and you think of the 
Hierarchy’s views as a whole on 
the various subjects which apper- 
tain to the lower world — how 
different their views are ! We may 
be very definite, we may be very 
emphatic, we may be sure of this 
and that and the other, but if we 
are able to discover in any way 
what are the Masters' views, how 
different those arc, how short- 
sighted wc are, how narrow we are, 
how myopic our vision is, and 
what prejudices we have that make 
it difficult to draw near to the 
Masters ’ consciousness. We all 
have prejudices. We are all certain 
and clear about something. Well 
and good. We need prejudices 
in order to aw'aken ourselves to 
our own existence ; but when we 
are awake we need prejudices no 
longer. You find so many peo- 
ple, even in The Thcosophical 
Society, brimful of prejudices, 
absolutely certain about certain 
things, ideas, with an extraordinary 
belief in certain causes, with the 
result that while it is good that 
they should have these beliefs and 
should perhaps be certain, the 
Elder Brethren can only use them 
when their particular certainties 
are in harmony wi^ the intentions 
of the Hierarchy. When those 
certainties are not in harmony 
with the views of the Hierarchy, 
then those particular brethren can- 
not be used. 
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What we want to reach is a 
point of freedom from prejudice, 
that we hold our causes so lightly 
that when the call comes for ser- 
vers, for workers, for channels, we 
are ready to drop everything we 
have for the sake of whatever is 
wanted. That is a very important 
step on the path of occultism. The 
beginning is to have material 
objects round you talking as best 
they know how, with your help 
talking to you, saying to you : 
“ Be at your highest stage of 
evolution, like us at our lower 
stage of evolution ”. They will 
add : “ You help us to be in our 
place and do our work. Now help 
yourself ; have your place, be in 
it ; do your definite unique work.” 

Occultism, you see, begins with 
all the little things of life, with the 
recognition of the fact that the 
unimportant things are only so- 
called in ignorance. In truth, 
everything is important, vital, and 
of immediate concern to the would- 
be occultist. If you can have neat- 
ness round about you in all the so- 
called little things, if you can realize 
that time and trouble spent in hav- 
ing everything in perfect order round 
about you is time and trouble well 
expended, then you are laying the 
true foundations of occultism. If 
you look upon everything around 
you as significant in its own way ; 
however trifling and negligible it 
may appear, then you are beginning 
at the beginning, which is the only 
way to begin. The difficulty is 
that so many. would-be occultists 
are eager to develop powers they 
do not possess when they have not 


yet learned to manage the powers 
they already have. Th«Jse who are 
the guardians of the occult forces 
are surely not so foolish as to be 
willing to confer upon people 
additional burden and responsi- 
bility when they are not yet able 
to fulfil the burdens and respon- 
sibilities already in their keeping. 
Yet so many people, living careless 
and inefficient lives, are quite 
ready to be endowed with powers 
which would only make the con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Therefore, let there be order, 
harmony, purpose, in all the trifling 
things of daily life. Let all the 
little details be given their due 
care. Let daily living be unhurried 
and deliberate. Let there be an 
absence of tenseness and a highly 
strung condition of being. Let 
there be a constant relaxation of 
nerves and heart and brain, let 
there be an ease of movement and 
gesture. So are the first steps in 
occultism taken which alone lead 
to safety on the razor path. I 
take for granted, of course, that 
vegetarianism is already the rule 
of living, and that emotional and 
mental storms are things of the 
past. But let there be no mistake 
about the fact that the foundations 
of occultism are not and can never 
be laid on the sands of forgetfulness 
of, indifference to, the little every- 
day matters and objects which 
form part of the apparent, though 
certainly not real, humdrumness of 
daily living. As you live in the 
intimacies and routine of homely 
life, so are you preparing for 
occultism. 



71=^5^ VIRGIN BIRTH— HOW IT APPLIES 

IN CONDUCT 

By II. L. S. WILKINSON 


A ll of us who striv® to serve 
with understandinjf in God’s 
wonderful temple of this earth, 
must be aw'are that we arc the off- 
spring of something greater than 
our earthly parents, and that we 
have, in fact, two divine Parents ; 
one a Heavenly Father invisible, 
the other a great Universal Mother, 
visible to us as Nature, being in 
fact the material universe in which 
we live and move and have our 
being. The All-Father is Spirit, 
invisible ; the y\ll-Mothcr is Matter, 
visible. These two. Spirit and 
Matter, unite in our bodies, which 
are temides of their nuptials. 
Every time we perform an action, 
moving matter from place to place, 
if we do the action skilfully and 
harmoniously, we are assisting at 
these nuptials ; if bunglingly and 
with impatience, we are impeding 
them. We should hold the balance 
true between Spirit and Matter, 
not exalting the one or despising 
the other, but recognizing that both 
are divine, only different ; one 
male, the other female. 

The same takes place when we 
create anything beautiful in poetry, 
art, or music, or express ourselves 
in speech, provided it is done skil- 
fully and beautifully. When all 
such actions are done perfectly, the 
nuptials between Spirit and Matter 
are consummated, and the Divine 
Child, Christ, or Horus, is born. 


For this reason, the Perfect Man 
is the offspring of heaven and earth, 
having God for his Father, and 
Matter, or Maya, for his Mother. 
This is why all Christs are mythic- 
ally represented as having no 
human father, but as begotten by 
God from the universal Virgin 
Mother, the “ deep sea ” of Matter. 
Each such Christ is a Redeemer of 
Matter, and in striving to become 
Christs, we ourselves are redeeming 
and perfecting Matter. 

So we should never despise even 
the humblest action, but perform 
it skilfully and with intent, as an 
offering and a prayer, knowing that 
in so doing we are joining Heaven 
and Earth. As for discordant or 
ugly actions, all we can do is to 
ceaselessly work at them, striving 
to alter them and make them per- 
fect. This particularly applies to 
irritable or impatient speech, and 
to nervous, or hesitating, or violent 
action. It necessitates deliberation 
and balance. 

It is significant that Jesus is 
recorded to have said, when told 
that his mother and his brethren 
wished to speak with him, “ Who 
is my mother and my brethren ? ” 
And then, stretching forth his hand 
to his disciples, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethree*! For whoso doeth 
the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” This 
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shows that He was more sensible 
of His divine parentage than of his 
mere earthly ties of kindred. The 
Upanishads say the same thing. 
“ Not for the sake of the wife or 
husband is the wife or husband 
dear, but for the sake of the Self is 
the wife or husband dear.” 


Evidently therefore, our mother 
Nature, or Maya, and oui«' Father 
God are our true Parents, and the 
Virgin Birth has a rdfal practical 
meaning for us all,' and need no 
longer be ignored as an outworn 
theological dogma of no impor- 
tance. 


y WORLD-BROTHERHOOD 

My country is the world ; 

My ffag with stars impearled 
Fills all the skies, 

All the round earth I claim. 
Peoples of every name ; 

And all inspiring!' fame. 

My heart would prize. 

Mine are all lands and seas. 

All flowers, shrubs and trees. 

All life's design. 

My heart within me thrills 
For all uplifted hills. 

And for all streams and rills ; 
The world is mine. 

And all men are my kin. 

Since every man has been 
Blood of my blood; 

I glory in the grace 
And strength of every race 
And joy in every trace 
Of brotherhood. 


Anonymous 



THE LORD MOHAMMED 


Firophet's Day was celebrated at Adyar on June 16 
with aS^athering in the Headquarters Hall of the Islamic 
branch of The Theosophical Society, at which a learned 
Muslim speaker, Mr. M. A. Azeem, stressed justice and 
harmony as the cardinal features of the Islamic faith. 
Dr. Arundale, fronyithe chair, summed up with the thought 
of the immense importance of inter-religious, international 
and inter-racial justice and harmony as exemplified by 
the Lord Mohammed. In celebration of the Prophet, the 
President contributed the following article to a Muslim 
journal issued in Madras : 

By G. S. arundale 


N O effort is needed to write in 
praise of the Lord Moham- 
med. Ilis whole life was marked 
not only by signs of greatness, but 
no less by signs of a very beautiful, 
a very deep, and a very simple 
spirituality. He was indeed a 
Man fit for the times in which he 
had to live, and for the work he 
had to do. He was supremely a 
Prophet, for he had to cry in a 
wilderness ; and the Qur'an itself 
is less a book, more a mighty call 
to the generations which w'ere to 
come after him and build the 
splendid culture and polity of 
Islam. The very word itself — Islam 
— suggests the basic foundation of 
the new spirit the Lord Mohammed 
was to release in special form — 
Peace, and a striving after Right- 
eousness. 

The supreme strength of Islam 
lies first in the fiery purijy of the 
Lord himself, and second in the- 
brushing aside of all complexities 
of thought, of all metaphysical 


speculations, and in basing the 
great Islamic Call on the existenec 
and the power of God, not on His 
nature. The result has been a 
compelling simplicity of conviction 
which has created and sustained 
the wonderful solidarity of the 
Mussulman people, and has made 
them one of the greatest brother- 
hoods in the world. Doubtless 
this solidarity has from time to 
time been marked by fanaticism, 
perhaps by ruthlcssness. But noth- 
ing great can ever be accomplished 
without fanaticism ; and largely 
an exalted fanaticism has been the 
cause of much of the priceless 
contribution of Islam to the world. 

As in the case of all other faiths, 
Islam, as it is today, is by no 
means the true reflection of the 
teaching of the Lord Mohammed. 
The intervention of man is always 
prejudicial to ^the purity of the 
Message. But in the case of Islam 
the deflection has been on the 
whole less than in the case of most 
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Other faiths ; and the average 
Mussalman of today exemplifies 
many of the characteristics on 
whiph the Founder of the Faith 
insisted. In him still resides the 
fighting spirit which at first was 
utilized to weld a variety of peoples 
into sofircT semblance of a nation, 
to establish them upon a basis of 
the simple life, and in the outer 
world to fight the corruption which 
was making the spiritual life both 
empty and ridiculous. In him still 
resides the sense of solidarity which 
no distinctions of nationality, or 
race, or social position, can in the 
least degree affect. In him still 
resides a deep-rooted attachment to 
the creed set forth by the Prophet. 
In him still resides that unique 
religious spirit which keeps him 
far away from all religious polemics, 
and tunes him to the supreme note 
sounded by his faith — Mecca. 

Nevertheless, to a student of the 
life of the Lord Mohammed, it 
seems of special urgency that there 
should be a great renaissance of 
absorption in the daily life of the 
Prophet. It is always stirring to 
read of the lives of the great and 
specially of the very great, the Lord 
Buddha, the Lord Sri Krishna, 
the Lord Sankaracharya, the Lord 
Christ, the Lord Mohammed. But 
the life of Islam’s Progenitor seems 
particularly near to the everyday 
individual. He shows us how 
simplicity is of the very essence of 
right living. He reveals to us how 
heaven and earth are in fact one, 
even down here on earth, for those 
who at last have learned that earth 
is heaven, for those who have 
entered heaven. He reveals to us 
the beauty of charity, the glory of 
compassion. He causes us to 


realize that in the sight of God 
there is no distinction betyjen'man 
and beast. “ There is p o beast on 
earth,” says Al Qur'q-n, “ nor bird 
which flieth with its- wings, but the 
same is a people like unto you, 
unto the Lord shall they return.” 
He insists upon the control of the 
passiongk upon reverence for life, 
upon the sense of responsibility for 
thought, for feeling, for actions, 
and for speech. Yet, through all 
these insistencies, there is no 
dogmatism, no threat of penalty for 
non-observance of his precepts, 
only as Ameer Ali Syed says in 
The Spirit of Islam, an appeal 
. to the inner consciousness 
of man, to his intuitive reason 
alone. 

“ His hand was the most gener- 
ous, his breast the most courageous, 
his tongue the most truthful ; he 
was the most faithful protector of 
those whom he protected ; the 
sweetest and most agreeable in 
conversation ; those who saw him 
were suddenly filled with rever- 
ence : those who came near him 
loved him ; they who described 
him would say : ‘ I have never 
seen his like, cither before or after 
He was of great taciturnity ; and 
when he spoke, he spoke with 
emphasis and deliberation, and no 
one could ever forget what he 
said . . . He would stop in the 
streets listening to the sorrows of 
the humblest ... he would go 
to the houses of the lowliest to 
console the afflicted and to comfort 
the heart-broken . . . his conduct 
towards the bitterest of his enemies 
was marked by a noble clemency 
and forbearance.” 

What need have we of the 
teachings of these Fire- Pillars of 
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]ife..^.hn.t need have we of all the 
fussy rel«i^ious tortuosities born 
of the ign6>{‘ance of man, when we 
have their d? dy lives, their daily 
actions, their d^ily speech. Back 
to the personality of the Christ I 
say to the Christians. Back to 
the personality of the Buddha I 
say to the Buddhists. Back to 
the personalities of your mighty 
Teachers 1 say to the Hindus. 
Back to the [)ersonality of the 
Lord Zarathushtra I say to the 
Parsis. Back to the splendid 
example of the life on earth here 


of the Lord Mohammed I would 
say to Mussulmans. It is always 
the life which inspires the teaching, 
and the teaching exists but to lead 
to the life. Because the Lord 
Mohammed lived greatly, his 
teachings are alive today. But 
these teachings must Tead his 
followers back to his life, not away 
from it. 

May each Mussalman become 
in increasing measure a true 
devotee of his Lord by growing 
like him in power, in wisdom, in 
understanding and in compassion. 


THE EARTH GODS 

Vie, upon the heights, in man's sleep dream our dreams. 

We urge his days to part from the valley of twilights 
And seek their fullness upon the hills. 

Our hands direct the tempests that sweep the world 
And summon man from sterile peace to fertile strife, 

And on to triumph. 

In our eyes is the vision that turns man's soul to flame, 

And leads him to exalted loneliness and rebellious prophecy, 
And on to crucifixion. 

Kahlil Gibran 

(Published by permission) 



JOHN HUNYADI AND HIS CASTLE 


Hunyadi Janos, the Scourge of the Turks," made 
possible the Revival of Learning in Europe. Tne Elder 
Brethren had planned it, hut for the first half of the 15th 
century Their plans were threatened by the spread of the 
Empire of the Turks into Europe., To Hunyadi, more 
than to any other man, Europe ou2S it that the danger 
was averted. The story of his ancestral castle is told 
here by Mine. Rathonyi, and some fascinating highlights 
of his life by Mr. Hamerster. 


I 


By ELIZABETH DE RATHONYI 


H ungary was once fuii of 

the most beautiful castles, 
resembling perhaps Normandy. 
The tragic fate of the country has 
led to most of them being irretriev- 
ably lost. A heap of stones here, 
a crumbling wall there, is all that 
is left of their erstwhile glory. 
Sometimes only a name and a few 
documents preserve their memory. 
What was spared by the terrible 
warfare and despotic domination 
was, mostly for practical reasons, 
altered and rebuilt to such an 
extent that the original lines, the 
artistic values and beauty, can 
hardly be traced even by the 
expert. 

The Castle Hunyad has been 
more fortunate than its brothers. 
It also had to face innumerable 
assaults, it was often a prey to fires. 
It housed for many years offices 
with their officials who had no 
regard for art. • ,Y et it preserved 
so much of the otd splendour that * 
its restoration was still possible 
and was very successfully effected. 

t 


And to this day the Castle Hunyad 
stands unshaken on the summit of 
the steep chalky rock, to proclaim 
the glorious name of one of 
Hungary’s greatest heroes, Hunyadi 
Janos. 

Before the period of Janos 
Hunyadi (1430) the Castle was just 
a simple fortification, an outpost 
to guard the country against the 
frequent assaults of Turkey and of 
other Balkan nations. The outer 
walls can still be traced here and 
there, running in an egg-shaped 
form around the present Castle. 
Within these walls there surely 
stood a big tower, and living 
accommodation and provision for 
arms and ammunition ; but the 
later building effaced all traces of 
these. 

The Castle is first mentioned in 
the ancient archives under the 
reign of King B61a IV of Hungary 
(1235-1270). 

In the fourteenth century Serb, 
the first known ancestor of the 
Hunyadi family, received the 
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Castle Huhyad as a donation from 
the King. He was raised to the 
ranks of the Hungarian nobility, 
and then took the name of Hun- 
yadi, derived • Jrom that of the 
Castle. King Sigismund sanction- 
ed the donation in 1409, when 
Vojk (otherwise Both), son of Serb, 
became knight at his coiwt ; but 
it was his eldest son, Janos Hun- 
yadi, whose fame raised the family 
to its later grandeur. His origin 
is somewhat wrapped in mystery. 
According to some historians he 
is supposed to have been the natural 
son of King Sigismund by a 
Wallach peasant girl. Others 
(Samuel Deesy, Osmographid) 
maintain that he was the lawful son 
of King Sigismund and Queen 
Mary, and was born in Dalmatia. 
Some state that he was a descendant 
of the Scaliger family of Verona, 
and yet others (Daniel Cornides) 
that he was a descendant of the 
Korvin family of Poland. The 
date of his birth is equally un- 
known. It is variously given as 
1390, 1393, 1394, 1401, 1425. 

Janos Hunyadi began the re- 
building of the castle in the year 
1430. The work of rebuilding 
lasted throughout his lifetime, and 
was continued after his death by 
his wife Erzsebet Szilagyi, and 
later by his second son Matyas, 
who became King of Hungary. 
Making use of the old walls, they 
erected a sumptuous castle, worthy 
of their great name. The chief 
parts of the Castle were built by 
Janos Hunyadi. These are : the 
Chapel, the Palace Wing with the 
balconies and galleries, where also 
the Knights’ Hall is situated, the 
great tower called “ The Nebojsza 
Tower”, (literally “Fear not”) 


and all the bulwarks and battle- 
ments. 

The Knights’ Hall was the chief 
ornament of the palace. It is 
divided by two rows of marble 
columns ; in the pavement were 
inserted the crests and coats-of- 
arms of the Hunyadi-Szilagyi 
family, and of the kingdom of 
Hungary. The pavement consists 
of s(juare slabs of black and white 
marble. 

After the death of Janos Hun- 
yadi the work was carried on by 
his second son, Matyas Hunyadi. 
He had the north-east wing built, 
the tower over the entrance gate, 
and the great bridge, all of which 
were designed by Italian architects. 

His natural son. Prince Janos 
Korvin, succeeded King Matyds in 
the possession of the Castle. After 
his death the family became ex- 
tinct, and the Castle returned into 
the possession of the Crown. 

From the year 1526 onwards, it 
changed hands many times, and it 
resisted innumerable assaults. In 
the seventeenth century it was the 
property of Gabor Bethlen, who 
had it restored, and for a time it 
remained in the hands of the 
Princes of Transylvania. Later, 
it came into the possession of the 
Hungarian Treasury, and gradu- 
ally decayed, until at last it was 
once more restored by the Hunga- 
rian State in 1907; but the work 
was never quite completed. 

A copy of a section of the 
original castle Vajda Hunyad is to 
be seen in Budapest. It was erec- 
ted, with other rrfodels of historical 
Hungarian buildings, at the time of 
the Millennial Exhibition in 1896. 

I will end with a poem, written 
by one of our great national poets. 
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Francis Kazinczy, in the year 1816, 
when on a tour in Transylvania 
he visited the Castle of Vajda 
Hunyad. Kazinczy was an eager 
exponent of the spiritual revolution 
unfolding in Europe at the end of 


the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century H6 suf- 
fered imprisonment fo^ his ideals. 
And it is an interesting fact that 
he was both a Ficemason and 
a Rosicrucian. 


TO THE CASTLE OF VAJDA HUNYAD 

Thou rock ! Unshakable like the arm and soul of thy builder. 

Great like him, f^reat like his comrades, like his son great ! 

Where is thy lord ? W^hcre is his Matyas ? Whither has Laszlo gone ? 

Where is the erstwhile splendour, where is the erstwhile clamour ? 

They are no more ! -thus howls the sepulchral silence within thy walls. 

Are they no more ? But ah ! what’s this ? Behold, thy gates are opening ! 

Behold, Capistran’s ‘ banner is flying m the wind ! 

See, he is setting out, and is leading his army to victory. 

The tarogatos,’ the whistles, the trumpets are sounding, and now 
In his silent anger, the Hero himself comes marching forth. 

Around him, from right to left, Laszlo frisks his steed, 

Beceivmg and carrying out his father’s orders. 

Oh rock ! what art thou, and what hast thou been of old ! 1 shiver. The 
faithful 

Understands the sacred vision, and awakens from his sleep. 

’ John Hunyadi. ^Crusader, Ilunyadrs great general in his 

^ The two sons of Hunyadi The younger, warfare with the Turks 
Matthew, later became king of Hungary. Hungarian musical instrument. 


II 

By a. J. IIAMERSTEK 


The interest which the Castle 
of Vajda Hunyad has for Thco- 
sophists, lies in the fact that Jolin 
Hunyadi, who rebuilt it on such a 
splendid scale, is said by Annie 
Besant to have been one of the 
former incarnations of him, who 
to Thcosophists is known as the 
Hungarian Master — or the Count 
dc Saint Germain, of Hungarian 
extraction, namely of the reigning 
House of Kakoezi. 

There is, however, some difficulty 
about the birth t.s Hunyadi, for 
when his dates are compared with 
those of Christian Rosencreutz, 
who is said by the same authorit)^ 


to have been the next previous 
incarnation of the Master — then 
still a pupil of a high degree- - they 
will be found to overlap each other. 
According to tradition — as recorded 
in the 17th century Rosicrucian 
pamphlet, the Confessio Frater- 
nitatis (1615), ascribed to John 
Valentin Andrea (1586-165^), who 
is held by some to be a mask 
of Francis Bacon (1561-1626) — 
Christian Rosencreutz died when 
he was 106 years old, having been 
born in 1378. This would fix his 
passing away in the year 1484.’ 
History, on the other hand, general- 
ly places John Hunyadi’s birth in 


* The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 
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the year '1387, and his death in 
1456’. The later life would thus 
fall entirely within the compass 
of the former. This difficulty has 
been explained by Annie Besant 
in the following way. To an article 
in The Thhosophist of October 
1907, p. 40, in which someone had 
written : “The death o^ Rosen - 
creutx is said to have occurred in 
1460,” she added the footnote : 
“ An error ; he passed into a new 
(adult) body, and died in that 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century.” And two [lages further on, 
in another footnote, she remarks : 
“ There was a close relation be- 
tween Christian Kosencreutz and 
the great Lord Bacon.” 

Koskncke UT/ Bkc.cjmes 

liUNYADI 

Having had it pointed out to 
her that there was some ambiguity 
in the wording of her first note, 
Annie Besant explained her mean- 
ing more fully and clearly in 
“The Watch-Tower” of The 
Thed.soi’HIST for February, 1908, 
p. 387, iis follows : “ The wording 
of my note on the death of Kosen- 
creutz was very clumsy ; 1 meant to 
say — but did not say, mea culpa — 
that the date was not accurate 
for the death of the body called 
Kosencreutz, the founder of the 
Kosicrucian Order. lie left that 
body in A.D. 1407, and passed 
into an adult body, and thus was 
no longer known as Kosencreutz 
but as another person — in fact, as 
the famous warrior Hunyacii Janos, 
the Transylvanian, the terror of the 
invading Turks (born at liimyod, 
1387). Hunyadi. Janos, a youth 
of 20, . was charging against a 


hostile troop, engaged apparently 
in some sort of foray which was 
threatening to cut off his return to 
his castle, and his horse carrying 
him ahead of his own men, he was 
surrounded, struck down, and left 
for dead. Fortunately the axe, 
which gave him the apparently 
fatal blow, turned in its descent, 
and stunned him, without cutting 
open his head. He fell under his 
horse, w'hich was pierced by a 
javelin, and the body of the ani- 
mal sheltered his master from the 
trampling hoofs of friend and foe 
alike. The senseless body, bereft 
..)f its Ego-owner, was taken pos- 
session of by him who had been 
called Kosencreutz, and the fiery 
youth developed into the famous 
general, and after the death of 
Ladislaus 1, of Poland, became 
Regent of Hungary. The great 
and wise Ego passed out of this 
Transylvanian body in A.D. 1456, 
or, as 1 said, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. That is the 
full explanation. I tried to be very 
terse, and only succeeded in being 
obscure ! I am obliged to the 
reviewer for calling my attention 
to the fault.” 

Taking the traditional date of 
birth of Christian Kosencreutz as 
1378, he would have been only 
twenty-nine years old when stepping 
over into the body of John Hunyadi 
in 1407, whereas I think it a credit- 
able tradition, considering his many 
travels, including some to the East, 
which describes him as more than 
a centenarian at. the time of his 
death. The only4;xtant picture, said 
to represent him, depicts him also 
as a very old man w'ith a long white 
beard reaching down his breast. We 
are therefore justified, 1 think, in 
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pushing the traditional date of his 
birth back to somewhere about the 
year 1300. I need not relate that 
ordinary historical research does 
not recognize the existence of 
Christian Rosencreutz as a real 
personage, neither does it acknow- 
ledge the existence of a Rosicrucian 
movement prior to the seventeenth 
century. 

In The Hidden Side of Christian 
Festivals (p. 307), C. W. Lead- 
beater gives the date of birth into 
the IJunyadi body tentatively as 
“ some fifty years later [after 1375] 
or a little more th/n that,” and in 
The Lives of Alcyone (vol. II, 
p. 730), it is also given as 1425. But 
we must not forget that C. W. 
Lcadbeater also confesses that “ I 
have not seen anything myself of 
that [Ilunyadi’s] life.” However 
that may be, it is a curious fact, 
noted by Mme. de Rathonyi, that 
history seems to give the date of 
Hunyadi’s birth variously as lying 
between 1390 and 1425. Can it 
be that, somehow or other, perhaps 
whispered by the resurrected youth 
himself, that he was a new man, 
a new ego, not to be confused with 
the former occupant of the body, 
who had really died, that is to say, 
had severed his connection with 
that body ; can it be, I repeat, 
that some such secret talk, corro- 
borated perhaps by the observations 
of those around him as regards 
differences in character and tem- 
perament, has been handed down 
orally and found expression in the 
later dates given of his birth ? 

Pioneer of the Renaissance 

Some other interesting points, 
which I might as well mention 


here, for completeness’ "sake, are 
afforded by the personalities of 
his nearest relatives. For we are 
told that his wife, Elizabeth 
Szilagyi, in her last incarnation 
was Isabel Cooper-Oakley, who 
was the first in the present century 
to write an extensive biography in 
vindication of her Master, the 
Count de Saint Germain. And 
Hunyadi’s two sons, Laszlo and 
Matthew, were reborn in the nine- 
teenth century as two other not 
less known Theosophists, the 
one an Italian, the other an 
Englishman. 

It was C. Jinarajadasa who, 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, first recorded this result of 
clairvoyant investigation, together 
with an interesting view of the 
real function of Hunyadi in 
Europe’s political and spiritual 
development. This is what he 
wrote : “ They [The Elder Bro- 
thers] had planned the revival of 
learning, to follow the thousand 
years of the dark [middle] ages. 
But from 1400 to 1450 all these 
plans were threatened by the 
spread of the empire of the Turks 
into Europe. The Turks had their 
role to play, but that eastwards 
and southwards, to Persia, India, 
Turkestan, Tartary and Africa. 
‘ To Hunyadi, more than to any 
other one man, Europe owes it 
that the danger was averted ’ (New 
International Encyclopaedia, 1907). 
Did he foresee that his wife and 
son would in the twentieth century 
partake with him in the revival 
of the greatest of all sciences, 
Theosophy ? ” ^ 

Pictures of the different parts 
of the Castle of Vajda Hunyad, 
mentioned by Mme. de Rathonyi, 
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as for example the Chapel, the 
Knight’s' Hall, the Great Gate 
Tower, with some others, and a 
general ground-plan of the Castle, 
are reproduced with the fuller 
article on the same subject from 
an unknown pen, in The Theo- 
soPHiSTof October, 1914, pp. 72-86. 
Articles on John Hun^adi by 
Major C. G. M. Adam, and Miss 
E. Abbot, the faithful co-worker 
of Isabel Cooper-Oaklcy, will be 
found in The Theosophist for 
November, 1913, pp. 287-294, and 
in the recent numbers of Si. 
Michael's News of September, 
1934-April, 1935. 

In conclusion 1 may be allowed 
to quote the closing paragraph of 
the article on Hunyadi in The 
Encyclopccdia Britannica, by 
Robert Nisbet Bain, as a splendid 
tribute to his greatness ; “ Hunyadi 
was one of Christendom’s most 
glorious champions, and also a 
great statesman. He revolution- 
ized the insufficiency and the un- 
reliability of the feudal levies, and 
was one of the first to employ a 
regular army on a large scale. A 
man of average education, he 
owed his influence partly to his 
natural genius and partly to the 
transparent integrity and nobility 
of his character.” 

The Master’s Inventions 

In connection with Hunyadi’s 
first introduction into European 
warfare of standing armies, (men- 
tioned in the second sentence of 
T he Encyclopcedia Britannica para- 
graph) it will probably interest the 
student to hear that, in the still 
earlier incarnation as Roger Bacon, 
the Master was the discoverer of 


gunpowder, and in the later in- 
carnation as the Count de Saint 
Germain, he was the original in- 
ventor of quickfire-guns. 

On December 24, 1759, the 

Danish Ambassador at Paris, Count 
Wedell-Frys, sent on to the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Co- 
penhagen, Count Bernstorff, a 
“ Memorandum ”, in which the 
Count de Saint Germain offered 
to the King of Denmark some of 
his new inventions — steamboat, 
quickfire-gun and steam-draining- 
mill. After having first spoken of 
the steamboat, he goes on to say : 
“ 1 have enriched this wonderful 
invention with a cannon that does 
not recoil and consequently has no 
need of a carriage on wheels. It 
is fired ten times as quick as 
another in the same time, it does 
not at all become hot, it wears for 
ever, it can sight and cut in two 
a thread or a hair, and it needs 
only one person to serve it with an 
incredible speed. Besides, it shoots 
farther, occupies less space and has 
several other great advantages.” 

Count Fredell Wys apparently 
was shown by the Count a model 
of this cannon of a small size, for 
in his accompanying letter he 
writes : “ He has indeed shown 
me . . . the invention of the 

cannon which he mentions in 
his letter, and in this small size 
it seems admirable, but I do 
not know. Monsieur, if in its 
proper size it will be practicable.” 
Count Bernstorff declined the 
offer. ■* ^ • 

War and Morals 

When lecturing on the former 
lives of the Hungarian Master, and 
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mentioning these curious inventions 
of the Count, I have invariably 
been questioned by the audience, 
as to how they were to be reconciled 
with the spiritual height to which the 
Masters are said to have attained, 
from which lofty pinnacle, it was 
implicitly assumed, war and war’s 
paraphernalia would never be tole- 
rated or sanctioned. But is it in 
reality a question of tolerance or 
sanction ? Is it not rather a question 
of inevitability, of nature, and of 
evolution ? Without presuming to 
offer a final solution or reconcili- 
ation of the problems of war and 
warfare with the problems of mor- 
als and spirituality, I may perhaps 
point out that strife and fighting 
seem at any rate a necessary means 
to get at things, even spiritual 
things, which opposing forces deny 
us. And as such, the Masters 
guiding evolution have to acknow- 
ledge, accept and contend with 
them as realities. If this be true, 
then the next step is, of course, for 
them to see to it that the fighting 
shall be as effective as possible, so 
as to overcome the opposing forces, 
and not to succumb or to give way 
to them. 

Read in the Occult Commentary 
how the “ divine instructors ” have 
to “ keep mankind from becoming 
one half the exterminator of the 
other ” ; read in The Secret Doctrine 
or in Man\ Whence, How and 

' Cf. Waite’s Real History of the Rosicru- 
dans, London 1887, p. 91 

^ This date is witboutjoundation 

^ The Theosophic Messcuf^er, September, 1909, 
p 562. See also The Lives of Alcyone, Vol. ii, 
p. 730. The corresponding " star-names ” of the 


Whither, the account of the 
fight between the “ Lords of the 
Dark Face ” and the “ Lords of 
the Dazzling Face ” in ancient At- 
lantis ; how Vaivasvata Manu led 
out the countless hordes of his 
different Sub-Races from the hills 
and plains of central Asia, to India, 
Persia, * Arabia, Fgypt, North 
Africa and Europe — and who will 
doubt but that He and His Lieuten- 
ants of the Great White Brother- 
hood had taken the utmost care to 
provide their warriors wath the 
best weapons available, and con- 
tributed their share, when neces- 
sary, to the perfection of these 
implements of war. No, that is 
not the difficulty of the problem of 
war and peace, as 1 sec it. There 
shall be war and the implements 
of war, as long as there is evil, 
egotism, oppression, exj)]oitation, 
tyranny, extortion, to be opposed 
and contended with for the victory 
of the good. Arjuna on the Field 
of Kurukshetra has to fight, to 
the best of his abilities and with 
the best of weapons, given to him 
as boons by the Gods and the 
Holy Rishis. Again, to me the 
problem is not whether there shall 
be war and fighting for each of us 
— there is no question about that ! 
— but whether it shall find us on 
the side of the Lords of the Dark 
Face, or on that of the Lords of 
the Dazzling Face. 

three individualities are Clio, Leo and Sextans ; 
of the Master it is'^enus. 

“ T.angeveld, pp 290-292. The extract above 
from Co’int Fredell Wys’ letter is not in 
Langeveld, and is taken from a copy in my own 
possession. The original correspondence is in 
the Royal Archives at Copenhagen. 
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H. P. Blavatsky was asked : Is Suicide a Crime ? ” 
She was then editing this journal, and in the August 1882 
issue she gave an even more emphatic answer than that 
(No. 1) which appeared in our June issue. We have 
made a digest of her reply, eliminating non-essentials 
relevant to other points raised by her inquirer. 

ft 

The answer (No. 15) concerning time as the fourth 
dimension of the astral plane was contributed by the 
Theosophical Research Centre, London, a group of schol- 
arly students who have already published several original 
works. The President (Dr. Amndale) has given his pat- 
ronage to their Centre. The “ T. R. C.” will contribute 


regularly to this Forum. 

IS SUICIDE A CRIME? 

la. “ Inqtdrcr ” ; Viewed in its 
general aspect, suicide seems sound 
enough, satisfies our instincts of 
the Moral Laxc of the Universe, 
and fits in with our ordinary ideas 
as well as those we have derived 
from science, f maintain that in 
some cases self-sacrifice is not only 
justifiable, but also morally desir- 
able, and that the result of such 
self-sacrifice cannot possibly be bad. 

“ Inquirer ” is not an Occultist, 
hence his assertion that in some 
cases suicide “ is not only justi- 
fiable, but also morally desirable.” 
No more than murder, is it ever 
justifiable, however desirable it 
may sometimes appear. The 
Occultist, who looks at the origin 
and the ultimate end of things, 
teaches that the individual who 
affirms that any man, under what- 
soever circumstances, is called to 
put an end to his life, is guilty 
of as great an offence and of as 
pernicious a piece of sophistry, as 


the nation that assumes a right 
to kill in war thousands of innocent 
people under the pretext of aveng- 
ing the wrong done to one. All 
such reasonings are the fruits of 
Avidya mistaken for philosophy 
and wisdom. There is but one 
general law or rule for all suicides. 
But there is hope for certain 
suicides, and even in many cases a 
Reward if Life Was Sacrificed 
TO Save other Lives and there 
was no other alternative for it. 

No man, we repeat, has a right 
to put an end to his existence 
simply because it is useless. As 
well argue the necessity of inciting 
to suicide all the incurable invalids 
and cripples who are a constant 
source of misery to their families ; 
and preach the moral beauty of 
that law among some of the savage 
tribes of the South Sea Islanders, 
in obedience to which they put 
to death, with .warlike honours, 
their old men ahd women. There 
is a vast difference between the 
man who parts with his life in 
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sheer disgust at constant failure 
to do good, out of despair of ever 
being useful, or even out of dread 
to do injury to his fellow-men by 
remaining alive ; and one who 
gives it up voluntarily to save the 
lives either committed to his 
charge or dear to him. One is a 
half insane misanthrope — the other, 
a hero and a martyr. One takes 
away his life, the other offers it in 
sacrifice to philanthropy and to 
his duty. The captain who remains 
alone on board of a sinking ship ; 
the man who gives up his place 
in a boat that will not hold all, 
in favour of younger and weaker 
beings ; the physician, the sister of 
charity, and the nurse who stir not 
from the bedside of patients dying 
of an infectious fever ; the man 
of science who wastes his life in 
brain-work and fatigue and knows 
he is so wasting it and yet is 
offering it day after day and night 
after night in order to discover 
some great law of the universe, 
the discovery of which may bring 
in its results some great boon to 
mankind ; the mother who throws 
herself before the wild beast that 
attacks her children, to screen and 
give them the time to fly ; all these 
are not suicide. The impulse which 
prompts them thus to contravene 
the first great law of animated 
nature — the first instinctive impulse 
of which is to preserve life — is 
grand and noble. And, though all 
these will have to live in the Kama 
Loka their appointed life-term, they 
are yet admired by all, and their 
memory will live honoured among 
the living for a still longer period. 
We all wish that, upon similar 
occasions, we may, have courage so 
to die. There is far more courage 


needed to live than to die in most 
cases. Anything is better t,han com- 
mitting suicide, the most dastardly 
and cowardly of all actions, unless 
the felo de se is resorted to in a fit 
of insanity. — H.P.B., The Theo- 
SOPHIST, August, 1882 (digest). 

MAN’S , CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

4a. What worries me is man's 
cruelty towards animals., and vivi- 
section especially. Why must ani- 
mals suffer these terrible things ? 
Etc. 

A. J. H., in his reply to the 
above question in the June issue, 
which specifically was “ Man’s 
cruelty towards animals, and vivi- 
section especially ”, sailed away 
into a disquisition on pain and 
suffering per se. 

It is a novel conception, at least 
where 1 am concerned, that “ pain 
and suffering may work preven- 
tively, (and) may keep one in 
future from inflicting them on 
others.” If this was meant to 
apply to the animals who are now 
the victims of cruelty, then I 
venture to say that it is irrelevant ; 
if it was put forward as a reason- 
able explanation or hypothesis, 
docs it not seem somewhat like 
saying that in a universe of law, 
an effect may precede a cause ? 

Karma, strictly speaking, has 
nothing to do with our ideas of 
prevention of, or punishment for, 
cruelty. The “ corrective power 
of pain ” is, I submit, beside the 
point when dealing with karmic 
law. The corrective power resides 
not in the law, but in our reaction 
to it. Karma is haw in Operation. 
As C. W. Leadbeater always in- 
sisted, there is no good or bad 
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karma, and there is no preventive 
or corrective karma. 

Cruelty is the infliction of un- 
necessary pain or suffering. When 
it is inflicted upon those who are 
weaker, as in the case of children 
or animals, the cruelty is greater. 
Cruelty, in this sense, in most 
civilized countries, is regjwded as 
criminal and illegal. It is clearly 
our duty to work so as to change 
and educate individual and public 
opinion and make the cruelties of 
to-day as obsolete as the bear-pit 
and the public hanging, drawing 
and quartering of Elizabethan 
times in England. That seems 
clear whatever theories wc may 
hold as to the ultimate cause of 
suffering in the animal kingdom. 

Perhaps we should make some 
distinction between the suffering 
that seems to accompany and is 
incidental to evolution in the 
animal kingdom, and the infliction 
of unnecessary cruelty and suffer- 
ing upon animals and birds by 
human beings. It is the latter 
problem that seems to be upper- 
most in the mind of the questioner, 
who asks, further, “ What bad 
karma can a dog or a mouse have 
acquired by past deeds ? ” In other 
words, in what way have the dog 
or mouse infringed karmic law ? 

Various answers are given by 
members of The Theosophical 
Society to this question. Even 
conflicting answers are sometimes 
given — which is as it should be in 
our Society. What we have to do 
is to give clear and explicit reasons 
in support of our standpoints and 
statements. My own view — as I 
see things at present — is that ani- 
mals can infringe or “ tip the 
balance of law only in so far as 


they are approaching individuali- 
zation, and are therefore presumed 
to act from something like choice. 

Dr. Besant (on page 98 of Talks 
on the Path of Occultism) has 
the following statement : “ The 
animal, at the lower end. of the 
scale, obeys (the law) perfectly, 
unconsciously ; the Master at the 
upper end of it obeys perfectly, 
consciously ; and wc all stand 
somewhere between the two.” 

On page 232 of the same book, 
C. W'. Leadbeater states : “ The 
Master makes no karma, either 
good or ill.” 

The sub-human kingdom and 
the super-human kingdom have this 
much evidently in common — that 
the members of them, generally 
speaking, do not make karma. As 
above, so below. 

I have an impression that Dr. 
Besant once suggested — I have not 
the reference just now — that an 
animal may individualize in one 
of the wrong ways, through cruelty 
and fear, and follow a left-hand 
path throughout his human evolu- 
tion.' That seems rough on the 
particular human being, especially 
in view of the helplessness of the 
animal in the matter. 1 may be 
wrong, but I think that Dr. Besant 
suggested that the karmic causes 
for the cruelty and suffering lay 
behind and were set in motion on 
a previous Chain or System. Will 
any student please correct this 
impression if I am wrong? It is, 
however, clear that without some 
antecedent cause ffhere cannot be 
• an effect. Wheire and when those 
causes were set in motion we have 
no knowledge, and we can in this 

' Man : Whence, How and Whither ? paee 
38.— Ed. 
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matter, as in many others, in 
relation to evolution in the sub- 
human kingdoms, cheerfully admit 
our, ignorance. 

Humanity must now for the sake 
of its own safe and smooth advance- 
ment stop inflicting unnecessary 
pain and suffering upon animals 
and birds. The more we know, 
the more organized the mental 
power that is behind scientific, 
systematic and commercialized cru- 
elties where animals arc concern- 
ed, the more rnonumentally does 
our so-called “ bad ” karma heap 
up and impede our path as a 
humanity. That seems to me to 
be axiomatic. Vivisection, having 
keen and powerful mental energy 
behind it, is probably, unit for 
unit, twenty-five times worse in 
its effects than cruelty that is the 
outcome of impulse or emotion. 
In any case cruelty is unclean, 
ugly and anti-human. 

D. Jeffrey Williams 

82, Boundary Road, N.W. 8, 
London. 

THE TIME DIMENSION • 

< 15. It has been suggested that 

the astral world is a world of four 
dimensions. It is now common 
practice to speak of time as the 
fourth dimension. Is the fourth 
dimension of the astral plane the 
same as this time dimension ? 

The idea of the fourth dimension 
as originally developed by mathe- 
maticians, notably Hinton, referred 
definitely to a spatial dimension. 
The same term has been employed, 
notably by Einstein, to signify a 
durational dimension, but these 
are really distinct ideas and it is 
unfortunate that confusion has 


been caused by the use of the 
same number for both. Descrip- 
tions of the astral plane fit in 
very well with the theory that it is 
a four-dimensional world in the 
spatial sense. This is confirmed 
by C. W. Leadbeater who points 
out. The Other Side of Death, 
pp. 112'114, 122, that many of the 
properties of a world of four spatial 
dimensions, which can be deduced 
mathematically, agree exactly with 
astral plane phenomena. 

For example every part of a 
two-dimensional world, such as a 
flat table top, can be seen by a 
three-dimensional being at one and 
the same time. Geometrically it 
can be shown that in a similar way 
four-dimensional sight would open 
up the physical three-dimensional 
world and a box, for instance, 
would be cognized on all six sur- 
faces, inside and outside, at one 
glance. This agrees with experi- 
ences of astral sight. 

As regards duration, a two- 
dimensional being could experience 
this and might call time the third 
dimension. Astral entities like- 
wise experience duration (Textbook 
of Theosophy, p. 75) and might 
describe time as the fifth dimension. 
It would be less confusing, in our 
present state of knowledge, to 
assign no number to duration, but 
to refer specifically to the “ time 
dimension ”. We incline to the 
view that although at some level 
of consciousness time may be 
cognized as a spatial dimension 
analogous to length, breadth and 
height, this would be considerably 
beyond the astral level. C. W. Lead- 
beater says categorically, Clair- 
voyance, p. 138^ “ Time is not in 
reality the fourth dimension at all ; 
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yet to regard the problem from the 
poinl of view of time is some slight 
help towards understanding it.” He 
hints, moreover, that on the bud- 
dhic plane the sense of time 
becomes spatial in character. 

T. R. C. (England) 
GUIDANCE FROM “ON MIGH” 

16. May one expect to receive 
guidance xvhich is above and 
beyond one's personal judgment ? 

Of course one can. If you want 
to go into the country of the great 
you must try to stimulate a little 
your own greatness, and share that 
with others who are less great than 
you are. You are greater than 
those who are less great, and if 
you will share your own greater 
greatness, then you will receive 
from those above you that great- 
ness which is greater than your 
own. Try to become like them. 

Arc not our images of heroism 
rather liable to crumble into dry 
dust if xi'c lean on them too 
heavily ? 

You mu.st know how to lean. 
The science of leaning is very 
important ! Your hero may have 
his weaknesses, but you do not 
bother about those. In some 
sense you are rather thankful for 
his weaknesses because they make 
him a little nearer to you. They 
are his business and not . yours, 
and you look at him and rejoice 
in him for his splendid inspiring 
power, and after all, who is perfect ? 
— G. S. A. 

MIND AND FEELING 

77. What did Madame Bla- 
vaisky mean when she said : “The 


Mind is the Slayer of the Real. Let 
the Disciple slay the slayer ” ? 

All that is sure is she did not 
mean that one must not think! 
Analytical thought by itself is a 
form of chaos, because it depends 
upon comparisons, whereas the 
heart needs union. Therefore the 
intellectual faculties are the enemies 
of monism, and always end up 
in differentiation. Anyone who 
surrenders to that is dead spiritu- 
■ ally. Anyone who resists may 
possibly achieve. She did not 
mean by “ mind ” mind alone. 
She meant the cravings of the 
psyche, which are disintegrating. 
“ Manas ”, sometimes translated 
“ mind ”, means rather “ psyche ”. 
What she tried to teach was that 
one should be a profound and 
active thinker, but that mind should 
be subordinate to feeling. — F. K. 

FEAR OF DEATH 

IS. I am told that yoga is 
impossible to a person who has not 
overcome the fear of death : does 
that mean the animal fear of death 
or the U7iwillingness to cease living? 

Yoga cannot be reached without 
perfect serenity, and serenity is irre- 
concilable with fear. A mass of 
people live in dread of death : they 
fear they have done those things 
they ought not to have done ; 
that they will have to face the 
Judgment Seat ; that they may be 
completely obliterated ; that they 
will be separated from those they 
love. It is the .dim uncertainty 
• that makes a mAn afraid. Replace 
this doubt with definite knowledge 
of conditions in the astral world, 
and he regains confidence, and is 
prepared to face the future with 
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equanimity. Fear and anxiety can 
have no place where everything 
is seen to be ordered by the one 
divine Power, by the one Love. 
It is this love which casteth out 
fear, and brings serenity. “ For 
the sage enthroned in yoga, 
serenity is called the means,” the 
Gita says. In other words, living 
in the Eternal. Here is the sheet- 
anchor of life, which holds the 
soul through all storms. Dwelling 
in the Eternal — Yoga — brings that 
internal peace which passes under- 
standing, and in which “ animal 
fear of death ” is non-existent. 

J. L. D. 

WHAT IS A THEOSOPHIST? 

19. What is a Theosophist ? 

Who can say ? One can have 
opinions, that is all. In my 
opinion, first of all, a Theosophist 
is determined by a total way of 
life. It is not a state of mind by 
itself, though that is important ; it 
is not an attitude of heart, though 
that is important too. Neither is 
it physical conduct, though that is 
supremely important. A person 
might be a member of The Society 
for fifty years, and do wonderful 
things for humanity, yet the heart 
and mind might be much as they 
were at the beginning. Such service 
is wonderful, but it is not enough. 
A person may have a warm heart, 
a real love for men, beasts and 
gods, but that is not all. Or he 
may know everything in the books. 


and be a perfect encyclopaidia 
of information, without ■ being a 
Theosophist. But if a person had 
all that in a strange amalgam of 
his own, he would have an adjust- 
ment to life itself which could 
be called Theosophical. It is a 
question of many things — self-con- 
trol, w.'irmth, serviceability, keen 
intellectual appreciation, vivid in- 
dependence, and a tremendous 
sense of destiny — one’s own as well 
as that of The Society. — E'.K. 

WOMANHOOD 

■' 20. You wrote an article two 

years ago in which you said you 
believed that womanhood would 
save the world. Do you still 
believe that ? 

As I ought to have said in that 
article, everywhere I go the women 
are superior to the men. The 
man compared with the woman 
is on the average cruder and looks 
cruder than the woman. In India 
it is the Indian woman who is 
leading the Indian man to achieve 
India’s freedom. — G. S. A. 


QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 

What are the causes of the death of 
children before they reach maturity ? 

Are the events of our lives photographed 
on to the permanent atom ? 

Supposing we all turned Esoteric Theo- 
sophists, how should we continue our 
species ? 

Is foeti9ide a crime ? 



COMMERCIALISING FRIENDSHIP 


By G. S. ARUNDALE 


W HAT peculiar views some 
people have as regards 
friendship. It would seem, from 
some standpoints, that friendship 
depends upon getting as well as 
upon giving, and that if there be 
no getting giving must cease, and 
friendship too. 

I have just received a letter 
from a friend to the effect that 
one of my friends is in fact proving 
my worst enemy, that this in- 
dividual is constantly depreciating 
me behind my back, is using my 
friendship for personal ends, and 
is leading me into all sorts of 
questionable activities. 

What on earth has all this to do 
with my friendship for the indi- 
vidual concerned ? Am I friends 
with him, let us say, for what I can 
get from him, or am 1 friends with 
him because I want to be, entirely 
irrespective of his attitude towards 
me, or am 1 friends with him in 
a bargaining spirit, as who should 
say : Let us form a company, to 
which you will contribute a certain 
amount of friendship, and to which 
I will also contribute a certain 
amount ; and let it be understood 
that this pooled friendship shall 
cease the moment one or the other 
of us ceases to be friendly to the 
other ? 

It is said that it takes two to 
make a quarrel. Of course not. It 
only takes one. A may quite 
well be quarrelling with B, even 
though B may not be quarrelling 


with A. Similarly, it only takes 
a single individual to form a friend- 
ship. The attitude of the individual 
with whom he forms the friendship 
is of no importance at all. 

What docs it matter to me how 
my friend behaves ! 1 confer upon 
■him my friendship, not for what 
I can get but for what 1 can give. 
And when people tell me they 
wish 1 could realize that So-and-So 
is not my friend at all, but in 
fact an unscrupulous enemy, lam 
left entirely cold. He may regard 
me with feelings the reverse of 
friendly. He may be actively 
working against me, undermining 
me in all possible ways. But after 
all that is his business. I may be 
regarded as a fool for conferring 
upon him my friendship. I may 
be led into all manner of difficulties 
because I trust him and give him 
outward and visible signs of my 
feelings for him. Am I therefore 
to withdraw my friendship, because 
I do not get friendship in return ? 

It is, of course, quite true that 
the result may sometimes be an in- 
jury to the work, because I allow 
my friendship to blind me to my 
duty. I may, through the coloured 
glasses of friendship, see that 
which is not yet there, and not 
see that which unfortunately is 
there. I must be very careful 
to guard against the inclinations 
of friendship distorting the lines 
of duty. And there will be those 
to say : This is exactly what 
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we mean ! You are allowing your 
friendship to blind you to facts. 
We do not mind your being 
friends with a person, but we do 
mind your failing in your duty 
because of this friendship. 

I demur in a measure to this 
argument. It may be that I do 
not see an individual’s faults as 
clearly as others may be seeing 
these, because of my friendship. 
But it is also the fact that my 
very friendship may help me to- 
judge an individual more truly, 
especially if my friendship is 
designed to be helpful rather than 
commercial. 

With me friendship means stand- 
ing by my friend through thick 
and thin. It means trying to 
know him so well that I am 
aware of his weaknesses as well 
as I am aware of his strength. 
It means a friendship absolutely 
unconcerned with the question as 
to the kind of individual he may 
be. He is congenial to me, be 
the reasons therefor what they 
may. Hence friendship, now and, 
so far as 1 can judge, forever more. 
It means, this friendship, that I 
must do all I possibly can to help 
him to minimize his weaknesses, 
transmute them into their corres- 
ponding qualities, and encourage 
his strength and his mastery over 
it. 1 must be a real helper to 
him, or 1 am no true friend, only 
that kind of superficial friend who 
deserts the object of his friendship 
the moment he finds there is 
no return, or pot the return he 
requires. 

What have I to do with whether 
or not he feels friendship for me ? 
What have I to do with his be- 
haviour towards me ? Supposing 


that he does constantly betray me, 
injure me, defame me behind my 
back. What on earth does that 
matter to me ? I would rather he 
did not do all these things. But 
they surely cannot for a moment 
affect friendship which has any 
pretension to reality. 

No doubt, from the standpoint 
of my duty, it may be necessary 
for me to know of his lack of 
friendship and of its expressions. I 
must not allow my friendship to lead 
me into weakness. Neither must I, 
however, allow the criticism of 
others to lead me into injustice. 
Those who inform me that So- 
and-So is not my friend, giving 
me chapter and verse, are them- 
selves, having no friendship for 
my friend, likely to err on the 
side of injustice and unfairness. 
Fortunately, the individual con- 
cerned has in me a friend, and he 
can rely upon me to know him 
better than his critics. People 
who are constantly criticizing 
certain other people are almost 
certainly misjudging them, are 
giving them an unfair deal. And 
people who very obviously have 
prejudices, as when they say — “ I 
never did like So-and-So ”, are 
people who are not to be trusted 
for wisdom blended with under- 
standing, which are two of friend- 
ship’s principal ingredients. 

There ought to be much more 
real friendship in the world, friend- 
ship which is not dependent upon 
any circumstances whatever. I 
received a letter from a friend the 
other day abusing me right and 
left for some mistake I am 
supposed to have committed. 
And this individual’s friendship 
has been withdrawn from me 
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because, ’having been weighed in 
the * balances, I have been found 
wanting. And curiously enough, 
there is reference at the end of the 
letter to the friendship that once 
there was. My reply was, of 
course, as friendly as always, 
expressing wonder that my alleged 
wrongdoing was so seveaely con- 
demned. One would have thought 
that I needed all the more friend- 
ship in the midst of my wrongdoing. 
But no ; I must have all the less. ' 
There seem to be friends — can 
one really give them this sacred 
name — who, like rats, desert 

sinking ships, or ships that are 
sailing in “ wrong ” directions. 
What a travesty of friendship ! 
How commercial and businesslike ! 

Evidently there are pco{)le in 
the world who have certain 
standards by which they measure 
their friends from time to time. 
And woe to those friends who at 
any time fall below these stan- 


dards ! Out they must go. Let 
them be kicked out regardless of 
the injury such outkicking may 
inflict upon them. The rpain 
thing is to shake them off, lest, 
presumably, they contaminate. 

I hope and pray that my friend- 
ship is becoming of another texture. 
I am happy, of course, that my 
friends should be all that is fine and 
wonderful. But that is their busi- 
ness. And God forbid that I should 
want them to behave after my own 
standards and patterns, whatever 
these may be. If they choose to 
return ill will for my goodwill, so be 
it. They need my friendship all 
the more. If they be falling into 
difficulties and dangers and possibly 
disgrace, they have all the more 
need of my friendship. Every- 
body needs as many friends as he 
can have, all the more if life be 
growing hard for him. And a real 
friend gives his friendship for ever, 
anything less is traitorous. 


CULTURE 

Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await ? 

He must be musical, 

Tremulous, impressional. 

Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky. 

And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man's or maiden's eye : 

But, to his native centre fast. 

Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world's flowing fates in his 
own mould recast. 


Emerson 



EUROPEAN SOLIDARITY 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS 

“ A solid array of Theosophists covering the whole of 
Europe would do much to help to prevent war, to minimize 
its evils, and to heal its wounds,” Dr. Arundale says in a 
Presidential Message to the European Eederation Congress 
held at Amsterdam, July 24 to 30. Just as Europe is the 
chief storm-centre of the world, so is it ^‘potentially the 
chief peace-centre.” The river of international comrade- 
ship must, he urges, be directed against the “ muddy stream 
of suspicion, mistrust, hatred, misunderstanding.” The 


Message reads : 

I SEND very s])ecial greetings of goodwill 
and brotherly gieeting to the Congress of 
Sections of The Theosophical Society in 
Europe. 

Europe is in many ways the chief 
storm-centre of the world, but being such 
it is no less, at least potentially, the chief 
peace -centre of the world. 

I think, therefore, that in Europe there 
is special work incumbent upon members 
of our Society who live in one or another 
of Europe’s constituent nations. 

First and foremost, of course, the great 
teachings of Theosophy must be spread far 
and wide. In these teachings lies the 
antidote to all the present depression, no 
matter what form it takes. Far more 
potent than any outer world scheme, 
however brilliantly conceived and scienti- 
fically based, is that Theosophy which 
strikes at the very roots themselves of 
all the ills from which the world is 
suffering — lack of wisdom and the con- 
sequent lack of character. No doubt there 
are many schemes which will act as 
palliatives and lessen the devastations of 
the disease. But there is no cure for the 
fruits of ignorance save knowledge, and 
it is knowledge which Theosophy brings 
as its gift to the world. Often, some 
clever scheme may seem to promise quicker 
relief, largely because it is couched in the 
terms of the disease itself. But the simple, 
yet profoundly true, fact is that only a 


change of heart can j^roduce a change of 
body. And Tiieosophy’s appeal is direct 
to the very blood-stream of living. 

No less urgent, however, is the spread 
of international solidarity. Against the 
forces arrayed on the side of war must 
be solidly arrayed the champions of peace 
and goodwill. 1C very member of The 
Theosophical Society throughout Europe 
should be an unbreakable link of goodwill 
between his own country and all others ; 
and against the muddy stream of suspicion, 
distrust, hatred, misunderstanding, he 

should direct the pure, and finally to be 
triumphant, river of international com- 
radeship. 

Each European nation has its own 
genius, its own line soul, its work to do 
for itself, its mission to the world. Each 
nation has its own individual lessons to 
learn, and its own individual teachings 
to give. Other nations must learn to 
understand, even though they cannot 

necessarily be expected to approve. Each 
nation is working out its destiny as best 
it can, and has its own special problems 
to solve. Each nation has its own weak- 
nesses. But each nation, too, has its 

own strength. 

Theosophists in Europe must be the 

cement binding into one great structure 
these varied national bricks. A solid 
array of Theosophists covering the whole 
of Europe would do much to help tc 
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prevent war, to minimize its evils, and to 
heal its wounds. Theosophists are univer- 
sal friends, and their friendship can be 
relied on to stand all strain. 

Wherever there is a country uninhabited 
by members of The Theosophical Society 
there is danger ; and 1 am sure that the 
European Federation recognizes to the full 
the importance of establishing nuclei of 
members wherever there are none. I am 
sure also that the European ^'ederation 
is anxious to help every Section which, 
under the stress of the times in which 
we are living, finds difficulty in maintain- 
ing its strength. A Solidarity Fund, to be' 
administered by the European J^'edcration 
in supj)ort of the above purposes, is 
urgently needed. 

I hope Adyar may be privileged to 
receive on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee International Convention a number 
of representatives of our Sections in 
Europe. Tliey will be returning home. 


but will go forth again into the outer 
world enriched by the unique gifts Adyar 
bestows upon all who come to her as to 
the great source of The Society’s strength 
and purpose. 

In the meantime, and until I have the 
happiness of meeting many of you next 
year, let us all remember that this is one 
of the very great periods of The Society’s 
life, and that under the potent auspices of 
the Diamond Jubilee Year we can with 
comparative ease dig deep wells of wisdom 
and of power whence in the years to come 
shall flow mighty streams of life for the 
fructifying of our Society. Now lies be- 
fore us one of the greatest of opportunities. 
Let us seize it ardently. 

In the service of Straight Theosophy 
and of internal solidarity, 



VITAL MESSAGES TO SECTIONS 


Several European Sections held Diamond Jubilee 
Conventions this summer^ orienting their programmes to 
the GOth anniversary celebrations to be held at Adyar in 
December. England^ Belgiumj Sweden^ Holland — to all 
of these the President sent special Messages, but in every 
national Message there is some note of international 
value. “ We must be ardent protagonists of Theosophy f 
Dr. Ariindale says to England; Belgium^ s sacrifice has 
xvon her a glorious future ; “ Friendship is the supreme 
beauty of lifef he says to Holland, ‘‘ but good friendship 
is impossibie unless it is based on wisdom.'' Last month 
we published the Message to Sweden : the others follow 
here : 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO ENGLAND 


Increasing the World’s Happiness 


I CfREET in all friendship the members of 
The Theosophical Society in England in 
Convention assembled. I sincerely trust 
that as a result of their deliberations the 
cause of Theosophy in Britain may gam 
both strength and increasing public ap- 


preciation. The#year 1935 is marked by 
two events of major importance — the 
Silver Jubilee of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and the, Diamond Jubilee of The 
Theosophical Society. Each event is an 
occasion for deep rejoicing, and no less 
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an occasion for a special blessing from 
Those who form the true Government of 
the world. 

It is the duty of those who are aware 
of the real significance of such events 
as these to take the fullest advantage of 
the added release of power for which each 
is a channel, so that because of the two 
Jubilees the happiness and prosperity of 
the world may increase. 

Under the benediction of these signi- 
ficant happenings the English Convention 
meets. The splendour of the Silver Jubilee 
still hovers over the whole Empire, and 
all altruistic activity will thereby receive 
added impetus and wider influence. 

The English Convention of 1935, there- 
fore, Diamond Jubilee Convention as it 
also is, should be fruitful of great results, 
particularly if its daily intent be the ever- 
increasing spread of the truths of Theo- 
sophy, that both the individual and the 
community may learn how to li\'e in more 
beautiful accord with the purpose of Life. 

1 hope that the literature of the Straight 
Theosophy Campaign may be suggestive 
in this direction, though in each locality it 
will need modification to suit local needs. 

Completing my first year of ofTice as 
President of The Theosophical Society, I 
feel more strongly than ever that my fore- 
most duty to our membership lies in pro- 
moting to the utmost a great Theosophical 
Solidarity, all the purer for the differences 
which compose it, and an intense recogni- 
tion on the part of the membership as a 


whole that in a knowledge of the Science 
of Theosophy alone lies the key to those 
prison doors of ignorance, unhappiness and 
depression, which still seem for the most 
part fast closed to our release. 

Among ourselves we must be the best of 
friends. We may differ radically. We 
may have all sorts of doubts as to the 
hallmark of the Theosophy some of our 
brethren pjfofess. But the acid test of one 
who really knows his Theosophy is not a 
manner of belief but a catholicity of under- 
standing. A member of the Theosophical 
Society who does not know how to be a 
' friend to a brother Theosophist from whom 
he may differ profoundly is less of a Theo- 
sophist than he might be, even though he 
may have the privilege of membership of 
The Society. 

To the outer world we must be ardent 
protagonists of Theosophy, so that people 
round about us may have good reason to 
know that we are not ashamed of our Theo- 
sophy, but on the contrary believe in it 
ardently and do not hesitate to apply it to 
the solution of each and every problem 
which confronts the life of today. 

The best of wishes to all, and the hope 
that a strong contingent may represent 
England at the Diamond Jubilee Inter- 
national Convention at Adyar, for which 
a really Theosophical programme is in 
preparation. 

GEORGE S. A RUN DALE 


■ A GREAT RECORD OF SACRIFICE” 

Message to Belgium 


Belgium has paid the price ** to the 
uttermost ” and icon a future of no little 
splendour^ the President says in a Mes- 
sage to the Belgian Conx'cntion dis- 
patched front Adyar on June 1st : 

(l) I send my verv brotherly greetings 
to my brethren of the I^elgian Section of 
The Theosophical Society. Each Section 
of our Society has both great responsi- 
bility and great opportunity towards the 
country it represents at the Court of the 
Great White Lodge, the Inner and Real 


Government of the World. Primarily, it 
is responsible in no small measure for the 
brotherly solidarity obtaining in the country 
as among the various sects, communities, 
and other divisions. Secondarily, it is 
responsible, for such dissemination of Truth 
as its nationals may be able to accept. In 
the third place, it has no small concern 
with helping towards a solution of the 
prevailing problems. Fourthly, it has a 
responsibility as regards the relation of its 
country to the international situation. 
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(2) The opportunity of the Section 
lies first in the extent to which The 
Theosophical Society itself is a solidarity, 
is a real brotherhood ; and secondarily in 
the extent to which each member possesses 
Theosophy — the eternal Science of Life. 

’"With Theosophy and solidarity every 
member can be a power in the land, how- 
ever obscure and impotent he may out- 
wardly appear. The position an individual 
holds matters less. His apparent capacity 
matters less. His apparent influence 
matters less. But the fact that he belongs 
to a veritable brotherhood, and the fact 
that he is in possession of splendid and 
potent truths, these give him power which 
he is in duty bound to use on one plane 
or on another. 

(3) Your Section has good reason to 
be proud of many fine workers, and of 
many faithful workers, which is even more 
valuable. Your country has a great record 
of sacrifice to its credit. Your Koyal 
family is honoured througliout the Avorld, 


I might even say it is loved. Thus have 
you many great assets. And you have 
many liabilities, for small though Belgium 
may be, and composed of many divergent 
elements, there is a future before you of 
no little splendour, as is before certain 
other countries also, if all men, women, 
and above all youth, with patriotism anrl 
brotherhood in their hearts, wisdom in 
their minds, and self-sacrificing determi- 
nation in their wills, will dedicate them- 
selves to the making for their Motherland 
a garden of peace and prosperity. The 
right to make this great attempt has indeed 
4ieen won at great price. But the puce 
has been paid to the uttermost, and now 
is the time for beginning to reap a glorious 
harvest. 

May members of The Theosophical 
Society in Belgium lead the way, and thus 
stand confident before tlie Court of the 
Great White Lodge. 

GEORGE S. AR UNDALE 


"FRIENDSHIP FIRST AND FOREMOST” 

Message to Holland 


Dear T-Jretbren Theosophically responM- 
l)le for Holland : 

May 1 send you my very brotherly 
greetings on the occasion of your annual 
Convention ? 1 have, as 1 am sure you all 
know, the happiest memories of your 
enticing country and of the generous 
understanding 1 have always received from 
you all. You have had a wonderful 
history. You have before you a wonderful 
future. And both Theosophy and The 
Theosophical Society have taken strong 
root in your midst. But this is not, of 
course, in any way astonishing, for among 
your many virtues is that of thoroughness. 
So when some of you decided many years 
ago to establish our Society in Holland, 
established it was, and splendidly. In 
many parts of your country there ^re fine 
quarters for our movement. And \vhat 
country in Europe can boast of a Head- 
quarters more dignified and impressive 
than Holland ? 

I hope you approve of my insistent 

stress on Theosophy pure and simple as 


the principal objective for our members, 
and no less on mutual friendship despite 
all difTerenccs of Theosophical opinion. 
We must all be good friends first and 
foremost, for friendship is the supreme 
beauty of life. But good friendship is 
impossible unless it is based on wisdom, 
for wisdom alone can cause friendship to 
endure and grow. 

Fortunate indeed we are in that we 
have the wdsdorn, for Theosophy comes 
straight to us from wisdom’s well undis- 
torled, even though perhaps a little 
coloured, by the agents tli rough whom it 
reaches us. We have no excuse whatever 
for not being friends with each other, for 
the ingredients of friendship are ours. 

1 tiust that you ijiay be able to send 
more than one rjpiesentative to the 
l)iamond Jubilee International Convention 
to be liQld at Adyar in December next. 
If your General Secretary could come he 
would be particularly welcome, for he is 
well-known for devotion to Theosophy and 
Its Society. 1 should be very happy, too, 
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if a younp Theosophist could represent 
Holland both at the International Conven- 
tion and at the Youth Convention and 
Youth Parliament which are taking place 
at about the same time. 1 know the 
difTiculties ; but it may be that you will 
be able to surmount them. 


In any case, I am looking forward 
eagerly to the time, next year, when I 
shall once again stand on the soil of the 
land I love so much. 

GEORGE S. ARUNDALE. 


ENTRE 

THE 7\PPLE OV discord 

India has been the Apple of Discord 
between the European nations for some 
rcntunes now,” Dr. Bhagavan Das said 
in the Legislative Assembly debate on the 
Finance Bill at New Delhi in March. 

“ If India IS helped to substantial self- 
government by Britain, she will cease to 
be an apple ol discord, and will become 
the grateful friend and firm ally of Britain, 
an inseparable member of a Bntish-Indian 
Commonwealth, and a very Fountain of 
Peace for all the world.” Happily for 
India the \ enerable pundit is applying the 
fruits of his philosophy to the political 
situation as he finds it as a legislator, 
urging the need for mutual trust between 
Britain and India, and a genuine affection 
on the part of llie “ principals in Britain ” 
for the Indian jieople. Britain’s internal 
and extern.al tribulations he attributes to 
her mistreatment of India. “Hindus, 
dividing themselves into thousfinds of 
exclusive castes, Muslims splitting them- 
selves into scores of sects, are paying the 
penalty by being enslaved. The British 
. . . presumably intended to uplift 

them, have misconceived their mission , . . 
Britain would be saved great danger 
if she would sincerely put India on the 
way to substantial self-government, and 
Inter-dependence with Britain on equal 
and honourable terms. That is what 
Independence really means. For, in the 
strict sense, complete independence is a 
complete myth. No nation, the most 
powerful, IS completely independent of its 
neighViours. The ancient langiuige of this 
land has no word for //t-deiiendence ; it 
has many for sc//- dependence and self- 
governmenl.” Dr. Bhagavan Das wraps 
up. India's fate with the world’s fate, and 


NOUS 

predicts, if Britain does not help India to 
substantial self-government, “ another and 
worse world -war,” and before long. 
“ European friends have told me that they, 
or their grown-up sons, may be whirled 
away, any day, into the jaws of this 
advancing Horror. Germany’s recent 
decision to rearm seems to have caused 
worry everywhere, presumably in the army 
circles here also.” Tliat is a conditional 
prophecy, and Britain may yet falsify it. 
l.)r. Bhagax an Das, let us add, is a sage 
who is not only staunch for Theosophy but 
has great honour in his owm country. 

* ^ * 
ANTEDILUVIAN AEROPLANES 

“ I have often w^ondered if Rider 
Haggard was a dTeosopdiist,” writes a 
Birmingham correspondent, wdio is remind- 
ed of When the World Shook, a Ivhder 
Haggard story, by the paragraph in 
“ Entre Nous” (May issue) regarding the 
discovery of Aztec aviation relics in 
Mexico. “ Much of this book is pure 
Theosophy, and on the Pacific island with 
which the story deals, are found the 
remains of pre-historic aeroplanes,” adds 
my correspondent. 

* * * 

RAKOCZI POSTAGE STAMPS 

In the Adyar Library are on exhibit 
five beautiful Hungarian postage stamps 
bearing the portrait of Prince ETancis II 
of Transylvania, the famous Hungarian 
patriot who led his people against 
the tyranny of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
He was banished from Hungary, 
and died at Rodosto, a Turkish village 
on the Sea of Marmora, on March 8th, 
1735. Some there are who believe that 
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he reappeared a little later as the Count de 
St. Germaii^. The historical documents, 
however, tell us that the Count de St. 
Germain himself has on several occasions 
declared himself to be the son of Francis 
II Rakoczi, namely a third son, his two 
brothers being George and Joseph, the 
latter being the elder of the two. Portraits 
of Prince I'rancis II and of George 
and Joseph appeared in the November 
1934 Thhosoi^UIST illustrating Jtn article 
by Mr. A. J. Hamerster. Two large 
postmarks on the stamps show part of the 
house in which Prince Francis II lived at 
Kodosto. In 1905 with much pomp and 
ceremony he was taken to his last resting- 
place m the old cathedral town of Kosice 
in Hungary, but the war gave his grave to 
another land, lor Kosicc is now in Czecho- 
slovakia, and he is an exile once again. 

The stamps were issued by the TTim- 
garian Government for one day only, and 
this set was kindly sent to Adyar by Miss 
Sele\ er of Hungary. 


A STATESMAN—THEOSOPHIST 

Felicitations to Mrs. Bessie M. Risch- 
bieth, an honored member of the Perth 
Lodge, on being admitted to the Order of 
the British Empire. She is an outstanding 
figure in Australia’s political life, having 
been president of the Australian Federation 
of Women Voters since she formed it m 
1921 to link up women’s organizations in 
the various States on the common platform 
of equal citizenship. This work has 
brought her into touch with international 
affairs, and recently she attended the 
Congress of the International Alliance for 
?>uffrage and Equal Citizenshij) held at 
Instanbul in Turkey. Now the Prime 
Minister of Australia has appointed her 
Australia’s woman delegate to the League 
of Nations Assembly at Geneva in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Rischhieth is an outstand- 
ing figure in the life of Austialia and has 
a remarkable record of work to her credit. 

J. L. D. 


OCCULTISM IN ART 


Dk. James H. Cousins writes : Over 
twenty years ago the jiages of The Theo- 
SOPHIST occasionally presented writings 
on the occult bases of the arts that pro- 
mised much inspiration and help in the 
then vaguely suggested work of “ theo- 
sophisiiig the arts.” The writings referred 
to seemed to offer the original material 
out of which a truer aesthetic than that 
of the intellectual philosophers might be 
constructed. They were referred to edit- 
orially by Dr. Annie Besant in Th?: 
Theosophist of October 1914 as ‘‘ breath- 
ings from a higher sphere — the 19eva life 
— through an instrument of rare sensitive- 
ness.” That instrument was Miss* Maud 
MacCarthy, a young Irishwoman who, as 
a child violinist, had held audiences en- 
raptured, as I had seen her do in the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, when I wa^ a lad 
and she a little girl of about twelve. 

In the unfoldrnent of an ego born with 
the hunger for reality and with recogniz- 
able capacity for original reception of 
intimations thereof, Miss MacCarthy came 
on Theosophy and was for a short time 


a member of The Society. She naturally 
became interested in the bearings of occult- 
ism on the arts, and, being a born dis- 
coverer, began discoxenng. The results 
began to appear in The Theosophist, 
and their significance to occultism and the 
arts led me to seek the acquaintance of 
the author, or rather transmitter, of them. 
I met her in London in 1914, when she 
was the moving spirit in the Brotherhood 
of x\rts, one of the recurrent efforts at 
approaching the arts in the Theosophical 
spirit. Since then 1 met her in Pans 
when she was applying her music thera- 
peutic, and have maintained a sparse 
correspondence with her, 

I am reminded of the writings referred 
to by the appearance of a book of which 
and its implications 1 feel I must say 
something apart fronip what a reviewer 
cnay say. The boo4c is entitled : Music 
To'day : Its Heritage from the Past and 
Legacy Yo the Future, (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, London). The authorship 
of the book is properly attributed to John 
Foulds (and I shall anticipate a review 
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by paying here my own tribute to its 
literary virility), but the occult basis of the 
book is cordially acknowledged by the 
author to have been laid by Miss Maud 
MacCarthy, with the addendum that the 
teacher does not always agree with the 
methods and statements of the pupil.*’ 

Musi<; To'chiy is a presentation of ideas 
concerning the occult sources and channels 
of musical inspiration, convincing to those 
who have had some actual experience of 
the reality behind creative art, and calcu- 
lated by the argumentative method of its 
presentation to appeal to the minds of 
searchers, and to helj:) them by the lighting 
up and fa('ing more truly truth wards of 
their own discoveries and glimpses of what 
lies behind their experiences. 

1 met Mr. h'oulds in 1 914, at a special 
meeting of the Liverpool Lodge of The 
Theosophical Society, when he was violon- 
cellist in the famous Halle Orchestra of 
Manchester. Mrs. Cousins, herself a 
musician, and I were delighted to find in 
him not only a fine iilayer but a composer 
and scholar, and an eager student and 
ajiplicant of 4'heosophical ideas to his art. 
Incidentally he was the double of W. B. 
Yeats, which meant that he was a most 
distinctive personality. He is now known 
to the world as the composer of the 
colossal Requiem that filled the Albert 
Hall and Queen’s Hall in London on four 
successive Armistice celebrations. Some 


of his lesser works are on gramophone 
records. , 

Music To-day, studied along with Cyril 
Scott’s historico-occult book, The Influ- 
ence of Music on History and Morals, 
(published by The Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, London, 1928) indicates 
that a new era in musical exposition 
has opened. Indeed if Song and Its 
Fountains, by AE (MacMillan, 1932) and 
certain 'essays in the collected works of 
W. B. Yeats (MacMillan), both early 
members of The Theosophical Society 
are also read, together with the writings 
of Nicholas Roerich (whose masterpiece, 
“The Messenger”, was personally pre- 
sented by him to the Blavatsky Museum, 
Adyar, in 1924), Jean Del vi lie (one of 
Europe’s greatest painters, and, wdien 1 
last met him, a prominent member of 
The Theosophical Society in Belgium), 
the life of Scriabine (who was thinking 
of coming out to Adyar when death 
overtook him in 1915), the architec- 
tural studies of Claude Bragdon, whose 
lectures for the Theosophical Lodges in 
New York are always occasions of 
illumination, it will be realized that the 
whole matter of creatu'e art is moving 
towards a drastic revaluation. Hints of 
this are to be found in the statements of 
other creators in the arts, and a gathering 
togetlier of these would make a profoundly 
valuable contribution to the coming new 
aesthetic based on occult experience. 


THE PATH 

From the bright glamour of the world lies hidden 
The ancient Path which saints and sages tread, 

Onward and upward to that Quest are bidden 
All those who patiently by Life are led. 

Through sorrows deep and utmost self- surrender, 

Through Calvary of pain and grievous loss, 

Unto the Heights, where shines the gleaming Splendour, 

The Christ triumphant reigning from the Cross. 

Lord of Compassion, to Thy world Thou givest 
Thy love supernal, boundless as the sea. 

Can we Thy children, unto whom Thou livest, 

' Refuse the offering of ourselves to Thee ? 

—Violet Katherine Maddox. 



SCIENCE NOTES 


By WHATELY CARINGTON 
VI — Experiments in Precognition 


F rom the earliest times, the 
possibility of foretelling the 
future has greatly exercised the 
imagination of mankind, so that 
history and contemporary life alike 
are full of accounts of oracles 
and prophecies, of premonitions 
and veridical dreams. The question 
of the theoretical possibility of 
such precognitions has been de- 
bated no less vigorously than the 
alleged facts of their occurrence ; 
but, so far as I know, there 
has been no attempt at systematic 
investigation, apart from the collec- 
tion and critical study — in a 
rather “ literary ” sense — of re- 
corded incidents. 

Remembering the immortal 
words of Hunter to Jenner : “ Why 
think ? Why not try the experi- 
ment ? ”, I resolved to inquire as 
exactly as possible whether any 
sign of precognitive ability, so 
freely reported on a grand scale 
among the few% could be found on 
a small scale among the many. I 
accordingly organized, with the 
aid of various members of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 
an experiment consisting in guess- 
ing the result of throwing an or- 
dinary six-sided die, before the die 
was thrown. Of such gu,esses a 
total of 52,410 were recorded, so 
that the experiment was on a fairly 
large scale, and I have just 


completed a preliminary analysis 
of the data obtained. 

Since a die has six sides, any 
one of which is just about as likely 
to be uppermost after the throw 
as any other, the a priori chance 
of making a successful guess if no 
precognitive ability is involved is 
1/6 ; so that in 52,410 throws we 
should expect 8,735 successes. 
Actually, 8,944 w'ere recorded — 
an excess of 207 over expectation. 
But no fewer than 407 successes 
were obtained by a single subject 
in the course of doing a “ set ” 
of 1,200 throws. This was so 
spectacular an achievement as to 
be clearly hors concours, for one 
reason or another, and it was 
accordingly necessary to concen- 
trate, in the first instance, on the 
other 51,210 guesses contributed 
by the rank and file of the 
participants. 

These scored 8,535 successes, 
which is exactly the expected 
number, so that the evidence of 
precognitive ability here is nil. It 
is true that the participants varied 
considerably in their scoring, some 
giving results a good deal better 
than expectation, while others did 
a good deal worse ; but this is 
what one would expect if chance 
only were at work, and statistical 
analysis showed that the variation 
between subjects^ was, on the whole. 
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insignificant. There was, however, 
a strong suggestion that “ fresh ” 
sets — i.e.f the first attempts at 
doirig the 1,200 guesses which 
made a “ set ” — were definitely 
more variable than “ non-fresh 
This, if confirmed, would mean 
that there was a precognitive 
faculty of a sort, involved, but it 
was as likely to work the wrong 
way as the right and so lead to a 
low score instead of a high. 

This seemed a trifie surprising, 
but it encouraged me to push the 
analysis deeper. I accordingly began 
to study, not the gross number of 
successes, but their grouping. It 
is easy to understand that if the 
fact of scoring a success were to 
make the guesser more likely to 
succeed the next time, and vice 
versa, then the successes would tend 
to pack together in twos, threes, 
etc., and the number of isolated, 
“ singleton ” successes would be 
smaller than if chance alone were 
at work ; the opposite effect, of 
course, would unduly increase the 
number of singletons. It is not 
very difficult to calculate the 
number of singletons to be ex- 
pected in a group of n guesses 
containing s successes, or to find 
the probability of this number 
being exceeded, or the reverse, to 
any given extent as the result of 
chance alone. 

When 1 worked out the relevant 
figures, I found that the grouping 
was abnormal to an extent that 
would occur by chance only about 
once in ten mdlion such experi- 
ments (of 51,210 guesses), so that 
some factor other than chance is 
clearly at work. The laborious, 
but effective, application of a 
differential method showed that 


the effect could not plausibly be 
ascribed to any peculiarities of 
distribution of guesses or throws 
as such, and it is not of a 
kind for which careless scoring 
(or even systematic mis-scoring) 
could account. I accordingly con- 
clude something of a genuinely 
precognitive character is going on, 
but — to cut a long story very 
short — that the difference between 
a good precognixer and a bad 
one is that the former succeeds in 
making the desired use of such 
subconscious awareness as he may 
have, while the latter muddles it, 
or even — by a kind of reversal of 
effort— actively misapplies it. The 
suggestion is that, somewhere deep 
in the subconscious, let us say, 
there is some kind of “ contact ” 
with (the most probable form of) 
futurity, but that as the impression 
rises to consciousness it is liable 
to be affected by very many factors 
which may distort or obscure it, 
so that — to speak colloquially— it 
is just about as likely to reach 
the surface upside down as right 
way up. Assuming something of 
this kind to occur in a fair propor- 
tion of cases and “ pure chance ” 
to be responsible for the remainder, 
the observed facts would be covered 
in outline, though much necessarily 
remains obscure. 

I venture to believe that, al- 
though very much more work is 
needed by way of confirmation 
and extension, this experiment 
marks a definite step forward 
towards putting the whole subject 
on a new and reliable basis ; further, 
that experiments such as these are 
calculated to throw much light 
on the fundamental relationships 
between Consciousness, Space and 
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Time (ilot to mention Matter), 
thoQgh it may be premature to 
speculate as to just what the out- 
come may be. 

From the more strictly Theo- 
sophical standpoint, perhaps the 
most interesting inference to be 
drawn (very tentatively) from the 
work is that precognitiv^ ability 
(and by analogy “ clairvoyance ” 
generally) is not a kind of “ magic 
gift ”, or even a condition to be 
laboriously achieved by specific 
efforts ad hoc ; but rather a state 
potentially normal for human 
consciousness, and rendered in- 
operative in most of us by those 
turbulences and conflicts which 
disturb our contact with that 


Universal Consciousness in which, 
as I believe, even such trivialities 
as thrown dice have their being. 

The experimental results suggest 
that we are not dealing with a 
“ protopathic ”, all-or-none ques- 
tion : Why can some people “ fore- 
tell the future ” and others not ? 
but with that of what factors 
prevent and pervert the utilization 
of a kind of extension of consci- 
ousness in which all probably 
share in varying degree.^ 

* The foregoing very brief account necessarily 
omits many points of technical importance and 
some of general interest. Details will be found 
in the June Journal of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and I hope to have a few reprints to 
spare for anyone who may be specially interested. 


EVOLUTION 


WHEN you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 
hi the Paleozoic time, 

And side by side on the ebbing, tide 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 

Or skittered with many a caudal /lip 

Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 

My heart was rife with the joy of life, 

For I loved you even then. 

Mindless we lived and mindless we loved. 

And mindless at last we died, 

And deep in a xift of the Caradoc drift . 

We slumbered side -by side ; » 

T he world turned on in the lathe of time, 

The hot lands heaved amain. 

Till we caught our breath from the womb' of death, 
And crept into life again. 
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]Ve were amphibians scaled and tailed , 

And drab as a dead man's hand. 

We coiled at ease 'neath the dripping trees, 

Or tailed through the mud and sand, 

Croaking and blind, with our three-clawed feet 
Writing a language dumb, 

With never a spark in the empty dark 
To hint at a life to come. 

Yet happy we lived, and happy we loved. 

And happy we died once more, 

Our forms were rolled in the clinging mould 
Of a N eocomian shoee. 

The eons came, and the eons fled. 

And the sleep that wrapped us fast 
Was riven away in a newer day, 

And the night of death was past. 

When light and swift through the jungle trees 
IV e swung in our airy flights, 

Or breathed in the balms of the fronded palms, 

In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And oh ! what beautiful years were these. 

When our hearts clung each to each, 

When life was filled, and our senses thrilled 
In the first faint dawn of speech. 

Thus life by life, and love by love, 

We passed through the cycles strange. 

And breath by breath, and death by death. 

We followed the chain of change, 

T ill there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 
The shadows broke, and the soul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of god. 

God wrought our souls from the Tremadoc beds 
And furnished them wings to fly. 

He sowed our spawn in the world's dim dawn. 

And I know that it shall not die. 

The poei:^! “ EvoJulion ” is ascribed to Mr. Langdon Smith, and 
appeared originaJJy in The New Yorky Herald, in 1895. 



THEOSOPHY AND FRIENDSHIP 

THE SECOND YEAR’S OBJECTIVE . 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS AT ADYAR 

“ The first work of thts President of The Theosoph- 
ical Society is to promote Friendliness and Goodwill. 

“ If I am emphasizing the spirit of Theosophy and 
this spirit of Friendship, it is because our Elder Rrethren 
and our President -Mother wish that these shall constitute 


my programme. T heir wish 


D r. ARUNDALE made it clear 
at the anniversary celebra- 
tions at Adyar on June 21st that he 
and the whole Theosophical Society 
with him are working; for Friend- 
ship. “ The supreme purpose of our 
Society, the main reason for its 
descent from the Giver of all Gifts, 
is to make Friendship more alive 
throughout the world,” he affirmed. 
That is his objective for the second 
year of his presidential term. 

The anniversary was a splendid 
and happy occasion. The Young 
Theosophists were the first to offer 
congratulations, meeting and gar- 
landing the President and Shrimati 
Rukmini in the great hall at 7 a.m. 
and presenting an Address pledging 
their co-operation. In the after- 
noon the President and Shrimati 
Rukmini attended a tree-planting 
ceremony at Damodar Gardens ; 
at 6 p.m. the President entertained 
at the Bhojanasala 600 people, 
workers in the compound and their 
families ; and in the evening he 
and Shrimati Rukmini were guests 
of honour at an entertainment at 
Blavatsky Gardens. 


her wish, is my law." 

George S. Arundale 

Adyar residents filled the Blavatsky 
Hall at 7.30 p.m. Decorated with foliage, 
and with a drop-reiling comprising the 
flags of ail countries, it was a delightful 
place for a party. About fifty people were 
seated round the walls on chairs, and about 
a hundred more sat on the floor in true 
Indian fashion. Dr. and Mrs. Arundale 
occupied the stage. 

Dr. Srinivasa Miirli (Recording Secre- 
tary), speaking not only for himself but 
also, for forty-six or forty-seven coun- 
tries ” organized within The Theosophical 
Society, offered their congratulations and 
many happy returns of the day. “ Our 
one desire,” he assured the President, “ is 
to forward your plan, as members of a 
world- wide organization. Most organiza- 
tions are driven by compulsion. But on 
The Theosophical Society there is no com- 
pulsion, and it is because of this lack of 
compulsion that wc have the zest and the 
zeal which compel us to do the best we 
can for this organization.” 

Then followed the heads or repre- 
sentatives of departments, briefly offering 
congratulations : 

Mr. A. J. Hamerster, Treasurer and 
Sirius Club. 

Mr. Sitarama Shastri, Vasanta 1‘ress. 

Mr. M. Subramania Iyer, Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House. 

Dr. Kamath, President, Adyar Lodge. 

Mr. J. L. Davidge, Press and Publi- 
city. 
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Mrs. Stutterheim, Leadbeater Cham- 
bers and residents. 

Shrimati Bhagirathi Sri Ram, Baby 
Welcome. 

Mr. Zuurman, Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Subbaramayya, Bhojanasala. 

Mr. Vedantam, Garden Department. 

Mr. M. Knshnan, Boy Scouts and 
Olcott Harijan Free School. 


Mr. N. Yagneswara Shistry, Adyar 
Players. 

Mr. Shankara Menon, Besant Memo- 
rial School. 

Mr. Felix Layton, Vasanta Youth 
Lodge and Round Table. 

Mr. N. Sundram, Adyar Stores. 

Mrs. A. L. Hamerster, Headquarters 
Service Committee, who arranged 
the entertainment. 

I 


THE PRESIDENT REPLIES 


The President in reply said : 

Mrs. Hamerster and the long 
procession of kindly friends who 
represent departments : to you all 
my very sincere thanks for this 
happy occasion, and for the very 
many kind things which you have 
all quite naturally said about me 
on such an occasion. 

I do not say that the work 
of a President of the Theosophical 
Society is always smooth-going. 
There are 46 or 47 Sections, as the 
Recording Secretary has told you, 
and in these 46 or 47 Sections 
there must necessarily be varied 
opinions as to how The Theo- 
sophical Society should do its 
work. But I have, throughout 
the preceding year, received the 
most kindly co-operation from one 
and all, and my first year of office 
has thus been made easy and 
happy. 

On the whole, I think, we 
have had a successful year. The 
membership in The Society is 
definitely on the increase in, 
practically speaking, every Sec- 
tion. The resignations are de- 
finitely on the '-decrease ; and 
everywhere there is a feeling that 
The Society must now come back, 
as it were, to its great foundations 
of Theosophy as given to us by 


Madame Blavatsky and by her 
successors ; and that on these 
great foundations it is our business 
in the immediate future to take 
our stand. 1 am determined that 
so far as my Presidentship is 
concerned, I shall do everything I 
can to urge throughout The 
Society that Straight Theosophy 
shall be the greatest preoccupation 
of every Lodge and of The 
Society as a whole. 

Then we have to brush away 
all those clouds of misunderstand- 
ing and discord which exist here 
and there in the physical world. 
There is no reason for them. The 
first work of this President of The 
Theosophical Society is to promote 
friendliness and goodwill. The 
kind of Theosophy which an in- 
dividual member believes is his 
business. But equally his business 
is friendship, and I am trying to 
make clear to any who have been 
somewhat aloof, and who have 
been particularly critical of the 
regime of our beloved President- 
Mother, that they must rise above 
the spirit of individualistic and 
annoyed criticism, placing friend- 
ship before it, and making all the 
criticisms they have to make in a 
spirit of friendship and even in 
a spirit of appreciation of every 
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man’s poiht of view, which is sure 
to as iine a point of view in its 
own way as the critic thinks his to 
be so fine and so true in his way. 

It is hard work to do this be- 
cause too often we erect our own 
ideals and expect other people to 
worship them as we ourselves 
worship them. But I think the 
next year will not pass without 
the sweeping away of this discord 
and the establishing of The Society 
both on the basis of Straight 
Blavatsky-Bcsant - Lead beater 
Theosophy, and also on the basis 
of a very sincere mutual friendship. 
After all, one might let the Hlavat- 
sky- Besan t- Leadl)eater T heosc)phy 
go, provided friendship remains. 
There is nothing that matters for 
our Theosophical Society more 
than friendship. The first Object 
is vital. The second and third 
Objects arc subordinate, though 
correlative in fact. We must es- 
tablish ourselves on those founda- 
tions, because there is great work 
for our Society as such to do dur- 
ing the next ten years or so, and 
it is my business to sec to it that 
The Society is passed on to my 
successor strong and ready for the 
work that the Masters will be giving 
to it in due course. 

I should like you to realize that 
our contact with the Elder Breth- 
ren, our contact with our beloved 
President-Mother, our contact with 


Bishop Leadbeater — all these re- 
main. Sometimes people think 
that because these great brethren 
have temporarily disappeared from 
the physical plane, therefore there 
are no more links to the Elder 
Breth ren , We do not tal k today as 
much as it may have been proper 
and right to talk some years ago as 
regards these inner matters. But 
the links remain. And if I am 
emphasizing the spirit of Theosophy 
•and this spirit of friendship, it is 
because our Elder Brethren and 
our President-Mother wish that 
these shall constitute my program- 
me. Their wish, her wish, is my 
law, and anything I do is done in 
Their name and with her help, 
with such guidance as They arc 
able to give to this comparatively 
weak vessel. So long as 1 try to 
remain true to Them, there is no 
danger to The Society. Should it 
happen that 1 cease to be true, I 
hope I shall quickly disappear. 
Let us now look forward to our 
Diamond Jubilee International 
Convention and to a great strength- 
ening of our beloved Society in 
mutual comradeship. 

Very kind friends, who make my 
work so happy, God be with you 
till we meet on the 21st of June, 
1936. 

Then there were refreshments, music, 
and conjuring by a professional whose 
tricks were really mystifying. 


{The Young TJteosqP Justs' Address and the President's 
Reply follow on page 496.) 
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YOUTH’S ADDRESS 

THE ARCHETYPAL LODGE 

The Young Theosophists who waited upon Dr. Arundale and 
Shrimati Rukrnini presented an Address which read : 

Dr. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Dkar Sir, 

On this happy occasion, the anniver- 
sary of your inauguration as President of 
The TheosopliicaJ Society, the members 
of tlie Vasanta Youth Lodge wish to 
convey to you their deep sense of grati- 
tude for the sjilendid work you have 
done for Theosophy, and particularly for 
Youth throughout the Theosophical Society 
and the whole world. We hope, in thus 
greeting you with gratitude and a promise 
to renews our efforts for youth work in 
the future, that iii some small way wc 
may Vie representatives of the Y'outh of 
the World, who are unable to pay their 
respects to you personally. From all over 
the wwld streams of gratitude are llowang 
to you from eiitliusiastic workers. 

We are also specially appreciative of 
the co-operation of Shrimati Rukrnini Devi 
and the inspiration which she brings into 
our midst. 

The V'asanta Youth Lodge has en- 
deavoured in the past to w^ork in accord 


with your splendid plans for the Youth 
of the Theosophical Society. Wc are try- 
ing to make our Jvodge the archetypal 
Youth Lodge for the world and to make 
good use of the tremendous opportunity 
w'hich is ours because wc. live at the centre 
of the Theosophical world. 

Wc believe that the best w’ay to thank 
you for your gracious and inspiring help 
IS by working for the Cause to which you 
have given so imich. Wc therefore take 
this opportunity to pledge to you our 
determination to work for Theosophy 
among Youth, and to co-operate with you 
in every possible way to make The Society 
w^hich you so nobly lead a shining sword 
in the hfinds of The Eider Drethren. 

With hearty congratulations on your 
presidential birthday ” and washing you 
many happy returns of the day. 

Fraternally yours, 

THE VASANTA YOUTH LODGE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


Dr. Arundale made the following 
happy reply : 

It is a very special pleasure, on the 
occasion of my entry into my second year 
of ofhee as Fresident of The Theosophical 
Society, to receive first the greetings of 
the younger members of our beloved 
Movement. 1 make bold to hope that 
your presence here t this morning is a sign 
of your approval of my, efforts to encourage 
as best I can the Young Theosophist Move- 
ment in our midst, the Young Theosophist 
hopes and ideals, and of your appreciation 
of the fact that I realize the future of The 
Society over which for the time being I 


have the privilege to preside to lie among 
the young, especially among the young 
in body but, wdth them, among the young 
in heart, be these young in body or old. 

Practically the whole of my life has 
been spent among the young, and because 
of this I hope I myself, though growing 
old, have remained young; and I hope 
still more that the young about me are in 
a measure at least able to perceive such 
youth in me and therefore to regard me 
more or less as one of themselves. In 
truth, the older we are the sooner shall 
we be young, younger than any of you 
here to-day. Let those of us who are old, 
then, enter, not our second childhood, but 
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our second* youth — a youth enriched by 
experience, by failure, by success. 

I place before you two objectives to 
the furtherance of which I shall devote the 
coming six years of my office as President. 
The first is the study of Theosophy and the 
application of the fruits of such study to the 
active service of the world. The wonder- 
ful Science of Theosophy, unveiled in the 
first instance by H. P. Blavatsky, was 
disclosed to us in order that we might draw 
nearer to 'I'ruth and apply the deeper 
knowledge of Truth which Theosophy 
confers in the service of the world. It is 
useless to be a Theosophist if we do not 
study Theosophy and if we do not cause 
such study to make the world happier 
because more content, more hopeful, less 
prone to despair. 

The second — it might really have 
come first — is the ardent promotion of 
Friendliness, especially in the Young 
Theosophist Movement. The supreme 
purpose of our Society, the main reason 
for its descent from the Giver of all 
Gifts, IS to make iM'iendsliip more alive 
throughout the world, for Friendship, if 
you will understand me, matters more 
than Theosophy, and more than the most 
eager convictions of any of you. 

I particularly hope that our Adyar 
Youth Lodge, as befits its abode, will be 
strong in the mutual Friendship of its 
members. Misunderstandings, suspicions, 
distrusts, annoyances, irritabilities, cliques 
and cabals — all these flourish in their 
destructiveness in the outer world. We 
want none of them in any part of The 
Theosophical Society, and certainly not 
among our younger members. You must 
be a very real brotherhood, by no means 
always in agreement with each other, 
often disagreeing profoundly, often finding 
cause to oppose one another, but always 
warmly friendly to one another, appreci- 
ative of one another, rejoicing in the 
differences which separate you because 
of the consequent enrichment of the soli- 
darity which unites you. 1 beg you all 
to set us older people an ex&mple of 
beautiful Friendship, so that in your fine 
youth The Society may gain strength to 
serve our Elder Brethren more wisely. 

I am of course grateful for your 
promise to give me all possible help. I 
11 


surely need all the help I can get. But 
you have already helped me in many ways, 
notably as to that fine gathering of young 
people, several hundreds in number, on 
February 17th last, and m the stimulus 
you are giving to brighter Theosophy. 

Then I am delighted with your pro- 
gramme for the Diamond Jubilee Inter- 
national Convention. Your subjects are, 
if I may say so, admirably chosen, and 1 
particularly appreciate the Youth Parlia- 
ment to be held on January 5th, 1936. 

I have left that day entirely free for you, 
as I hope that the older Theosophists will 
attend in large numbers to profit from 
your discussions. 

Well, here we are, you and I*— I 
oldish, you youngish. 1 think of the time 
when many of you will be attending the 
great Centenary of our dear Society in 
1975, proudly wearing the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Badge of 1935. In voices less strong 
than those now available to you, you wall 
be happily boasting that you, when young, 
attended the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
at Adyar “ forty years ago ”. And you 
will be looking benevolently upon the 
young people wffio wall be present on that 
unique occasion. To-day I say to you m 
all solemn truth that you are the hope of 
The Society. You will, I hope, be saying the 
same words to those who in 1975 wall be 
as you now are in 1935. 

But wdio will be the young of 1975 ? 
Who will then have the advantage over 
you as you to-day have the advantage 
over us ? We, we old people, who are old 
here and now, and for whom, perhaps, 
you feel a little sorry in that we are at 
the end of our present incarnations as you 
are at the beginning of yours, in that you 
will see a Centenary while we can only 
hope to see a Diamond Jubilee. But we 
too shall see the Centenary if all goes 
well, and while you are young for the 
Diamond Jubilee we shall have the greater 
joy of being young for the Centenary, for 
the beginning of a new century of activity 
for The Theosophical Society, and for 
co-operation, if such be our duty, with the 
Great Teacher wlfose advent towards the 
close pf the twentieth century H. P. 
Blavatsky foretold. 

We shall be the young people, and 
you will look at us a little wistfully as 
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some of us maybe look at you. You will 
be the grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
we shall be the fiery youfh whose enthusi- 
asm and elan you will be longing to 
emulate. 

Never .mind, it is as splendid to be 
young as it is to be old. It is as splendid 
to be old as it is to be young. There are 
compensations at both ends of life. Let 


us join forces, for to youth-Uge there is 
victory, but there is no triurnph for age 
alone or for youth alone. 

Thank you, dear young friends, for 
your greetings. Be sure I will do my 
best to be worthy of the great ttust reposed 
in me by my fellow-members and by 
Those who are the very heart of Their 
Society. 


NEW COCOANUT PLAYSTATION 


The whole Adyar community visited 
Damodar Gardens at 5 p.m. to plant the ^ 
first of a thousand trees which will form 
a cocoanut plantation adjoining Damodar 
Gardens, which is part of the Besant 
Memorial School. The plantation will cover 
21 acres, of which two-thirds has already 
been cleared. Planting about 70 trees 
per acre gives roughly 1000 trees. The 
other seven acres will be planted at 
the expiry of the current lease in March 
next. This scheme of development is 
financed by cutting down 1000 trees per 
annum in the casuarina plantation near 
Olcott Gardens, thus producing Ks. 3000 
net. From the eighth to the tenth year 
the cocoanut plantation wull maintain itself, 
and from the eleventh year onwards each 
tree is expected to yield Rs. 2 net. 

Dr. Arundale planted the first seed- 
ling, and Shrimati Rukrnini the second, the 
function having a religious significance 


inasmuch as the God Ganesh was invoked 
with ceremonial rites, the burning of cam- 
phor on the sacred ash, and offerings were 
made to the spirits — offerings of plantains, 
betel nut and flowers. The Recording 
Secretary and several others planted trees 
also. The Garden Department served 
refreshments under a handsome pandal 
erected for the occasion. 

ENTERTAINING THE WORKERS 

Following the custom of his presi- 
dential predecessors, Dr. Arundale received 
his dinner guests^ — the Adyar workers — at 
the entrance to the courtyard of the 
Bhojanasala. There were three groups 
of 200 each. Caste and non -caste dined 
separately, and, some of us non-caste 
Europeans were just as happy as the 
Indians. The Young Theosophists were 
prominent among the helpers. 


J. L. D. 



YOUTH SCANS THE HORIZON 


Bv FELIX LAYTON 


[In the first part of this Address, which he delivered at the Easter 
Conference of Theosophists at Adyar, Mr. Layton showed the signifi- 
cance of current trends in the outlook of the world’s Youth. In this 
concluding part he discusses the Youth Movement in The Theosophical 
Society in the light of the future, and the attitude which he feels Theo- 
sophists should entertain towards Youth. — E d.] 

{Concluded front p. 355) 


D uring this present Confer- 
ence the Young Theosophists 
are taking an active part in the 
work. They are arranging all the 
programmes for the evenings. You 
will see how successful they can be 
in these meetings. 

Then there is the magazine The 
Young Theosophist which we are 
publishing here at Adyar with 
Rukmini and Mr. Davidgc as 
Editors. It is a reincarnation of 
the old Young Theosophist which 
was published in Bombay. Every- 
one who wants to know what the 
Young Theosophists are doing 
should subscribe to it. It is pub- 
lished each month and a yearly 
subscription costs only Rs. 2 in 
India. I think all who are interested 
in Youth work should either sub- 
scribe to it themselves or for some 
young friend or Youth Lodge. 

Before we finish discussing the 
youth work at Adyar, we must 
mention the Besant Scout Camping 
Centre and the Besant Memorial 
School. Both are activities which 
draw youth to Adyar. The. Besant 
Memorial School is one of the few • 
institutions where the teachers are 
nearly all young people, and as a 


result there is a friendship between 
teachers and students which is not 
found in other schools. 

Then there are the Adyar Play- 
ers, an organization of young 
people who gave a great contribu- 
tion to the programme at the last 
Convention. They attracted one 
of the largest crowds of all the 
Convention meetings and provided 
a much needed change from the 
series of lectures. They also gave 
an artistic touch to the gathering. 

In spite of this long list of activ- 
ities 1 have probably omitted many, 
but 1 hope 1 have shown you that 
at the Centre of the Theosophical 
World there is activity among the 
Youth. All over the world, too, 
there is Youth activity. 

In 1931 about five or six young 
people attended the American Con- 
vention ; in 1932 about 12 ; in 1933 
about 50, and they then organized 
into the Young Theosophists of 
America and went back to their 
own Lodges to found local groups. 
Eleven groups started in 1933-4. 
These local groups organized many 
activities, including dramatics and 
the conducting of the Lodge meet- 
ings once a morith. They brought 
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in a number of new members and 
ran the store at the American Con- 
vention. They also started a fund to 
build their own headquarters and ran 
a small magazine for their members. 

In New York, though no Young 
Theosophist organization exists, the 
Young Thcosophists are active 
workers in The Society. 

In Huizen the Young Theo- 
sophists arc very active and have 
put on a number of first-class 
dramatic performances. 

In England there is no official 
Youth organization in the Theo- 
sophical Society, but there is a 
group in London which does inten- 
sive study and at the last English 
Convention put on an excellent 
play. The Arundale Club in Aus- 
tralia is famous chiefly for its 
socials. Most of the young people 
in it are working actively in The 
Manor or in some Theosophical 
organization. 

In South Africa there is a Youth 
organization which was started by 
Ceofifrey Hodson on his last visit. 
It is doing excellent work of a 
practical nature. It is not entirely 
composed of Young Thcosophists, 
but Young Thcosophists are leade;rs 
in it. It has arranged campaigns 
to beautify the cities, to help the 
animal kingdom, to aid the natives 
in obtaining justice, and to do many 
other practical things. 

At the University of Michigan a 
Students’ Theosophical Club was 
formed in order to bring Theo- 
sophical lecturers to the University. 
The organizatiqn, to my know- 
ledge, arranged for no fewer than 
fourteen lectures on Theosophy to 
be given in that University. 

Then also there is all over the 
world that organization for Younger 


Thcosophists — the Order of the 
Round Table — which does- splehdid 
work for the world’s Youth. 

In all these activities we see 
certain fundamental trends. They 
are all physical plane activities 
with very little lecturing. There 
is a strong swing towards dancing, 
drama, and music and towards an 
expression of brotherhood in action. 
In the world, then, we see that 
Youth is demanding brotherhood, 
' and in Theosophy our youth is 
trying to demonstrate that brother- 
hood in practical ways. 

I believe that among these Young 
Thcosophists there arc some who 
believe that Theosoi)hy is the 
fundamental fact of life. It is not 
a body of teachings, however 
wonderful they maj- be ; it is not 
known or understood by anybody. 
It is the fundamental truth on 
which the whole universe rests and 
when we have found it we have 
found all. Theosophy itself is 
absolute and does not change, but 
there arc as many paths to this 
absolute truth as there are souls in 
the world. We Thcosophists have 
banded ourselves together to seek 
this truth in all things, and to make 
it apparent. We should remember 
this when dealing with Youth and 
not think that our own wretchedly 
small understanding of truth is 
Theosophy. It is only our Theo- 
sophy. We should not even feel 
that the teachings of Madame 
Blavatsky and Dr. Besant are 
Theosophy. These teachings are 
useful and helpful to us because 
. they were set down by people who 
have a deeper understanding of 
life than we shall probably ever 
have in this life. Yet the under- 
standing of these teachings may 
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not be rtecessary to some young 
person who at present is seek- 
ing Theosophy elsewhere, perhaps 
in action. We must approach a 
Young Theosophist reverently, try- 
ing to show to him that aspect of 
Theosophy which he can accept at 
present whether it be physical, 
emotional, mental or spiritvjal. We 
must show Youth how Theosophy 
applies to his natural interests, or 
else our Youth will go on in its 
own interests without the benefit 
of our Theosophical guidance and 
will probably become fanatical. 

We must also give our Youth 
active work to do lor Theosophy. 
We must give them some responsi- 
bility. In many places they can 
pi'epare the halls for lectures and 
will take a joy in the work. If 
wisely encouraged they can contrib- 
ute to Lodge discussions. If 
they do not speak, then the Lodge 
loses much. An example of this 
youthful wisdom was given at the 
Truth Trial at Adyar in February, 
when, after we old folks had finished 
our long argument, two jurors, 
Vasant and Radha, aged 12 and 
11 respectively, gave entirely new 
ideas to the discussion and were 
the only jurors to keep within the 
time-limit. 

There is a very beautiful tradi- 
tion in India that Youth should 
respect age, but age in return 
should respect Youth, for Youth 
has possibilities which can be drawn 
out by sympathetic handling. We 
must respect our elders for what 
they have done, but our elders 
should respect us equally for what 
we will do. 

The peculiar nature of the times 
makes Youth important to the 
creation of the new world. Youth 


is showing that the future age will 
see brotherhood applied, and that 
national distinctions, class distinc- 
tions, and caste distinctions will be 
swept away. This means that 
Theosophy will grow rapidly in the 
future. If Theosophists show that 
they are intent on making brother- 
hood practical. The Society will 
gain many supporters among young 
people. 

Just as the world is in a state 
of flux, so the Theosophical Society 
is changing, and this means that 
the lead of Youth is im})ortant. 
Youth is responding to the en- 
couragement given to it by the 
President and The Society in gener- 
al. At an informal gathering of 
Theosophists here last Convention 
Youth was voted as the most im- 
portant aspect of the year’s work. 

Everyone can aid Youth work 
by applying Theosophy to Youth’s 
interests, by sympathetically en- 
couraging the young people to ex- 
press themselves in the Lodges, and 
by giving them responsibility for 
some active work in the Lodges. 
Youth must reverence age, but so 
must age reverence Youth. In this 
way Youth and age will form a 
powerful combination. 

Above all, we must remember 
that we are all as little children 
before those Great Ones who are 
the Guardians of Humanity. They 
have a great Plan for the world. 
At present Their Plan demands 
that things shall change rapidly. 
This means that Youth must be 
more active than, ever before, our 
older members jnust be more sym- 
pathetic than ever before, but above 
all things Youth and experience 
alike must be unllinchingly loyal to 
the Plan and to the Masters’ work. 



YOUTH TO YOUTH CAMPAIGN 

Bv YOUNG THEOSOPHISTS 

The Youth to Youth Campaign, announced in our July 
number, is turning much of its force into a drive to bring 
young people to Adyar for the Diamond Jubilee Convention. 


Youth to Adyar is the big italicis- 
ed headline of an article in the July 
issue of The Young Theosophist 
and no efforts are being spared 
by Young Theosophisls to create as 
large a Youth gathering as possi- 
ble. Youth is determined to make 
a big showing at this Convention, 
and there will be a tremendous 
amount of work to be done for the 
cause of Youth. There arc many 
reasons why young people should 
make a special effort to come to 
Adyar ; some of these are : 

1. 1935 Diamond Jubilee is to 
be one of the biggest and most 
powerful Conventions in The Soci- 
ety’s history. It is to give the 
keynote for the work of The 
Society during the next forty years 
before the Centenary Convention, 
and those who are now young will 
have to vibrate in harmony with 
that note for those forty years. The 
Young Theosophists on whom this 
responsibility rests should be given 
an opportunity to hear this note 
sounded forth in all its initial 
strength and purity at this Con- 
vention. 

2. We are in a period of 
changes. Everything is changing. 
The world is chang.mg — in politics, 
social standards, art, and religion. 
The Theosophical Society is no 


exception in this period of change. 
It is changing in its work. Youth 
adapts itself to these changes quick- 
ly, and in the midst of chaos 
Youth is heralding a future of 
Brotherhood. Youth catches the 
“ prevues ” of the future of The 
Theosophical Society and if en- 
couraged wisely wall hustle them 
into the present. Therefore, let the 
elder Theosophists bring or send 
the enthusiastic young w'orkers of 
every Section to Adyar to help to 
bring the future of The Society 
down into the present. 

3. A Youth Programme is being 
arranged which is one of the most 
ambitious in the history of Adyar, 
but we have the strength and 
determination among the Young 
Theosophists who are arranging it 
to put it over with a big splash. 
The Youth organizers are already 
planning to accommodate a record 
crowd at the Youth Parliament on 
January 5. This Youth Parliament 
needs speakers ; representatives of 
all the countries of the world, 
in order that it may adopt a 
platform which will be in accord 
with the ideals of Youth the world 
over. What is most essential and of 
paramount importance is the con- 
centration of responsible opinion, 
well-balanced and well-directed, 
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which maty clearly reveal that the 
Youth of. the nations are of one 
mind and one heart. 

Youth must come to Adyar to 
bring a note of joy and vitality 
to the Convention, to hasten the 
glorious future of The Theosophical 
Society, and to carry the inspira- 
tion of this Conventioi\ down 
through the intervening years to 
the Centenary Convention in 1975. 

Young people do not have the 
earning capacity or the resources 
of older people to provide fares to 
Adyar, even though many of them 
would be glad to travel third class 
or work their way. It is therefore 
a responsibility on those older 
people who have the means, to 
help the enthusiastic young workers 
of The Society to come to Adyar to 
the Diamond Jubilee Convention. 

* 

I am a young person in Adyar 
writing this, but it cannot be said 
that we have not started to work 
among ourselves before we thus ask 
the older people to help us. The 
sum of three hundred rupees has 
been collected by the Vasanta 
Youth Lodge, Adyar, to start a 
Youth to Adyar Fund, and though 
this amount is not large, yet it is 
a big effort on our part and shows 
that we Young Theosophists are 
enthusiastic about bringing' other 
Young Theosophists to Adyar. 

This sum has been placed in 
the care of Dr. A r undale to 
aid promising Young Theosophists 
to attend the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention. Can any older person, 
persons. Lodges or Sections help to 
swell this Youth to AdyaY Fund ? 


Theosophy on the Screen 

The Vasanta Youth Lodge, 
Adyar, has started out on a new 
venture to popularize Theosophy 
among the students of Madras and 
the country around. The new 
project consists in displaying in 
the cinemas and other prominent 
places lantern slides of “ Golden 
Thoughts ” of the leaders of The 
Theosophical Society. With great 
ingenuity Mr. P. S. Krishnaswamy 
has arranged with picture-houses 
to have the Theosophical slides 
displayed free of cost with other 
advertisements during the interval. 
Where he could not achieve this, 
he has influenced some wealthy 
person in the town to pay the bill. 
Here is a sample slide : 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

THE ONE IN THE MANY 

Oil hidden Life, vibrant in every atom ; 

Oh hidden Light, shining in every 
creature ; 

Oh hidden Love, embracing all in 
oneness ; 

May each who feels himself as one 
with Thee 

Know he is also one with every other. 

The VASANTA YOUTH LODGE 

The Theosophical Society, Adyar. 

Other slides read thus : 

HOW TO ACT 

Never say “ I believe ” where you 
cannot also say ** I act 

• Annie Besant, 

0 

There is no one in the world who 
does not need something and there is 
no one in the world who cannot give 
something. 


George S. Arundale, 
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FREEDOM THROUGH SERVICE 

Having an eye to the welfare of the 
world thou shouldst perform action. 

. Bhagavad Gita. 

In attending to the troubles of others 
our own fall away from us. 

George S. Arundalc. 

BROTHERHOOD : IS IT 
PRACTICAL ? 

Knowing the Supreme to he in all 
beings, the wise extend love to all creatures. 

Vishnu Pur ana. • 

Only when Brotherhood is practised 
shall a civilization arise that shall endure. 

Annie Besant. 

TRUTH 

There is no religion higher than truth. 

Motto of The Theosophical Society. 

From the unreal lead me to the real. 

I"rom darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality. 

As the Diamond Jubilee Conven- 
tion approaches and the Vasanta 
Youth Lodge is stirring up interest 


among the Youth of Madras, these 
slides will be replaced .by others 
announcing the Youth Parlia- 
ment on January 5 and the 
attractive array of youth activities 
in the Convention programme. 

Boy Scout Banner 

Another venture of the Vasanta 
Youth Lodge is a Besant Scout 
Flag which has been specially 
made for presentation to the best 
Scout troop in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The flag bears the following 
inscription in yellow letters on a 
green background : 

BESANT SCOUT FLAG 
In honour of 

ANNIE BESANT 
Hon. Commissioner for All India 
1921 -iy33 

SILVER WOI.F 1932 

VANT)K MATAKAM ' 

(In S(ffisknt) 


Every dynamic Theosophist and Lodge should subscribe to : 

THE YOUNG THEOSOPHIST 

Edited by SHRIMATl RUKMINI ARUNDALE, Youth Leader 

International in scope. Theosophic in tone. Vital, Vigorous, 
Virile and Versatile. The Young Theosophist brings you every month 
the latest developments in the Youth to Youth Campaign. 

Whether you are young or old ke^ in touch with Youth’s Life 
and the Youthful Future through The Young Theosophist. 

Subsoriptions, 12 months : India, Burma, Ceylon, Rs. 2/-; Overseas, 8sh. or $1.28. 

Address your Order to either of the following : 

Nakain V. Ullal, Felix Layton, 

Blavatsky Lodfie, French Bridge, The Theosophical Society, 

Bombay 7,. India. Adyar, Madras, India. 



FUTURE-DOMINATED ! 


When people grow old, they become, most 
of them, dominated by the past : they live 
in the past, recall everything that happened 
to them from the age of three, and work 
up and down the old grooves from first 
childhood to second childhood, with scarce 
a thought for the childhood of the future. 
But the “ future-dominated,” to use a 
phrase of H. G. Wells’s, are already bring- 
ing the future down into the present. The 
“ futurists ” are keen on coming back into 
incarnation ; they have adopted a country 
to be born in, they have a definite w^ork to 
do, they ha\ e even chosen their parents, 
and if karma does not sidestep them their 
plans will be fulfilled. The will is the 
deciding factor. Where there’s the \all, 
there’s the future. 

There are people at Adyar who are 
“ willing ” their future. Some are not, of 
course. But one at Adyar especially is. 
If ever there was a future-dominated pci - 
son, she is that person. At 81 years of age 
she is still tall and straight, and her mind 
is little less nimble and alert than when 
she passed with honours through several 
American universities many years ago. 
“ When 1 pass over, as I shall sooner 
or later,” she said to me the other day, 
“ 1 hope the I.ords of Karma will bring 
me back at once so that I can get on with 
my work, 1 am studying Theosophy and 
modern science so that when I start next 
life 1 can go straight into school and 
commence teaching. 1 am wasting no 
time. 1 am profiting by my opportunities.” 

It was Miss S. E. Palmer talking about 
her next life and concentrating all her mind 
and heart upon it. She came to Adyar in 
1898 to teach in the panchama school 
founded by Colonel Olcott, having, chosen 
to work among those who were called 
pariahs “ just because they are so poor, 
so ignorant and unhappy,” as she said at 
her reception; “and,” she added, “ 1 be- 
speak the sympathy of caste Hfndus for 
those whom an iron Karma has, for the 
time being, thrust beneath the mighty 
pyramid of Hindu society.” 


I am quoting from the Arya Bala 
Bodhinl, or Boys' Hindu Journal, Decem- 
ber KS98, in which the reception is report- 
ed. I fell on this number the other day 
among some papers in the Press Depart- 
ment. Miss Palmer also said on that 
occasion that India drew her heart so 
strongly as to make her think she must 
have passed a life or lives here before this 
present one : “ Blessed be the day, then, 
when the hand of my Karma led me here 
»once more, to lake my humble part in the 
work of the Headquarters staff. I have 
come, not as a trax eller who spends a few 
weeks or months and then passes out of 
sight, but as a pilgrim of Theosophy who 
intends to spend her life in India and die 
at her post.” 

With the exception of three years in 
America, she has spent the intervening 
years in India, teaching at Adyar, and in 
neighbouring schools, and at schools in the 
North. She has had the pleasure of seeing 
the transition from the “ panchama ” to 
the “harijan ” regime in the Olcott School 
at Adyar, from the appellation of the 
children as outcast ” to that of God’s 
people,” which “ harijan ” really means. 

Miss Palmer is at present reading Man : 
Whence, How and Whither ? tor the fifth 
time. When Mrs. Herbert Whyte was at 
Adyar, they were a study class of two 
members. They met in Miss l^almer’s cosy 
flat, overlooking Headquarters Gardens. 
“ We assigned portions, jotted down brief 
notes on* important points, and at our 
weekly meetings compared notes and tried 
to solve problems we encountered,” she 
remarked lately. “We thoroughly enjoyed 
this study work.” These are the books 
they went through : Man, The Inner Life 
(J, v'ols.), The Hidden Side of Things 
(2 vols.), First Principles of Theosophy, 
The Masters and the Path, Talks on the 
Path of Occultism, The Early Teachings 
of the Masters 1 881 Ax>ataras, The 

Pedigree of Man. , 

Miss Palmer is much interested in the 
new astronomy, and has eagerly studied 
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Eddington and Jeans : Stars and AtoniSf 
The Expanding Universe^ The Universe 
About Usy The Mysterious Universe, She 
took many valuable notes from each. A 
fifth science book she recently read is Tinie^ 
Matter and Values, by R. A. Millikan, 
which she obtained from America. 

For the last three years she has read 
The Readers' Digest, the Atlantic Monthly 
for the last six years, every issue of the 
Star Bulletin, and some of Krishnamurti’s 
other works. And as if all this were not 
enough, slie is preparing to turn Theo- 
sophical booklets into Braille. 

Rather a strenuous life for a person 
turned <S1. But Miss Palmer takes all 
this in lier stride. Living for the future, 
she kce[)s perennially young— she will never 
grow really old. ‘ I hope the criticism of 


old people with stagnant mindk — ‘ souls in 
prison’ — does not hit me squarely,” is her 
free-minded comment. 

And she is a most sociable person, and 
loves to talk over the teacups at the sign 
of four o’. She sent me some clippings 
the other day from the series, ‘ This 
Curious World ” : “if they amuse you 
and rest you when tired, I will send you a 
lot more,” she wrote. 

Here 'is a mind that is eternally youth- 
ful, onward -moving, and eager for the next 
“ adventure brave and new,” like Brown- 
ing’s Rabbi : 

h'earless and unperplexed, 

When 1 wage battle next. 

What weapons to select, what armour 
to indue. 

J. L. Davidge 


BltlGHTON & HOVE 

The Finest Fesutential Sarstde Places 
in the World! 

Equable dimalc—cool In summer, warm in winter. 
Several miles oi magnificent sea-front, with 
manv miles of rolling downs in rear. 
Largest covered sea-water Swim- 
ming Bath in the world, 
just opened. 


BENARES FOOD REFORM 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Main Entrance: 16 & 17, NORFOLK 
TERRACE, BRIGHTON, We?t-end- 

■ adjoining Hove. 

Central for everything. Established 
25 years. Lovely garden and summer- 
houses. Warm and comfortable for 
winter. Six public-rooms ; 45 bed- 

rooms, with hot and cold water, self- 
emptying basins ; electric light ; gas fires 
with penny slot meters. 

Inclusive terms from 2\ to 4i gns. 
weekly. Write for tariff. 


THE KERALA ELECTRIC 
AND TRADING CO. 

MADRAS 

A dependable firm of Electric- 
al dealers carrying on trade in 
a Spirit of Service. Handling 
goods of Austrian, German, 
Dutch, American and English 
Manufactures. Happy to dev- 
elop • international trade rela- 
tions. Bank and other references 
on application. 




THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


HIS MAJESTY’S SILVER JUBILEE 

Official Correspondence 

The Executive Committee of The Theo- 
sophical Society in England sent the 
following message to Their Majesties ; 

. The Theosophical Society in 
Engi.and sends loyal greetings to 
Their Majesties on the occasion of 
Their Jubilee. 

Josephine Ransom^ 
General Secretary. 

The official reply : 

The King is much gratified to 
RECEIVE the message OF CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS WHICH YOU HAVE SENT ON 

His FORTHcoMiNf; Silver Jubilee and 

I AM DESIRED TO KXI’KESS HiS MAJESTY’S 
WARM THANKS TO ALL WHO JOINED IN 
THESE GOOD WISHES. 

Clive Wi^nini, 

A message of loyalty was also dispatched 
to Their Majesties by Mr. Cliristopher 
Gale, Cieiietal Secretaiy for Scotland, and 
acknowledged llirough the Scottish Office. 

* * * 

THEOSOPHY IN SWITZERLAND 

1 have just received a letter from the 
General Secretary in Switzerland to the 
effect that the members of the International 
Theosophical Centre at Geneva may 

possibly feel that I have ignored their 

admirable work. Let me hasten to 
reassure them, if any reassurance is needed. 
I recognize to the full the value of their 
work. But at the same time 1 am of the 
opinion that the existence of the Inter- 
national Centre in no way precludes the 
Swiss Section from seeking to exercise a 
Theosophic influence over international 
affairs. A Section such as the Swiss is 
peculiarly favourably situated to contact 
and Theosophically to influence fhe inter- 
national activities of the League of Nations. 
And the fact that there is a special 
International Centre at Geneva must not 


absolve the Swiss Section itself from 
activity such as is suitable for a Section to 
undertake. 

But this is not to say that there is no 
place for the International Theosophical 
Centre at the head of which is our splendid 
worker Madame A. Kamensky. In fact, 
it may well be that such a Centre can do 
much which would be impossible to a 
Section. On the other hand, I asked the 
Swiss General Secretary, as I asked all 
other General Secretaries, to make as far 
as possible available to our Theosopliic 
world any material of international interest. 
The letter was a circular to all General 
Secretaries, and Monsieur Tnpet’s reply 
to me was in connection with that circular, 
and not any offer first-hand from himself. 
I think we may look both to the Swiss 
Section and to the International Centre 
for valuable help of an international 
character ; and 1 hope the Centre will now 
acquit me of in any way ignoring it, if such 
has been the feeling. 

G. S. A. 

* * * 

2GB AND THE AUSTRALIAN 
SECTION 

The most important part of the Sydney 
Convention in April was an offer made by 
2GB to the Australian Section. On behalf 
of the Directors, Mr. Bennett wrote to the 
General Secretary offering a contribution 
of £l50 to the Section funds. But, if 
the Section was prepared to embark on 
some work of expansion and to raise funds 
for that work, the Station would contribute 
pound for pound up to ^500. 

This offer was further supplemented 
by the following letter from Mr. Bennett, 
which has a vital bearing on the relationship 
of the Section and 2G B : 

We do not wish to regard the 
contribution of ;^250 as being final 
by any means. The Station has 
pressing neeefs of its own for ex- 
papsion in order to meet the com- 
petition comir\g from the grouping 
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of Stations. 2GB finds that it 
must either grow bigger or fade out 
and lose its position. 

We would prefer not to examine 
the contribution and co-operation of 
the Station with the Section merely 
in terms of money. The whole 
siren^ih and resources of the Station 
will be behind the Section in any 
work of expansion. Should, however, 
the Society not want money for 
expansion work at the moment, we 
think it would be better to keep 
the money witli the Station for the 
time being, w’here wc can make very* 
efTective use of it. 

If, however, the Section is carrying 
on any vigorous campaign of ex- 
pansion during the year, they can 
look to us with every confidence for 
assistance wdnch might not even be 
limited to {250 or 

We prefer to measure our co- 
operation in terms of Avork rather 
than as a figure. 

It is for this reason that we 
suggest that the consultative com- 
mittee be formed to continually 
examine the permanent needs of the 
Section and the Station together, so 
that our assistance to the work 
of the Section can be e.xt ended 
during the year as the development 
of the work increases. 

This oflVr, if proper advantage is taken 
of It, should help to make the Australian 
Section one of the strongest Sections in 
the world. 

* * -«■ 

BIRDS OF PASSAGE 

The founder of the Saigon Lodge, 
M. Soubrier, and Mme. Soubrier, travelling 
by the s.s. Compi^gne, called on the 
President at Adyar on June 20. They are 
returning to France and a more suitable 
climate. The Lodge was formed in October 
1933, and named after Bishop Leadbeater, 
who had visited Saigon on his journey to 
the famous Angkor rums a few years . 
previously. Saigon is a cosmopolitan 
centre, and among the Lodge’s eighty 
members are Hindus, Annamites, and 
numerous other nationals. Annamites are 
not allowed to hold mettings without 


Government permission, but the Theo- 
sophical Society is apparently well regarded 
by the authorities. Among the Annamites 
in the Lodge is Miss Hai, a teacher. 

M. Soubrier brought the news that 
M. Monod-Herzen, an eminent French 
physicist and researcher in radio-activity 
and the nature of the atom, has been 
appointed to a University chair at Kabul 
in Afghanistan, and hopes en route to 
attend the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
at Adyar in December. 

The l^residcnt-designate of Leadbeater 
Lodge, Saigon, is M. Timmermans, Re- 
ceveur des Postes, Cholon, Indo-China. 

* * -x- 

WORLD MEDITATION GROUPS 

Small groups are being formed all over 
the Avorld to meet every 'J'hursday for half 
an hour’s silent concentration on Peace 
and Light, all linked up by the Group 
Symbol, wdiich is a golden five -pointed 
Star. Groups may meet in a private 
house, hall or church as long as the same 
time and place are adhered to each week. 
It is the first time that a non-sectanan 
wwld Movement of this nature has been 
attempted. This mass concentration should 
bring spiritual forces into the wwld and 
help to bring about a higher understanding 
of the brotherhood of man. 'I'hat is the 
w’hole object of the Movement. We have 
received a booklet giving directions to 
group leaders, nicely producr^d in shades 
of blue. It has already been translated 
into French, Spanish and German. The 
Movement is under distinguished auspices 
and the Secretary is Mr. C. M. Beach, 
Bradstones, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

* -X- * 

CHANGE IN DENMARK 

The Danish Section has elected Mr. 
Charles Bonde Jensen General Secretary 
for a period of three years. 7'here were 
tw^o candidates, and Mr. Jensen was elected 
by a very large majority. Since 1920, 
when he joined the Theosophical Society, 
he has been President of the Aarhus Lodge. 
We remember him as a well known visitor 
at international Conventions. He speaks 
and writes in Danish and English and 
reads in three other languages also. He 
has studied all the books in our classic 
literature, and has wide acquaintance with 
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the historj^ of The Theosophical Society. 
Mr.* Jensen has a strong affection for 
Adyar, and promises to fulfil the hope 
which he entertains of being a “ good 
channel ’* for its forces. 

* * * 

CONVENTION AT HELSINGFORS 

Mr. Armas Rankka, General Secretary 
for Finland, reports that the Annual 
Convention at Easter was in every way 
a success. About a hundred members 
attended, and there was ample evidence of 
co-operation amongst themselves and with 
the President at Adyar. As many as 30Cf 
attended the entertainments and festivals. 
Tlie General Secretary adds : “ 1 am con- 
vinced that our members will try their 
utmost for the common cause of Theo- 
sophy, so that this Diamond Jubilee year 
will show even external proofs of successful 
work in Finland.” 

* * * 

A ROUMANIAN ANNIVERSARY 

A group of Fellows of The Theosophical 
Society in Roumania met in Bucharest 
on May 10 to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of their 
Section. The General Secretary, Mrs. 
Vasilescu, conveys their feelings of love 
and loyalty to the President. Her letter 
bears thirty autograph signatures. 

* * * 

FINLAND FOR CULTURE 

The lectures enjoyed by our Finnish 

brethren at the 28th National Convention 
show the high cultural standard of their 
Section. 

Playing a number of Scriabine’s com- 
positions on the piano, the General Secre- 
tary (Mr. Armas Rankka) dealt with the 
Russian composer, whose death in the war 
put a stop for a time to the wonderful 


experiments in colour-music for which he 
was specially distinguished. The lecturer 
told his audience that Scriabine had been 
a Theosophist, and drew inspiration for 
some of his works from The Secret 
Doctrine. 

Mr. Yrijo Kallinen, in another lecture, 
spoke of the necessity for influencing the 
thought of the world in the direction of 
unity and brotherhood, pointing out that 
the chief obstacles were due to different 
views of truth and nature. When a 
Finnish poet, Alexis Kivi, saw the world 
as “a gloomy autumn night in a desert ”, 
and Tagore spoke of the “ joy that sets the 
twin brothers, life and death, dancing over 
the wide world ”, both were right from 
their different points of view, but what 
each said was only part of the truth. 

This was followed by another lecture by 
Mr. Erik Olsson on the idealistic philosophy 
of Fichte and its similarity to Theosophic 
teachings, and the whole senes was summed 
up by Miss Alli Arni, whose closing words 
were : “ Truth is a never- ebbing stream 
from which everyone can draw continu- 
ally.” 

A fitting close to the festival was the 
mystery play “ Kaukomeli,” on a Kalevala 
motif, written by Dr. Willie Anger vo. 

THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE 

The Indraprastha Lodge, Delhi, places 
on record its appreciation o^ the services 
of Lala Jugal Kishore, who passed over 
recently. Mr. Kishore was Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and an active member 
of the Lodge for over thirty years. The 
President of the Lodge states that he 
was “the life and soul of the Indraprastha 
Hindu Girls High School and College, 
Delhi.” We join the Lodge in sending 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of his 
family. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CHINESE INFLUENCE ON 
WESTERN ALCHEMY 

In the article “ Down The Centuries : 
E'rom East To West ”, 1 assumed that in 
ctiemistry also tlie knowledge of the Chinese 
was far in advance of the West (see 
June number, p. 337). Some confirmation 
of it, as far as alchemy, the mother of 
profane chemistry, is concerned, is to be 
found in a note ” by William H. Barnes 
of the Department of Chemistry, McGill 
University, Montreal, published in Nature, 
May 1935, p. 824. It is interesting 
enough to rejiroduce it here iu exteuso : 

“ In Ins \'cry able reconstruction of 
the origin and development of western 
alchemy, Ihof. A. J. Hopkins {Alchemy, 
Child of Greek Philosophy, Columbia 
Univ. Press, New York, 1934) does not 
discuss the possible influence of Chinese 
ideas as the seed which may have served 
to crystallize alchemical philosophy in 
Alexandria ‘ somewhat after the beginning 
of the Christian era.’ Ele presents the 
origin of Egyptian alchemy as a pcrlectly 
logical and higlily successful application 
ol Plalonic-Arislotelian philosophy to the 
apjiarently miraculous colour changes 
effectc^d liy the Egyptian craftsman in his 
closely allied arts of dyeing fabrics and 
colouTing metals. 

“ Existing data show that alchemical 
practices w^ere common in China probably 
several centuries before they appeared in 
Egypt, and the suggestion has been made 
that the western art possibly owes its 
inspiration to the former. It thus becomes 
a matter of some interest to determine 
whether such a j)ossibihty is compatible 
with Prof. Hopkins’s thesis. 

“ Chinese alchemy w'as concerned pri- 
marily with the twin pursuits of immortal- 
ity and transmutation. In each case the 
goal was to be reached by changing the 
base, heavy, coarse, gross, material, undesir- 
able, etc. (that is, Y/;!), qualities of man or 
metal into the opposite ‘ noble, light, fine, 
ethereal, spiritual, desirable, etc. (that is, 
Yang), attributes. The underlying philo- 


sophy regarding why and how this could 
be accomplished was closely linked with 
Taoism and the search for the Tao, but 
one gains the impression that Taoism was 
much more inextricably intermingled with 
efforts towards longevity and immortality 
of man than with those towards the 
transmutation of metals. Continuous life 
(that is, with no intervening death and 
bodily dissolution) involved bringing man 
into conformity with Tao through the 
conversion of his Yin (material, corrup- 
tible) nature into the Yang (spiritual, 
incorruptible, Tao). Some assumed know- 
ledge of Taoism, therefore, would appear 
to have been pre-requisite for any hope 
of success, including at least a working 
hypothesis regarding the spiritual part of 
man. On the other hand, m the case of 
the transmutation of metals as a means to 
mundane riches or position (that is, when 
not too closely associated with the idea 
of immortality and the hfe-prolonging 

elixir ”), attention appears to have been 
centred more closely on the contraries, 
Yin and Yang. 

“it is interesting to speculate on the 
reception m Alexandria wliich might have 
been accorded to marvellous tales of im- 
mortality and transmutation carried thither 
along the tiade routes from China. It 
seems probable that stories of immortality, 
of * the drug w'hich prevents death,’ of 
the hsicn or immortals ’ would have been 
listened to with incredulity. Since the 
Tao was not comprehended in China, in 
what a garbled and unintelligible form 
would Taoism have been discussed in 
Alexiindria -if indeed its very abstruseness 
would not have prevented any such dis- 
cussion. Furthermore, the Alexandrian 
had no personal evidence of immortality 
in the Chinese alchemical sense, and 
he already possessed several alternative 
hypotheses regarding the spirit and soul 
of man. But the fact that the early 
centuries •'of western alchemy are free 
‘from the illusion of immortality, whereas 
this aspect was the earliest and always the 
most important feature in China, does not 
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necessarily Misprove a Chinese influence 
on the origin of alchemy in Egypt. Ac- 
counts of transmutation, however, could 
have been received with enthusiasm. The 
two contraries {Yin and Yang) might have 
been identified with the opposing Greek 
‘elements’ of water and fire and hence 
with the two ‘ (jualities ’ of mercury and 
sulphur. No understanding of Taoism 
would have been necessary. The fact 
that transmutation was alleged to have 
been^ accomiilislied by changing lower 
qualities or natures into liigher ones might 
have been sufficient to arouse interest, 
particularly in the mind of the Egyptian , 
artisan who was daily confrontt^d in his 
workshop with curious and striking changes 
in the a])pearance (notably colour) of 
metals under suitable treatment. (Con- 
sequently, may not the alleged fact of the 
practical transmutation of the metals m 
China as related by traders in Alexandria 
have been the inspiration for that marriage 
of Greek philosophy and Egyptian crafts- 
manship which Prof. Hoi)kins believes 
gave birth to western alchemy ? 

“ The purpose of this note is to indicate 
that the apparent comideteness of Prof. 
Hopkins’s picture does not automatically 
preclude the possibility that reports of 
Chinese alchemy may have had some 
influence on the origin of the Egyptian 
art. Whether such an influence is con- 
sidered to be ‘ improbable ’ or ‘ probable,’ 
present data still appear to indicate that 
it is ‘ possible 

The Yang and Yin of Chinese mystical 
cogitations are of course to be understood 
as the root “pair of opposites” of 
Indian philosophical speculations, some- 
thing like the Pnrusha and Prakriti of the 
Sankhya and Yoga systems of thought. 
The Tao must in a sense be comparable to 
Brahman. 

It is a pity that we do not seem to have 
nowadays among our members some 
expert m Chinese culture, to enrich the 
pages of our Journal with the findings in 
the spiritual field of this old Atlantean 
race, in many respects so different m its ^ 
outlook on the mysteries of being from our 
own Aryan way of seeing things, and yet in 
fundamentals so much like ourselves. 

In the article “ Down the Centuries : 
From East to West ”, I have already 


murmured some regrets about an apparent 
loss of contact in our present-day J'heo- 
sophical movement with the Wisdom of 
the East, and a consequent lack of depth 
and universality of Theosophical know- 
ledge. But I think the trouble is yet more 
serious. Where is the old contact main- 
tained, even with the occult wisdom of the 
West, so much of it as there is at any 
rate ? Where are the students of Ak herriy, 
Gnosticism, the Hermetic Wisdom, Kaba- 
lah, Rosicrucianisni, Ceremonial Theurgy, 
Magic — mediaeval and modern, eastern 
and western ? The pages of our Journal 
these latter years are innocent of them. 
Straight Theosophy is all right, hut it can- 
not but lack m brciadth and depth and 
substance if it is ignorant of all these 
byways of Theosophy, which all togethei 
niake up the highway of Theosophy. 
T here is still something like “ comparati\'^e 
study ” as the Second Object of our Move- 
ment, indeed as the only secure foundation 
on which to build the “ Biothcrhood ” of 
the First (Object, 

Seeing that ignorance is the curse 
of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we 
fly to heaven, 

as the immortal poet-m7// of the West 
sang. 

A. J. Hamerstur 
* * * 

“ON PROTOPATHIC THINKING” 

Mr. Whately Carington’s notes, “ On 
Protopathic Thinking ”, in the May Theo- 
SoPHlSTare very interesting, and this type 
of thinking is undoubtedly what “ we as 
Theosophists ” should be outgrowing. His 
argument in reference to personalities is 
quite clear ; further I admit that “ many 
people think they have principles when 
they merely possess habits ”, but when he 
says “ it is easier to condemn . . . 

than it is to assess the alternative responsi- 
bilities in a particular case of allowing 
children to suffer or causing pain to guinea 
pigs”, the argument does not seem so 
clear. Surely the;, person who accepts the 
view put forward by investigators along 
the lines of vivisection and research of this 
nature, that such buffering as is involved 
is necessary in order to try to find a 
“ cure ” or preventive for a disease that 
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either child or adult may never contract, 
is indulging in protopathic thinking ? 

One’s attitude, of course, depends upon 
whether one believes in the unity of all 
Life, and one’s opinion as to whether good 
can ultimately come of stultifying man’s 
finer sensibilities. Such “ principles,” it 
seems to me, are less the result of proto- 


pathic thinking than the thinking of those 
who accept all that the “ best ” scientific 
minds of today say of the necessity for this 
barbarous method of research. 

Roma M. Gibbs 

Ilford, Essex, 

England, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S CRISIS 


“ Such a head,” said Queen Victoria of F'lorence Nightingale after 
an audience. “ 1 wish we had hei at the War Office.” Florence was 
w'ooed by a handsome and distinguished gentleman destined to be a 
Cabinet Minister, but she was obsessed already wath hospital nursing, 
she needed some great object to satisfy her nature. “ I could not 
satisfy this nature by spending a life with him in making society and 
arranging domestic things,” she wrote. So she went to the Crimea, 
and in less than six months she reduced the death rate among the 
soldiers in the hospitals from 42 per cent to 2 per cent— all this in 
face ol the most purblind officialdom the w^oild has ever known. The 
nation made her a gift of /50,()0(). She died m August 1910. 


GREAT DAYS 

August 

1. Columbus landed in America, 1502. 
4. War declared between Britain and 
Ciermany, 1914. 

6. Alfred Lord Tennyson, poet, born 
LS09. 

9. Ernest TL Flaeckel, zoologist, died 
1919. 

11. Cardinal Newman died 1890. 

12. William Blake, poet and painter, 

died 1827. 

Robert Southey, poet, born 1774. 
William Makepeace I'hackeray, 
novelist, born 1811. 

James Russell Lowell, man of 
letters, died 1891. 

13. Florence Nightingale, Crimean army 

nurse, died 1910. 

14. Avani Avittam (Hindu). 

15. ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY. 
Ignatius Loyola founded the Society 

of Jesus 1534. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor, born 
1 7b9. 

Sir Walter Scott, novelist, born 1771. 
Thomas De Qumcey, writer, born 
1785. 


IN AUGUST 
August 

15. Arabindo Chose, yogi, born 1872. 
Joseph Joachim, violinist, died 1907. 

17. Malayalam New V^ear (South India). 

18. Guido Reni, painter, died ir>42. 

John Dry den made poet laureate 

1670. 

19. James Watt, improver of the steam 

engine, died 1819. 

20. Adolphe Bouguereau, painter, died 

1905. 

21. Princess Margaret Rose born 1930. 

22. BIRTH OF SHRI KRISHNA. 

23. Baron CuMer, paleontologist, born 

1769. 

25. David Hume, jihilosopher, died 1776. 
Caghostro, occultist, died 1795. 

28. Peace Palace opened at the Hague, 

1913. 

St. Augustine, Father of the Church, 
died 430. 

29. MOHAMMED BORN 570 A. D. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, man of 

letters, born 1809. 

31. Official end of the Great War, 1921. 
John Bunyan, author, died 1688. 
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PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 

FOR THE 

DIAJVIOND JUBIbEE iNTEFJNATIONAb CONVENTION 

OF 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

TO BL HELD AT ADYAR 
From December 25th ^ 1935^ to January 5th, 1936 


(SUBJECT TO 

TuesdaVf December 24th : 

6.30 p.m. Christmas Tree and Enter- 

tainment to the little children 
of workers on the Estate- - 
offered by a Committee of 
Christian residents. {Blav- 
aisky Gardens.) 

Wednesday, December 25th: 

Morning free for any special meetings of 
an informal nature for those who happen 
to be able to reach Adyar by this date. 

2.30 p.m. Meeting of the General Coun- 

cil of The Theosophical 
Society. (Board Room, 
Headquarters.) 

Gathering of Young Theo- 
sophists. (Headqu art ers 
Hall.) 

7.30 p.m. Entertainment under the aus- 

pices of The Adyar Players. 
(Headquarters Gardens.) 

Thursday, December 26th : 

7.40 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
(Headquarters Hall.) 


ALTERATION) 

Rest of morning after 9.15 a.m. free for 
Federation and other meetings, committees, 
interviews, etc. 

9.15 a.m. Convention of The All-India 
Federation of Young 
T h e o s o p h i s t s . (Head- 
quarters Hall.) 

12.30 p.m. Meeting of the Indian Section 
Council. (Board Room, 
Headquarters.) 

2.30 p.m. Opening of the Diamond 

Jubilee International Con- 
vention by the President. 
(Headquarters Hall.) 

4.30 p.m. Diamond Jubilee Address, 

No. 1, The Blavatsky 
Address. (The Banyan 
Tree.) 

7.30 p.m. Reception to Delegates and 

Visiting Friends. (The 
Banyan Tree.) 

• 

. Friday, December ?Ith : 

7.40 ^.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
(Headquarters Hall.) 
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8.15 a.m. Diamond Jubilee Address, 
No. 2, The Olcott Ad- 
dress. {The Banyan Tree.) 

9.30 a.m. Press, Publicity and Cam- 

paign Conference. {Head- 
quarters HalL) 

12.30 p.m. Meeting of the Indian Section 

Council. {Board Room, 
Headquarters.) 

2.30 p.m. The Indian Section Conven- 

tion. {Headquarters HalL) 

4.30 p.m. Diamond Jubilee Address, 

No. 3, The Besant Ad- 
dress. {The Banyan Tree.) * 

7.30p.m. Entertainment. {Head- 
quarters Gardens.) 

Saturdav, December 28th: 

7.40 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

8.15 a.m. Diamond Jubilee Address, 

No. 4, The Lradbeater 
Address. {The Banyan 
Tree.) 

9.30 a.m. Convention of The All-India 

Federation of Y oung 
T h e 0 s o p h i s t s. {Head- 
quarters Hall.) 

2.15 p.m. Adyar Library Addresses and 

Conference. {Headquarters 
Hall.) 

4.30 p.m. Diamond J ubilee Addrb:ss, 

No. 5, The Subram ania 
Iyer Address. {The Ban- 
yan Tree.) 

7.30 p.m. Questions and Answers 

Meeting. {The Banyan 
Tree.) 

Sunday, December 29th : 

7.40 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

9.30 a.m. Press, Publicity and Cam- 

paign Conference {Conclu- 
ded). {Headquarters Hall.) 

1.00 p.m. Admission ^ of new members . 

by the President. {Head- 
quarters Hall.) 

2.00 p.m. The Indian Section Conven- 

tion {Continued). {Head- 
quarters Hall.) 


4.30 p.m. Diamond JubileJe Address, 

No. 6, The Sinnett Ad- 
dress. {The Banyan Tree.) 

5.30 p.m. Closing of the Diamond Jubilee 

International Convention. 
{The Banyan Tree.) 

7.30 p.m. Questions and Answers Meet- 

ing {Concluded). {The Ban- 
yan Tree.) 

1 

Monday, December 30th : 

7.40 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

8.15 a.m. The Indian Section Lecture. 
{The Banyan. Tree.) 

9.30 a.m. The Theosophical Order of 

Service. {Headquarters 
Hall.) 

12.30 p.m. The Indian Section Council 

Meeting. {Board Room, 
Headquarters.) 

2.00 p.m. Meeting of the General 
Council of The Theosophical 
Society. {Board Room, 
Headquarters.) 

3.30p.m. First Symposium: “Sixty 
Years of Progressive Theo- 
sophy ”. {Headqu a r ter s 
Hall.) 

Tuesday, December 31st: 

7.40 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

8.15 a.m. “ Our Brethren of the Animal, 
Vegetable and Mineral 
Kingdoms ”. Conference to 
be opened by S h r i m a t i 
Rukmini Devi and Mr, C. 
J inarajadasa. {The Banyan 
Tree.) 

2.00 p.m. Business Meeting, All-India 
Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists. {Headq uarters 
Hall.) 

3.30 p.m. Second Symposium: “Theo- 

sophy and The Theosophi- 
cal Society in 1975 — A 
F orecast ”. {Headquarters 
Hall.) 
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6.00 p.m! The President’s Dinner to 

Members of the General 
Council and their Repre- 
sentatives, to Members of 
the Executive Committee, 
and to Officers and Heads 
of Departments of the Adyar 
Estate. {The Bhojanasala) 

7.30 p.m. Lantern Talk by^ Mr. C. 

Jinarajadasa : “ Glimpses 

from the History of The 
Theosophical Society”. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

Wednesday, January 1st: 

8.15a.m. Third Symposium: “The 
Promotion of the Three 
Objects of The Theosophi- 
cal Society in the Immediate 
I'uture {Headquarters 
Hall.) 

3.30 p.m. I'ouRTii Symposium : “The 

I'unclamental Principles of 
Theosophy”. {Head- 
quarters Hall.) 

7.30 p.m. Young Theosophists Camp 

Fire, Games, Music. All 
delegates welcome. {Near 
Parsi Buugaloxc.) 

Thursday, January 2nd : 

8.15 a.m. Essential Origins of the Great 
P'aiths : 1. Hinduism or 

Sanatana Dharma. {Head- 
quarters Hall.) 

2.00 p.m. Meeting of The General 

Council of The Theosophi- 
cal Society. {Board Roonu 
Headquarters.) 

3.30 p.m. Essential Origins of the Great 

Faiths: 2. Buddhism. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 


6.00 p.m. The President’s Dinner to 

Visiting Delegates from 
Overseas to meet Members 
of the Executive Committee. 
{The Bhojanasala) " 

7.30 p.m. A Theosophical Film. Ar- 

ranged by Captain E. M. 
Sellon. (// ea dqui art e r s 
Hall.) 

Friday, January 3rd : 

8.15 a.m. Essential Origins of the Great 
Faiths : 3. Zoroastrianism. 
{Headquarters Hall) 

2.00 p.m. Ceremonial Meeting of the 

Order of the Round Table. 
{Headquarters Hall.) 

4.00 p.m. Essential Origins of the Great 

Faiths : 4. Islam. {Head- 
quarters Hall. 

Saturday, January 4th : 

8.15 a.m. Essential Origins of the Great 

Faiths: 5. Judaism and 
Christianity. {Headquarters 
Hall) 

1.15 p.m. Conference on Methods of 

Healing : Eastern and 
Western. {Headquarters 
Hall.) 

3.30 p.m. Educational Conference. 

{Headquarters Hall) 

Sunday, January 5th : 

Beginning at 9.30 a.m. : 

YOUTH PARLIAMENT 
(See Young Theosophists Programme) 


FURTHER ENGAGEMENTS 


1. It is hoped to be possible to arrange 
two courses of study-classes after Sunday, 
January 5th : 

{a) On The Principles of TJieosophy, 
by Mr. Jinarajadasa, if available, . 
and other lecturers, 

{h) On The New Education in the 
Light of Theosophy, by Dr. 
G. S. Arundale, and other lec- 
turers. 


2. The President will give, on some 
convenient dates subsequent to January 
5th, two dinners : 

{a) To those who have generously 
given tljeir services as Volunteer 
Workers in connection with the 
Convention, 

{b) To the workers on the Head- 
quarters Estate and their fami- 
lies. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

YOUNG THEOSOPHISTS PROGRAMME 


(SUBJECT TO ALTERATION) 


Wednesday, December 25th : 

2.30 p.m. Gathering of Young Theo- 

sophisls. {Hcadqua r t c rs 
Hall) 

Thursday, December 26th : 

9.15 a.m. Conv^ention of The All -India 
Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists. {Hcadqua r t c r s 
Hall) Address : Shnniati 
Kukmini Devi (President 
of the Federation). Discus- 
sion : The New Era for 
Young Theosophists. 

Saturday, December 28th : 

9.30 a.m. Convention of The All- India 

Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists. {Headquar f ers 
Hall) Discussion ; A Plat- 
form for the World’s 
Youth. 

Tuesday, December 3Ist : 

2.00 p.m. Business Meeting of The All- 
India Federation of Young 
Theosophists. {Head- 
quarteri Hall) 


Wednesday, January 1st : 

7.30 p.m. Young Theosophists Camp 

Fire. Games and Music, 
(Among the Casuarinas, 
near the Parsi Bungalow.) 
All delegates welcome, 

Sunday, January 5th : 

YOUTH PARLIAMENT 

9.30 a. m. Discussion : Youth Looks 

AT The New World. 1. 
What Are We Going to 
Make of It? An Ex- 
change OF Views. 

2.30 p.m. Discussion : YoUTH LOOKS 

AT The New World. 2. 
A Practical Platform : 
How to Apply It, 

Note. — A music entertainment and 
conducted tours of the Adyar Estate will 
be provided for guests. 

Lunch and tea will be provided at an 
inclusive cost of As. 10. 

All delegates are welcome to attend the 
discussions. 
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' CONTRIBUTING PERSONNEL 

AT THE 

DIAMOND JUBILEE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

OF 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


December 25th, 1935, to January 5th, 1936 
^ 


The Diamond Jubilee Addresses will he 
delivered by : 

The President 
The Vice-President 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa 
Professor J. Marcault 
Mr. Geoffrey Hodson 
and 

A Speaker to be selected 

Each speaker delivering one of the 
Diamond Jubilee Addresses has selected 
his own title and his own subject, having 
been asked to bear in mind the fact that 
we are celebrating tlie Diamond Jubilee 
of The Theosophical Society. 

The names of great Theosophists given 
to the Addresses have no relation to the 
subject-matter. 

The Indian Section Lecture will be deli- 
vered by : 

SlIRlMATI RUKMINI DeVI 

The Adyar Library Lecture will be 
delivered by : 

Dr. G. Srinivasa Mukti 
Mr. a. J. Hamekster 

Members who desire to speak very 
briefly at the ensuing Adyar Library Con- 
ference, or, if unable to be present, wish to 
offer written notes, should communicate 
without delay with Dr, G, Srinivasa Murti, 
Recording Secretary of The Theosophical 
Society, Adyar. It must be clearly under- 
stood that all contributions must refer to 


the work of The Adyar Library, and 
should suggest ways and means of im- 
proving both the Library itself and its 
service. 

The Press, Publicity and Campaign 
Conference will be under the manage- 
ment of the following Committee : 

Mrs. Barbara Sellon, of the 
Publicity Department 
Mr. M. Subramania Iyick, of The 
Theosophical Publishing House 
Mr. j. L. Davidc;e, of the Press 
Department 

Members who desire either to speak 
very briefly, or, if unable to attend the 
Convention, who desire to offer written 
suggestions, are requested to communicate 
without delay with Mr. J. L. Davidge, 
The Theosophical Society, Ad>ar, Madras. 
All contributions must be strictly to the 
point, dealing with ways in which the 
various services may be improved and 
extended. Contributions are specially asked 
from workers in the various Sections who 
are engaged in any of the three subjects 
set for the Conference. And it is hoped 
that Theosophical Publishing Houses will 
offer their expert advice as to the improve- 
ment of these services. 

The First Symposium — “ Sixty Years 
of Progressive Theosophy ” — will be 
under the chairmanship of : 

Mrs. j. Ransom, General Secretary 
of The Theosophical Society in 
England 
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Members who are willing to speak very 
briefly, or to contribute very short ad- 
dresses, if unable to attend the Convention, 
are requested to communicate with Mrs. 
Ransom without delay. As there is not 
likely to be time for all contributions, a 
vSelection will be made. But it is hoped 
that most contributions will be able to be 
publiwshed in The Theosophist. 

The Second Symposium — “Theosophy 
and The Theosophical Society in 
1975“ A Forecast ’* — will be under the 
chairmanship of : 

SllKlMATI RUKMINI DeVI 

Younger mcMiibers of The Theosophical 
Society are specially invited to speak 
briefly at this Symposium, or to contribute 
very short papers, if unable to be present 
personally. Young Theosophists from all 
parts of the world should be represented at 
this Symposium, and the President of The 
7'heosophical Society hopes that every 
Young Theosophist Organisation will send 
a few short papers. Communications 
should be addressed to Shnmati Rukmmi 
Devi, The Theosophical Society, Advar, 
Madras, without delay. Older members 
who may intend, in new bodies, to be 
present at the Centenary International 
Convention, to be held at Adyar in 1975, 
are invited to speak or write on what they 
expect to see. 

The Third Symposium The Promo- 
tion of the Three Objects of The 
Theosophical Society in the Im- 
mediate Future “-“Will be under the 
chairmanship of : 

{Not yet appointed.) 

See note under the heading of the First 
Symposium. Intending contributors are 
temporarily requested to communicate 
with the President of The Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras. 

The Fourth Symposium— “ The Funda- 
mental Principles of Theosophy “ — 

will be under the chairmanship of : 

{Not yet ap, Pointed) 

i 

See note under the heading of the Third 
Symposium. 


The Conference under thb Title of 
‘ Our Brethren of the Animal, Vege- 
table and Mineral Kingdoms “ — 

will be under the chairmanship of 

Shrimati Rukmini Devi 
and 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa 

AH who are interested in its subject are 
requested to communicate with tlie 
President of the The Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras, who will pass the com- 
munications on to the chairmen. Delegates 
who desire to speak very briefly, or any 
members unable to attend the Convention 
who desire to contribute very short address- 
es, are invited to communicate with the 
President. 

The Conferences on the Essential 
Origins of the Great Faiths will be 
under the general chairmanship of : 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa 

Students, not necessarily members of 
The Theosophical Society, who desire to 
contribute papers in connection with this 
Conference arc invited to communicate 
with the President of The Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras. All papers must 
deal very strictly and briefly with the 
subject. 

The Conferences on Education and on 
Methods of Healing have still to be 
provided with chairmen. 

Short papers and speeches will be 
welcome, and communications should be 
addressed m the meantime to the Presi- 
dent of The Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras. 

The Young Theosophists Activities will 
be under the general chairmanship of : 

Shrimati Rukmini Devi 

to whorn, at Adyar, Madras, all com- 
munications should be addressed, or to 
Mr. Benegal, General Secretary of the 
All-India Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists, Blavatsky Lodge, French Bridge, 
Chowpatty, Bombay No. 7, India. 
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The 'South PaFliament will be under the 
direction of ; 

Mr. Felix Layton 

of The United States of America, to whom, 
at Adyar, Madras, all communications for 
the Parliament should be addressed. 

The Theosophical Order of Service Con- 
ference will be held under the chairman- 
ship of : 

\ . ^ 

[Yet io he appointed) 

All business in connection with this 
Conference, suggestions for the better 
working of the C3rder, short papers, appli- j 
cations to speak, should in the meantime 
be addressed to the President of The 
Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. Very 
brief reports of the working of the Order 
in various countries will be welcome. 

The Meeting of the Order of the Round 
Table will be ceremonial, and under the 
direction of : 

SllRIMATI RuKMINI DeVI 

Visiting members of the Order are 
requested to bring with them their clothing 
and regalia. There may he time for an 
informal discussion on matters connected 
with the Order. Communications m this 
connection should be sent to Shrimati 
Rukmini Devi, Adyar, Madras. Photo- 
graphs of groups of members of the Order 
in various parts of the world will be grate- 
fully received for display. 

Admission of New Members. 

It has always been customary at Adyar 
to admit new members with the traditional 
ceremonial now no longer in use in western 
countries ; and those wishing to receive 
the signs and passwords are required to 
sign an obligation not to divulge these. 
Only those members of The Society w'hc 
have similarly signed the obligation will be 
admitted to view the admission ceremony. 
Members in good standing who have not 
so far signed the obligation will find forms 
for the purpose at the Inquiry Office. 
These they must sign and sho,w at the 
entrance door. It must, of course, be , 
clearly understood that the ceremony is 
entirely optional, and is in no sense neces- 
sary for admission to membership. It is 
simply in the nature of keeping an early 
tradition of The Society. 


GENERAL NOTE 

In the case of articles being sent, the 
language should preferably be English. 
But there are facilities at Pleadquarrters 
for the translation of h>ench, Dutch or 
German. Arrangements may kindly be 
made whereby, if the original be any other 
language, translation be effectedbnlo Eng- 
lish or any one of the other three languages 
indicated. 

All articles should if possible be typed, 
and in any case on one side of the paper 
only. The use of foolscap paper will be 
convenient to the Headquarters office. 
Names of contributors should be written 
in very clear lettering, together with full 
addresses. The registration of manu- 
script is desirable. 

Additional meetings to take place during 
the Convention should only be arranged 
after consultation with the Private Secre- 
tary to the President, who will have a 
list of times available and engagements 
already made. Otherwise, unnecessary 
inconvenience may be caused. Generally, 
from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. is free each day, 
as also after those Diamond Jubilee 
Addresses which take place in the afternoon. 
The afternoon of December 25th is com- 
paratively free, especially after about 
4 p.m. After about 9.15 a.m. on December 
26th, and after 9.30 a.m. on December 
28th, time is also free. 

Delegates and visiting Iriends are 
specially invited to visit all parts of the 
Headquarters Estate, and to visit the 
various Departments — the Vasanta Press, 
the Adyar Dispensary and Child Welfare 
Centre, the Adyar Library, the Theo.sophi- 
cal Publishing House, the (3lcott Cremation 
Ground, the Shrines of the Religions, 
the Blavatsky Social Hall at Blavatsky 
Gardens, where there is a Reading Room, 
The Adyar Stores, where most ordinary 
requisites can be purchased, the Sirius 
Recreation Club, the Besant Garden of 
Remembrance, near Sevashrama, the 
Power House, the Besant Memorial 
School, the Besant Scout Camping Centre, 
and generally the Gardens. 

Refreshments are always available at 
very reasonable rates at the Adyar Stores — 
tea, coffee, cold drinks, biscuits, etc. 
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At special times, which will be duly 
notified, delegates wearing their badges 
will be admitted to view the rooms 
occupied by Dr. Besant, which have 
been kept exactly as she used them. 

Each evening of the International 
Convention the Headquarters will be 
illuminated, and the effect, specially from 


the Adyar Bridge, is wonderfilil, giving an 
appearance of a wall of light extending 
from the top of Headquarters right down 
into the Adyar River. 

When in difficulties of any kind, go to 
the Inquiry Office, where solutions to all 
problems are available free. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE .BADGE 


Below is an illustration, actual size, of 
the Diamond Jubilee Commemorative 
Badge, which is available to all who are 
not delegates to Convention at a cost of 



Is. each. Application should be made 
to Mrs. Josephine Ransom, 12 Gloucester 
Place, London, W. 1, for all countries 
except India, Burma and Ceylon, l-'or 


these countries application should be made 
to the Recording Secretary, Adyar, en- 
closing Re. 1-4. Remittance must accom- 
pany order in either case. 

The badges are in gilt metal with border 
and side panels enamelled dark blue ; side 
panels with white enamel decorations ; 
centre showing interlaced triangles in white 
and blue enamels and gilt metal on white 
background ; serpent and motto in gilt 
metal and blue enamel. The delegates’ 
badges have a scroll at foot lettered “ Dele- 
gate ” in gilt on blue enamel ground. 

Those who will attend the Convention 
at Adyar need not buy the badges, as 
these w’lll be given free to all who are 
actually delegates. But those wdio cannot 
attend will find these badges a beautiful 
commemorative object, typically Theo- 
sophical. 


THE ADYAR ROLL OF HONOUR 


It is the intention of the President, cates to a number of non -clerical workers 
during the course of the International who have rendered long and faithful service 
Convention, to present medals and certifi- to The Society. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


THEOSOPPIY 

Theosophy ”, by Annie Besant. [Thco- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, As, 8) 

In a 64-page booklet the T. P. H. has 
reprinted two lectures delivered by Dr. 
Besant in England. In the first, Theo- 
sophy, Its Meaning and Valtte, she sets 
oul' the main ideas which are contained 
in the word “ Theosophy ”, and in the 
teachings of the Theosophical Society, and 
in the second, The Work of Theosophy in 
the World, she shows what is the work 
of Theosophy, in proclaiming to a materi- 
alistic world the possibility of knowledge 
of the spiritual lealm and the method by 
which such knowledge may be obtained ; 
also in inspiring Art, Science and Liter- 
ature to discover and reveal the invisible. 
A very attractive booklet and a handy 
present for a friend. 

* 

MOHINI ON MYTHS 

“ Theories in Comparative Mythology ”, 
by Mohini M. Chalterjce. Adyar Pamph- 
lets, No, 196, {Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar.) 

This reprint of an article in The Theo- 
SOPHIST, January, 1887, relates to the 
famous controversy between Max Muller 
and Andrew Lang as to the method of 
interpreting the myths of ancient religions. 
The author repudiates altogether Prof. 
Muller’s solar theory, and while finding 
Mr. Lang’s anthropological method of 
interpretation more applicable, suggests a 
psychological interpretation as more com- 
pletely suiting the facts. The article is 
followed by a report of some interesting 
and illuminating questions and answers 
about life in Devachan, which is just as 
readable as the disquisition on myths. 

* * * 

A BOOK ON DREAMS 

“ The Science of Dreams ”, by W, B, 
Crow, D, Sc., Ph. D. {Theosophical Publi- 
shing House, Adyar, Re, 1-8,) 

Dr. Crow’s book is a short summary 
of what is known about dreams, partly 


along the lines of Bishop Leadbeater’s 
longer work on the subject, but also in- 
corporating much material derived from 
modern biological science (of which the 
author is a Professor), and from the works 
of the most eminent exponents of psycho- 
analysis. It is a good introduction to the 
subject, and a valuable corrective of the 
extreme views of Freud and Adler. A 
symbolical coloured frontispiece depicts 
the astral man after he has escaped from 
the “ doorway ” at the top of the head, 
with all his chakrams blazing. — E. M. A. 
* * * 

YOUNG THEOSOPHIST 
CAMPAIGN 

The Young Theosophist Edited by 
Rukmini A r undale and J, L. Davidge, 
{Printed at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, 
every month. Subscriptions : India, 
Rs. 2 /- ; Foreign 5s. or $ 1,25.) 

This journal is alive and working. It is 
conducting campaigns and doing work for 
Theosophy and for Youth. Through its 
Youth to Youth Campaign Shnmati Ruk- 
mini Devi and her staff have been able to 
rouse Young Theosophists in many coun- 
tries to increased activity on behalf of Theo- 
sophy. The journal contains twenty-four 
pages of interesting reading matter. Being 
edited at Adyar, it has news of Theosoph- 
ical and Youth activities from all over the 
world in its pages. The printing and get- 
up are excellent. Across the golden cover 
the rays of the rising sun, symbol of Youth, 
are streaming through the title Young 
Theosoihiist. Though the journal is 
the official organ of the Young Theo- 
sophists of India, it is international in 
scope and truly Theosophical in tone. It 
combines the enthusiasm of Youth with 
the sobriety of experience, for its joint 
editor, J. L. Davidge, spent years on the 
Press before coming into the Theosophical 
field. We unhesitatingly recommend this 
journal to all, young and old, who wish 
to keep in toucl with the youth spirit, 
and to all Lodge > which are seeking new 
fire for their woik. The journal would 
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make an excellent present to a young 
person, whether a Theosophist or not, for 
it gives a virile touch with Adyar, the 
Theosophical leaders, and the Youth of 
the world. Its “ Come to Adyar ! ” Cam- 
paign is calling Youth in large numbers 
to the Diamond Jubilee Convention at 
Adyar in December. 

F. L. (A Young Theosophist) 

A MYSTIC’S TRIUMPH 

** Splendour in the Ni^ht ”, by a 
Pilgrim, Foreword by Rufus M. Jones. 
{The Mosher Press^ Portland ^ Maine^ 
U. S. A.) 

These are letters giving expression, in 
simple and restrained language, to mystic 
experiences spread over months and years 
of a woman’s life. They are beautiful and 
arresting, the more so for their entire 
freedom from hysteria or self-conceit. For 
forty years the author had led an ordinary 
much-occupied life, loved and loving 
daughter, wife and mother, with little time 
for inner self-cultivation, though “ always 
within something stirred, and saved me 
from content. I did not ask to evade life. 
I have had it in full measure. But this 
one thing more I have done. Through all 
things, through sorrow and joy, through 
the rasping cares of daily life, through 
* hope deferred ’ and the recurring dulness 
of duty, I have lifted my eyes to the hills.” 

In her case there seems to have been 
no great shock of sorrow to awaken the 
soul to her powers, but rather a gradual 
thinning of earthly veils till the light could 
shine through ; and after recurring moods 
of unwonted and outwardly causeless 
depression and restlessness came three 
vivid experiences in dreams, inviting her 
to an inner renunciation of the warm 
human ties of love, to pursuit of a lonely 
track among the stars. Always through 
life she had hitherto been sustained by the 
realized presence of God, but now this 
left her, and she seemed automatically 
constrained by her own will, unaided by 
any desire or attraction, to renounce all 
she loved, to choose they austere and lonely 
path which repelled he/, unsolaced by any 
promise of spiritual help or comfort : “ I 
know that I am not strong enough. I 
have never felt so impotent. And yet 


with a breaking heart, I am go/mg. I 
have looked upon God’s spirit before, but 
it has been tempered to me. There has 
never been more than I could bear and 
always His love was about me. This is 
as if I were bidden to look upon God’s 
Naked Face, and it was not tempered 
and there was no love. There was 
Nothing ! ” 

But after weeks of blank negation a 
touch of Splendour pierces the darknef'j, 
and she changes her word significantly, 
from Nothing to Nothingness ! “ Waves 
of it engulf me ! And yet, so stupendous 
are these waves of Nothingness, that I am 
beginning to feel that they are greater 
than anything that I have ever known.” 
So to her, as to others who have described 
this Dark Night of the Soul, came the 
dawn of a new consciousness, a Buddhic 
realization of the unity of Life, and of the 
greater Love which is impersonal, and 
for which the little loves must be cast 
away. 

H. V. 

THEOSOPHY IN HINDI 

“ Brahmavidya Ki Pratham Poostak ”, 
by P, Pavri. {The Indian Bookshop^ 
Theosophical Societyy Benares City, 
Price : Boards, Re. 1-12 ; Cloth, Rs. 2.) 

Mr. Pavri has translated into Hindi his 
First Book of Theosophy. It is an 
excellent guide, with all the clarity and 
easy arrangement of the English edition, 
and the same six coloured plates. As an 
introduction to Theosophy we cordially 
recommend this book to all Hindi and 
Urdu-speaking Indians. 

J. L. D. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


Bulletin Theosophique 

... June 

Canadian Theosophist 

... May 

Evolucion 

... May 

London Forum 

... June 

News and Notes 

... July 

Niet-Ban ^ 

... May 

Stri-Dharma 

... June 

Teosofisk Tidskrift 

... June 

Theosophia 

... June 

Theosophical News and Notes 

... June 

Theosophyiin New Zealand 

... May 

Vaccination Inquirer 

... June 

Vestnik (Russia) 

... May 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

By THIi EDITOR 


H. P. B.’8 Year 

W ITH increasing insistence as 
the months of this Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year have passed, it 
has been borne in upon m<; how 
much this is H.P.B.’s year, and in 
only slightly lesser degree H.S.O.’s 
year. The Theosophy she gave 
and The Thcosophical Society he 
gave, under, of course, the Masters’ 
inspiration, have Hourished well 
during the past sixty years, have 
encountered storms both from 
without and Irom within, have 
weathered them, and have caused 
the message of Truth and Brother- 
hood profoundly to affect the 
world, even though the world is so 
very slow to hear and act. We are 
celebrating the Diamond Jubilee 
of The Theosopliical Society, but 
even more are we celebrating the 
greatness of these two leaders of 
hopes which can never in their 
hands be as forlorn as they 
may appear at the outset. Even 
some of the members of the 
Hierarchy itself were doubtful if 
the time had come for 'such aij 
unveiling and for such a movement. 
Some other kind of movement of 


lesser profundity might have been 
more suitable. But other members 
desired to try the experiment, so 
two of the most experienced agents 
of the world’s Eternal Brother- 
hood were sehxted to become the 
spearhead (if the experiment in the 
outer world. Perhaps the hope 
was somewhat forlorn if we look 
at the nin(^teenth century setting 
in the midst of which were to come 
Theosophy and The Theosophical 
Society. But leaders of forlorn 
hopes were available, and behind 
them stood Brethren before whose 
magic no hope, save under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, could remain 
forlorn for long. This particular 
hope has shed its forlornness, though 
at a great cost to those who were 
given the privilege of incarnating 
it. And now in its established 
success after sixty years, and with- 
a great future to which to look 
forward, we say to H. P. Blavatsky 
and to H. S. Olcott : We are 
celebrating your triumph in cele- 
brating your Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee. We arc celebrating your 
pure loyaltyt* in celebrating the 
sixty years service of Theosophy 
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to the world. This is indeed 
H. P. B.’s year, as H. S. O. would 
insist. We offer to her our grateful 
and reverent homage, and to him 
too as the builder of the form into 
which she so splendidly directed 
Theosophy’s life. 

“ Peaoe . . . Goodwill ” 

In many lands it is the custom, 
on the occasion of certain great 
festivals, to do special honour to 
Brotherhood, to goodwill, to resolve 
all differences which make for 
antagonism and illwill. In Christian 
countries Christmas is such an 
occasion, and I am sure that in 
every faith thei'e is a festival 
peculiarly appropriate to the ex- 
altation of goodwill and close 
friendship. Shall not H. P. B.’s 
Year be a festival in high degree 
appropriate to the re-establishment 
in strength wherever among us 
Theosophists goodwill and mutual 
understanding have grown weak ? 
Could we not, between now and 
November 17th — the great day of 
the year— resolve our disintegra- 
ting differences, remembering that 
there is always so much to be said 
on both sides, not merely on the 
side on which we find ourselves 
ranged ? It is surely true that 
within The Theosophical Society 
differences should never travel 
beyond the limits of goodwill and 
mutual appreciation. There is 
never any reason why they should. 
But the hard fact remains that 
they do so travel. And I should 
be burying my face in the sand 
like an ostrich were I to assert that 
in The Society no /disintegrating 
differences exist. They do exist. 
Human nature being what it is at 
its present stage of evolution, they 


must exist. But we vvho are 
Theosophists might surely seize all 
great occasions for at least their 
temporary dissipation. For my 
own part, I am most anxious that 
throughout The Society wherever 
such differences exist means shall 
be explored for their resolving, 
without in any way asking either 
one party or the other to abandon 
principles. Often there are individ- 
ual Lodges out of harmony with 
*he Section to which they belong, 
so that they live a life entirely 
apart and exclusive. Often there 
are individual members who are 
out of tune w'ith the Section of 
which they happen to be members, 
want to be out of it, and in the 
meantime there is devitalizing 
clash between themselves and the 
Section itself. Often there is 
activity at work of which certain 
members disapprove as harmful to 
Theosophy and to The Society 
because it is directed by members 
of The Society in ways inimical, 
in the opinion of some members, 
to the spirit of our work. There 
are many types of friction. But I 
am sure there is not a single 
friction of a disintegrating kind 
which cannot be dissipated, with 
the additional power of goodwill 
available during H. P. B.’s Year. 
We need not give up our princi- 
ples. But we might appreciatively 
recognize that others have princi- 
ples as true to them and as dear to 

them as ours are to us. 

•* 

A Hand of Friendship 

For H. P B.’s sake, shall we 
not try to make the new year which 
opens before The Society on 
November 18th a year for the 
beginning of a new Peace in our 
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mids^? t]^onscious myself of striv- 
ing to . lead an honourable life, 
. conscious of my unalterable attach- 
ment to Theosophy and to The 
Theosophical Society, I am sure 
that all other members must be 
similarly conscious. I am sure, 
therefore, that behind even the 
.most acute differences ^n either 
side there is honour and a spirit 
of devotion to our great Cause. 
1 have been trying during the first 
year of my Presidentship to give 
this credit to all, as I have hoped 
for it from all. It is my due, I 
know ; and I am no less sure it is 
the due of all my fellow- members. 
Is this not an occasion, then, for 
drawing more closely together in 
unreserved friendship, for going on 
our different ways, but for respect- 
ing the other ways of our brethren. 
Perhaps we are all in some degree 
offenders in refusing to others the 
credit we know ourselves to pos- 
sess. And I am afraid that often 
we ascribe to others motives and 
action w^iich we would utterly 
repudiate if ascribed to us. “ I 
have always been true and hon- 
ourable. I have always acted as 
I should. It is you who have not 
been true or honourable. It is you 
who have not acted as you should. 
Can there be any doubt of it ? See 
this ! See that ! See the other ! ” 
How often such words fall from the 
lips of some of us. “ I am a shining 
pot. You are a black’ kettle.” 
Shall we extend to each other the 
hand of friendship as an offering to 
H. P. B. ? And shall we^ extend it 
in no grudging spirit, as who should 
say : “ Do as I think you ought 
to do, and I shall most happily 
extend my hand in friendship ” ? 
Shall we break dowrf the dam of 


misunderstanding and release a 
torrent of unalloyed goodwill and 
mutual friendship ? Is there any- 
thing that I, G. S. Arundale, could 
do to dissipate such misufidcr- 
standing so far as regards myself ? 
Could those who feel they have 
cause to find fault with’ me meet 
me somewhere halfway between 
themselves and myself — they surely 
will not ask me to go all the way 
to them— so that from the meeting 
point we may all go on together ? 
Can we not all do something this 
memorable year to give goodwill 
and friendship a new lease of life ? 
I write in all earnestness and hope. 

My Work as President 

Ever since the last Interna- 
tional Convention at Adyar in 
December, 1934, 1 have engaged 
in much searching of heart, and 
have sought earnestly for guidance, 
regarding my duty in connection 
with the many activities fostered 
by Dr. Besant during her marvel- 
lously active life. 

In December last I agreed, for 
example, to become President ot 
the Indian National League, a 
body formed to carry on in the 
best way possible the Indian politi- 
cal work in which Dr. Besant was 
so absorbed, as she has told us, by 
direction of her Master. It then 
seemed to me that I must do al-l 
in my power to keep before the 
public the spirit and principles 
of her work. I accordingly made 
plans to revive her Journal New 
India as a weekly newspaper to 
be published in Madras, not, of 
course, at Adyar. 

But my responsibilities and 
duties as President of The Theo- 
sophical Society have so greatly 
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increased as the months pass that 
I have, in a way reluctantly, come 
to the conclusion that for the time 
being at all events I must devote 
all my energies to The Society, 
to Theosophy, and to the great 
principles of life for Avhich both 
stand. Perhaps 1 ought to have 
realized this last December. At 
any rate I realize it now, and 
1 have therefore decided to give 
up my Presidentship of the Indian 
National League and my proposed 
editorship of A^ew India. It is 
also my intention as far as desir- 
able to relieve myself of all res- 
ponsible offices not directly connec- 
ted with the work of The Theo- 
sophical Society, as for example my 
office as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of The Theosophical 
Broadcasting Station in Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. I 
have in fact for long felt I ought 
not to remain a non-resident Chair- 
man of so important an activity, 
but yielded to the insistence of 
my fellow-directors. I shall, at 
a convenient moment, however, 
hope to withdraw both from my 
Chairmanship and my Director- 
ship, and shall make the best 
arrangements I can for the trans- 
ference of any material interests I 
may still have in the Station so 
that the needs of the Australian 

Section may be duly safeguarded. 

* 

Ho Preoedent 

I am in no way laying down a 
precedent for future Presidents, or 
necessarily even for myself during 
the remainder of m'y Presidentship. 
Each President as he takes office 
must make his own decisions 
in these matters, with supreme 
regard to the wellbeing of The 


Society. But I am cleat that in 
these critical times, and, having 
regard to the strong foundations 
of Theosophy straight and simple 
which must now be laid bare 
once more to ensure the vitality 
of our Movement during the next 
forty years, it is my duty to 
devote the whole of my time 
and the whole of my energies to 
the spreading of the teachings of 
Theosophy, and to the strengthen- 
ing of The Theosophical Society for 
their pure dissemination through 
its three great Objects. It takes 
time for a President to settle 
down into the requirements of his 
office, especially if before his 
election his work has largely lain 
in activities specially connected 
with the outer world. My recent 
unusually uninterrupted residence 
at Adyar, from November, 1934, 
without a single day elsewhere, has 
helped me to understand the 
nature of my duties more clearly, 
and the result is the decision I 
have explained above. 

It must, of course, be clearly 
understood that in my personal 
capacity I take the greatest inter- 
est, and shall continue to take 
the greatest interest, in the great 
movements in which I have been 
heretofore engaged, and shall ever 
be glad to do what I can to render 
them assistance. But The Theo- 
sophical Society needs all that 
is best in me, and The Society 
shall have it. 

* 

» * 

Adyar Away From Adyar 

, I am constantly thinking of the 
many members of our Society who 
will be very heartily in spirit with 
their more fortunate brethren 
attending the Diamond Jubilee 
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Interna^idnal Convention at Adyar 
in Deceipber next, but who them- 
selves for a variety of reasons are 
compelled to remain away. How 
I wish that every single member 
with his whole family could make 
the journey, and how 1 wish that 
a statement recently published in 
a. Madras newspaper wer^ true — 
that every General Secretary 
throughout the world will be at 
Adyar to attend the General 
Council meetings and take part* 
in the rejoicings. 

Next best to being at Adyar, 
India, will be to have an Adyar 
locally. 1 am earnestly hoping 
that every single member of The 
Society will fashion for himself, if 
necessary in his own home, a little 
Adyar to synchronize with the 
gathering to be held at the other 
Adyar. December 26th will be 
the opening day of the Adyar 
Convention, and 2.30 p.m. the 
opening time. Calculating the 
time difference — we are about 5-2 
hours in advance of Greenwich — 
could not each member at least give 
a thought to Adyar round about 
the appropriate time, possibly read 
some great piece of Theosophical 
literature if he happens to be alone, 
and send his goodwill to The 
Society for many more years of 
service to the world ? If a Lodge 
is able to meet some time on 
December 26th and have a pro- 
gramme, so very much the better. 
Better still if all the members 
living within reasonable distance 
of one another could hav^ a little 
Federation gathering with a pro-, 
gramme of music, of readings and 
of heartening addresses, perhaps 
sending to us at Adyar a cable 
of greeting*. 


A Message of Greeting 

I shall hope to send to every 
General Secretary, to all Presi- 
dential Agents and to all rjon- 
Scctionalized Lodges and autono- 
mous Federations, a special message 
of greeting to arrive in good time 
before the 26th of December. 1 shall 
also prepare and send my Presi- 
dential Address, much shorter than 
its predecessor, so that where con- 
venient it may be read as I deliver 
it about 3.30 p.m. on December 
26th at Adyar. I shall request 
that it be not released too soon. 
I shall send the Address to the 
(General Secretaries and to the 
other officials to whom I shall also 
he sending the message. If there 
be anything else I could do to 
draw together the whole world of 
Theosophy on this great occasion 
please let me know. On November 
17th we shall have a great birthday 
gathering at Adyar, with a very 
special programme, and this birth- 
day will of course be richly 
celebrated everywhere. It will be 
a splendid prelude to the Conven- 
tion itself. 

Already we seem to be assured 
of a large attendance for this Dia- 
mond Jubilee Convention. Num- 
bers of visitors are arriving from 
abroad, and all the buildings 
at Adyar, including the great 
Leadbeater Chambers, are already 
filled to capacity by advance 
bookings. But we can always make 
room for more, and comfortable 
room, too, I think. And, as you 
have seen from thg Provisional Pro- 
gramme, published in last month’s 
Theosophist, there will be a feast 
of profoundly interesting activities. 

But I am thinking of those who 
will not be here physically, and I 
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ask for many Adyars away from 
Adyar, so that the whole world may 
be an Adyar, a Diamond Jubilee 
Convention knowing no obstacles 
of space or the wherewithal to 
travel. I shall be much obliged if 
members, Lodges, Federations, 
Sections, intending to hold local 
Adyars, will kindly let me know, 
so that I may have here a list of 
all everywhere who will be attend- 
ing an vXdyar even if not the 
Adyar. I shall place such a list 
upon a board for all at Adyar to 
sec, and we here will send to each 
and every Adyar elsewhere the 
blessing of the Adyar here, receiv- 
ing from the other Adyars the 
strength of their comradeship, their 
loyalty to The Theosophical Soci- 
ety, and their gratitude for the 
Light of Theosophy. 

^ it 

The Menace of War 

1 fear we are once again on the 
threshold of war. In the West 
there is the imminence as I write 
of a conflict between Italy and 
Abyssinia, while in the East there 
is the constant problem of China 
and Japan. 1 am not in a position 
to determine whether in either case 
there is a real casus belli. It is 
impossible at a distance to know 
where right is and where wrong. 
But 1 am perfectly clear that 
unless all other avenues to peace 
have been eagerly explored by 
both sides there is no justification 
for war, for the misery which must 
needs accrue to thousands, perhaps 
to millions, for .the hatred that is 
ever round about war, for the 
ruthlessness, cruelty, and exaltation 
of brute force which are ever 
war’s concomitants. I am never 
, prepared to say that at all costs 


war must not be allowed -•to take 
place. There may be, as it seems 
to me, too high a price to pay for 
so-called peace. But 1 am no less 
clear that the nation which enters 
upon war without a moral justifi- 
cation, which could by no other 
means be satisfied, is a nation 
uncivili^ed and doomed to perish 
by war as it seeks to live by war. 
War is not merely the business of 
an individual country. War is of 
international concern. The whole 
world is responsible for a war 
undertaken by an individual nation 
or group of nations. Once war 
begins it is impossible to know 
where it will end. More than likely 
it will engulf the whole world, as 
in the case of the world war of 1914 
to 1918. Unfortunately, nations 
arc afraid, afraid of war, afraid of 
showing forth righteousness, afraid 
of what the future may bring forth if 
such and such a policy be pursued. 
I do not think a nation should be 
afraid even of war, if war, force, is in 
the long run found to be necessary 
to protect justice and right. Still 
less should a nation be afraid 
of displaying the righteousness it 
recognizes, or of the future if right 
be pursued in the present. And 
the League of Nations, too, must 
cease to be afraid. It matters less 
that any nation should resign 
membership than that the League 
should fail to act in accordance 
with Its considered duty. The 
world needs less a League of all 
the Nations and more a League of 
Nations, however few in number, 
which are prepared to act together 
in a spirit neither of fear nor of 
favour. Even half-a-dozen one- 
pointed unselfish nations could 
ensure world peace, especially if 
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the U^ted States could make up 
its miTO to participate in any 
League which has as its objective 
the promotion of peace, and not 
merely a League dominated by 
European politics as the League 
of Nations is in fact today, though 
perhaps not in theory. The world 
is waiting for the release to peace- 
ful purposes of the immense sums 
of money which are now being 
expended on preparations for war. 
There will be no peace, neither# 
prosperity, while the spirit of war 
is abroad with all its criminally 
wasteful extravagancies. 

Youth in England 

I am very happy to know that the 
movement for Theosophy among 
youth in England, and probably 
throughout Britain, is doing very 
well. The General Secretary for 
England writes to me that an 
outstanding feature of the success- 
ful English Convention held last 
Whitsuntide was the contribution 
of the younger generation. Some 
of their papers were excellent and 
will probably be published, and 
now a Youth Centre is under 
consideration with a view to the 
co-ordination of the activities of 
Young Theosophists. It appears 
they do not wish to have a formal 
movement but rather this Centre 
idea, so that work may be done 
with as little formality as possible, 
yet no less positively. I believe 
it is likely that the Executive 
Committee of the English Section 
may sanction this Youth Centre 
as an official part of the Section’s, 
general work. 

I regard the establishment of 
such a Youth Centre, or of what- 
ever may • be found m‘ost useful 


from the standpoint of the form to 
be taken, as of very great impor- 
tance to the future of Britain 
generally and in particular of Brit- 
ish Youth. It seems to me to be 
becoming increasingly clear that 
the older generation of the popula- 
tion in every part of the world is 
either not a little bankrupt as to 
constructive policies to ensure the 
wellbeing of every citizen, or is 
still in the grip of war-forces too 
strong to be denied, forces of dis- 
integration and selfishness. The 
world must look to the young, and 
especially to the young who have 
at their disposal the light of Theo- 
sophy. And if the younger genera- 
tion will avoid one danger, they 
may bring about the world’s re- 
generation more quickly than they 
dream. 

K -k- 

Youth’s Fresh Outlook 

There is a tendency among many 
young people to adopt — as if these 
embodied the spirit of challenging 
youth because they run counter to 
prevailing orthodoxies — all the old- 
world rebellions against the old- 
world customs, rather than to try 
to envisage the world situation in 
a fresh spirit, breaking new ground. 
There has, perhaps, been an over- 
emphasis on religious forms and 
dogmas, therefore youth tends to 
have none of them. There has 
been a tendency in the direction 
of certain forms of government, 
therefore youth adopts their anti- 
theses. So with regard to art, 
and many other departments of 
human life. Youth does not merely 
mean originality, and certainly 
does 'not mean originality for the 
sake of difference. Youth means 
originality, but originality because 
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of a new vision, and, let us hope, 
a higher vision. It is vision we 
ask from the young, and a vision 
undistorted by any forms or 
absence of forms between which 
the extremes of the older generation 
may have swung. 1 am very 
anxious that Young Theosophists 
shall look at the world’s problems 
freshly and in the light of the 
future which belongs to them, in no 
spirit of iconoclasm, in no spirit 
of supposed freedom from dogmat- 
isms and oppressions, but in a 
spirit of an independent, virile en- 
visagemcnt of the fundamental 
principles upon which the world’s 
new dispensation must be built. 
I should like them to feel neither 
orthodox nor unorthodox. 1 should 
like them to be coloured by no 
particular old world political labels. 
I should like them to feel free to 
plan afresh, and give the world a 
drastic brotherly revolution in every 
department of its life. Young 
Theosophists with Theosophy at 
their disposal should be able to do 
wonders along these lines of giving 
to the world a youth undominated 
by old-world and outworn concep- 
tions and forms, a youth free from 
the world’s orthodoxies and hetero- 
doxies, from its ruts and grooves 
howsoever these may be labelled 
in the fields of religion or politics 
'or industry. Youth must come 
forwardwith its unique and different 
outlook, with its direct simplicities 
from the wmrld of the future. Let 
not youth perpetuate the old in 
any form, but build anew. Then 
from youth will come leaders and 
inspirers, fire-pillars lighting the 
world’s further way. There will 
always be those to champion the 
old. Let there be some to exalt 


the new and therefore, * wfi hope, 
the more true. 

Panama 

The Theosophical Society in 
Panama is doing splendid work for 
Theosophy and The Theosophical 
Society. The Straight Theosophy 
Campaign will in due course be jn 
full swing. The Press is always 
willing to give all reasonable assist- 
ance, free pamphlets are constantly 
being distributed, and last but not 
least a monthly talk on Theosophy 
is broadcast with excellent results, 
to which is added a musical pro- 
gramme by a string orchestra. But 
even this is not all. Panama, at 
all events in the person of the 
Theosophical Lodge, is world- 
minded. A sum of £6 sterling has 
been forwarded to me to help the 
survivors of the Quetta earthquake ! 
And the Lodge officials make sure 
of the gift reaching us in good 
lime by sending it air mail all the 
way. Panama is indeed to be 
congratulated on so virile a Lodge, 
and no less to bo congratulated is 
the .American Section and The 
Theosophical Society as a whole. 
The Lodge tells me it will be 
thankful to be put on the mailing 
lists of any Sections or other 
Lodges to receive appropriate 
literature, especially for distribu- 
tion, of w'hich method of publicity 
the Lodge makes special use. The 
address is P. O. Box 1 Ancon, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

t 

An Inspiring Photograph 

1 have been looking at a fine 
photograph of members of The 
Society who attended the Silver 
Jubilee Session of the Karnataka 
Theosophical P'ederation of South 
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India. V And as I look I see, not 
just a'ljumber of people, but a 
number of vehicles sensitive to a 
number of Egos sufficiently ad- 
vanced in evolution to have reached 
Theosophy. In the photograph 
there are 100 older physical vehi- 
cles, and 18 young physical vehicles, 
their respective Egos presumably 
being about the same age. I think 
how fortunate the Karnataka area 
of Southern India is to have about 
118 well-developed Egos in active* 
touch with their respective vehicles, 
so that through the latter the 
whole of the Karnataka must 
needs be profoundly affected for 
the better. 1 am assuming that 
each Ego has sufficient command 
over his vehicle to ensure its 
stalwartness for Theosophy and 
The Theosophical Society, though 
the ^lssumption in a few cases may 
be somewhat on the optimistic 
side. But the photograph brings 
home to me what a power, what 
an irresistible power, Theosophists 
can be if only each pulls his full 
Theosophic weight either on the 
physical plane specially, or more 
on other planes — it does not much 
matter. In this photograph at 
which I am looking I see, or hope 
I see, one hundred dynamic forces, 
each at work for Theosophy and 
our Society in his or her own 
surroundings, all at work together 
in the field for the Theosophization 
of which they are responsible. It 
is an inspiring photograph, even if 
only for that which it ought to 
represent — a regiment of stalwarts 
fighting under the Flag of our. 
Movement. And I say to myself : 
Here are the people to whom 
Theosophy has been entrusted by 
the Masters of the Wisdom for 


transmission to those living in the 
area placed in these people’s care. 
What account of themselves are 
they constantly giving to their 
Chiefs ? What results of their work 
are they able to discern ? How 
have they themselves profited from 
the privilege of being messengers 
of such great Truths ? It is indeed 
a heavy responsibility — “ a sweet 
but heavy burden ”. But it is 
the most marvellous of opportun- 
ities. 

Theosophy in Uruguay 

A most encouraging report of 
Theosophical activity in Uruguay 
comes from our General Secretary 
there. The Section headquarters 
has recently moved to bigger 
rooms in one of the best buildings 
in Montevideo, situated on the 
principal avenue. The lecture 
room has been beautifullydecorated 
in harmonious colours, and regular 
meetings are held. New members 
are joining The Society every 
month, and throughout the country 
interest in Theosophy is definitely 
on the increase. Being cosmopol- 
itan, the Section would be grateful 
to receive the official organ of 
every Section, since so many 
languages are spoken, and Theo- 
sophical books in languages other 
than Spanish will also be most 
acceptable, though the Library * 
must, of course, mainly consist of 
works in the Spanish language. 
Specially will be welcome, in any 
language, simple textbooks on 
Theosophy, for so many different 
nationalities , visiting Uruguay are 
interested, but naturally wish to 
read* in the language they best 
understand. Gifts, etc., should be 
addressed to Sociedad Teosofica 
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en el Uruguay, Casilla de Gorreo, 
595, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Our brethren in Uruguay are 
much to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. The will always finds 

the way in the long run. 

* 

* 

Roman Catholicism and Life 

We emphasize so constantly our 
various divergencies and hurl them 
at each other with such assurance 
as to their respective 24-carat 
values that we forget we are after 
all not as far away one from 
another as we think we are when 
we look at each other through the 
negative side of the telescope and 
perceive them in their microscopic 
aspects. In a recent issue of the 
London Catholic Times^ the fol- 
lowing questions and answers 
occur : 

Q. May not soul and matter be said 
to be aspects of the same thing, namely 
substance ? 

A. Both soul and matter are real 
substances, though one is in the spiritual 
order while the other is in the material 
order. They are thus distinct realities, 
though the soul is the substantial form of 
the material body, upon which it depends 
extrinsically in order to act through not 
intrinsically and subjectively according to 
its own nature. 

* * * 

Q. Since animals produce sonl as 
well as body in generating their kind, why 
is a special creation necessary in the case 
* of a human soul ? 

A. The life-principle, or soul, of an 
irrational animal is not spiritual but 
sensative. Of its nature, it belongs to the 
material order and is dependent on matter 
not only for its operations but also for its 
very being. Therefore, it can be and is 
generated by material agents and does not 
need any higher cause. 


The human soul, however', ^ essenti- 
ally spiritual and immaterial, and as such, 
it is simple or indivisible. The soul of a 
child cannot therefore be produced by the 
parents whose souls cannot be divided so 
as to give rise to another soul by emanation. 

Therefore, we are driven back to 
creation as the only possible origin of the 
human soul, and since creation is impos- 
sible by a merely finite or limited cause, 
we must ^ admit that every human soul is 
directly created (out of nothing) by the 
Uncreated Cause, God Himself. 

* -5f * 

Q. Do the parents only produce the 
body of their child ? 

A. Strictly speaking, the parents 
produce no more than the body, for the 
soul of the child cannot come from the 
substance of the parents. But the parents 
are said to generate the child, that is the 
whole child, in the sense that they provide 
a body fitted to receive a human soul 
and requiring such a soul for its substantial 
form. The parents are therefore, under 
God, the cause of the child’s coming into 
existence. 

* * * 

Q. At what precise moment is the 
human soul created ? 

A. Catholic theologians generally 
teach that the human soul is created and 
infused at the moment of conception. 

Formerly the question was disputed, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas was one of many 
w^ho held the opinion that the human soul 
was created and infused only when the 
body had sufficiently developed to receive 
it. This is not the common opinion to- 
day. 

I think it will be agreed that 
there is not a little in the answers 
which might have come out of one 
of our Theosophical textbooks. 
How refreshing, among the deserts 
of differences, to come across an 
occasional oasis of accord, even 
if only partial. 



KING GEORGE’S CORONATION 


By MARIE RUSSAK HOTCHENER 

The King's Silver Jubilee brings to mind the record of 
His Majesty's Coronation in 1910 which was made by 
Mrs. Henry Hotchener^ then Marie Russak, and published 
in The Vahan {London)., August 7, 1911. It is topical 
today because these great pageants — Coronations and 
Jubilees — have their corresponding and more magnificent 
counterparts in the inner worlds. And few there are who 
see them with the open vikion. Bishop Leadbeater has 
described Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee Celebration, 
but he had not the privilege of seeing in the physical body 
the Coronation of King George : “ But an account from 
those clairvoyants who did see it, shows," he says, “ that 
it must have surpassed even that other demonstration." 
Happily we have Mrs. Hotchener's clairvoyant narrative, 
which reads : 

I N connection with the Crowning ing cloud-masses towards London 
of the King-Emperor and at intervals. They seemed forced 
his Queen there were many occult in as if by a wind storm. They 
happenings, some of which may be halted over the city like a great 
of interest to students. flight of coloured birds, and upon 

From the astral plane, the meeting the vibrations rising from 
city of London presented the below they discharged their mes- 
appearance of an enormous vol- sage of patriotism and devotion 
canic crater — a poor simile, but upon the city and its King, 
giving somewhat of the idea, with Another simile which may help 
this difference however ; the masses one to realize the effect is this : it 
of elemental essence like brilliant- looked as if millions of “ rain 
ly-coloured fire rained down into rockets ” had been shot into the 
the mouth of the enormous crater air, had burst and were raining 
as well as shot up out of it, for down the sparks of different-' 
miles into the air ; the vortex in coloured light, 
the centre of the immense mass The vibrations spreading through 
was around the King and Royal space made the elemental essence 
Family and was especially power- to appear as an aurora borealis 
ful at Westminster Abbey. bathing all the world around in 

It was a splendid sight to witness its beneficent inffuence. 
the great forces pouring in from Coming iiown nearer to the 
the Colonies — they rolled in sweep- physical plane one could see also 
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that there arose some forces which 
were of an irritating character, 
natural to a gathering of some ten 
millions of people excited over the 
disturbances of the great event. 

It was most impressive to see 
the hosts of devas guided by the 
Great Ones who were receiving 
and diverting these forces into 
channels of safety and usefulness. 
Devas stood almost as a dividing 
wall between each of the planes 
(4 nature (others also stood be- 
tween various countries), transmit- 
ters and transmuters of the forces. 

It was most absorbing and in- 
structive to observe the way in 
which they disposed first of the 
irritating and lower emotional 
forces. Different kingdoms of 
devas had charge of the physical 
plane ethers. As the forces passed 
along in their progress through 
these others, like forces attracted 
like, on each plane, and each 
kingdom of nature received what 
would be a benefit to it. Some of 
it was discharged upon the very 
lowest members of the animal 
kingdom and upon the sub-human 
evolutions in the interior of the 
earth. It may be explained in 
passing, that these forces were 
beneficent in character for the 
evolutions at that low stage, even 
though they were such as would 
not be beneficent for us. Finally, 
the remainder and lowest of the 
disintegrating forces were exhaust- 
ed in cataclysmic disturbances in 
the seismic district near Alaska, 
where islands are being thrown up 
into the Pacific Ocean. Some of 
the forces were discharged into the 
heat and light ethers. 


Various classes of vibrations and 
forms in the elemental Essence 
arising from the higher emotions 
were allowed to pass into a great 
reservoir above the city, inter- 
penetrating with those of the 
reservoir that had been created by 
pure thoughts of devotion and 
loyalty : ^both a source of blessing 
to the city. 

The effect upon the King and 
Koyal Family of these higher 
-vibrations was of indescribable 
significance ; His Majesty, even 
as great and noble as he was, 
had a different character, occultly 
speaking, than that which he 
possessed before the Crown des- 
cended upon his head. At that 
moment the spirituality and 
nobility of his character raised 
him to a great pinnacle of exalta- 
tion : this permitted the full force 
of the great downpour of blessing 
from the Higher Ones to discharge 
itself upon him. It opened up 
fully channels of his being which 
were previously only partially 
vivified ; it expanded his causal 
body to such an extent as to admit 
of a degree of permanent buddhic 
expression which probably could 
not otherwise have occurred to him 
in this incarnation. 

The Inner Rulers of our world 
have vested him with powers not 
often granted to Kings. The world 
will owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the important place he has filled 
and which he will fill so efficiently. 
The greatest of the powers vested 
in him is to bring about a great 
unity and solidarity in the brother- 
hood of nations — such as has not 
before existed. 
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H. P. BLAVATSKY 

By herself and others 


This UTitclCf diid two ttiofc to ^ollow^ utc ftoui cl 
manuscript prepared by Miss M. K. Neff while acting as 
Private Secretary to Mr. Warrington at Adyar. Given 
access to The Society's records, she was able to compile 
some interesting material which, with a few necessary 
corrections, is in fart published now. The question of 
publishing the whole manuscript as a volume is under 
consideration. — Ed. * 

I 

CHILDHOOD AND HEREDITY 

A/T^^ childhcjod ? Spoilt and events, greatly preferring these to 
iVJL petted on one side, pun- their female attendants. They were 
ished and hardened on the other, taken about with the troops to 
Sick and ever dying till seven or which their father was attached, 
eight, sleep-walker ; possessed by and were petted on all sides as the 
the devil. Governesses two — Mme. enfants du regiment." * 

Peigneux, a French woman, and Mme. Blavatsky coiitinucs : 
Miss Augusta Sophia Jeffries, a “ Travelled with Father from place 
Yorkshire spinster. Nurses — any to place with his artillery regiment 
number. No Kurd nurse. One till eight or nine, taken occasion- 
was half Tartar. Father’s soldiers ally to visit grandparents. When 
taking care of me. Mother died 11 my grandmother took me to live 
when I was a baby. Born at with her altogether. Lived in Sara- 
Ekaterinoslow [1831].”* tow when Grandfather was civil 

It would be more correct to say Governor, before that in Astrakhan, 
“ child ” rather than “ baby ” ; for where he had many thousands 
she was eleven years old when her (some 80,000 or 100,000) Kalmuck 
mother died. It seems that “ Miss Buddhists under him.” ' 

Augusta Sophia Jeffries ... gave up “1 was quite familiar with the 
her task in despair, and the child Lamaism of the Thibetan Bud- 
was again left to her nurses till dhists. 1 passed months and years 
about six years old, when She and of my childhood among the La- 
her younger sister were sent to live maist Calmucks of Astrakhan, and 
with their father. For the next two with their great priest . . . I had 
or three years the little gjrls were visited Semipalatinsk and the Ural 
chiefly taken care of by their. Mountains \Yith an uncle of mine 
father’s orderlies; the elder, at all who had possessions in Siberia, on 

’ The foot-notes are at the end of the article 
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the very borderland of the Mongo- 
lian countries where the ‘ Terachan 
Lama ’ resides, and had numerous 
excursions beyond the frontiers, 
and knew all about Lamas and 
Thibetans before I was fifteen.” * 
Mme. Pissareff, an old friend of 
the farriily, says : “ The physical 
heredity of H. P. B. is rather 
interesting, as among her ancestors 
were representatives of France, 
Germany and Russia. By her father 
she was descended from the reign- 
ing Mecklenburg Princes, Hahn von 
Rottenstein [read : Rottenstern] - 
Hahn. Her mother was grand- 
daughter of Bandre du Plessy — an 
exiled Huguenot, obliged to leave 
France on account of religious per- 
secution, who, in 1787, married 
Prince Paval Vasilievitch Dolgo- 
ruky; their daughter. Princess Hele- 
na Petrovna Dolgoruky, married 
Andrez Michailovitch Fadeef and 
was Helena Petrovna’s own grand- 
mother, who herself brought up the 
early-orphaned children. She left 
the memory of a remarkable and 
highly cultured woman of unusual 
kindness, whose learning was quite 
exceptional in her age ; she cor- 
responded with many scholars, 
among them Mr. Murchison, the 
President of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, with many noted 
botanists and mineralogists, one 
of whom named after her a fossil- 
shell discovered by him — Venus- 
Fadeef. She knew five foreign 
languages, painted beautifully, and 
was in every way a remarkable 
woman. She herself educated her 
daughter, Helena Andreevna, 
mother of Helena Petrovna, and 
transferred to her her gifted nature. 
Helena Andreevna wrote novels 
and stories, was well-known under 


the nom de plume ‘ Zenmda R.’ 
and was very popular in thffi forties. 
Her early death evoked^ universal 
grief and Br61omsky devoted to 
her several eulogistic pages, calling 
her ‘ the Russian Georges Sand ’. 
I heard a good deal about the 
Fadeef family from Marie Grie- 
gorievna Ermoloff, who possessed 
a wonderfully clear memory, and 
knew the family very well when 
the Fadeefs resided at Tiflis, while 
♦ Madame Ermoloff’s husband was 
the Governor of this province in 
the forties. She remembered Helena 
Petrovna as a brilliant but very 
willful young lady, who would not 
submit to anyone. The family 
enjoyed a high reputation, and 
Helena Petrovna’s grand-mother 
was so highly thought of that 
notwithstanding her not visiting 
anybody, the whole town came 
to ‘ pay her homage ’. Besides the 
daughter Helena Andreevna, who 
married an artillery officer Hahn, 
and another daughter (Witte by 
marriage) there were two more 
children: Nadejda Andreevna”, 
and a son, Rostislav Andreevitchna 
Fadeef . . . 

“ Left early an orphan, Helena 
Petrovna spent the greater part f 
of her childhood in the home of 
her grand-mother Fadeef, first in 
Saratoff, later at Tiflis. In the 
summer, the whole family moved 
to the Governor’s summer resi- 
dence, a large and ancient mansion 
surrounded by a garden with many 
mysterious nooks, a pond, and a 
deep ravine, behind which ran a 

® * Who never married , Russian custom, how- 

ever, gave her the title “ Madame " in later life. 
She was H. P. B.'s greatly beloved aunt, only 
three years her senior, and educated with her. 

t More correctly — a considerable part ; namely 
five years. • 
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dark fori?st descending to the banks 
of the V<jlga. The ardent child 
saw in nature a mysterious life of 
its own ; she often conversed with 
birds and animals, and during the 
winter her learned grand-mother’s 
study presented such an interesting 
world that it would have fired even a 
less brilliant imagination. The 
study contained many curious 
things ; various stuffed animals, 
and grinning heads of bears and 
tigers ; on one wall there were 
charming little humming-birds, 
glittering like so many bright 
flowers ; on the other sat owls, 
falcons and vultures, and above 
them, under the very ceiling, a 
large eagle spread its majestic 
wings. But the most awful was 
a white flamingo, which stretched 
out its long neck, as if it were 
living. When the children came 
to their grand-mother’s study, they 
sat astride on the black stuffed 
horse or on the white seal, and 
in the twilight they fancied all 
these animals began to move, and 
the little Helena Petrovna told 
many terrible and captivating 
stories, especially about the white 
flamingo, whose wings seemed to 
be sprinkled with blood. Besides 
the phenomena due to her near 
connection with nature and evident 
to all, there were others visible to 
her alone. From early childhood 
the clairvoyant child saw the 
majestic figure of a Hindu in a 
white turban, always one and the 
same. She knew him as well as 
she knew her own relatiyes, and 
called him her Protector, saying, 
that it was He who saved her in 
dangers. 

“ One of those accidents happen- 
ed when she was 13 years old ; a 


horse she rode became frightened 
and ran away ; the child weis un- 
seated and, getting entangled in 
the stirrup, hung on to it ; instead 
of being killed, however, she felt 
round her body somebody’s arms, 
which supported her till the horse 
was stopped. Another accident 
happened much earlier, when she 
w'as quite a baby. She wished 
very much to examine a picture 
hanging high up on a wall and 
covered by a white curtain. She 
asked someone to uncover the pic- 
ture, but her wish was not gratified. 
Once, being in the room alone, she 
pushed a table to the wall, put 
another small table over it, and a 
chair over this again, and succeeded 
in climbing to the top of it, holding 
with one hand to the dusty wall 
and with the other reaching out to 
the curtain ; she lost- her balance 
and remembered nothing else. 
Coming to, she found herself lying 
on the floor safe and sound, both 
tables and the chair standing in 
their usual places, the curtain 
drawn over the picture, and the 
only proof of all this having really 
happened was a little trace of the 
small hand, left on the dusty wall 
under the picture.”'’ 

Let Mme. Blavatsky continue 
the story of her childhood : “ Visit 
to London ? I was in London and 
France with Father in ’44, not 1851 
. . .In 1845 father brought me 
to London to take a few lessons of 
music. Took a few later also — 
from old Moscheles. Lived with 
him somewhere n^ar Pimlico — but 
even this I would not swear.”® 

Mr. Sinnett relates this amusing 
incident of her first visit to Lon- 
don ; “ Her pride in another accom- 
plishment, her knowledge of the 
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English language, received a rude 
shock . . . She had been taught 
to speak English by her first gover- 
ness, Miss Jeffries, but in Southern 
Russia people did not make the 
fine distinctions between different 
sorts of English which more fasti- 
dious linguists are alive to. The 
English governess had been a 
Yorkshire woman, and as soon as 
Mdlle. Hahn began to open her 
tips among friends to whom she 
was introduced in London, she . 
found her remarks productive of 
much more amusement than their 
substance justified. The combina- 
tion of accents she employed — 
Yorkshire grafted on Ekaterinos- 
low — must have had a comical 
effect, no doubt, but Mdlle. Hahn 
soon came to the conclusion that 
she had done enough for the enter- 
tainment of her friends, and would 
give forth her ‘ hollow o’s and a’s ’ 
no more.” ' 

Mme. Blavatsky continues her 
narrative thus : “ Went to Bath 
with him, remained a whole week, 
heard nothing but bell-ringing in 
the churches all day. Wanted to 
go on horseback astride in my Cos- 
sack way ; he would not let me, 
and 1 made a row, I remember ; 
and got sick with a fit of hysterics. 
He blessed his stars when we went 
home ; travelled two or three 
months through France, Germany 
and Russia. In Russia our own 
carriage and horses making 25 miles 
a day.” " 

“ Writing in French we Rus- 
sians sign de before our names if 
noblemen of the ‘ Velvet Book ’. 
In Russian — unless the name is 
German when they put von — the 
de is dropped. We were Made- 
moiselles de Hahn and von Hahn 


now — I would not put the de and 
never did to my Blaval^y name, 
though the old man was of a high 
noble family of the Ukraine — from 
the Hetmann Blavatko, becoming 
later Blavatsky in Russia, and in 
Poland Count Blavatsky. What 
more ? Father was a Captain of 
Horse Artillery when he married 
my mother. Left service after her 
death, a Colonel. Was in the 6th 
Brigade and came out a Sotis 
Capitaine already from the Corps 
des Pages Imperiaux. Uncle Ivan 
Alexievitch von Hahn was Director 
of the Ports of Russia in St. Peters- 
burg. Married first to the demoi- 
selle d'honneur — Countess Kontou- 
zoff, and then en secondes noces 
another old maid of honour (a very 
stale one) Mdle. Chatoff. Uncle 
Gustav married first Countess 
Adlerberg — then the daughter of 
General Bronevsky, etc., etc. I need 
not be ashamed of my family, but 
am of being ‘ Mdme. Blavatsky ’ 
and if you can make me naturalized 
in Great Britain and become Mrs. 
Snookes or Tufmutton I will ‘ kiss 
hands ’ as they say here. I do 
not joke. Otherwise I cannot return 
to India " 

“ My own sister [Vera, Mdme. 
Jelihovsky] is three years younger 
than I am. Sister Lisa is by 
father’s second wife, he married 
in 1850 I believe a Baroness 
von Lange. She died two years 
after. Lisa was born I believe 
in 1852 — am not sure, but think 
I am right. My mother died when 
my brother [Leonide] was born 
6 months after in 1840 or 1839 — 
and this I can’t tell.” 

According to her sister, Vera, 
who is more certain of dates, 

* Written in Europe, in X386. 
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their mdther died in 1842. Mdme. 
Jelihov^sky says : “ Our mother, 
Mdme. * Helene de Hahn, nee 
Fadeew, died when she was 
twenty-seven. Notwithstanding her 
premature death, however, such 
was the literary reputation she 
had already acquired, that she 
had earned for herself the name 
of the ‘ Russian George Sand ’ 
— a name which was given her 
by Belinsky, the best of our 
critics. At sixteen years of age 
she was married to Pierre de Hahn, 
Captain of Artillery, and soon her 
time was fully occupied in superin- 
tending the education of her 
three children. Helene, her eldest 
daughter, was a precocious child, 
and from her earliest youth attract- 
ed the attention of all with whom 
she came in contact. Her nature 
was quite intractable to the routine 
demanded by her instructors, she 
rebelled against all discipline, re- 
cognised no master but her own 
good will and her personal tastes. 
She was exclusive, original, and 
at times bold even to roughness. 

“ When, at the death of our 
mother, we went to live with her 
relations, all our teachers had ex- 
hausted their patience with Helene, 
who would never conform to fixed 
hours for lessons, but who, notwith- 
standing, astonished them by the 
brilliancy of her abilities, especial- 
ly by the ease with which she 
mastered foreign languages and 
by her musical talent. She had 
the character and all the good and 
bad qualities of an energetic boy ; 
she loved travels and adventures 
and” despised dangers and cared 
little for remonstrances. 

“ When her mother was dying, 
although* her eldest daughter was 

3 


only • eleven years old, she was 
filled with well-founded apprehen- 
sions for her future, and said : 

‘ Ah well ! perhaps it is best that 
I am dying, so at least I shall be 
spared seeing what befalls Helene ! 
C)f one thing I am certain, her life 
will not be as that of other women, 
and that she will have much to 
suffer.’ 

“ Truly a prophecy ! ” “ 

II 

THE CHILD “MEDIUM” 

The psychic powers of H^l^ne 
von Hahn, which later caused such 
a stir in the world, manifested 
even in childhood. “ I remember,” 
she said to a New York reporter, 
whose story she attested to be 
true, “ a governess I had when 
I was a child. She had a passion 
for keeping fruit until it rotted 
away and she had her bureau full 
of it. She was an elderly woman, 
and fell sick. While she lay abed, 
my aunt, in whose house I was, 
had the bureau cleaned out and 
the rotten fruit thrown away. 
Suddenly, the sick woman, when 
at the point of death, asked for 
one of her nice ripe apples. They 
knew she meant a rotten one, and 
they were at their wit’s end to 
know what to do, for there were 
none in the house. My aunt went 
herself to the servants’ room to 
send for a rotten apple, and while 
she was there, they came running 
to say that the old woman was 
dead. My aunt ran upstairs, and 
I and some.of the servants followed 
her. As we passed the door of 
the’ room where the bureau was 
my aunt shrieked with horror. We 
looked in, and there was the old 
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woman eating an apple. . She 
disappeared at once, and we rushed 
into the bedroom. There she lay 
dead on the bed, and the nurse 
was with her (having never left her 
one minute for the last hour). It 
was her last thought made object- 
ive.” “ A perfectly true story, a fact 
witnessed by myself in 1843.” * 

“ For over six years, from the 
time I was eight or nine years old 
until I grew up to the age of 
fifteen, I had an old spirit (Mrs. 
T . . . L . . . * she called 

herself) who came every night to 
write through me, in the presence 
of my father, aunts and many 
other people, residents of Tiflis 
and Saratoff. She gave a detailed 
account of her life, stated where 
she was born (at Revel, Baltic 
Provinces), how she married, and 
gave the history of all her children, 
including a long and thrilling 
romance about her eldest daughter, 
Z . . . , and the suicide of her son 
F . . . , who also came at times 
and indulged in long rhapsodies 
about his sufferings as a suicide. 

“ The old lady mentioned that 
she saw God and the Virgin Mary, 
and a host of angels, two of which 
bodiless creatures she introduced 
to our family, to the great joy of 
the latter, and who promised (all 
this through my handwriting) that 
they would watch over me, etc., 
etc., tout comme il faut. She even 
described her own death, and gave 
the name and address of the 
Lutheran pastor who administered 
to her the last sacrament. 

“ She gave a detailed account of 
a petition she had presented to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and wrote it 

* H. P. B. supplied th® lull name to Mr. 
Sinnett— Tekla Lebendorff. 


out verbatim in her owfi hand- 
writing through my child’s hand. 

“Well, this lasted, as I said,, 
nearly six years, my writings — in 
her clear old-fashioned, peculiar 
handwriting and grammar, in Ger- 
man (a language I had never learnt 
to write and could not even speak 
well) and in Russian — accumula- 
ting in these six years to a heap of 
MSS. that would have filled ten 
volumes. 

< “ In those days this was not 
called spiritualism, but possession. 
But as our family priest was inter- 
ested in the phenomena, he usually 
came and sat during our evening 
seance with holy water near him, 
and a goupillon (how do you call 
it in English*), and so we were 
all safe. 

“ Meanwhile one of my uncles 
had gone to Revel, and had there 
ascertained that there had really 
been such an old lady, the rich 
Mrs. T . . . L . . . who, in conse- 
quence of her son’s dissolute life, 
had been ruined and had gone away 
to some relations in Norway, where 
she had died. My uncle also heard 
that her son was said to have 
committed suicide at a small vil- 
lage on the Norway coast (all 
correct as given by ‘ the Spirit ’). 

“In short all that could be 
verified, every detail and circum- 
stance, was verified, and found to 
be in accordance with my, or rather 
‘ the Spirit’s ’ account ; her age, 
number and name of children, 
chronological details, in fact every- 
thing stated. 

, “ When my uncle returned to 
S. Petersburg he desired to ascer- 
tain, as the last and crucial test, 
whether a petition, such as I had 

* Aspergill. 
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written,* had ever been sent to the 
Empetpr. Owing to his friendship 
with influential people in the 
Ministere de I’lnterieur, he obtained 
access to the Archives, and there, 
as he had the correct date and 
year of the petition, and even the 
number under which it had been 
.filed, he soon found it,^ and com- 
pfiring it with my version sent up 
to him by my aunt, he found the 
two to be facsimiles, even to a re- 
mark in pencil written by the late 
Emperor on the margin, which I 
had reproduced as exactly as any 
engraver or photographer could 
have done. 

“ Well, was it the genuine spirit 
of Mrs. L . . . who had guided my 
medium hand ? Was it really the 
spirit of her son F . . . who had 
produced through me in his 
handwriting all those posthumous 
lamentations and wailings and 
gushing expressions of repentance ? 

“ Of course, any Spiritualist 
would feel certain of the fact. 
What better identification, or proof 
of spirit identity ? What better 
demonstration of the survival of 
man after death, and of his power 
to revisit the earth and communi- 
cate with the living, could be hoped 
for or even conceived ? 

“ But it was nothing of the kind ; 
and this experience of my own, 
which hundreds of persons in 
Russia can affirm — all my own 
relations to begin with — constitutes, 
as you will see, a most perfect 
answer to the Spiritualists. 

“ About one year after /ny uncle’s 
visit to St. Petersburg, and when 
the excitement following this 
perfect verification had barely 
subsided, D . . ., an officer who had 
served In my father’s regiment, 


came to Tiflis. He had known 
me as a child of hardly five years 
old, and had played with me, 
shown me his family portraits, had 
allowed me to ransack his drawers, 
scatter his letters, etc., and, 
amongst other things, had often 
shown me a miniature upon ivory 
of an old lady in cap and white 
curls and green shawl, saying it 
was his old aunty, and teasing me, 
when I said she was old and ugly, 
by declaring that one day I should 
be just as old and ugly. 

“ To go through the whole story 
would be tedious ; to make matters 
short, let me say at once that 
D . . . was L . . .’s nephew, her 
sister’s son. 

“ Well, he came to see us often 
(I was 14 then), and one day 
asked for us children to be allowed 
to visit him in the camp. We 
went with our governess, and when 
there I saw upon his writing-table 
the old miniature of his aunt, my 
spirit ! I had quite forgotten that 
I had ever seen it in my childhood. 
I only recognised her as the spirit 
who for nearly six years had almost 
nightly visited me and written 
through me, and I almost fainted. 

“ ‘ It is, it is the spirit,’ I 
screamed ; ‘ it is Mrs. T . . . L . . .’ 

“ ‘ Of course, it is my old aunt ; 
but you don’t mean to say that 
you have remembered all about 
your old plaything all these years ? ’ 
said D . . . , who knew nothing 
of my spirit-writing. 

“ ‘ I mean to say I see and have 
seen your dead aunt, if she is your 
aunt, every night for years ; she 
comes and writes through me.’ 

“ ‘ Dead ? ’ he laughed, ‘ But she 
is not dead. I have only just 
received a letter from her from 
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Norway,’ and he proceeded to give 
full details as to where she was 
living, and all about her. 

“ This same day D . . . was let 
into the secret by my aunts, and 
told of all that had transpired 
through my mediumship. Never 
was a man more astounded than 
was D . . . , and never were people 
more taken aback than were my 
venerable aunts, Spiritualists, sans 
le savoir. 

“It then came out that not only 
was his aunt not dead, but that 
her son F . . . , the repentant 
suicide, V esprit souffrant, had only 
attempted suicide, had been cured 
of his wound, and was at the time, 

. . . employed in a counting-house 
in Berlin. 

“ Well then, who or what was 
‘ the intelligence ’ writing through 
my hand, giving such accurate 
details, dictating correctly every 
word of her petition, etc., and yet 
romancing so readily about her 
death, his sufferings after death, 
etc., etc. ? Clearly, despite the 
full proofs of identity, not the 
spirits of the worthy Mrs. T . . . 
L . . . , or her scapegrace son 
F . . . , since both these were 
still in the land of the living. 

“ ‘ The evil one,’ said my pious 
aunts ; ‘ the Devil of course,’ 

bluntly said the priest. Elemen- 
taries, some would suppose ; but 
according to what . . . has 

told me, it was all the work of my 
own mind. I was a delicate child. 
I had hereditary tendencies to 
extra-normal exercise of mental 
faculties, though, of course, per- 
fectly unconscious then of anything 
of the kind. 

“ Whilst I was playing with the 
miniature, the old lady’s letters 


and other things, my fifth jfrinciple 
(call it animal soul, physical 
intelligence, mind, or what you 
will) was reading and seeing all 
about them in the astral light, just 
as does the mind of a clairvoyant 
when in sleep. What it so saw 
and read was faithfully recorded 
in my dormant memory, although, 
a mere babe as I was, I had no 
consciousness of this. 

“ Years after, some chance 
circumstance, some trifling as- 
sociation of ideas, again put my 
mind in connexion with these long 
forgotten, or rather I should say, 
never hitherto consciously recog- 
nised pictures ; and it began one 
day to reproduce them. Little by 
little the mind, following these 
pictures into the astral light, was 
dragged as it were into the current 
of Mrs. L . . . ’s personal 

and individual associations and 
emanations ; and then, the medium- 
istic impulse given, there was 
nothing to arrest it, and I became 
a medium, not for the transmission 
of messages from the dead, not 
for the amusement of clementaries, 
but for the objective reproduction 
of what my own mind read and 
saw in the astral light. 

“ It will be remembered that I 
was weak and sickly, and that 
I inherited capacities for such 
abnormal exercise of mind — 
capacities which subsequent train- 
ing might develop, but which at 
that age would have been of 
no avail, had not feebleness of 
physique, a looseness of attach- 
ment, if I may so phrase it, 
between the matter and spirit of 
which we are all composed, abnor- 
mally for the time developed 
them. As it was, as I grew up, 
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and gaifted health and strength, 
my rrrind became as closely 
prisoned ’ in my physical frame as 
that of any other person, and all 
the phenomena ceased. 

“ How, while so accurate as to 
so many points, my mind should 
have led me into killing both 
mother and son, and producing 
such orthodox lamentations by the 
latter over his wicked act of self- 
destruction, may be more difficult 
to explain. ' 

“ But from the first, all around 
me were impressed with the belief 
that the spirit possessing me must 
be that of a dead person, and from 
this probably my mind took the 
impression. Who the Lutheran 
Pastor was who had performed the 
last sad rite, I never knew — prob- 
ably some name I had heard, or 
seen in some book, in connexion 
with some death-bed scene, picked 
out of memory by the mind to 
fill a gap in what it knew. 

“ Of the son’s attempt at suicide, 
I must have heard in some of the 
mentally read letters, or have 
come across it, or mention of it, in 
the astral light, and must have 
concluded that death had followed ; 
and since, young though I was, 
I knew well how sinful suicide was 
deemed, it is not difficult to under- 


stand 'how the mind worked out 
the apparently inevitable corollary. 
Of course, in a devout house like 
ours, God, the Virgin Mary and 
Angels were sure to play a part, 
as these had been ground into my 
mind from my cradle. 

“ Of all this perception and 
deception, however, I was utterly 
unconscious. The fifth principle 
worked as it listed ; my sixth 
principle, or spiritual soul or 
consciousness, was still dormant, 
and therefore for me the seventh 
principle at that time may be said 
not to have existed.” “ 
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DOWN THE CENTURIES 


HI— ROGER BACON AND THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL 

OF EUROPE 

By J. L. DAVIDGE 


Mr. Davidge concludes his article (from page 432 of 
the August issue) indicating that Roger Bacon was the 
Teacher who enlightened the world of the thirteenth 
century, a remarkable genius who synthesized and syste- 
matized all available knowledge and made possible the 
great movements of later centuries — the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the Revolution, the Romantic Revival and 
finally The Theosophical Society . — Ed. 


Revision of The Bible 

IN many avenues Roger Bacon 
initiated work which his illustrious 
century-end successor, Francis 
Bacon, continued, notably the 
development of experimental 
science, the use of cipher, and the 
synthetic system of the Scriptum 
Principalc re-emerging in the 
Novum Organumf' No less signi- 
ficant is their common interest in 
the revision of The Bible. On the 
authority of occultists we learn that 
the Authorised Version, published 
in 1611, was edited by Francis 
Bacon, “ so that absolutely the 
same style and the same type of 
language runs through all of it.” 

Roger Bacon three centuries 
earlier urged the need for an 
improved text of The Bible. Not 
only was he an accomplished 
Grecian, as is proved by the Greek 
Grammar which he composed, 
but he had in addition a fair 
knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic 

The foot-notes are at the end of the article. 


— no mean achievement for one 
whose main interests lay in the 
domain of the natural sciences. To 
find a scholar of the thirteenth 
century urging the need for an 
improved text of The Bible and 
constant references to original 
authorities as the only sure found- 
ation of criticism is truly amazing. 
The Textus Parisiensis had fallen 
into a hopeless confusion of correct- 
ed versions, and in Bacon’s judg- 
ment it was far the lesser evil to 
use the uncorrected text than 
any of those which had been so 
uncritically amended. ” I appeal 
to you against this corruption of 
the Text,” he wrote to Pope 
Clement IV, “ for you alone can 
remedy the evil.” 

In a generous appreciation of 
Roger Bacon’s work in regard to 
the Latin text. Cardinal Gasquet 
says; “From one point of view 
the whole of Roger Bacon’s 
-encyclopaedic works may be re- 
garded as leading up to the revision 
of the Latin Bible, which he 
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considered so important. The 
necessapj^ scientific correction was 
the mail! reason compelling him 
to demand a more accurate study 
of languages and more correct 
knowledge of science. ” 

Bacon charged the majority of 
correctors with having no adequate 
knowledge of the ancient Bibles, 
of Hebrew and Greek from which 
the’ Latin version was derived, and 
of the best Latin grammarians, 
“ and in particular with the workst 
of Donatus and Priscian, the 
masters of St. Jerome.” 

Roger Bacon “ shows in his 
works that he fully realizes the 
importance of the critical ex- 
amination he advocates,” Cardinal 
Gasquet remarks, “ and he lays 
down the true principles on which 
any critical correction must pro- 
ceed. His proposal to Pope 
Clement IV was to appoint a 
commission of capable men with 
the avowed object of restoring the 
text of St. Jerome. The methods 
he suggests are the scientific 
methods employed today in the 
production of a critical text. The 
oldest manuscripts were to be 
sought for, examined, weighed and 
compared, and the evidence of the 
best and oldest codices for any 
reading was to be taken as against 
the less worthy and the more 
modern. Finally the readings, even 
where they were almost certainly 
those of St. Jerome, were to be 
controlled by the original Greek or 
Hebrew, from which this version 
of St. Jerome has been translated. 

“ What must strike any reader,, 
of Roger Bacon’s works in regard 
to the Holy Scripture is the grasp 
the learned doctor had in the 
thirteenth • century of ‘the whole 


subject of Biblical revision, and 
how true and clear were the critical 
principles he laid down so many 
centuries ago.” "" 

Bacon’s Use of Cipher 

For self-protection. Bacon con- 
cealed his secrets within a cipher. 
“ Were the mysteries of nature and 
art told plainly to the multitude, 
they would deride these mysteries, 
and, because of their ignorance, 
would use them wrongly. Wise 
and knowing men have, therefore, 
purposely obscured their writings.” 
Many years before the Opus Majus 
and the Opus Tertium, which were 
within the period 1265-8, he had 
written the De Secretis, in which 
he conceals in cipher and anagram 
the constituent ingredients of 
gunpowder. To this he was driven 
by the terror and suspicion excited 
by superior knowledge. All the 
alchemists of his time employed 
similar methods to hide their 
dangerous lore. Seven of the 
cipher methods which he mentions 
were : 

(1) Characieres et Carmina ; 

(2) Enigmatic and figurative 

words ; 

(3) Consonants only without 

vowels ; 

(4) Letters from different 

alphabets ; 

(5) Specially devised letters ; 

(6) Prearranged Geometric 

figures ; 

(7) Ars Notatoria, a system of 

abbreviations.'"” 

The method which Bacon adopted 
to conceal his gunpowder recipe is 
called in England the Argyle 
cipher. Thackeray in Esmond 
gives a capital example of it ; 
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{The King will take) medicine 
on Thursday. His Majesty is 
better than he hath been of late 
. . . Madame Maintenon continues 
well . . . {The Viscount Castle- 
wood's passports) were refused to 
him, ’twas said ; his lordship being 
sued by a jeweller for vaiselle 
plate. ’Tis a pity such news 
should get abroad {and travel to 
England) about our young nobility 
here . . . {under that lord's 

name) . . . 

The essential words are in brack- 
ets. So in his Latin text Bacon 
uses the same method, hiding the 
preparation of saltpetre “ among 
incoherent maunderings about chalk 
and cheese, philosophic eggs and 
Tagus sand,”^^ and furthermore 
constantly harping on gold in order 
to deceive the reader into believing 
that he was writing about gold 
when he was really treating on 
saltpetre. By bracketing together 
familiar alchemical phrases relat- 
ing to saltpetre, we find a connect- 
ed and rational method of refining 
the salt. Thus : 

Cap. IX 

De niodo faciendi ovum 
philosophorum 

Dico igitur tibi quod volo ordin- 
ari quae superius narravi exponere, 
et ideo volo ovum philosophorum 
et partes philosophici ovi investi- 
gare, nam hoc est initium ad alia. 
( Calcem igitur diligenter) aquis 
alkali et aliis aquis acutis ( purifica), 
et variis contritionibus cum salibus 
confrica et pluribus, assationibus 
concrema ( ut fiat terra pura penitus 
liberata ah aliis elementis), quam 
pro tibi meae longitudinis statura 
dignam duco . . . 


To lull suspicion Baton calls 
saltpetre chalk, a verhum'figurat- 
ivum. A few lines later he uses 
the verhum aenigmaticum^ speaking 
of “ the stone which is not a stone ”, 
although called so, to confirm the 
unwary in the delusion created by 
the title of the chapter that the 
philosopher’s stone is under dis- 
cussion, instead of saltpetre. The 
occult meaning of two chapters 
on the philosopher’s stone is un- 
•doubtedly the refining of saltpetre, 
and in a third chapter he has 
recourse to the ars notatoria or 
shorthand, of which he thought 
so highly, to conceal the recipe. 
Having gone so far in quoting 
Lieut.-Col. Hime, we may as well 
cite the anagram in Cap. XI, 
from which the recipe is derived, 
thus : 

Sed tamen sal is petre LURU 
VOPO VIR CAN UTRIET suiphuris, 
etc. Rearranging the letters of 
the anagram we get : 

RVIIPARTVNOUCORULVET 

and combining these letters into 
groups : 

R. VII. PART. V. NOV. COREL. V. ET. 

The sentence therefore reads : 
sed tamen salis petre recipe vii 
partes, v novelle coruli, v et sul- 
phuris, that is, “ but take 7 parts 
of saltpetre, 5 of young hazelwood 
(charcoal), and 5 of sulphur ”, and 
the recipe for the explosive is : 
Saltpetre .... 41.2 parts 

Charcoal .... 29.4 parts 

Sulphur .... 29.4 parts 


100.0 
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This mfxture will explode “ if you 
know Iflje trick ” — if you use pure 
.saltpetre’, incorporate the ingredi- 
ents thoroughly, keep the powder 
dry, and avoid subjecting it to 
undue pressure.^^ 

This cipher has been explained at 
some length to indicate how Roger 
Bacon concealed his secrets. An- 
other cipher manuscript^'* Bacon 
has illustrated with drawings, one 
of these depicting an object which 
has been identified as the Great 
Nebula in Andromeda, showing 
features invisible to the naked eye. 
Drawings of a biological character 
(spermatozoa, seminiferous tubes, 
etc.) reveal a knowledge of embryo- 
logy unsuspected in the thirteenth 
century. To undertake such obser- 
vations he must have made 
practical use t)f both the microscope 
and the reflecting telescope, instru- 
ments which according to history 
were not invented until three 
centuries later. 

Who Was “ Master Peter ” ? 

xAfter Grosseteste and other 
members of the English mathe- 
matical school, perhaps the most 
stimulating influence in the life of 
Bacon was Petrus Peregrin us, a 
remarkable man whom he met in 
Paris, and of whom very little 
would be known but for Bacon’s 
eulogies. This “ Master I’eter,” 
as Bacon calls him, has been 
identified with Peter of Maricourt, 
a native of Picardy. Without 
worldly ambition, this jnan was 
erudite in languages and sciences, 
and encouraged Bacon in experi- 
mental research. Speaking of 
him, in the Opus Tertium, Bacon 
says :• 


“ One man I know, and one 
only, who can be praised for his 
achievements in this science. Of 
discourses and battles of words 
he takes no heed ; he follows the 
works of wisdom, and in these finds 
rest. What others strive to see 
dimly and blindly, like bats in twi- 
light he gazes at in the full light of 
day, because he is a master of ex- 
periment. Through experiment he 
gains kjiowledge of natural things, 
medical, chemical, indeed of every- 
thing in the heavens or earth, lie 
is ashamed that anything should 
be known to laymen, old women, 
soldiers, ploughmen, of which he 
is ignorant. Therefore he has 
looked closely into the doings of 
those who work in metals and 
minerals of all kinds ; he knows 
everything relating to the art of 
war, the making of weapons and 
the chase : he has looked closely 
into agriculture, mensuration and 
farming work ; he has even taken 
note of the remedies, lot-casting, 
and charms used by old women 
and by wizards and magicians, 
and of the deceptions and devices 
of conjurers, so that nothing which 
deserves inquiry should escape him 
and that he may be able to expose 
the falsehoods of magicians. If 
philosophy is to be carried to its 
perfection and is to be handled 
with utility and certainty, his aid 
is indispensable. As for reward, 
he neither receives nor seeks it. 
If he frequented kings and princes, 
he would easily find those who 
would bestow on him honours and 
wealth. Or., if 'in Paris he would 
display the results of his researches, 
the’ whole world would follow 
him. But since either of these 
courses would hinder him from 
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pursuing the great experiments in 
which he delights, he puts honour 
and wealth aside, knowing well 
that his wisdom would secure him 
wealth whenever he chose. For 
the last three years he has been 
working at the production of a 
mirror that shall produce combus- 
tion at a fixed distance ; a problem 
which the Latins have neither 
solved nor attempted, though books 
have been written on the subject.”®'' 

What we know of Peter Peregrine 
is n(jt inconsistent with Bacon’s 
eulogy, lie is the author of a 
treatise on the magnet, to which 
Gilbert makes frequent reference 
in his great work on magnet- 
ism (1600), following closely the 
procedure of Peregrinus in con- 
structing globular magnets and in 
finding their poles. 

A Splendid Ego 

Actually of course Bacon was 
in the stream of the Thcosophical 
tradition, with a definite job as a 
representative of the Hierarchy ; at 
that time perhaps an Initiate, and 
possibly clairvoyant, and m posses- 
sion of occult knowledge which 
reached fruition of expression in 
later lives. His wide range of 
culture was manifest in his next 
incarnation as Christian Rosen- 
creutz, founder of the Rosicrucian 
Movement in the 14th century ; 
in his marvellous life as Francis 
Bacon, promoter again of secret 
societies — Freemasonry and Rosi- 
crucianism — a towering figure in 
the literary history qt England, 
and to those who take into account 
his cipher revelations as to 'his 
authorship, perhaps the most re- 
markable literary' genius of all 


time. Thenceforward his* hand is 
less easily traceable, bujt' as he 
recedes from obvious physical 
plane view his power increases 
through various embodiments, cul- 
minating in the present life of a 
Hungarian Prince of the Rakoezi 
line and a Master of the Wisdom 
with Europe as his parish. 

Reversing the process we might 
go back in retrospect to the fifth 
century a.d., and find in Proclus, 
the famous Ncoplatonist of Athens, 
trends which matured in Roger 
Bacon, intimations that the Greek 
reincarnated in the Englishman. 
There is a striking literary and 
philosophical parallel between the 
two characters : the same devotion 
to philosophy and great literary 
activity. Proclus’s great work was 
the elucidation of the writings of 
Plato, and he was the author of 
grammatical works, astronomical 
and mathematical writings, studies 
in astrology, hymns, and a com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles. 

The Brilliant Renaissance 

.'Vll these lives are wonderful to 
trace, but is there any more 
fascinating than Roger Bacon : a 
man of encyclopaedic learning ; of 
commanding intellect — one of the 
earliest of those “ tough-minded ” 
philosophers, questioners of Nature, 
to whose combined efforts almost 
the entire advancement of human 
learning is due ; a fiery impetuous 
spirit (not unlike Bruno), yet a 
man of true piety and nobility of 
character ; and the thinker who 
laid the foundations of the scientific 
method. 

Though at the end of his life he 
literally appeared to be ‘‘ forgotten, 
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buried,’^ as he had lamented two 
decades earlier, his life from the 
higher |5oint of view was a splendid 
triumph. His tradition survived 
as a stimulating force and kept the 
embers of scientific study alive 
until the time of the Renaissance. 
In the fourteenth century experi- 
menting in laboratories was on the 
increase, but it was done mostly 
in secret and isolation by the 
alchemists. Not until the fifteenth 
century did the ideas which Kogsr 
Bacon' expressed begin to ])roduce 
their first-fruits in the new know- 
ledge and a w'idening outlook. 
Then suddenly, as the sixteenth 
century dawned, and as the world 
recovered from the pestilences of 
the fourteenth century. Western 
Europe broke into a galaxy of 
names that outshone the utmost 
reputations of the best age of 
Greece. Nearly every nation 
contributed, for science knows no 
nationality.'" Then for five cen- 
turies afterwards Bacon w'as almost 
forgotten until, with the publica- 
tion of his work in the eighteenth 
century, his name “ gradually as- 
cended to a permanent position 
on the lofty summits which were 
the earliest to ‘ take the morning 
of European thought’."'*' 

NOTES 


In an interesting section on Francis Bacon in 
Henry Osborne Taylor’s book, Thought and 
Expression in the Sixteenth Century, will be 
found the following " p^arallels ” — as the author 
calls them — between Roger Bacon and Francis 
Bacon : 

The thirteenth century brought forth 
Francis Bacon’s nearer prototype . . . Roger 

Bacon . . . One is . . . struck . . . repeat- 
edly, with the intellectual and even temperament- 
al affinities between the two. They declaimed 
against the vicious methods of scholarship and 
science of their day ; they both set forth at length, 
and most rtpetitiously, such a* full inductive or 


expennjental method as would recti *‘v and enor- 
mously extend man's knowledge o' hi W' rld , the 
inlellectiial aims of both wt e ut litanan and 
practical Besides tli se general ties, 

curious particular resimihlanct's miv be found 
between Roger Bacon’s offcndicula and peccuta 
studit, which impeded all advance in knoVledge, 
and Francis Bacon’s Idol a (the four kinds of 
“ idols and false notions winch an' now in posses- 
sion of the human understanding anil 
beset men’s minds that truth- can hardly 
find entrance '” — {Novum C)r^anuni,\, xx\\ in ) 
These figures of denuucialion were 
brought forward by each writei many limes 
Roger Bacon is constantly setting out the pro- 
prieties and prerogatives of his sctcntia expen- 
pnentalis, even as Francis never leaves off ex- 
patiating on the unplumbed values bung in his 
inductive method And there is the curious 
analogy between the former’s elaborately ^'omph 
cated example* of tlie application of his method 
of science to the investigation of the rainbow, and 
tlie even more elaborate examples which the 
latter gives of his inductne method m the Novum 
Organuni . ’ ’ 

The writer goes on to say ” One must not lay 
too much stress on these rathei loose though 
fascinating problems ” But, if it is true that 
Francis Bacon was Roger Bacon in a previous 
life, the curious n'semblances take on a still more 
significant charaett^r And there are others, 

C. W Lead beater . The Hidden Side of 
Christian Festivals, p 309 

Bacon wrote a Oreek Orammar and a Hebrew 
(Irammar. These were published at Cambridge 
in 1902 

Roger Bacon, Commemorative Essays, ed 
A C. In t tie, 19H Cliap TV, ” Roger Bacon and 
the Latin Vulgate.” by Cardinal (iascpiet, Bresi 
dent of the frternational Commission for the 
Revision of the Vulgate, p 89. 

Op cit , pp 198-^99 Bacon’s discernment and 
courage m seeing the paramount importance of 
philology and urging it upon his contemporaries, 
are highly appraised bv Dr J II Bridges in his 
monograph Roger Bacon, 19H Dr. Bridges 
speculates ” how far European culture might have 
advanced had schools of Oriental languages, con- 
currently with those of Greek and Latin, been 
instituted and continuously maintained from the 
thirteenth century.” (p 75). "It may be that 
Bacon’s exhortations, reiterated, as we feel sure 
they would be, not in writing merely, but in con- 
versation with the young men whom he gathered 
round him, were not entirely without effect on the 
following generation. In the council convoked 
in 1312 by Clement V at Vienne, one of the 
provisions, says Fleury {Hist Fed , liv 91), was 
‘ the establishment ii\ the Roman Curia, and in 
the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca, of teachers for the three languages. 
Hebrew. Arabic, and Chaldean, two for each 
They were to be maintained in Rome by the 
Pope, in Paris by the King of France, and in the 
other cities by the prelates, Bishops, and chapters 
of the country (pp. 73-74). 
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“Few and short-lived were the attempts made 
to carry the decree of this council into effect 
Five generations were to pass before (Oxford) 
could again begin to promote the study of ‘ langu- 
ages other than l.atin ’ , and even then not m 
the comprehensive spirit which Bacon had 
advocated “ (pp. 74-75) 

U.-Col H. W L. Hirne. art “Roger 
Bacon and Gunpowder" in Di Little’s vol , 
p 322. 

cit.,p 324. 

Op cit , p 324 
^^Op. cit.,p 331 

This manuscript is in possession of Mr 
W M Voynich of Philadeljihia, and a means of 
deciphering it was discovered by Dr Romaine 
New'bold, Professor of Philosophy at Pennsylvania 


University. It created great interest at a meeting 
of doctors and scientists in Philadelphia some 
years ago. The Bookman's published 

an article on the manuscript, and to that journal 
I am indebted for this detail 

Roger Bacon, by Dr J H Bridges, 1914, 
pp. 21-23 

H. G Wells The Outline of History, 
p 175 This constellation included : Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1452-1519, Ariosto, 1474-1533 , Coper- 
nicus. 1473-1533, Erasmus, 1467-1536, Sir 
Thomas More, 1478-1535 . Tasso, 1544-1595 . 
Edmund Spen,ser, 1552-1599‘: Sir Walter Raleigh, 
1552-1618 . Kepler, 1571-1630 , Galileo Galilei, 
1564-1642; Francis Bacon, 1551-1626, Harv^ey, 
1578-1657 , Leeuwenhoek, 1632-1723 , Newton, 
1642-1727. 

Dr Bridges, p 41 


THE GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE 


Dr. Besant left her physical body at Adyar on the 20th 
September, 1933, at 4 p,m. (Indian time). 


E arly tins year we consecrated 
at Adyar a small portion of 
the estate near the sea as a Garden 
of Remembrance to the Second 
President of The Theosophical 
Society, the ground on which her 
physical body was cremated on 
September 21st, 1933. It has 

developed, thanks to Mrs. Scllon 
and to our honorary Garden 
Superintendent, Mr. Vedanta m, 
into a very beautiful place, and 
will by Convention time be full of 
flowers. It has been designed in 
the form of four rose-petals, each 
a lotus pond, round the actual 
place of the cremation. 

Curiously enough, however, the 
place on which the body was given 
back to the fire, is not exactly in the 
centre, and there ii accordingly an 
unsymmetrical appearance about 
the centre. The suggestion was 
made by Shrimati Rukmini that 
we might extend the mound on 


which the body rested, make as it 
were two mounds, thus affording 
an opportunity for the ashes of 
Bishop L.cadbealer to be side by 
side with those of his great friend. 
Incidentally, symmetry will be 
restored. But I specially appreciate 
the idea of making the Garden 
of Remem l)ra nee a little memorial 
to them both. We shall have two 
inscriptions — one, already placed, 
offering homage to Dr. Besant, the 
other offering homage to Bishop 
Leadbeatcr. I hope in a subse- 
quent issue to reproduce a photo- 
graph of the Garden of Remem- 
brance, showing the lettering of the 
marble inscriptions and the general 
lay-out of the Garden itself. On 
September 21st next we shall dedi- 
cate the Garden to Bishop Lead- 
beater as we have already dedicated 
it to Dr. Besant, and the ashes of 
each will rest side by side, as I am 
sure they both would have wished. 



VV^AT A THEOSOPrilST OUGHT 
TO KNOW ! 


Ill— A DISSERTATION ON BROTHERHOOD 


By J. W. HAMILTON-JONES 

The author establishes the doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of Man on the basis of our common origin and 
purpose on all the planes />/ our being. Some of his 
views we cannot endorse ; they are extreme, but they 
are provoking. We are provoked to answer his criticism 
of modern youth that they are more sincere, deeper search- 
ing, less hypocritical, and because of that perhaps seem- 
ingly more careless than the former generation. — Ei). 


I T is obvious to the student of 
Theosophy that the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man implies 
the acceptance of certain ideas 
which become settled convictions 
and a matter of knowledge to the 
keen observer. For example : the 
chemical constituents of human 
physical bodies are identical and, 
as some cynic has truly stated, 
they can be purchased in any town 
for the sum of five shillings : but 
that refers only to the gross 
tangible matter of the physical 
plane which lends itself to chemical 
analysis. Nevertheless, it does 
establish a basis of common origin 
and purpose in the world of dense 
matter as far as humanity is 
concerned. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
the etheric constituent of the 
pranic substance of man , is also 
identical, because we know from • 
the observation of its effects that 
it is interchangeable. This is easily 


demonstrable by a study of its 
behaviour under the infiucnce of 
hypnotic and mesmeric suggestion. 

Crowd psychology establishes 
the fact that emotional matter is 
common property ; and mental 
telepathy demonstrates satisfactori- 
ly that thought-forms are capable 
of transmission, l^eople experi- 
ence flashes of intuition from the 
Buddhic plane of matter where the 
rationalizing faculty is superfluous ; 
and Atma we know of as the great 
Unity. We see, therefore, that as 
far as the human entity is con- 
cerned, he is identical with all of 
his fellows in that the matter of 
each plane from which his bodies 
are drawn is common ; and yet no 
two men are exactly alike. 

The reason for this is in the 
evolutionary rdevelopment of the 
Individual, sometimes referred to 
as the “ age of the Ego ”, and this 
is perfectly sound Theosophical 
teaching, because it accounts for 
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the enormous divergencies! in the 
unfoldment of character in the 
various units of which the human 
race is composed. Therefore, 
hurhan brotherhood, whilst true, 
embraces men at many different 
stages of development, the diver- 
gence in some cases being so wide 
as to be almost immeasurable. 

We have seen that about 33 per 
cent of the men who evolved on 
the Moon did not reach the stage 
of Barhishad Pitris. Some of them 
were withdrawn during the fifth 
Round, many more during the 
sixth, and in the seventh Round 
the final failures were segregated. 
It would be useless for these people 
to work through the early Rounds 
on the Earth (physical) because 
it would be impossible to provide 
them with bodies suitable to their 
refinement, and consequently they 
do not appear aniongst our physical 
Earth humanity until much later, 
when they enter humanity to 
become the leaders of earth men. 
The great periods of past civiliza- 
tions have enabled many of these 
“ failures ” to make good and to 
attain to the stage necessary for 
the liberation from the thraldom of 
the flesh. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that those who succeed in 
the present day are usually lunar 
men, because true earth men are 
only half way along the evolu- 
tionary path. 

Humanity is divided into two 
main classes, the aristocrat and 
the peasant, the patrician and the 
plebeian, and this fact underlies 
those systems of government which 
were based upon the recognition 
and acceptance of this truth. ^ For 
this very reason all forms of 
government, all experiments along 


democratic lines are foredoomed 
to failure in the present Round. 

The Brotherhood of Man is said 
to imply the Fatherhood of God, 
and the student of Theosophy 

ought to examine this claim and 
form a clear idea of its implica- 
tions. The religious person who 
believes in a personal God is 
developing his emotional con- 
sciousness and refusing to use his 
mind : it is easier for him to accept 
. the ready-made ideas of someone 
else who pretends to knowledge, 

than to perform the necessary 

investigation to arrive at the truth. 
Even Thcosophists, who ought to 
know better, constantly employ 
the term “ God ” in a personal 

sense. One worthy member was 
heard to exclaim after perusing The 
Mahatma Letters : “ The Masters 
have taken away my God ” ; he 
might have added : “ and 1 know 
not where they have laid him ”. 
The Theosophical system contains 
no personal God — the idea is unten- 
able, unphilosophic, hence unsatis- 
factory. The only “ God ” is the 
Higher Self in man, the F'athci 
to be worshipped in secret. 

The vast majority of human 
beings are, at the present stage 
of their evolution, incapable of 
independent thought, and for them 
it is highly desirable to inculcate 
the value of some ethical code in 
order that the character may be 
formed. Religious systems have 
always been regarded as a means 
of filling this requirement, and 
when such religions were taught by 
, noble and altruistic philosophers 
who knew what they were doing, 
humanity derived great benefit 
from their instruction. Unfortun- 
ately for' humanity, the title of 
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instructof has been usurped by a 
body of* .unscrupulous people who, 
having invented a personal Deity, 
became the self-styled mediators 
between that Deity and their 
followers. 

Members of The Theosophical 
Society are supposed to be capable 
of independent thought ; they have 
entered a Society which is not deem- 
ed to be of much importance by the 
man of the world, and by accept- 
ing the Diploma of The Society 
they have at least shown some 
independence of spirit and a dis- 
regard for the opinions of the World. 
We, who accept the doctrine of 
Karma and Reincarnation, and, it 
is to be hoped, regulate our mode 
of conduct upon such teaching, 
must appreciate the fact that in 
such a system there is no place 
lor an arbitrary God. Here are 
a few extracts from The Mahatma 
Letters which bear upon the 
matter ; 

“ The idea of God is not 
an innate but an acquired 
notion ”. (p. 52.) 

“ The God of the Theolo- 
gians is simply an imaginary 
power ... a power which 
has never yet manifested itself. 
Our chief aim is to deliver 
humanity of this nightmare, 
to teach man virtue for its 
own sake, and to walk in life 
relying on himself ”. (p. 53.) 

“To regard God as an intel- 
ligent spirit, and accept at the 
same time his absolute im- 
materiality, is to conceive of a 
nonentity, a blank void ; to 
regard God as a Being, an 
Ego, and to place his intel- 
ligence under a bushel for 
some mysterious reason is the 


iT^st consummate nonsense 
(p. 138.) 

Words could not he plainer — 
there is no room in the Theo- 
sophical teaching for any anthro- 
pomorphic Deity. 

The common usage of matter 
on all of the various planes of 
manifestation implies a homo- 
geneity of matter, which is spoken 
of as Prakriti. The fundamental 
identity of all souls with the 
oversoul mentioned in The Secret 
Doctrine is spirit (Purusha). The 
relationship between Prakriti and 
Purusha is inseparable. A pendu- 
lum swings between these two states 
of spirit and matter which is the 
accumulated essence of experience. 
Purusha and Prakriti are the two 
opposite poles of which it is said : 
Matter is concentrated Spirit, 
Spirit is dissociated Matter — a 
mystery truly, which we can never 
fathom with the finite mind. 
During the periods of manifesta- 
tion matter is in the process of 
becoming spirit, and spirit is 
resolving itself into matter. When 
the balancing point is reached, 
Purusha and Prakriti become one, 
Pralaya supervenes and the One 
Life — the intra-cosmic beat — holds 
sway. “ The Eternal Parent ” slum- 
bers for seven eternities. Yet who 
shall say that the duration of the 
period of introspection is any less 
“ active ” than that of manifesta- 
tion ? What goes on in the higher 
reaches of consciousness when the 
Universe is “immersed in Para- 
nishpanna ” and “ the Great Wheel 
is Anupadaka ” ? ‘ The Theosophist 
should muse upon these subjects 
and ask himself : Where is there 

* In the " Stanzas of Dzyan.” See The Secret 
Doctrine, I, 56. — Ed. 
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any use in such a Universe for 
that puny loving and jealous 
Father whom the non-thinking 
masses call God ? 

“ The ever unknowable, the 
incognizable Karana alone, 
the . Causeless Cause of all 
cause, should have its shrine 
and altar on the holy and ever 
untrodden ground of our heart 
— invisible, intangible, un- 
mcntioned, save through the 
“ still small voice ” of our 
spiritual consciousness. Those 
who worship before it, ought 
tc> do so in the silence of the 
sanctified solitude of their 
Souls ; making their Spirit the 
sole mediator between them 
and the Universal Spirit, their 
good actions the only priests, 
and their sinful intentions the 
only visible and objective 
sacrificial victims to the Pre- 
settce.” * 

There are very few people in the 
world who are capable of taking 
such an abstract view of life and 
its purpose, those who try are 
accused of callousness and indiffer- 
ence. The concrete mind holds 
us in a vice and we wallow in an 
ocean of forms. It is this concrete 
mind which is the creator of illusion 
and the gaoler who holds us 
imprisoned in the world of things, 
and it is through the conquest of 
mind that man w’ill obtain his 
liberation. The modern generation 
is more thoughtless and careless 
than its immediate predecessor. 
The youth of to-day knows no- 
thing about “ God ” and cares less. 
Motion — sensation — thrill — s peed 
are the keywords which govern 
our modern age, due to the minor 

, ^ The Secret Doctrine, I,. 301. 


cycle of Gemini through which we 
are passing. The mind i9 applied 
to mechanics and invention to 
satisfy the craze for something 
new. People to-day shirk reponsi- 
bility; they want to be carefree 
and indulgent. In casting about 
for a word to express the modern 
attitude, the Greek term “ Pledon- 
ism ” seems most fitting — “ the 
doctrine that pleasure is the sole 
and chief good in life and that 
•moral duty is fulfilled in the 
gratification of pleasure-seeking 
instincts and dispositions ”. It is 
a transitional period during which 
the older souls of humanity 
must endeavour to maintain their 
poise. 

The Theosophist well knows the 
value of sustained thought along 
the lines of idealism. People who 
are capable of independent thought 
and sustained contemplation should 
endeavour to throw the catalytic 
agents of the abstract virtues of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty into 
the thought-stream of modernity 
in order to refine, elevate and 
ameliorate it. But this work has 
to be undertaken in a spirit of 
disregard for effects and an utter 
indifference to personalities. We 
know the power of thought and we 
should recognize our responsibility 
in its use. Most of us attained 
self-consciousness on the Moon, 
and it is salutary sometimes to 
recognize that we are amongst 
those who failed to merit prefer- 
ment before its pralaya super- 
vened. . 

When we recognize our duty to 
the younger humanity of the Earth, 
we must act or take the very 
serious karmic consequences of 
our disregard. ^ ^ '* 



THt; COUNT DE SAJNT GERMAIN 
AND THE CATHOLICON 

By A. I. HAMERSTER 


T he other day — when studying 
the different livc^ of the 
Count de Saint Germain, as re- 
vealed to us by Annie Besant and 
C. W. Leadbeater, looking for 
similarities of character, inclinatiort 
or occupation to prove the theory 
of reincarnation and the correctness 
of Annie Besant’s and C. W. Lead- 
beater’s visions — I was struck by 
one especially of several examples 
of a seeming continuity of the 
same individuality with the same 
intellectual pursuits, studies and 
hobbies. It was the fact that Roger 
Bacon (1214-1292) and Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) — though separ- 
ated by more than three centuries 
of time as well as by three births 
as Christian Rosencreutz, John 
Hunyadi and Robert the Monk — 
had both been very much occupied 
with the construction of so-called 
“ cyphers ” and “ anagrams ” for 
the purpose of hiding in their pub- 
lished writings certain secrets, 
which it was dangerous to reveal 
promiscuously. 

Take for example the collected 
essays, edited by A. G. Little and 
published at Oxford in 1914, on 
the occasion of the seventh centen- 
ary of Roger Bacon’s birth, and 
on p. 322 you will find an enumera- 
tion of seven of his cyphers : (1) 
Characteres el carmina ; (2) Enig- 
matic and figurative words ; (3) 
Consonants only, without vowels ; 


(4) Letters from different alpha- 
bets ; (5) Specially devised letters ; 

(6) Prearranged geometric figures ; 

(7) Ars notaforia, a system of 
abbreviations. 

Now take any book on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare question, for 
example Phinnej^ Baxter’s The 
Greatest of Literary Problems 
(1915), or better still, let Francis 
Bacon speak for himself, as in 
The Advancement of Learning: 
“ F'or cyphers, they are commonly 
in letters, or alphabets, but may 
be in words. The kinds of cyphers 
(beside the simple cyphers with 
changes, and intermixtures of nulls, 
and nonsignificants) are many, ac- 
cording to the nature or rule of 
the infolding : wheel -cyphers, key- 
cyphers, doubles, etc. But the 
virtues of them, whereby they arc 
to be preferred, are three ; that 
they be not laborious to write and 
read ; that they be impossible to 
decypher ; and in some cases, that 
they be without suspicion. The 
highest degree whereof is to write 
omnia per omnia, which is un- 
doubtedly possible, with a propo." 
tion quintuple at most, of the 
writing infolding to the writing 
infolded, and no other restraint 
whatever.” 

The latter cypher, of a perfection 
of “ the highest degree ”, with 
which it is possible to transmit 
secretly “ all in all ”, is the famous 
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bi-literal cypher, on the pri^iciple 
of which for example the present 
Morse telegraphic code is also 
founded. It consists essentially of 
two * distinct sets of signs, two 
“ different alphabets ”, or two series 
of “ specially devised letters We 
do not know much more of Roger 
Racon’s cyphers than their names, 
but his fourth and fifth cyphers 
sound suspiciously like b'rancis 
Bacon’s bi-literal cypher, or like a 
first approach to it, while Roger 
Bacon’s sixth cypher might be 
something like b'rancis Bacon’s 
wheel-cypher. Altogether this looks 
very much, 1 think, like the ego 
having returned to the same 
pursuit or hobby of a former 
life, and bringing it to a high 
grade of perfection, not reached 
before. 

Of anagrams Roger Bacon had 
also constructed several, one con- 
taining his formula for the com- 
position of gunpowder, another 
even unto this time not y^et deci- 
phered. This brings us to Francis 
Bacon’s great anagram, found in 
Shakespeare’s Love's Labour's Losi 
(Act V, Scene 1), and consisting 
of the longest of Latin words, hoiw- 
rificabiliiiidinitaiihus. By tho.se 
who believe in Bacon’s author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s works, the 
letters of this long word are trans- 
posed in such a way that they yield 
the sentence, hi ludi orbi tuiti 
F. Baconis nati, meaning “ these 
works dedicated to the world are 
Francis Bacon’s offspring.” The 
first time the long Latin word 
had been printed was about 1455 
in a famous lexicon by Joannes de 
Janua, called shortly the Caihbli- 
cofi, from w'hich Bacon is sure to 
have adopted it for his own purpose 


(Cf. Sir Edwin Burning Law'rence. 
Bacon Is Shakespeare. . London 
1910, p. 84). We can easily, 
imagine Francis Bacon, the scholar 
and lover of old books, poring over 
this famous volume, fingering its 
pages with loving care, and extract- 
ing from it whatever curious lore 
it might yield for the one great 
undertaking of his life, the In- 
stauraiio Magna of learning and 
knowledge. 

Now the curious thing is that 
this same lexicon forms the subject 
ol a letter of the Count de Saint 
Germain. It is as if the ego in this 
instance also returns to an old love 
of at least two centuries old. The 
letter is dated from the Hague 22 
November, 1735, and addre.ssed to 
Sir Hans Sloane (1560-1753), who 
in 1727 had succeeded Sir Isaac 
Newton as President of the Royal 
Society. Sir Hans Sloane was also 
the happy owner iT a collection 
of curiosities w'hich he bec)ueathed 
to the British nation for ;(j20,000, 
“ which was a good deal less than 
the value of the collection.” It is 
from this nucleus that in the course 
of time grew' the British Museum 
as it is now'. The original of the 
Count’s letter is still preserved 
there, while a facsimile of it was 
published in 1. Cooper-Oakley’s 
book, The Comte de St. Germain. 
In this letter the Count tells Sir 
Hans Sloane that he has a beauti- 
ful copy of the Caiholicon, of which 
he describes minutely the singular 
features, thereby revealing his ex- 
tensive kpowledge and great love 
of old books. The letter is in 
French and has, as far as I know, 
not yet been translated into English. 

I therefore submit such a trans- 
lation here with some explanatory 
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notes for those who love such 
curious*' things : 

Sir, 

Having known for a long time 
your love for rare books, and the 
trouble you take to enrich your 
splendid and extensive library, 
• I have thought to do you a 
.service by speaking to you of one 
of the most rare and singular 
books known. It is a copy of 
the second of all the publications 
in the world, made with movable 
type. The first j)ublication, as 
you undoubtedly know, is a 
Latin liihle, o( which Tri- 
themius' speaks under (the 
heading of) the year 1450 of 
his Annales Hirsanglenses, and 
after him Chevillier, Maittaire 
and many others.''^ The second 
publication, which is that under 
discussion, and which I can pro- 
cure for you, is a Caiholicon 
of Joannes de janua,’ unknown 
to the librarians, except pnlj- thy 
b'athers (juctif and Echard,' 
who speak of it as follows in 
their Scriptures Ordinis Praedi- 
catorum Recensiti, v(4. I, p. 462, 
which you may verify yourself : 
‘‘ Altera (the first Avas an edition 
in wood block print of the same 
book, which xvas really the first 
work of Gutenberg, Fust and 
Schoffer,’' and which was follow- 
ed by the Latin Bible of 1450 in 
movable type) altera' ex Arte 
Typographica turn perfeetd, ta- 
men absque Niimeris, Signaturis, 
Reclamationibus, Anjto, Loco; 
Nomine Typothetae ; absqfie 
Lifteris etia initialibus, que 
omnes additae et pictae : 

quam Moguntiae prodiisse con- 

, m • 

* Tlie foot-notes are at the end of the article. 


jiciunt. Extat ejus{ce) Exein- 
plaar Partsiis, in Genovesird 
{Bibliotliecd , in) fol{io) max{imo) 
Charid Regia." “ 

The copy I have is much like 
this one, and there is no doubt 
at all that it is from Mainz ’’ and 
from the letterpress of the first 
three printers of this Bible and in 
the world, for the paper on which 
it is printed bears the same 
marks as that on which Schbfifer 
alone printed his Decretum 
Gratiani in 1472.*' The type is 
much the same in form but a 
little smaller than that of the 
Latin Bible of 1462, and the 
pages are very much longer 
and much broader, each column ” 
having 65 lines, whereas those 
of The Bible have only 48. 
That this Caiholicon is older 
than this Bible is proved by the 
fact that there is absolutely not 
more than one single punctua- 
tion mark, namely the round 
dot, even where the author dis- 
tinguishes between the punctua- 
tion marks as comma or dot with 
comma above it, colon or dot 
without comma, and period or dot 
with comma beneath it. On the 
other hand, in The Bible oi 1462, 
one meets everywhere with the 
dot, the double dots, the dot 
interrogative, etc. It is therefore 
clear that this edition is older 
by several years,^" and undoubt- 
edly printed before the law'-suit 
between these three printers, 
tried in 1455,“ and before they 
put dates to their publications, 
which practice Fust and SchofTer, 
after they had separated from 
Gutenberg, only began in 1457 
in their Latin Psalter, the oldest 
of all dated publications.^ So 
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far as to the history of this 
publication. 

As to the copy I have, it is 
perfectly well preserved, and 
bound in wood, covered with 
pigskin, studded with fleurs-de- 
lys, each cornered by four 
rosettes and enclosed in lozenges 
formed by triple lines crossing 
each other obliquely over the 
whole length of the volume, and 
these again enclosed in a frame 
or border of dragons, divided by 
a long band running zig-zag. 
And on this cover there formerly 
wore [brass] corners and orna- 
ments, the marks of which are 
still clearly distinguishable. It 
is furthermore somewhat worn 
on the edge, and it has been 
washed and ruled, not only as 
usual around each page, but 
extraordinarily also beneath each 
line ; and not only the capital 
letters, which commence each 
of the treatises and chapters, 
arc embellished with flowers 
and leaves painted in vermilion 
and azure, but also those which 
commence each article of this 
Dictionary ~'a\\A these amount 
to an infinite number- have the 
same erdours alternately from 
the beginning till the end. There 
are two tomes in folio, forming 
together one volume of an 
extraordinary height and thick- 
ness. There is nothing scrib- 
bled in it, as is the case in most 
old books, which thereby are 
much disfigured. 

Such, Sir, is the book of which 
1 have thought 'it an honour to 
write to you, and with which 1 
would not have thought of im- 
portuning you, if it had not 
been such an extraordinary case. 


very rare § and entirely^ worthy 
to occupy a place in adibrary 
as famous and well kfiown as 
yours. In order that you may 
have it examined here by a 
trusted person, I take the liberty 
to subjoin my address, after 
having assured you humbly of 
the respect with which I am. 

Sir, 

Your very humble and very 
obedient Servitor 
P. M. OK Saint Germain 

at the widow Vincent’s, on the 
Nieuwe Haven, in the Tuin-Laan. 

At the Hague, this 22nd 
of November 1735. 

^ It ih not to be found any w lien' else hut al tin* 
Ste. Geneviifv'c in bans 

It ought not to be difficult, with 
this minute description as a guide, to 
find out if perhaps one of the copies 
of the Catholicon in the British 
Museum is the one offered by the 
Count to Sir II. ins Sloane. An en- 
C]uiry I made by letter to that effect, 
addressed to the administration of 
the British Museum, solicited the 
answer that “ there is no evidence 
that any of the copies at any time 
belonged to Sir Hans Sloane ; 
none of them are now in an old 
binding.” Neither is there a “ trace 
of any further correspondence in 
the matter between Sloane and the 
Comte de Saint Germain.” (12 
October 1930.) But I am not quite 
satisfied. Could and would one 
of our English brethren perhaps 
copapare the three Catholicons of 
the British Museum, as also those 
in the Cambridge Library and the 
Spencer Collection, with the des- 
cription given by the Count, for 
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example *the initial capitals, the 
number •pf lines per column, the 
restriction* of punctuation marks to 
one only, and so on ? And might 
it not be possible that in another 
one some trace be also found of 
its having at one time been in the 
possession of and used by Francis 
Bjicon ? Imagine what a contribu- 
tion that would be to the Bacon- 
Shalvcspeare problem. I shall be 
all too glad, at any rate, to receive 
more definite information, whether 
yea or nay. 

There is, be.sides, a greater issue 
involved in the tracing of the 
Count’s old edition than simply the 
gratification of an antiquarian’s 
curiosity. If found, it would prove 
in a definite instance the veracity of 
the Count’s generally extraordinary 
statements in his letters, often 
described as mere humbug, because 
in one point or other they often go 
outside the commonly accepted 
way of things. In the present 
case it is not otherwise, for it does 
not seem to he generally accepted 
that the Caiholicon mentioned by 
'rrithemius {Ann. Hirsaiifr. II, 
*421) as having been printed from 
wooden blocks by Gutenberg and 
Fust, is that of Joannes de Janua, 
“ but was perhaps a small glossary 
now lost.” {Rnc. Brit., 1 Ith ed., 
XII, 740c.) The truth or falsity 
of this statement might also be 
verified by one of our French 
brethren, through an examination 
of the copies of the Catholicon in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
especially of that in the lijjrary of 
the Ste. Genevieve, which is, 
particularly mentioned by the 
Count as being of the same type 
as his own copy. Who will help 
to cleat this up ? 


I arn sorry that I must end on a 
note less hopeful, perhaps even a 
little disappointing. In the Latin 
(juotation from the Scriptures 
Ordinis, etc., in the Count’s letter, 
a curious slip has crept in. Insteacl 
of the Latin word exempliim we find 
the good Dutch word exemplaar. 
And it is because of this extra- 
ordinary lapse from Latin into 
Dutch, that I conjecture that 
the letter, including the so-called 
signature, is not in the hand- 
writing of the Count himself, but 
copied by a Dutch clerk. 

NOTES 

• JoliannPs Tnlhemuis (H6:? J516), lirnefUrtinr 
monk and historian 

' AndrtJ Chevillier (lf;>36*l700), Librarian of the 
Sorbonne Midiel Maittaire (168'S 1717), French 
bibliographer. 

‘ The full title of this great lexicon is Snttiwn 
quae vocatur catholicon It dales from 128h and 
treats of accent, etymology, syntax and prosody 
It IS the work of (yiovanni llalbi from Genoa 

‘‘Jacques (JucHif (161S-1(>9S) and Jacques 
Kchard (164-1 1724), were both Dominican monks 
Of the Scrtfyturcs Onitnis, etc., Qu»5tif has writ 
ten about 700 or 800 articles After his death 
the work was conchulcd by Kchard 

Johann Gutenberg (LFl8 1408), one of the first 
unentors of printing in Europe, collaborated for 
a time wntb Johann Fust (1466) later called I'ausl, 
who IS by some, though falsely, held to ])e the’ 
original of the Faust legend, of wluch Marlowe*, 
another literary ma.sk of Frances Baton, gave the 
first dramatization Peter Schoffer (1425-1502) 
was Fust's son-m law and partner, or perhaps 
better his famulus, as Wagner was of Faust 

“ In the rpiotation given by the ('ount, and 
which I verified from tlie l)ook itself, the wool 
between square brackets is missing, whereas 
those between round brackets aie not in the 
original work Instead of Gvnovestana the 
Count’s letter reads Genovesira . 

’’ The place where (iutenberg Fust Schofler lived 
and had their printing press 

^ Gratianus was an Italian monk, wdio in 1148 
wrote a tract on ecclesiastical law, entitled Con- 
cordantia Discordantium Canoniim , soon 
everywhere known as Deenturn Gratiani This 
now forms the first pant of the Corpu.s Juris 
Canonici . 

^ There are two on every page. 

In* the British Museum there seem to be 
three copies, and in the Bibhothfeque Nationale 
in Pans two, and in the Cambridge University 

(Concluded on pa^e 608) 



THE SINGING SPIRIT" 

A SHELLEY STUDY 

Read the stanza quoted at the end of Mr. Jeffrey 
Williams ' article and say whether the height of attain- 
ment which Shelley depicts is not comparable to a definite 
and critical stage on the higher reaches of the Path. The 
experience is depicted in other masterpieces, including 
The Voice of ihe Silence and The Light of Asia : 

By D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


D r, a. C. BRADLEY, in his 
Oxford Lectures <m Poetry 
writes of Keats as having in him 
“ the poetic temper of his time, 
the ever-present sense of an in- 
finite,” and that as an ideal perfec- 
tion. He also mentions another 
tendency, the “ Shakespearian 
strain,” which enabled Keats to 
accept anything outside himself 
exactly as it presented itself, to 
identify himself with it, and to 
enter into its life and being -the 
impulse that speaks in the remark ; 
‘‘If a sparrenv come before my 
window, I take part in its existence 
and pick about on the gravel.” 

Both these tendencies are clearly 
marked in the poetry and prose 
writings of Blake, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Wordswa>rth. Blake, 
at times in his own special way, 
might seem Ycdantic in his insist- 
ence upon the unreal and shadowy 
nature of earthly existence, and yet 
he declares that “ everything that 
is, is holy ”, and his 

Tiger, tiger burning bright 
In the forest of the night, 

has nothing transcendent ally ab- 
stract and immaterial about it. 


In regard to Shelley, a few 
significant extracts from a beauti- 
ful chapter on the poet by H. N. 
Brailsford’ might usefully indicate 
his transcendentalism : 

‘‘ The third of Shelley’s visions 
of perfection is the climax of 
Hellas. One feels in attempting 
to make about Hellas any state- 
ment in bald prose, the same sense 
of baffled incompetence that a 
modest mind experiences in at- 
tempting to describe music. One 
reads what the critics have w’ritten 
about Beethoven’s ‘ Heroic Sym- 
phony ’, to close the page wonder- 
ing that men with ears should have 
dared to write it. The insistent 
rhythm beats in your blood, the 
absorbing melodies obsess your 
brain, and you turn away realizing 
that emotion, when it can find a 
channel of sense, has a power 
which defies the analytical under- 
standing. Hellas, in a sense, is 
absolute poetry, as the ‘ Eroica ’ 
is absolute music . . . 

“ And yet Shelley meant some- 
ithing as certainly as Beethoven 

^ Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle, Home 
University I^ibrary, London. 
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did. No\Vhere is his genius so 
realistic,* .so closely in touch with 
contemporary fact, yet nowhere 
does he soar so easily into his own 
ideal world ... As he steeped 
himself in Plato, a world of ideal 
forms Qpened before him in a 
timeless heaven as real as history, 
as actual as the newspapers. 
Hellas is the vision of *a mind 
which touches fact through sense, 
but makes of sense the gate and 
avenue into an immortal world of . 
thought. Past, present and future 
are fused in one glowing symphony 
. . . For Shelley, this denial 

of time had become a conscious 
doctrine. Jierkeley and Plato had 
become for him in his later years 
influences as intimate as Godwin. 
Again and again in his later 
poems, he turns from the cruelties 
and disappointments of the world, 
from death, decay and failure, no 
longer with revolt and anger, but 
with a serene contempt. Thought 
is the' only reality ; time with its 
appearance of mortality is the 
dream and the illusion. Says 
Ahasuerus in Hellas : 

The future and the past are idle 
shadows 

Of thought’s eternal flight.” 

How was it possible for Shelley 
so to turn from the “ cruelties and 
disappointments of the world ” ? 
Did he not make a character in 
Julian and Maddalo say ; 

Me, who am as a nerve o’er which do 
creep 

The else-unfelt oppression of this earth. 

Shelley himself is described in 
these two lines. He himself was, 
such a “ nerve.” 

Two lyric stanzas in Prometheus 
Unbound present this problem in 
another way. The chorus sings ; 


Once the hungry hours were hounds 

Which chased the day like a bleeding 
deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with 
many wounds 

Through the nightly dells of the 
desert year. 

Hut now, oh weave the mystic 
measure 

Of music, and dance and shapes of 
light ; 

Let the Hours and the Spit its of 
might and pleasure 

Like the clouds and sunbeams, unite. 

At the end of the song of the 
“ Chorus of Spirits ” is another 
instance ; 

Years after years 

Throiif^'li blood and tears 
And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, 
and feais, 

We waded and Hew 

And the islets were few 
Wheie the bud-blighted flowers of 
happiness grew. 

Oui lect now, every palm. 

Are Scindalled with’calm. 

And the dew of our wings js a ram of 
balm. 

And beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 
WTich makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

Again, one recalls those words 
of the Fury that “ are like a cloud 
of winged snakes ” in the First Act 
of Prometheus Unbound : 

The loftiest fear 

All that they would disdain to think 
were true : 

Hypocrisy and custom make their 
minds 

1 he fanes of many a worship, now 
outworn. 

They dare not devise good for man’s 
estate, 

And yet they know not that they do 
not dare. " 

TJie good want power, but to weep 
barren tears. 

The powerful goodness want ; worse 
need for them. 
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The wise want love ; and those who 
love want wisdom : 

And all best things are thus confused 
to ill. 

Many are strong and rich and would 
be just, 

But live among their suffering fellow- 
men 

As if’ none felt. . . . 

Yet in the very beginning of the 
Fourth Act the joyous Spirits sing 
with a seemingly insouciant and 
abandoned air : 

Spectres we 

Of tlie dead Houis be, 

W'c bear Time to his tomb in eternity. 

Later, in much the same strain, 
the Semi chorus 1 and 2 : 

1 

Ceaseless and rapid, and fierce, and 
free, 

With the Spirits which build a new 
earth and sea, 

And a heaven where yet a heaven 
could never be. 


Solemn, and slow, and serene, and 
bright. 

Leading the Day, and outspeeding 
the Night, 

With the powers of a world of perfect 
light. 

1 

We whirl, singing loud, round the 
gathering sphere. 

Till the trees, and the beasts, and the 
clouds appear, 

From its chaos made cairn by love, 
not fear. 

2 

We encircle the ocean and mountains 
of earth, 

And the happy forms of its death and 
birth, 

Change to the music of our sweet 
mirth. 

Under the spell of the incom- 
parable music of the Fourth Act 


of Prometheus Unbound, or the 
concluding choruses in Hellas, we 
are carried away and tend to ignore 
the dimensional difference in the 
level of the singing and feeling. 
When one pauses to think of the 
great transition in feeling towards 
the evils and cruelties that to 
Shelley ^re so excruciatingly acute, 
one feels that perhaps there might 
be something in Matthew Arnold’s 
incautious gibe that he was “ a 
• beautiful and ineffectual angel 
beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain.” How one wishes 
at once to join in the retort that 
to be beautiful and luminous is 
not to be futile or ineffectual. One 
must admit, however, the difficulty 
and the problem that Shelley poses 
for the readers of his later poems. 

H. N. Brailsford, an avowed 
agnostic, brings a marvellously 
clear intuition to the study of 
Shelley as a previously quoted 
extract has shown. On this remark 
concerning the “ ineffectual angel ” 
Brailsford says : 

“ The world into which the angel 
fell, wide-eyed, indignant and sur- 
prised, was not a void. It was a 
nightmare composed of all the 
things which to common mortals 
are usual, normal, inevitable — 
oppressions and wars, follies and 
crimes, kings and priests, hangmen 
and inquisitors, poverty and luxury. 
If he beat his wings in the cage 
of horrdrs, it was with the rage and 
terror of a bird which belongs to 
the free air. Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold held, was not quite sane. 
.Sanity is a capacity for becoming 
accustomed to the monstrous. Not 
time nor grey hairs could bring 
that sanity to Shelley’s clear-sighted 
madness ... 
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“ Shellfty had not dropped from 
the cloti<(^s nor voyaged from the 
back-woods, but he seems always 
to be discovering civilization with 
a fresh wonder and an insatiable 
indignation.” * 

One might perhaps be allowed 
to digress at this point to mention 
Beethoven, as in one respect some- 
what similar to Shelley. Beethoven 
and Shelley, one guesses, felt in 
their inner natures an unquenchable 
desire for “ the fire for which all. 
thirst,” if one may judge from their 
works. Beethoven, like Shelley, 
found this world a cage, but had 
a fundamental incapacity to make 
terms with it. In that respect he 
differed from Shelley, who observed 
the world, including men and 
affairs, very closely indeed. Bee- 
thoven’s real life was an inner life, 
and, as often has been said, a life 
richer and more profound than any 
other artist has expressed. He 
lived in a world whose values were 
not his, and the contrast made him 
sometimes angry and bewildered.* 
But the great, titanic task Beetho- 
ven came to do was never shirked. 
It has been said of Beethoven that 
“ in him humanity reached a peak, 
prophetic of the future development 
of the race. To climb so high the 
soul must pass through great suffer- 
ing and be brought to the verge 
of despair. Only an unflinching 
courage and indomitable will can 
enable a man to pay the price 
demanded . . . Beethoven’s last 
word, again and again, is action, 
not contemplation. Life is to be 
lived with the knowlc(^gc woq. 
And so from the heights of suffering 
and strength that he reached he 

’ Shelicy, Godwin and Their Circle, Home 
University Library, London. 
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calls mankind, not to still contem- 
plation of the mysteries, but to 
abundant life in their felt pre- 
sence.” ® 

Shelley’s last word is also action, 
and action in the rebuilding of an 
ideal Athens : 

If Greece must be 

A wreck, yet shall its fragments re- 
assemble, 

And build themselves again impreg- 
nably 

In a diviner clime, 

To Arnphiomc music, on some cape 
sublime, 

Which frowns above the idle foam 
of time. 

Shelley is confident that : 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far. 

But he docs not seem quite sure 
that he wishes to see the reflection 
of that Eternal Hellas cast down 
into this world of strangling and 
torturing fact. For a moment he 
sees : 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The splendour of its prime. 

But a glance is enough. Shelley 
turns away and concludes his Hellas 
with a cry of agony and pain : 

Oh cease ! must hate and death 
return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 

Cease I dram not to the dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past 

Oh might it die or rest at last ! 

It is clear that Shelley at times 
“ outsoared the shadow of our 
night ” as surely as did Adonais. 
It is equally clear that if ever poet 
passionately loved his kind and all 
that lives ‘and moves, Shelley 
always did. These two threads 

’ Times Literary Supplement, 18th February, 
1926, 
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run like quicksilver through his 
being. The one is heard in such 
lines as : 

The One remains, the many change 
and pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly ; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

That strain is often called the 
platonic in Shelley. No doubt 
Shelley was deeply influenced by 
Plato, but he had also a source of 
inspiration of his own. He himself 
kmu\ In his own being he 
achieved and 'attained heights that 
are gained only by great suffering 
and great endurance. A man who 
had not endured greatly and suf- 
fered greatly could not have written 
Prometheus Unbound, to name only 
one of his great poems. A man 
who had not sufl’ered supremely 
and found the very heart of 
all agony and, also, of peace, in 
himself and in the world, could 
not have sung his enchanting me- 
lodious lyrics. The lyric songs 
at the end of Prometheus Un- 
bound and Hellas have in them 
a pure joy and peace that belong 
to the eternal, beyond all that is 
separate and temporary. Thought, 
eternal Thought, is the cradle and 
the grave of all things. It is we 
who keep with phantoms an 
unproiitable strife in this dream of 
life. Thought, Beauty, Liberty, 
Love, are realities, joyous realities, 
and the music they inspire cannot 
be expressed in perishable words. 

Attainment is the story of 
Shelley’s Prometheus. Man, the 
king over himself, universal, free, 
just, gentle, wise, but “ man pas- 
sionless ” describes the supreme 


spiritual achievement. That story 
told, what more can be said ? 
Only in the ethereal music of the 
lyrics can anything of “ that deep 
abyss of wonder and bliss ” be 
conveyed ; and the first thing in 
Act IV is the gay song of the gay 
spirits at the burial of Time — 
“ borne to his tomb in eternity.” , 
The new world is pure joy, 
timeless, and a “ world of perfect 
light.” It is a world in which 
•music alone builds, in which music 
is law, is order, is freedom, is life : 

And our singing shall build 

In the void’s loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to 
wield ; 

We will take our plan 

From the new world of man. 

And our work shall be called 
Promethean. 

In that great Promethean mystic 
achievement the very earth rejoices 
as in the song by “ The Larth ” ; 

The joy, the triumph, the delight, the 
madness ! 

The boundless, oversowing, bursting 
gladness 

the animation of delight 

Whicli wraps me, like an atmosphere 
of light 

And bears me as a cloud is borne by 
its own wind. 

Something of the real, hidden 
meaning of the titanic attainment 
is given in the stanzas that close 
Prometheus Unbound, and especi- 
ally perhaps in the following : 

Love, from its awful throne of patient 
power 

In the wise heart, from the last giddy 
hour 

j Of dread endurance, from the slippery, 
steep 

And narrow verge of crag-like agony, 
springs, 

And folds over the world its healing 
wings. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN ART 

« 

By C. JINARXJADASA 

{All Address broadcast in the principal cities of Australia and Nexc Zealand) 


I NDIA is a very old land with 
a very old civilization. It 
has produced one worlcf religion, 
Buddhism, and two other religions, 
Hinduism and Jainism, which are 
restricted to India. Its philo-* 
Sophies, dealing with the problem 
of God and man and nature, are 
many. All these past religions 
and philosophies affect Indian art 
in the past and to-day. 

Now, the chief characteristic of 
the Indian temperament, moulded 
as it is by religion and philosophy, 
is its instinct to search for prin- 
ciples. To proceed from a principle, 
or a general law, to its application 
to action is the Hindu method — 
the reverse of the British tempera- 
ment, which takes things as they_ 
are, and “ muddles through ”, and 
after achieving success, at last is 
surprised to discover that there 
was a principle all the time. The 
Hindu mind always seeks the idea 
first. “ From above downwards ” 
may well describe Hindu technique 
in everything. 

This is particularly true in all 
forms rif Indian art. The artist 
seeks above all things to express 
the idea. Everything, even the 
form, is subordinated to the idea. 
Let me illustrate. In painting, no 
Indian painter ever uses.a model. 
Suppose he plans to carve a buU 
in granite ; every one of the tens 
of thousands of temples of Shiva 


has an image of his bull, and these 
granite bulls, small and large, arc 
everywhere. He does not get a 
bull and model from nature. He 
has observed thousands of bulls — 
cattle are in ev'ery village and 
home ; from these memories he 
creates in his mind the idea of the 
bull. Then he sets to work to 
carv'e it. His object is not to make 
a bull which is true to nature in all 
details ; he plans to make the idea 
permeate the matter. If, in creating, 
his proportions are not accurate, he 
does not consider that a defect ; 
he is creating not the image of any 
living bull, but the idea which 
materializes or clothes itself as a 
bull. The bull’s passivity, his 
dignity and aloofness, his sense of 
being the vehicle of the God Shiva 
— these are what the artist intends 
to reveal. This emphasis on idea 
as above form is the hallmark of 
true Hindu art. 

Then further, the Hindu artists 
and especially the craftsmen, are 
aware of mathematical laws or 
principles underlying each craft. 
You can buy in the bazaar in 
Madras drinking mugs of old shape 
in various sizes ; they have no 
handle, and they are made in 
copper or silver. Their propor- 
tions — the height, the diameter of 
the mouth, and the curvature of the 
sides of each — are fixed in the 
old* craft treatises called Shilpa 
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Skustras. No artist would dream 
of varying these proportions, be- 
cause the ratios between them are 
as fixed as that of the diameter of 
a circle to its circumference. There 
is a famous text on architecture 
called the Mmvasara which means 
“ the essence of measurement ” ; it 
deals with the following ; 

systems of measuiement, selection of 
sites, town planning, foundations, bricks, 
plinths, bases, pillars, entablatures, 
temples, houses, royal palaces, joinery, 
cars, chariots, couches, thrones, crowns 
and personal ornaments, doors, windows, 
staircases, wells and drams, and even 
balances and baskets and cages for birds 
and beasts. 

With such a clear tradition as to 
what is beautiful or not beautiful, 
naturally the carpenter or potter, 
silversmith or bronzesmith is aware 
that his creative phantasies must 
fit into a sort of mathematical 
framework prefixed by Nature. 

Hindu dancing is of two forms ; 
first, there is a variety which con- 
sists of a narration, in dance, of 
the sacred theme of the distress of 
the God and the Goddess, who are 
lovers, but who are separated by 
destiny. These two characters 
represent either God and the 
human soul, or two aspects of 
Divinity himself, the male and the 
female manifestations. The dancer 
— there is only one in this type — 
depicts the idea by gesture and 
mimicry, either herself singing or 
following the orchestra and the 
singer. In the second form, which 
appears in all folk-dancing, several 
women take part, and the gestures, 
swayings, clappings and songs are 
all symbolic. For men, there are 
rhythmic dance exercises. Some 
of them are so powerful to rouse 
the emotions that they have been 


prohibited by Government* lest they 
rouse a spirit of revolution in the 
dancers and the public watching 
them. 

Little remains to-day of ancient 
paintings, but those that exist, such 
as the frescoes in the Ajanta and 
other caves, reveal an emphasis on 
expression and rhythm ; any inac- 
curacies in modelling are forgotten 
in admiring the intense symbolic 
truth revealed. There is a power- 
ful school of modern Indian paint- 
ing, originated by Abanindranath 
Tagore, a cousin of the famous 
poet and dramatist Rabindranath 
Tagore. In India, Abanindranath 
the painter is as famous. He and 
his disciples are much influenced 
by Japan ; their best work has the 
same intense atmosphere as that 
found in the schools of the primitivi 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in Italy. Painting is 
developing rapidly in India, along 
Indian lines, of course. Always 
.the artist is absorbed in the idea, 
and though often he has studied 
anatomy, he throws anatomy to 
the winds. The idea dominates 
him, and so he is impatient of the 
form. I do not think he is always 
successful. 1 cannot forget that 
the Greeks knew how to be true to 
nature, and so reveal the idea. 
Greece has much to teach India. 

Indian drama is musical drama, 
like the modern comic opera. It 
is a blend of dialogue and song. 
There is one form which is like the 
No plays of Japan. The old 
dramas are still given in Sanskrit ; 
there are modern versions in the 
various Indian languages, and also 
here and there, though rarely, new 
dramas. Men still take women’s 
parts. But the stage-efaft to-day 
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is tawdr^' and poor ; it has lost its 
ancient •.symbolic simplicity. The 
dramatic* instinct is natural to all 
Indians and acting comes easily 
to them. 

There is much of music in India. 
The masses like to sing. All 
Hindu songs are about God ; there 
are no secular songs among the 
Hindus. It is Mohammc’dan songs 
which take human love as their 
theme. Indian music has the 
octave, but it uses quarter- tones» 
Of scales (or keys) there are nearly 
80. Some keys can be used only 
in the morning, others only in the 
evening. The idea is that music 
is related to nature, and the nature 
influences of the morning would be 
contrary to the spirit of a melodic 
mode which is characteristic of the 
evening influences, or vice versa. 

The Indian singer “ tunes up ” 
in public, as do the instrumentalists 
of a western orchestra. He does 
not begin straight away ; he hums 
a few bars or tunes, experiments 
with his voice to get it in order, all* 
this before the public. Europe 
has better-trained voices, but most 
of them have this defect : you can- 
not follow what the artists arc 
singing. The Indian singer sings 
so as to be followed, his notes are 
subordinated to the words. 

It is this union of word and 
music which characterizes all 
Indian poetry. Indian poems arc 
all created to be sung. More still 
than this, it is the poet himself who 
creates the appropriate tune. In 
western music, a song .will have 
one person, a poet, as the authc^r, 
and another person, a musician, as 
composer. Therefore constantly 
either the words are forced by the 
notes- or their significarlce is slurred 


by them. All the poems of Tagore, 
translated in his book, were origin- 
ally composed in Bengali ; but he 
composed the verses by singing 
them. It is because the tune came 
first that he sang his poem as he 
composed verse after verse. There 
is thus, in Indian poetry, an artistic 
unity of poetry and song which is 
lacking in western songs, except in 
ballads. 

There is no harmonization in 
Indian music — no four-part singing, 
no counterpoint. It is all melodic. 
But the rapture to the listener is 
in the quarter-tones, for the singer 
varies the melody constantly by 
the changes in the quarter-tones. 
Indian music has no breadth, as 
has western music ; but it has such 
an intensity as only the violin can 
produce. 

An Indian orchestra consists of a 
Vina, a very delicate wire-stringed 
instrument; or the sitar, another 
stringed instrument ; then as sup- 
porters, a droning pipe ; sometimes 
a flute ; always a drum. In these 
days they add a violin poorly played, 
and a wretched street-corner har- 
monium also. In this orchestra, 
the conductor is the drummer. He 
has either one drum for both hands, 
or one for each hand. It is the 
drummer who controls the rhythm ; 
he changes it to slow or fast, and he 
hypnotizes not only the rest of the 
orchestra but also the singer. No 
composer in the West has yet 
fathomed what the drum can do. 
I should here except Wagner. 1 
think it is somewhere in Sief' fried 
or the ‘where in one place 

one final tap of the kettle-drum 
is "as the crux or the meaning 
of all the tragedy that has gone 
before. 
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It is through sculpture that 
Indian art perhaps reveals best 
its true inwardness. I said the 
Indian temperament sought to 
discover the idea and reveal it. In 
attempting to do this, the Hindu 
sculptor takes the hardest sub- 
stance which he can find, which is 
granite. He never touches marble 
as does the Mohammedan sculptor. 
The Mohammedan artist will carve 
flowers, work in mosaic, use rhyth- 
mic curves in profusion. He is 
the extra vert, the tender-minded, 
as the psychologist would term 
him. The Hindu is the introvert, 
the tough-minded, introspective, 
seeking not nature, but the inward- 
ness of nature. In the best Hindu 
sculpture, there is power manifest, 
the power of the idea. So great is 
the sense of power that sometimes 
the sculptor must create gigantic 
statues. Thus, there is an enor- 
mous granite bull in the temple at 
Tanjore in South India. There is 
a famous temple in India carved 
in granite ; to create his work of 
devotion and art the sculptor took 
a granite hill-side and, working 
from the top, carved away, remov- 
ing what was not wanted for pillar 
and lintel, for door and image. 
The idea was superimposed on the 
hill-side, and then the granite 
which was not weinted was remov- 
fed. This temple’s construction is 
typical of the Hindu sculptor. 

Every performance — a play, a 
concert, even a public meeting — 
must begin with a song of praise 
to God. Every Hindu drama 
closes with another ; all the artists 
who have taken part in the play 
appear on the stage to sing • to- 
gether a hymn of praise and 
thanks. Religion is everywhere, 


and so is inseparable frofn Indian 
art. 

Many of the cities of India are 
famous for some special objects of 
use made only there. All such 
objects have the quality of beauty 
added to that of use. Shawls in 
Kashmir, brassware in Morada- 
bad, ivory and sandal-wood car- 
vings in Malabar, inlaid boxes in 
Surat, brassware in Benares and 
Madras, and so on, are typical of 
the innate sense for beauty in the 
Indian craftsmen and in the people. 

Perhaps nothing shows so well 
how old are the crafts in India as 
what you will see if you go into an 
Indian kitchen. In the kitchen of 
the poorest peasant you will find 
pots and pans made according to 
the old shapes ; these are hand- 
made and of clay and cost only 
two or three pence. Unfortunately, 
some of the crafts of India are 
disappearing, since cheap machine- 
made goods are being poured 
into India by Britain, Germany, 
France, and at the moment in 
increasing volume by Japan. 

Indian artists to-day are studying 
something of western art. They 
are not trying to copy, but to 
understand. I should recommend 
Australian and New Zealand 
artists to do the same, to study 
Indian art, not to copy it but to 
understand it. For art is like the 
great ocean. It is one ocean, but 
there are many seas with geo- 
graphical names. The fact that 
Indian art aims to express first 
and last,, the idea and its relation 
tp divine things, is not without a 
message to artists in Australia, 
New Zealand and Europe, who 
are more intent on revealing the 
form and its beauty. 



OCCULTISM AND LANGUAGE 


A Partial Prolegomenon to the Critical 
Interpretation of Occult Findings 

By W. WIIATELY CARINGTON 

“ Words, like a Tartar's bow, do shoot hack upon 
the understanding and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgment ." — Bacon. 


PART 1 


I 

T he immediate object of this 
article is to examine some of 
the root causes which make it so 
difficult to bring the conclusions of 
occultism into harmony with those 
of ordinary science : the ulterior 
motive is to promote, in the long 
run, the greatest practicable mea- 
sure of co-ordination between the 
two schools of thought. 

1 believe that this ulterior motive 
is likely to be approved by the 
majority of thoughtful Theosophists 
today ; but, apart from the die- 
hards to be found in every camp, 
there must be many who either 
have not considered the matter at 
all or, having done so, incline to 
the view that there is no good 
reason for paying any attention to 
science whatever. 

It accordingly seems desirable 
to devote a few paragraphs to 
justifying this ultimate airp and to 
showing why it is important that, 
as many Theosophical concepts as 
possible should be linked up with 


the general fabric of scientilic 
thought. 

II 

Perhaps this is rather a tactless 
opening. Already I seem to sec 
Theosophical hackles rising at the 
prospect of a mere matter-shackled 
scientist proposing to take a hand 
in their affairs ; and many readers, 

I doubt not, will react adversely 
to the suggestion that occult revela- 
tions should be “brought into 
line ” with anything at all. 

Let me hasten to express my 
considerable sympathy with this 
attitude and, in the same breath, 
to suggest that it arises mainly 
from a misunderstanding as to 
what scientific thought really is 
and what scientists are trying to' 
do. 

The misunderstanding is largely 
a heritage from the bad old days 
of scientific dogmatism ; when the 
too frequent spectacle of Professor 
Mudfog — leading* authority on 
schizogenesis in cheese — laying 
down the law as to tne spirits and 
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souls of the righteous, naturally 
excited a pity from which only an 
intense realization of Brotherhood 
could exclude an admixture of 
derision. 

1 think it fair to claim that those 
days have gone never to return, 
for scientists have now advanced 
far enough to realize fairly vividly 
the limitations not only of their 
knowledge but of their methods. 
In particular there has vanished, 
or is fast vanishing, the rather 
naive form of materialism which 
was based on the conviction that 
nothing was intelligible unless 
an engineer could make a model 
of it, hut that anything xt'as 
intelligible if he could ! 

Let me slightly amplify what I 
have in mind. The line of thought 
in question reduced the universe 
to a congeries of “billiard-ball” 
atoms embedded in a rather 
mysterious quasi-substance, known 
as the ether (or aether), which 
“ filled space ”, “ permeated mat- 
ter ” and “ transmitted forces ”. 
An atom of copper, let us say, was 
thought of as something not wliolly 
unlike an t)rdinary particle of 
copper, only very much smaller— - 
and similarly for all the other 
elements. Every event, it was 
thought, could be reduced to inter- 
actions of such atoms with each 
other or with the forces transmitted 
through the ether. In such a 
universe it was clearly very diffi- 
cult to find room for “ mind ”, 
“ soul ” or “ spirit”, and we must 
not blame nineteenth century 
scientists too severely for having 
shelved such conceptions as re- 
ferring to “ mere epiphenomena ”, 
or even for having been misled 
into denying that they had any 


“ real ” existence. After' all, they 
could not in common hojiesty do 
anything else so long as “ real ” 
was synonymous for them with 
“ physically substantial ” and it 
should not lightly be overlooked 
that this was the only conclusion 
to which their instrumental and 
methodological equipment could 
lead them. 

But the edifice began to crumble 
with the discovery of the electron 
'by Sir J. J. Thomson in 1897 ; and 
its destruction was completed, so 
far as the all-important atom' was 
concerned, by Rutherford in 1911. 
The Special and General Theories 
of Relativity and the Quantum 
Theory of more recent years have 
carried the process still further, so 
that the concept of substance 
has, to all intents and purposes, 
vanished from theoretical physics. 

The mathematical physicist, who 
is the scientist par excellence for 
our purpose, has come to under- 
stand that his raw material does 
not consist, as was formerly sup- 
posed, of concrete material particles 
of a kind that he might see if only 
he had a good enough microscope, 
but of what Sir Arthur Eddington 
has aptly termed “ pointer read- 
ings”. I shall emphasize later the 
very important fact that even these 
arc no more than names for certain 
“ states of mind ” or “ modula- 
tions of consciousness ” from which 
such conceptions as “ electrons ”, 
“ quanta ”, “ protons ” and the 

rest are, so to say, externalized 
as thought-aiding constructs ; my 
point here is that “ model-making ” 
physics is dead, except as a delib- 
erate makeshift, and with it the 
crude form of materialism ^hich it 
inevitably engendered. 
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It is not too much to say that 
the advanced scientist of today 
>vould hardly be interested in any- 
thing of which he could make a 
model ; and is rapidly realizing 
that in no ultimate sense is he likely, 
qua scientist, ever to understand 
anything at all ! As Einstein has 
recently observed, we do but pass 
from one incomprehensible to an- 
other, our progress consisting in 
establishing the relations between 
them. . 

1 do not think I need stress the 
inference that in so far as this 
hasty sketch fairly represents the 
present position — and I have no 
fear of serious criticism on this 
score — the general temper of in- 
structed scientists is bound to 
be very different from what it 
was even a generation ago, and 
far more likely to accord a hospi- 
table reception to ideas concerning, 
say, the ultimate structure of the 
universe, which would formerly 
have’ been dismissed as merely 
fantastic. 

Ill 

It may be objected that although 
the foregoing remarks have done 
something to clear modern scientists 
of the charge of unreceptive dogma- 
tism, they leave untouched the far 
more offensive accusation of an 
overweening patronage. I have said 
nothing, that is to say, -to show 
why Occultism should be “ brought 
into line ” or “ co-ordinated ’’ with 
science rather than scie/ice with 
Occultism. “ Occultists are better 
men than scientists any day ”, it 
might be argued, “ so if one of the 
two subjects has to be made to 
fit the other why should not science 
7 •• 


be the. one to undergo distortion ? ” 
Again I sympathize; again I 
respectfully disagree ; again I sub- 
mit that there is a misunder- 
standing. 

In order to clear the matter up, 
it is first of all necessary- clearly to 
distinguish Occultism from Theo- 
sophy. The two are closely linked 
historically and have a consider- 
able reciprocal relevance ; but the 
first is primarily a technical, the 
second an ethical, subject. Or 
we may say that Occultism is 
“ positive ” and Theosophy “ nor- 
mative ”. ‘ Occultism deals with 
the manner in which the universe 
is organized ; Theosophy with how 
we should comport ourselves in 
the light of the knowledge thus (or 
otherwise) obtained. Occultism 
might be said to deal with facts. 
Theosophy with significances. 

Ordinary science is, of course, 
equally concerned with the struc- 
ture and organization of the 
universe ; so we must add that the 
characteristic method of Occultism 
is the use of powers or faculties 
— notably of a perceptive nature — 
believed to be latent in all men, 
but normally undeveloped, as op- 
posed to that of physical apparatus 
as ordinarily understood. 

I very much hope that this dis- 
tinction will be grasped and con- 
ceded, though I have grave fears 
that it may not be. Someone, I 
suspect, will be sure to suggest 
that Theosophy is co-extensive and 
co-terminous with Occultism, while 
someone else will maintain that 
Theosophy is *co-terminous and 

* To illustrate : Psychology is said to be the 
positive science of human behaviour ; it deals 
with why people actually behave as they do . 
Ethics is said to be the normative science ; it 
deals with how people ought to behave 

• • 
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co-extensive with Theosophy.! But, 
admitting that it is impracticable 
precisely to define the scope of 
cither subject and, consequently, 
to draw any sharp dividing line 
between them, it is none the less 
clear that there arc many concep- 
tions which can unhesitatingly be 
placed on one side of the line or 
the other. Such statements, for 
example, as that the coronal chakra 
has 960 outer “ petals ”, that there 
are seven main “ planes ” of exist- 
ence, or that most of us are mem- 
bers of the fifth sub-race of the Fifth 
Root Race, are essentially matters 
of Occultism ; whereas the ideals 
of Universal Brotherhood, of un- 
qualified service, or of seeking to 
co-operate intelligently with what- 
ever powers for good arc active 
in the world are characteristically 
Theosophical and could not be 
affected by any modification of the 
occult findings just cited. 

In case the distinction is even 
now not clear, I will avoid all 
risk of misunderstanding by defin- 
ing Occultism, for the purposes of 
this paper, as ; 

The investigation of the pro- 
perties and laws of the Universe 
by the aid of perceptive faculties 
normally latent in man. 

This definition, besides serving to 
circumscribe my topic, enables us 
to see, I think, something of what 
the relation between Theosophy 
and Occultism really is. Unless 
we were confident that this physical 
life is not the whole of conscious 
existence, Theosophical aspira- 
tions would probably appear rather 
futile ; but it is evideht that they 
would be entirely untouched by- the 
discoxery that the coronal chakra 
had really 961 petals, that there 


are actually eleven planes ’of being, 
or only three Root Races. - 

We may now revert to the 
question of why and, if at all, in 
what sense the findings of Occult- 
ism must be made to conform to 
scientific thought (or be rejected} 
and not scientific thought to the 
findings of Occultism. 

The form in which I have now 
fitated the question serves to 
foreshadow the answer, which is to 
be found in the difference between 
“ findings ” and ” thought ”. Occult 
findings are the result of applying 
a particular technique ; scientific 
thought comprises the principles 
by which that technique, neither 
more n(xr less than another, must 
be guided. 

It has sometimes happened that 
the conclusions reached by con- 
temporary' scientific methods differ 
from those of occult investigation 
in such a way that one or other 
must definitely be wrong. Not 
fifty years ago, for example. Lord 
Kelvin was speaking of 40 million 
years as the greatest possible age 
of the Earth, while even the geolo- 
gists pressed only for a modest two 
or three hundred millions or there- 
abouts. Meanwhile H. P. B. was 
talking of a couple of thousand mil- 
lions, a figure which is now regard- 
ed as substantially' correct, mainly 
on the evidence of the radioactive 
contents of rocks. In such a case 
there can be no ambiguity, provided 
all parties arc agreed as to what 
they mean by “ age ” and by 

Earth ” ; but a simple example 
will serv'c to show that in many 
cases statements apparently discre- 
pant may both be right, * 
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The difference between the con- 
ceptions^ of the orthodox chemist, 
for example, and those developed 
in Occult Chemistry appear to be 
great ; but it would be unwise to 
suggest that the occult findings 
are rubbish and must be scrapped. 
On the contrary they are likely 
to be most valuable when we 
understand them bettei’’, notably 
when we iind out what they mean. 
In any event certain disparities 
are almost certain to appear when-* 
ever two groups of observers set 
out to interpret sets of data as 
different as those ol the chemist 


FIG. 1 


and occultist are bound to be. 
Such disparities in no way imply 
that one party or the other is 
necessarily wrong. 

Figures 1 and 2 show two Very 
different but equally legitimate 
ways of describing (i.e., by drawing) 
a cube, but unless we knew what 
a cube was “ really ” like we 
should scarcely recognize them as 
referring to the same thing. Their 
verbal counterparts would be corres- 
pondingly different also, since the 
observer of Fig. 1 w'ould speak of 
nine lines and seven points and the 
other of seven lines and six points. 


FIG. I 




Considerations of this kind make 
it easy to understand how it may 
come about that the results of 
scientific and occult inquiry into 
the same matter may yield 
unrecognizably different results 
without either of them being wrong 
— unless, of course, as is bound to 
happen occasionally, one investi- 
gator or the other happens to 
make a definitely faulty observa- 
tion. In these cases there is no 
question of one result being forced 
out of shape to fit the other ; 
assuming that both have been 
checked aip beyond ‘reasonable 


doubt, they must stand side by side 
until they can be united by an 
imaginative effort of synthetic 
interpretation, such as might enable 
us to evolve the conception of a 
cube as we know it from a study 
of the figures given above. 

Discrepancies of this kind, in 
fact, are fairly easily dealt with. 
As I shall show later, the serious 
difficulties are largely due to 
language. * 

But imagination falters at the 
thought of what would happen if, in- 
stead of occult chemistry, or occult 
physics, or occult palaeontology, 
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we were confronted with Occult 
Arithmetic and Occult Logic ! 

Even the most ardent revela- 
tion ist would be staggered if he 
were told that esoterically two and 
two make five ; or that on some 
plane or other there are only three 
quarts in a gallon, the part is greater 
than the whole, and things which 
are equal to the same thing are not 
equal to one another.' 

These are ver>' simple, almost 
childish, examples ; but I do not 
think 1 shall be misunderstood 
when 1 say that if we take the 
totality of all such propositions and 
exact applications of them, they 
constitute a kind of logical frame- 
work supporting all intellectual 
processes whatsoever, to which also 
all right thinking, from the highest 
to the lowest, must conform. This 
is just about what I mean when 
I sj)eak of scientific thought, and 
1 am sure that so soon as this is 
realized all objections to making 
Occultism amenable to it will 
vanish. 

V 

I believe that the foregoing, 
somewhat expanded but unchanged 
in general import, is all that any 
reasonable scientist has a right to 
demand from occultists in the way 
of subservience. From the other 
point of view I can hardly imagine 
enthusiasts for Occultism claiming 
that they are free to ride roughshod 
over the basic principles of logic 
and mathematics. 

’ Similarly the syllogism All S is 1* ; M is S , 
therefore M is is indefeasible at e\ ery level of 
thought from the sublime to the ridiculous : such 
logical forms can only yield the wrong results 
when improperly used as by saying, " All Theo- 
sophists are nice . Jones is nice : therefore Jones 
IS a Thcosophist ”, 


There is, however, another aspect 
of the matter on which . I have 
not yet touched ; namely, what in 
language sadly suggestive of low 
ideals I must term the political 
aspect. 

Today, if ever, we surely want 
to enlist in the service of Theo- 
sophical ideals all the energy and 
all the talent we can muster ; anci 
there is nothing to be gained, but 
much to he lost, by alienating 
potential enthusiasts through cling- 
ing to an unsuitable terminology 
or to forms of exposition as archaic 
and repellent as the golden Heaven 
and sulphurous Hell of an anti- 
quated theology. 

Now, although it might be rash 
to say that the best brains in the 
world today are scientific brains, 
there can be no doubt that the 
facts of science, if not always its 
principles, play a far larger part 
in the thought of the ordinarily 
intelligent person than ever before. 
Such persons cannot fail to be 
alienated— and justifiably so — by 
expressions which appear flag- 
rantly at variance with established 
knowledge. 

Theosophical truth, as I have 
tried to indicate, is by no means 
identical with occult fact, and it is 
nothing but unfortunate that those 
who might welcome the one should 
he repelled by an inept presentation 
of the other. 

It would be quite unreasonable 
to demand that science, of which 
the terminology now enjoys a 
world-wicie currency, should revise 
its vocabulary to avoid overlapping 
that of Occultism. In this matter 
at least Occultism must give way. 
After all, the terms which Occultism 
has, rather unfortunately; borrowed 
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from science were, so to say, 
copyrighted by the latter, which 
accordingly enjoys the prior claim. 

VI 

But this question of vocabulary, 
though it has a certain importance 
of its own, is a minor matter. The 
point I wish to stress is that of the 
enormous accession of strength 
which would accrue to Occultism 
and through it to Theosophy by 
the welding of it into a coherent 
whole with Science. 

For the first time in history, 
there seems a reasonable chance 
j)f effecting a genuine union — as 
opposed to a reluctant truce — be- 
tween the two great branches of 
human thought which may approxi- 
mately be described as Scientific 
and Occult, Secular and Reli- 
gious, or Rational and Mystical 
respectively. 

It is as if for many centuries, 
two halves of a great arch had been 


under construction, the builders 
of each following the plans given 
them in ignorance, or even in 
distrust, of the others’ work. At 
last, as the two halves begin to curve 
together, we can see that they are 
not independent but complemen- 
tary structures ; and we realize 
that the time is not indefinitely 
remote when we shall be able to 
drop in the key-stone, pull away 
the scaffolding and see the work 
as a whole incomparably stronger, 
more beautiful and more stable 
than either portion by itself. 

it will be my business to show, 
in the second part of this article, 
that the chief obstacle in the way 
of this unification is to be found 
in certain difficulties associated 
with language, not only as regards 
the unfortunate use of particular 
words, but with respect to more 
fundamental considerations invol- 
ving the basic theory of communi- 
cation, of meaning and of percep- 
tion itself. 


(To he continued) 


THE CAMPAIGN PAMPHLETS 


WORLD-WIDE SALES 

The Adyar Publicity Department’s 
output of pamphlets for the. Straight 
Theosophy Campaign in October- Decem- 
ber has exceeded expectations. On the 
last day in July the Department had 
handled orders totalling 50,000 pamphlets. 
The bulk of these were mailed to oversea 
countries, Scotland taking 14,000, Indfci 
1 2,000, England 7,500, Australia 2,200, 
South Africa 1,500, Yugoslavia, Panama 
and Wales each 1,200, and other parcels 
to U. S. A.,*Java and Holladd. 


PRAISE FROM U. S. A. 

Mr. Fritz Kunz writes from New York ; 
“ May I say, through the pages of Thk 
Theosophist, how admirable is the series 
of twelve pamphlets the Publicity Office 
has issued from Adyar ? If one may single 
out the best of what is all so good, I 
would say that in* many years I have 
not read anything as wholly delightful 
as Sixty Years of Theosophy. 

All this embodies for us the delight we 
all feel in the strong tide which has, once 
more, surged in upon us fom Adyar/' 



THE RING OF THE NIBELUNGS 

§ 

11. THE VALKYRIES 

We are in a position to continue publication of Mr. 
Norman Ingatnells's commentaries on “ The Ring of the 
Nibelungs,” which commenced in The Theosophisi, 
October, 1929, with his interpretation of^' The Rheingold." 
Below we reproduce, from World Theosophy, May, 1931, 

“ The Valkyries ", the second of the series. His articles 
on "Siegfried" and “ The Dusk of the Gods" will follow. 


By NOKMyVN 

R egarding such stories and 
myths as Wagner chose tor 
his music-dramas, Novalis writes 
illuminatingly ; “ It depends only 

on the weakness of our organs and 
of our self-excitement, that we do 
not see ourselves in a fairy world. 
All fabulous tales are merely 
dreams of that home world which 
is everywhere and nowhere.* The 
higher powers in us, which one 
day, as Genies, shall fulfil our will, 
are, for the present. Muses which 
refresh us on our toilsome course 
with sweet remembrances." 

Such a dream is Wagner’s Ring 
of the Nibelungs. But these power- 
ful music-dramas are more than 
dream. The fundamental idea 
of the series appears to be to 
present the story of the evolution of 
the soul from its source to its goal. 
In its agelong journey from spirit- 
ual babyhood to spiritual manhood, 
the soul is in a continual state of 
change : now joy, now sorrow ; 
now success, now failure ; and all 
this because it is born in ignorance 

* The eternal stale of consciousness beyond 
lime and space. 


INGAMELLS 

of its surroundings in these lower 
worlds, and also because the souls 
of men begin their evolution at 
different periods and make different 
rates of progress. 

“The Valkyries” should be 
considered the first drama in the 
Ring, and “ The Rheingold ” in 
the nature of an introduction. 
The characters in the “ Valkyrie ” 
drama arc : Wotan, the evolving 
God — In Wagner’s drama we have 
a very much humanized god. In 
the original and pure myth, Wotan 
is the personification of the first 
aspect of the Norse Trinity, 
corresponding to the Father aspect 
of the Christian Trinity. Bkunn- 
HILDE, his Valkyrie daughter, and 
her eight sisters ; Fkicka, Wotan’s 
wife ; Loge, god of fire ; Siegmund 
and SiEGLlNDE, brother and sister 
Walsungs- thc Walsungs are not 
the same as the Valkyries, but they 
are fine heroic types ; and Hunu- 
ING, Sieglinde’s husband. 

A few symbols and types in 
“ The Valkyries ” call for explana- 
tion. The Ash Tree (Yggdrasil), 
around which the hut of Hunding 
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is built* was, with the old Norse- 
men, thf symbol “ of the Universe, 
and of time and life.” Its roots 
lie hidden in the deeps and dark- 
ness of primal matter, and its 
branches flourish in the high upper 
air of the vast heavens. It symbol- 
izes the unity of all life and the 
perennial growth and renovation 
of all things. It is evergreen, 
being daily sprinkled with the 
water of life from the eternal 
fountains. Evil and sin gnaw its 
roots incessantly, but the Ash Tree 
cannot wither until all evolution 
ends and life, as we know it, and 
time and the world disappear. In 
reality the Ash Tree is a symbol 
of the planes of the Solar System, 
pictured as a living Tree. 

The Sword, called ” Nothung,” 
left in the Ash Tree by Wotan for 
his child Siegmund, represents the 
spirit of Heroism or the Spiritual 
Will. “ Nothung ” means “ need- 
ful ”, or ‘‘ necessity ”, and is the 
offspring of distress ; this sword ^ 
or spiritual will is evoked by the 
med or distress and struggle of the 
soul ; hence the power developed 
by effort. 

The Walsungs are the result of 
the union of a Ciod with a mortal. 
Seemingly, mankind is referred to, 
for man, according to occultism, is 
a fragment of the Supreme Spirit 
descended into the human form 
prepared for its reception — the 
offspring of the marriage or union 
of God (Spirit) with form or body 
(matter) — the Immortal uniting 
with the mortal. 

The horses ridden by the Val^ 
kyries are symbols of rapid move- 
ment, though many mystics have 
seen, in the inner worlds, the fairy 
folk of. song and story fiding their 


beautiful white steeds. On the inner 
planes there may be, therefore, 
forms similar to the horses ridden 
by the Valkyries. The Valkyries 
may be regarded as superphysical 
beings, and the embodiment of all 
the noble, inspiring emotions that 
urge us in the pursuit of the ideal. 
With the old Norsemen the quality 
most to be desired was valour, so 
the X'^alkyries embody the spirit 
of the storm and waken the fire 
of heroism in the breasts of all 
warriors. 

Brunnhildc is the most noble of 
nine V’^alkyries who appear in the 
drama. She personifies the perfect 
woman, and is the very essence of 
the power of love. Literally, the 
word X'alkyries means the “ choos- 
ers of the slain,” and according to 
the old legend they bring the souls 
of heroes to Valhalla, the Norse 
Heaven, w'here they form a body- 
guard ft)r Wotan, the God. 

The Drama 

The drama opens with a brief 
orchestral I’relude, depicting a 
violent stc)rm through which Sieg- 
mund, a child of Wotan, wearied 
after many fights with enemies, 
seeks shelter in the hut of the 
brutal H unding. This prelude, 
which precedes the rising of the. 
curtain, is one of Wagner’s most 
remarkable descriptive passages. 
” By simple means he conveys a 
vivid impression of the dark and 
gloomy forest, the trees which bend 
rain-swept beforp the onslaughts 
of the roaring gale ; the crash of 
thunder and the ghostly flicker of 
lightning. Through the storm 
flies Siegmund, weary and exhaust- 
ed, from the, cruel and relentless. 
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foemen. The persistent musical 
motive in the bass instruments, 
forging on and on changelessly, 
tells . us more of the pursuit than 
any words could do.” 

While Siegmund is away with 
his father, Sieglinde is carried 
away by force and married to the 
rough H unding, who personifies 
the dark and brutal aspect of 
consciousness. The twins, Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde, are soul- 
aspiring types ; they might be 
regarded as two aspects of one 
being, the positive and negative, 
or male and female aspects of 
matter. Heavy ai'e their trials, 
for they bear within themselves 
the seeds that must develop to 
maturity only by slow growth, 
which is often difficult because of 
the many obstacles by which the 
progressing spirit is beset. 

The curtain rises showing the 
interior of Hunding’s hut, illumin- 
ated by the fire on the hearth. 
In the centre of the room is the 
huge Ash Tree in whose trunk a 
sword is embedded, placed there 
by Wotan. The door opens, and 
Siegmund staggeringly enters and 
falls exhausted to the floor by the 
hearth. Sieglinde appears, attracted 
by his entrance, and a flood of com- 
passion flows from her and envelops 
the exhausted wanderer. They 
gaze spellbound into each other's 
eyes, both unconscious of their 
relationship to each other, for 
each thinks the other dead in 
childhood. 

Discordant and menacing emo- 
tions assert themselves in the 
music as Hunding now stridently 
enters his hut, as though he 
jealously resented the presence of 
Siegmund. However, he offers 


hospitality to the stranger Whom as 
yet he does not know, but he is 
puzzled by a resemblance to his 
wife. Hunding suspects that Sieg- 
mund is his enemy, and during the 
evening meal Siegmund tells his 
history. 

Wm. C. Ward, in his brochure 
on these ^operas, writes of Sieg- 
mund’s condition here : “ The in- 
cessant toils and rebuffs of the 
aspiring soul in its long contest 
with the powers of evil, its passion- 
ate yearnings, its flashes of joy 
ever again overclouded by the 
darkness of despair, are depicted 
in the words and music of this and 
the following scenes. Siegmund 
relates the sad story of his troubles 
and misadventures. Misfortune lies 
upon him ; whithersoever he turns 
he is fated to encounter but enmity 
and strife. Finally he narrates 
how, being called on for aid by a 
maiden whose kinsfolk were for- 
cing her to a loveless match, he 
slew many of the foe, yet at the 
last, overpowered by numbers, 
wounded and weaponless, he saw 
the maiden slain, and took refuge 
in flight.” 

Hunding discovers that Sieg- 
mund is his wife’s brother and his 
enemy. Although he offers Sieg- 
mund shelter for the night, he 
warns him that on the morrow he 
must fight for his life. Hunding 
and Sieglinde now retire, leaving 
Siegmund alone by the dwindling 
fire, but before Sieglinde leaves 
she vainly endeavors to draw her 
brother Walsung’s attention to the 
r.word buried in the tree. 

Left alone, Siegmund broods 
upon a prophecy by his father that 
one day a sword will help him in 
his dire need. Suddenly the fire 
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falls arfd momentarily flares up, 
revealiitg the tree on which the 
• sword’s hilt is seen. At this point 
Sieglinde re-enters, telling Sieg- 
mund that she has given her hus- 
band a sleeping draught. She 
relates, how a stranger had thrust 
the sword into the tree on the day 
of her unhappy marriage with 
Ilunding; and the stranger’s story 
that the sword should belong to 
whosoever could withdraw it from 


the tijee trunk, and that the stranger 
had whispered to her that only 
Siegmund should ever succeed in 
withdrawing it. The two embrace, 
and in the ecstatic duet that follows, 
brother and sister recognize each 
other and their souls link in 
wondrous communing. 

Siegmund in his joy wrenches 
the sword from the tree ; the lovers 
pass out into the lovely moonlit 
night, and the first Act closes. 


(To be continued) 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


D esiring to conduct The 

Theosophist in all cour- 
tesy, the Editor will be very much 
obliged if friends who discover 
any lack of it, as for example in 
omission to acknowledge sources 
from which material may have 
been derived, or in inaccurate 
statements as regards persons or 
their views, will be so good as 
to let him know without delay, 
so that he, may make as soon as 
possible a suitable amende honor- 
able. In the rush of very heavy 
work mistakes of this kind may 
arise, but they are entirely un- 
intentional and wilt gladly be 
acknowledged. 

Desiring also to conduct The 
Theosophist in all accuracy and 
dignity, the Editor will similarly 
be obliged if friends who discover 
inaccuracies or lack of suitable 


arrangement, etc., will also kindly 
send him a note embodying the 
nature of the errors and any lack 
of dignity. 

Furthermore, desiring to improve 
The Theosophist as a journal 
primarily for the members of The 
Theosophical Society, secondarily 
as the Presidential organ, and 
thirdly as a means of spreading 
Theosophy among non-members, 
the Editor will be grateful for 
practical suggestions as to ways 
and means of more successfully 
fulfilling this objective, it being 
borne in mind that since it is 
impossible to pay for articles the 
Editor is compelled to depend upon 
the goodwill and leisure of his 
readers for contributions. 





CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


Fifty years ago Camille Flammarion expounded a 
view of the universe which astronomers are inheriting to- 
day. From his observatory at Juvisy he interpreted the 
living universe in terms of spiritual evolution, giving the 
same philosophic depth and meaning to astronomy as 
Wagner gave to music, Browning to poetry, and H. P. 
Blavatsky to human knowledge. Flammarion joined The 
Theosophical Society in 1880, one of a galaxy of brilliant 
scientists who came in about this time, including Edison , 
^rookes and Wallace. Flamijiarion died ten years ago, 
and the following memento is written to commemorate him, 
as a disciple reveres a master, by Mr. Nieuwenhuis, who 
appends an article, which he has translated from the 
French of ilf. Quenisset, Flammarion' s successor at 
Juvisy. “ For me personally,” Mr. Nieuwenhuis says of 
Flammarion, “ he cleared the way to Theosophy.” 

By J. B. nieuwenhuis JUNIOR 


pAMILLE FLAMMARION as 
a philosopher is little known 
among Theosophists. Yet in The 
Secret Doctrine his name is fre- 
quently mentioned, especially con- 
cerning the habitable conditions 
of the other planets of our Solar 
System. The opinions of H. P. B. 
and Flammarion meet here in 
many respects, though not in all. 
Astronomy is perhaps next to 
Chemistry “ the path which will 
lead to the discovery of the whole 
hitherto occult truth 
' H. P. B. was induced to add to 
her statement about Chemistry as 
a science the phrase : “ not ex- 
cluding Astronomy ” ! The whole 
statement reads as follows : 

“ There is but one science that 
can henceforth ditect modern re- 
search into the one path which will 

* 7'he Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 635 (3rd. £)dn«) 


lead to the discovery of the whole, 
hitherto Occult, truth, and it is the 
youngest of all — Chemistry, as it 
now stands reformed. There is no 
other, not excluding Astronomy, 
that can so unerringly guide scien- 
tific intuition, as can Chemistry.” * 

In modern science Chemistry 
and Physics have become already 
closely allied. The same holds 
good for Chemistry and Astronomy, 
giving birth to Astrophysics, so 
well foreseen by Camille Flam- 
marion. 

The inner structure of an atom 
is frequently compared with a Solar 
System nowadays, but some fifty 
years ago Flammarion was almost 
alone in that assertion. 

The ideas of Flammarion are so 
clpsely akin to Theosophy, as the 
article below indicates, that we are 

* Loc. cit. 
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justifie(> in saying that Flammarion and Theosophy. Considered under 
was the “ trait-d’union ” between this light, the importance of Flam- 
. the so-called “ Exact Sciences ” marion still grows. 


FLAMMARION THE- FORERUNNER 
By F. Quenisset 


'Camille Flammarion was a 
marvellous precursor, endowed 
with a really wondrous intuition. 
This faculty of his will rouse the 
admiration of future generations 
which will see the realization of his 
most cherished theories. His en- 
thusiasm for the sublime realities 
of the Universe was ardent. 
Moreover, his name — was it not 
predestinated ? The etymology of 
Flammarion is said to be Flamma- 
Orionis, “ Flame of Orion,” and a 
learned etymologist asserts that 
the name is derived from the old 
word “ Flameron ” — “ He who 
brings Light ! ” Both origins of his 
celebrated name are associated 
with the work of this savant. 

His communicative enthusiasm 
is the characteristic of great souls 
who behold the divine illumination, 
for the word “ enthusiasm ” itself 
means “ in God,” that is to say, 
in the presence of the absolute 
Truth. How many times did we 
admire the splendid beauty of the 
lion’s head of Camille Flammarion, 
as he contemplated the wonders of 
the Universe at his equatorial at 
Juvisy, or described to us the 
phenomena of Nature, of Nature 
which he was ever studying, ever 
pondering on its most varying and 
astonishing manifestations, from the 
slightest diatom up to the majestic 
Nebulae" and Spirals, “ Milky 


Ways ” placed at the boundaries of 
the visible Universe! 

Flammarion was every inch a 
genius. His head was slightly drawn 
back, and his eyes, of an extraor- 
dinary vivacity, were illuminated 
by an interior, lucidity. 

The astronomy of Flammarion 
is not the cold and rigid astronomy 
of ciphers only, treating of a 
Universe of brilliant points of light 
or moving orbs alone. No, the 
astronomy which he studied and 
described so well is the true astro- 
nomy — the astronomy of the future, 
which is already announcing itself 
in magnificent ways in important 
work undertaken in America, Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany, and France 
— in Astrophysics, the real study 
of Nature Universal. Mathemati- 
cal astronomy had nearly reached 
the boundary of all possible pro- 
gress. It was necessary to provide 
a firm base for our knowledge of 
the Universe. Now our eyes want 
to seek the life on the worlds in 
space, to study the physical and 
chemical constitution of the stars, 
their evolution in time and space 
and habitable conditions. 

It was Flammarion’s wish that 
everyone should take part in the 
study and contemplation of this 
living Universe, and this was his 
object when he wrote, in a language 
at once clear, exact and accessible 
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to all, so many popular works, and 
founded the French Astronomical 
Society. As he put it several 
times : “ The renovation of a 

science dating from antiquity would 
serve but little the general progress 
of mankind, if this sublime know- 
ledge, which develops the spirit, 
enlightens the soul, and liberates 
it from social mediocrities, was 
doomed to remain within the limit- 
ed circle of ‘ professional -astrono- 
mers 

The Torch of Truth should be 
taken in hand and while it glows, 
brought into public places, into 
populated streets, qven into the 
squares. Everyone needs the light, 
especially the humble and the poor, 
for these are thinking people and 
are eager for science, whilst the 
self-sufficient of this century lack 
even the consciousness of their 
ignorance and are almost proud of 
remaining ignorant. The light of 
astronomy should be dispersed all 
over the world ; it should penetrate 
the crowd, illumine the conscience, 
raise the heart. This will be its 
most splendid mission and benefit. 
The life and work of Flammarion 
are embodied in these phrases, and 
hundreds of thousands of readers 
or hearers who have had their 
souls illumined by his teachings 
will be grateful to him for having 
accelerated their spiritual evolu- 
tion. He created also real scientific 
and astronomical careers, and we 
could mention the names of 
eminent scientists whose vocation 
was determined by his lectures. 

We wrote that Flammarion was 
a remarkable precursor, and that 
he foresaw scientific realities long 
before their actual experimental 
demonstration. Here follow some : 


First of all, his beloved planet 
Mars. He considered it j. living 
world, not at all glaciated, as 
certain physicists would have us 
believe — physicists, however, who 
never observed or studied the 
planet by means of a telescope ! 
The scrupulous and painstaking 
comparision of all observations 
executed ‘ by astronomers who 
dedicated their life to the study of 
Mars by telescope, from the first 
representation made in Naples by 
Fontana in 1636, up to the most 
recent, convinced Flammarion that 
variations and transformations take 
place on that planet, proving that 
it is not a little dead globe as is 
our Moon. The succession of 
seasons there produces downfall of 
snow, formations of fog and clouds, 
and change of coloration affecting 
large zones of vegetation. 

Mars, asserted Flammarion for 
more than fifty years, is a planet 
whereupon vegetal and even animal 
life could very well exist. The 
most recent observations executed 
with the aid of large telescopes 
have revealed on our neighbour 
planet the quasi-certain presence 
of vegetal life, transforming itself 
in course of the seasons. Further- 
more, the measurements taken with 
the aid of very sensitive thermo- 
electric couples at the Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
seem to indicate that the tempera- 
ture at the Martian surface is not 
so much different from that 
prevailing on the surface of the 
Earth. 

Flammarion foresaw also the 
prbdigious development of Astro- 
physics, and his publications and 
labour have induced living astrono- 
mers to dedicate themselves to its 
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Study. The readers of his book 
The of the World know, 

moreover, that he foresaw and des- 
cribed in anticipation the scientific 
discoveries which most astonish 
us nowadays. Flammarion saw in 
Astronomy the science-subservient 
to show the human soul the eternal 
and fertile perspectives of Infinity 
and Universal Life. At* the age 
of 22 he wrote in his admirable 
Discourse (m the Destiny of Astro- 
nomy : “ The mission of Astronomy- 
should first of all be scientific, 
secondly philosophic. Its first 
object should be the instruction of 
mankind in knowledge of Nature. 
Secondly, it should be exercised 
for the benefit of philosophy, to 
show man’s real grandeur and tell 
him what rank he occupies in the 
amphitheatre of living Creation, 
giving in that way a firm base to 
psychology.” 

And further on : “ Looked upon 
from a real philosophic standpoint, 
which ■ finds its realization in the 
famous Nosce teipsum, (Man, know ' 
thyself) of antiquity, Astronomy 
enters a new era, it accepts the 
name of ‘ Comparative Astro- 
nomy it leaves the sterile regions 
and enters Life, it generously lends 
its useful assistance to the ‘ Science 
of the Soul and thus human in- 
telligence more enlightened ceases 
at last to wander in the shadows, 
and may contemplate itself in full 
light.” 

Flammarion guessed long ago, 
at the beginning of his scientific 
and philosophic researches^ the real 
constitution of matter. The follow- 
ing phrases taken from his first 
works, might have been written by 
one of our best known present-day 
physicists :• 


“ The Universe, all things and 
beings, are composed of invisible 
and imponderable atoms. The 
Universe is a Dynamism. 

“ If I dissect matter I find within 
it the invisible atom, matter disap- 
pears, melts into thin air. If my 
eyes were so powerful that they 
could see the reality, they could 
penetrate the walls, composed of 
separate molecules, through bodies 
which are atomic whirlpools. Our 
physical eyes do not see what 
really is. We should see with the 
‘ spiritual eye ’. There exists only 
one all-embracing Unity. The 
infinite Great ds identical with the 
infinite Small. Space is infinite 
without being great. Time is eter- 
nal without being long. 

“ Stars and atoms are one. The 
atoms constituting the bodies move 
relatively as fast as the stars in 
the Universe. Movement rules all 
and makes all. Matter and energy 
were never seen separated from 
each other ; the existence of the 
one implies the existence of the 
other ; in all probability they are 
identical. 

“ The constitution of the sidereal 
Universe is the image of the bodies 
we call material. All bodies, or- 
ganic or inorganic, man, animal, 
plant, stone, iron, bronze are com- 
posed of molecules in perpetual 
movement which do not touch each 
other. These molecules are also 
composed -of atoms which do not 
touch one another. All these atoms, 
all these molecules are moving 
under the influence of forces ruling 
them, and relative to their dimen- 
sions large distances separate them. 

“ One could even think that 
there exists only one ‘ species ’ of 
atoms, bearing a characteristic 
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simplicity as well as homogeneity, 
the mode of arrangement and 
movement constituting the diver- 
sity_ of molecules. Each molecule 
is a‘ system, a Microcosm.” 

Flammarion meets here ‘the 
greatest , thinkers of all times, the 
immortal genius having discovered 
intuitively those fragments of Truth 
"accessible to mundane intelligence. 
He shows us the way which .we 


should go in order to ‘reap the 
rich harvest which shoujad warm 
the heart and enlighten the soul. 
It is a sacred duty for his numerous 
“ disciples ” to continue his work 
of truth and goodness, and to work, 
as he always did, with an enthu- 
siasm supported by a real disinter- 
estedness, for the spiritual evolution 
of the human race and of our 
wonderful little planet. 


LINES FROM SAUL" 

1 REPORT, as a man may of God’s work — all’s 
love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. 

Each faculty tasked 

To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a 
dewdrop was asked. 

Have I knowledge ? confounded it shrivels at 
Wisdom laid bare. 

Have I forethought ? how purblind, how blank, 
to the Infinite Care ! 

Do I task any faculty highest, to image suc- 
cess ? 

I but open my eyes — and perfection, no more 
and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and 
God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the 
sour and the clod. 

And thus looking within and around me, I ever 
renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 

« upraises it too) 

The submission of man’si nothing-perfect to 
God’s all -complete, 

As by each new bbeisance in spirit, I climb to 
his feet, 


’Robert Browning. 



.POLITICS AND THEOSOPHY 

/ reproduce a statement made by the President- 
Founder in 1883 and published under the above heading 
in The Theosophist (July supplement) of that year. 
It is particularly interesting as showing the varying 
diities which seem to fall to the lot of different Presi- 
dents. Our late President, Dr. Besant, had very much 
to do with political* activity, especially in India. 

G. S. A. 

By H. S. OLCOTT 

{President-Founder of The Theosophical Society) 


^ HE tenacious observance by 
-I the Founders of our Society 
of the principle of absolute neutral- 
ity, on its behalf, in all questions 
which lie outside the limits of its 
declared “ object's,” ought to have 
obviated the necessity to say that 
there is a natural and perpetual 
divorce between Theosophy and 
Politics. Upon an hundred plat- 
forms I have announced this fact, 
and in every other practicable way, 
public and private, it has been 
affirmed and reiterated. 

Before we came to India, the 
word Politics had never been pro- 
nounced in connection with our 
names ; for the idea was too absurd 
to be even entertained, much less 
expressed. But in this country, 
affairs are iif such an exceptional 
state, that every foreigner, of what- 
soever nationality, comes under 
Police surveillance, more or less ; 
and it was natural that we’ should 
be looked after until the real 
purpose of our Society’s move- 
ments had been thoroughly well 
shown by the developments of time». 

That end was reached in due 
course ; and in the year 1880, the 


Government of India, after an 
examination of our papers and 
other evidence,* became convinced 
of our political neutrality, and 
issued all the necessary orders to 
relieve us from further annoying 
surveillance. 

Since then, we have gone our 
ways without troubling ourselves 
more than any other law-abiding 
persons, about the existence of 
policemen or detective bureaus. 

. I would not have reverted to so 
stale a topic if I had not been 
forced to do so by recent events. 

I am informed that in Upper 
India, some unwise members of 
the Society have been talking about 
the political questions of the hour, 
as though authorized to speak for 
our organisation itself, or at least to 
give to this or that view of current, 
agitations the imprimatur of its 
approval or disapproval. 

At a European capital, the other 
day, an Asiatic, whom 1 suspect 
to be a political agent, was invited 
to a social gathering of local Theo- 
sophists, where, certainly, philo- 
sophy and not politics, was the 
therde of discussion, but where this 
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mysterious unknown’s presence was 
calculated to throw suspicion over 
the meeting. 

Again, it was but a fortnight 
or so ago that one of the most 
respectable and able of our Hindu 
fellows strongly importuned me to 
allow The Thcosophical Society’s 
influence — such as it may be — to 
be thrown in favour of Bills to 
promote religious instruction for 
Hindu children, and other “ non- 
political ” measures. 

That our members, and others 
whom it interests, may make no 
mistake as to the Society’s attitude 
as regards Politics, I take this 
occasion to say that our Rules, and 
traditional policy alike, prohibit 
every officer and fellow of the 
Society, as such, to meddle with 
political questions in the slightest 
degree, and to compromise the 
Society by saying that it has, as 
SUCH, any opinion upon those or 
any other questions. 

The Presidents of Branches, in 
all countries, will be good enough 


to read this protest to their mem- 
bers, and in every instance when 
initiating a candidate to give him 
to understand — as I invariably do 
— the fact of our corporate neu- 
trality. 

So convinced am I that the 
perpetuity of our Society — at least 
in countries under despotic or to 
any degree arbitrary Governments 
— depends upon our keeping closely 
to our legitimate province, and 
leaving Politics “ severely alone,” 
I shall use the full power permitted 
me as President-Founder to sus- 
pend or expel every member, or 
even discipline or discharter any 
Branch which shall, by offending 
in this respect, imperil the work 
now so prosperously going on in 
various parts of the world. 


Official: I 


H. S. Olcott, P.T.S. 
H. P. Blavatsky, 


Corr. Secy., Theos. Socy. 


Head Quarters, 
Adyar, 27-6-1883. 


THE MAHATMAS AND POLITICS 

< 

Neither the Tibetan nor the modern Hindu Mahatmas, 
for the matter of that, ever meddle with politics, though 
they may bring their influence to bpar upon more than 
one momentous question in. the history of a nation — 
their mother country especially. 

H. P. B. in The Theosophist, 
December, 1883, p. 80. 



DIAMOND JUBILEE NEWS 


WALES’S HEARTENING GREETING AND 
FINE SUGGESTION 

I 

[I HEARTILY ENDORSE THIS PROPOSAL OF OUR 
ENERGETIC GENERAL SECRETARY FOR WALES. I hope 
that there will be large numbers of members to carry 
out Mr. Freeman’s splendid idea. I shall be very happy 
to publish in The TheoSOPhist similar greetings from 
other Sections. The fulfilment of Mr. Freeman’s idea 
would make Nov. 17th a day of inspiring rejoicing. — Ed.] 

EXCHANGE OF INTERNATIONAL 
MESSAGES 


Jubilee Day — Sunday ^ Nov. 17th^ 1935 


Our Diamond Jubilee and our 
30,000 Members, 1,200 Lodges and 
50 National Societies. This occa- 
sion might be used to cement th<! 
fact that we have formed a nucleus 
of Universal Brotherhood, and that 
it would be a good idea to let all 
our members know about it. 

To that end, could one form of 
our celebrations be that of inviting 
every Fellqw to send a Message 
of Greeting (such as is done at 
Christmas-time) to every other 
Fellow that he or she may know, 
particularly, of course, .in other 
countries, to arrive on or before 
November 17th (as this day falls 
on a Sunday) ? Every Lodge 
could send a Message to evep^ 
other Lodge in their own Na- 
tional Society, and to any other 


Lodge with whom they may have 
some special link. Every National 
Society could send a greeting to 
each other National Society to 
arrive in good time before this day 
so that it may be circulated. Most 
Lodges will be meeting to celebrate 
the occasion and these Messages 
could be read and they would 
convey a realization of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood which now 
exists, on however small and 
humble a scale ! 

The Messages could take the 
form rr\pst suitable, as cards, 
letters, cables, pictures or any 
other form, but all should arrive 
on or before the day in time for 
them to be conveyed to the many 
members who will be meeting in 
each Lodge. 
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Each National Society could inform its own members of the 
proposal, and arrange necessary details. 

TheTheosophicalSociety in Wales, Cordially and fraternally yours, • 
Headquarters, 10 Park Place, Peter Freeman, 

Cardiff, General Secretary. 

July 3, 1935. 

9 

WALES’S DIAMOND JUBILEE MESSAGE 
The Theosophical Society in Wales 


Headquarters : 10, Park Place, Cardiff 

« 

TO ALL FELLOWS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Nov. 17, 1875— Nov. 17, 1935 


Most cordial Jubilee Greetings 
and the happiest of good wishes to 
every Fellow of The Society. 

Wales is but a small country, 
only two million inhabitants out 
of the population of the world 
of nearly two thousand million 
people. Nevertheless, Wales has 
its own great traditions, its culture 
and ideals, which it is steadily 
cultivating and offering in service 
to the world. While without its 
own National Government at pre- 
sent, it enjoys the advantage of 
membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and retains 
extensive powers in all local affairs 
and social services. 

Wales has always stood for 
Peace and still uses its influence 
in this direction through the es- 
tablishment of a Chair at its 
University for the study of In- 
ternational Relationships (founded 
many years ago), t^e annual broad- 
cast Message of Goodwill to all 
Children throughout the World, an 
active support of the League of 
Nations, and more recently the 


proposal of an International Police 
Force and Tribunal of Equity, so 
ably championed by Lord Davies, 
has been receiving wide and popular 
support. 

The ancient teaching and re- 
ligion of Druidism (perhaps a 
previous incarnation of Theosophy) 
enables the Ancient Wisdom to be 
easily understood and appreciated 
in Wales, where we have a small 
but splendid band of workers 
devoted to the cause of Theosophy. 

Wales therefore joins whole- 
heartedly in every effort towards 
the realization of the Brotherhood 
of Man, of which The Society has 
already formed a nucleus, and the 
establishment of which it is its 
high purpose to bring about. 

With renewed greetings to all 
our Fellow Members thoughout the 
World in celebration of this, our 
great Diamond Jubilee Day. 

' Peter Freeman, 
General Secretary. 

28th June, 1935, 

(Foundation, Day in Walqs). 



A THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


DEATH AND KARMA 

21. What are the causes of the 
death of children before they reach 
maturity ? Are these to he ascribed 
to some neglect in a former life ? 
Or to the parents' karma for 
maltreating their children in a 
previous life ? Or to a sudden and 
premature death in an accident 
or on the battlefield^ in the last 
life ? 

I have nothing to add to the 
examples of the detailed workings 
of Karma already published in 
our Theosophical literature. See 
especially The Lives of Alcyone y the 
best book I know, next to The Other 
Side of Deathy for the study and 
understanding of the karmic con- 
sequences of previous actions. 
But I should like to advise the 
student rather to try to grasp the 
broad general principles of the^ 
Law of Karma, than to try to 
define its workings along too narrow 
tracks. For example, to say that 
the Karma of parents having 
maltreated their childen in a former 
life, will be to see their children 
die away in their hands young in 
a later lifet savours too much of 
the Mosaic law of an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The 
Law of Karma, which is really a 
law of adjustment, rather than a 
law of revenge or even of punish- 
ment, is of such an infinite wisdom 
and potency, as well as of.an equal- 
ly infinite finesse and adaptability, 
that the parents’ maltreatment 
of their children, which in itself 


may be of an infinite variety of 
means and intentions, cannot but 
be ‘adjusted in a next life in an 
infinite diversity of ways. And in 
my opinion the majority of cases 
will rather show the growing up 
of the children under their parents’ 
hands into wayward, ungovernable 
and disappointing members of 
their household, than by their 
simply dying away young. 

A. J. ti. 

A PROVOCATIVE QUESTION 

22. Supposing we all turned 
Esoteric Theosophist'sy how would 
we continue our species ? For what 
purpose were various organs given 
to us by Naturey if they were not 
intended to be used ? 

Our correspondent need not 
trouble himself as to what might 
be the consequences, if all the 
world should turn ascetics and 
chelas and train for adeptship. 
There are enough realities in this 
life for us to look into, without 
concocting such wild contingencies 
to vex ourselves withal. There 
was never a time yet, nor ever will 
be, while this human race lasts, 
when anything more than a small 
minority would devote themselves 
to the mighty task of self-conquest 
and spirikial evolution. The adept 
is as rare as the flower of the 
Vagay tree, which, the Tamil 
proverb says, is most difficult to 
see. So what bur friend read in 
Esoteric Theosophy referred to 
the ideal man, living — and most 
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necessary — type of human perfecti- 
bility. The mere certainty that such 
rare powers — psychical and intel- 
lectual — and such moral grandeur 
as he exemplifies, are within human 
reach, gives dignity to our comnion 
nature and a worthy model to look 
up to, and, in some degree, pattern 
after. The organs of our body 
were not “ given ” to us at all — if 
we may credit modern science ; 
they developed themselves as 
occasion required ; and, when 
disused, they gradually diminish 
arid disappear ; which they would 
not if “ given ”. — H. P. B., The 
Theosophist, August, 1882. 

ATOMS AND MONADS 

23. In a course of philosophy it 
is said, “ Each time when we 
breathe, the inhaled air transmits 
into our lungs a very detailed 
image of all that surrounds us. 
The smallest thought, sensation or 
emotion is transmitted into the 
lungs, which pass them on into the 
blood. The blood is the superior 
Product of the vital body, the 
images it contains are impressed 
on the negative atoms of the vital 
body. They serve as arbiters of 
man's destiny in the state which 
immediately follows death." Is it 
thus that our life is photographed 
bn to the Permanent atom ? Is it 
possible to give some more details 
on the same subject ? ^ 

Let me confess that the peculiar 
language and imagery of the 
above quotation are strange to 
me, and in my fears sound very 
much like pseudo-occulf ism. Trans- 
formed into “Straight Theosophy", 
I would express the realities lying 
behind them, as follows : 


Every atom or monad iS a living 
individual. Call it “ aton> " when 
you want to lay stress on its form- 
side, but say “ monad ” when 
having pre-eminently its life-side in 
view. Being living entities, not 
dead things, they are receptive as 
well as active, receiving impressions 
from others and making impres- 
sions on 'others. Therefore each 
bears the impression on it made 
by the surrounding universe, or in 
more figurative language, carries 
the image or photograph of that 
universe with it. Leibniz expressed 
the same fact by saying that 
“ each monad represents the whole 
Universe." {Monadology, par. 62.) 
And because each is for itself the 
centre of the universe, for it can- 
not view that universe but from its 
own centre, therefore each atom 
or monad is different from every 
other {Monadology, par. 9), for 
each has its own time, place (in 
space) and motion (rate or qual- 
ity of vibration) from which it in- 
'fluences that universe and receives 
an impression of it. These — its own 
time, place and motion — constitute 
its “ unique individuality " which 
it does not share with any other. 

If we breathe, or take food and 
drink, or in any other way absorb 
atoms from outside, . we thereby 
bring into our physical bodies, 
together with those atoms, the 
impressions or images they bear 
of the surrounding universe. And 
being active as well as receptive, 
they will, when spread throughout 
our body by the arteries (physical 
bjood- vessels and etheric nadis), 
act on the atoms or monads of 
which our body is composed, and 
in this way also on what is called 
our physical permanent atom. 
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This •permanent atom is the 
special gentre-point of contact with 
our physical body, of another sort 
of monad or living entity, namely 
the human individuality, that uses 
the whole physical body, with its 
countless physical atoms as if it 
were one huge atom, or vehicle 
or “ form ” for the expression of 
its “ life (Compare * Leibniz’s 
dominating monad, Monadology, 
par. 70.) This human monad, 
then, is certainly influenced, through 
the intermediary of the permanent 
atom, by all the atoms or “ images 
of the universe”, which are ab- 
sorbed into the body by breathing, 
eating and drinking, etc. As such 
they of course contribute also to 
the making of man’s Karma, and 
might therefore with some courtesy 
be called “ arbiters of man’s des- 
tiny ”, though personally I find the 
title of “ arbiters ” much too grand 
for them. I would rather designate 
them infinitesimal bearers of in- 
finitesimal seeds of karma. 

The only real arbiter is the 
human monad himself, from whose 
own will it depends in a great 
measure what atoms, pure or im- 
pure, he allows to be absorbed into 
his body by his breathing (think 
of smoking), his drinking (think 
of alcoholjL and his eating (think 
of meat). But more important 
still than all this is what the 
man allows to enter into his 
subtle bodies, from the subtle 
atoms that surround these too, by 
his feelings, his emotions, his 
thoughts and his ideas,, etc. The 
same principles that govern the 
physical plane existence are valid 
for the subtler worlds. 

For more details concerning 
the role 'of the permanent atoms. 


the nadis, etc., the questioner is es- 
pecially referred to Annie Besant’s 
A Study in Consciousness and 
C. W. Leadbeater’s The Chakras. 

A. j! H. 

SLAYING THE SLAYER 

17a. What did Madame Blav- 
atsky mean when she said : ‘'The 
mind is the great slayer of the real. 
Let the disciple slay the slayer ? ” 
(See August issue.) 

The term “ mind ” is used for 
“ lower manas ”, which is attached 
to the physical body and life 
through karna-rupa, and is a 
member of the human quaternary. 
The term “ real ” is used for 
“ higher manas ”, which is attached 
to Atma through Buddhi and is a 
member of the human trinity. 
The lower manas is the slayer of 
the higher manas in the sense of 
covering and clouding it, and 
thereby preventing or precluding 
its emergence and awakening. In 
other words the soul sleeps and 
forgets itself, and dreams that it is 
manas : 

” The soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not what they 
seem.” 

To ” slay the slayer ” is to kill 
out the lower manas, i.e., to dis- 
sipate the egotism, the ” great 
illusion ” or the sense of separate- 
ness ; tg make the mind free or 
unfettered, and thereby transmute 
or transform it to higher manas, or 
rather, to make room for it to 
emerge. Strictiy speaking, there 
is no killfng or slaying, no one 
slays and no one is killed ; we are 
using pictures or the language of 
■imagery. What happens is the 
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unfettering of the mind. That 
task is done by Love — 

“ Sole power that lifts the heart 
that bleeds, 

'And frees the fettered mind of 
man ” ! ’ 

When the disciple becomes free 
or emancipated by slaying the 
slayer, he says to himself : “ I and 
my Father are One ”, meaning 
thereby that the soul, or Higher 
Manas, has transcended the quater- 
nary, and entered the Trinity, and 
through the Buddhic become one 
with the Atma. — J. K. D. 

HAVE YOU FOU^D YOUR 
TEACHER ? 

24. There seems a hind of no- 
man's-land between the stages of old 
personal desire and of final purifi- 
cation of the aspiration, which 
wants the highest, nothing else 
sufficing, yet is still fumbling 
toward its true realm of service. 
How can one best integrate the life 
at this stage ? 

Yes, there is this no-man’s-land, 
and that is where most of the 
occult dead are to be found. There 
are those unwilling to take steps or 
to let go. Some love what they 
fancy is their independence, and 
will not join anything or anybody. 
Then there is another person who 
says : “ I have taken the best from 
every teacher ! ” That person has 


not yet found a teacher. ' He has 
gone from one department store to 
another, seeking bargains, and* 
believe me, that is what he has 
got ! The truth is in 'a form of 
life, and not in facts, and in the 
end one must submit to inspiration. 
When you must give yourself fully 
to someone, some cause, then you 
are whole'-hearted. It may not be 
to a person whom you know in the 
flesh. I know people who loved 
C. W. Leadbeater as their Master, 
and yet they had never seen him. 
Such a resolute gift means you 
have found your job. When one 
finds his work, then he gets 
somewhere. We are always ex- 
pecting to find clay feet, but what 
does it matter, so long as you do 
not serve on clay feet ? Perhaps 
you could figure in a Pygmalion 
and Galatea episode ! So is the 
Master made, by the devotion of 
the pupil. — F. K. 

* 

* * 

QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 

When a Law of Nature is rendered 
inoperative by another Law, what effect 
does this have on the totality of Law in 
the Universe ? 

How can I best teach Theosophy to my 
children ? 

What Theosophical teaching is most 
useful to prisoners ? 

Can Science prove God ? 

Does Theosophy replace religion ? 


From the President's Office : 


N.B. Please note that in the case of cables 
BENTLEY'S SECOND Code may be used if convenient. 



SCIENCE NOTES 

By W. WHATELY CARINGTON 
VII — The Death of the Universe 

Discussing alternative theories of the ultimate destiny 
of the universe, Mr. Carington favours that of a pulsating 
universe, which brings scientific theory into line with the 
Theosophical conception of alternating periods of Pralaya 
and Manvantara. 


F or the last fifty years or so, 
the astronomers and physi- 
cists have been making our flesh 
creep with stories of the chilly fate 
that awaits the Universe. 

Here, for example is Sir James 
Jeans : “ The general physical 

principle known as the second law 
of thermodynamics predicts that 
there can be but one end to the 
universe — a ‘ heat-death ' in which 
the total energy of the universe is 
uniformly distributed, and all the 
substance of the universe is at the* 
same temperature. This tempera- 
ture will be so low as to make life 
impossible. It matters little by 
what particular road this final state 
is reached ; all roads lead to Rome, 
and the end of the journey cannot 
be other than universal death.” ' 

Sir Arthur Eddington has a 
number of passages to the same 
effect, though he seems rather to 
approve of the prospect than other- 
wise — at least as an alternative to 
the conception of a cyclically re- 
juvenating system advocated by 
some authorities. For Example : 
“ I would feel more content th5t 

* The Mysterious Universe » p. 13. 


the universe should accomplish 
some great scheme of evolution 
and, having .achieved whatever 
may be achieved, lapse back into 
chaotic changelessness, than that 
its purpose should be banalised by 
continual repetition ... It seems 
rather stupid to keep doing the 
same thing over and over again.” * 
As for the process involved, I 
venture to quote a colloquial 
description of my own : “ There 
is a tendency for energy to 
pass from regions where it 
is highly concentrated, e.g., hot 
objects, and to become more uni- 
formly distributed. This process 
may be taken as irreversible. Hot 
bottles warm chilly feet, but we 
can hardly imagine, nor do we 
observe, heat flowing in the reverse 
direction, so that the bottles grow 
hotter and the feet chillier. On 
the grand scale the same applies 
to the uyiverse, so* that the total 
available energy is constantly be- 
coming distributed in a less special- 
ized and more random fashion. 
To this process there would appear 
to be a limit, and when that limit 

• TShe Nature of the Physical World, p. 86. 
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is reached the universe will be 
‘ run down * 

This is the official doctrine, and 
has remained substantially unchal- 
lenged for decades, though Sir 
Oliver Lodge has said : “ I claim as 
a physicist that too much attention 
has been paid to the second law 
of thermodynamics, and that the 
final and inevitable increase of 
entropy ’’ (broadly speaking the 
uniform distribution of energy just 
mentioned) “ to a maximum is a 
bugbear, an idol, to which philo- 
sophers need not bow the knee 

It now appears that this story 
of the inevitable “ heat-death ” is 
by no means so well founded as 
we have been led to suppose. 

I quote from Professor Dingle’s 
review of Professor Tolman’s Re- 
lativity, Thermodynamics and Cos- 
mology* 

“ From one point of view, the 
most important section is that 
dealing with thermodynamics. 
This ... is Tolman’s own pecu- 
liar field, and although the re-ex- 
pression of thermodynamics in 
relativistic terms has at present no 
practical application outside cos- 
mology, its effect there is suffi- 
ciently revolutionary to claim for 
it much greater attention than it 
has yet received. For some reason 
a physical system gains enormously 
in popular prestige if it is called 
‘ the universe ’, and the prospect 
of the final running-down of the 
universe has caused sufficient heart- 
burning to make a statement of 
the actual probabilities very desir- 
able. According ‘ to relativistic 
thermodynamics, equilibrium in a 

* The Death of Materialism, p. 68. 

* Nature, 24.x. 1931. p. 722. 

* In Nature for June 6th.l935. 


gravitational field requires not a 
uniform temperature but a temper- 
ature gradient to prevent the flow 
of heat from regions of higher 
to those of lower gravitational 
potential. Reversible processes 
can take place at a finite rate, 
and irreversible processes are 
possible without the attainment of 
a maximum entropy. Consequently, 
to use Tolman’s very cautious 
words, ‘ at the very least, it would 
ceem wisest if we no longer dog- 
matically assert that the principles 
of thermodynamics necessarily re- 
quire a universe which was created 
at a finite time in the past and 
which is fated for stagnation and 
death in the future Disagreement 
with these results would be intel- 
ligible . . . (but) . . . what is incom- 
prehensible is the neglect, excus- 
ably mistakable for a conspiracy of 
silence, which has been their lot 
while the doctrine of the inevitable 
heat-death of the universe ” (and 
the necessity of its “ creation ” at a 
■finitely distant moment in the past, 
as a corollary of this. W, W. C.) 
“ has been preached as an in- 
evitable requirement of modern 
science.” 

It is evidently too early to specu- 
late with any assurance as to the 
change in our views likely to be 
brought about by this work ; but 
two things are quite clear : First, 
that the bottom has been knocked 
out of the ordinary and commonly 
accepted argument ; second, that 
there has been a good deal of wish- 
thinking going on among eminent 
astronomers who are anxious to 
find a specific moment of “ crea- 
tion ” in order to drag in a Specific 
Creator. Theosophists, who think 
in terms of “ The One ” or the 
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Totality* of all Consciousness, 
rather than of particularized deities, 
will find it easier to dispense with 
the somewhat circumscribed con- 
ceptions in* question. 

For myself, it seems as if only 
three main alternative schemes 
were available, namely (1) a uni- 
verse with a determinate beginning 
and determinate end ; (2) a never- 
beginning and never-ending, but 
non-repetitive flux of (relatively) 
detail chance within the totality^ 
(3) an essentially cyclical or rhyth- 
mic process — not necessarily, how- 
ever, implying doing the same 
thing over and over again 


“UP FROM THE APE 

The first part of the above heading is the 
title of a very readable book by Professor 
Hooton of Harvard University, whicli 
gives a general survey of human evolu- 
tion ”, or what we would rather call the 
present-day conception of the Darwinian 
theory of human evolution as advocated 
by the majority of scientists to-day. 
Opposed to this is the Theosophical teach- 
ing that the ape is the descendant or 
side -descendant of man rather than his 
ancestor or *side-ancestor. In view of 
H. P. Blavatsky’s often strongly worded 
denunciations of the Darwinian theory, it 
is satisfactory to hear now and then from 
men of science themselves hqw even in 
these latter enlightened days science still 
seems to be groping about in complete 
ignorance as to the origin of man or ape. 

On March 25 Mr, Douglas Dewar 
read a paper at the Victoria Institute^or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
on ** The Supposed Fossil Links Between 
Man And The Lower Animals,” in which 


• 

It Jooks as if the first. of these 
schemes will soon have to be de- 
finitely abandoned ; the second 
appears barely if at all distinguish- 
able from indiscriminate chaos ; 
the* third has respectable support 
from (I think) de Sitter, or perhaps 
Lemaitre, who propounded the 
theory of a pulsating universe in 
connection with the observed re- 
cession of the nebuhe. This last 
would now appear to be rendered 
appreciably more probable on 
general grounds and, if substantia- 
ted, would fit in well with the Th^o- 
sophical conception of alternating 
periods of Prakiya and Manvantara. 


OK DOWN FROM MAN? 

he states : “ Science ran truthfully say 
that it knows not when, where or how 
man originated ”, and tliat there is no 
conclusive evidence that any Primate 
genus has been transformed into any 
other genus.” The Anti-Darwin view of 
Mr. Dewar, supported by Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, President of the Victoria Insti- 
tute, is of course that of “ special crea- 
tions ” for each genus. The Theosophical 
teaching as expounded by H. P. Blavatsky 
in The Secret Doctrine, seems to lie 
between the two extremes of Darwini^ 
evolution and special creations, neither 
denying gradual “ evolution ” nor spon- 
taneous “ jreation ” pef se. 

“ The Anti-Darwin controversy is* dealt 
with in a lively booklet by Sir Arthur 
Keith, Darwinism And Its Critics, in 
which he defends the theory of evolution 
against the ^arguments of Sir Ambrose 
Fleming and other critics.” {Nature, 15 
June, 1935, p. 987). The booklet must be 
of no small interest to Theosophists. 

A. I. H. 
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AE: POET OF THE SPIRIT 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 


The press cables dated July 18 contained 
the news, unexpected to us in India, that 
AE had died. Some newspapers referred 
to him as a poet and economist. None 
that I have seen spoke of his lifelong? 
enthusiasm for the Epanishadic thought of 
India. I wonder if any will recognize the 
fact that his whole life was Theosophically 
based. He was a personalized Lodge, 
working simultaneously for the Three 
Ol^jects of The Theosophical Society, in 
long service for the spiritual and material 
unification of humanity, in perpetual search 
for the reality behind intellectual and 
emotional formulations and expressions, 
and in the unveiling in himself and others 
of the powers of the Psyche. He did not 
see eye to eye with the leaders of The 
Theosophical Society ; indeed he sometimes 
rose to lyrical enthusiasm in his denuncia- 
tion of things in their personality and 
teachings with which he disagreed. On 
such occasions (and I can recall a number 
of them in my almost daily intimacy with 
him in Dublin from 1897 to 1913 when we 
were working together in the Literary and 
Dramatic Revi\'al) I preserved myself from 
rhetorical infection by remembering his own 
distinction between George Russell the 
transient personality, and AE the immortal 
Individual. George Russell has died at 
sixty-eight : AE can never die while 

language lasts as a vehicle for the telling 
of what he called “the oracles from the 
Psyche.” 

Early in life (as we his friends heard 
him tell, and as he has recently told the 
vS^orld in his spiritual autobiography, Song 
and its Fountains) he heard the call of 
the inner world. Jn his search for expla- 
nation and experience he becilYne one of 
the founding Fellows of the first Irish 
Lodge of The Theosophical Society over 
forty years ago. He used its early litera- 
ture as stimuli to H'S own awakening. 
His discovery of the Celtic mythology 
gave him an alternative terminology to 
that of The Secret Doctrine^ though he 


never lost his interest in the classics of 
Theosophy. He put his growing experience 
and thought into articles in The Irish 
Theosophist which was printed in the 
house takep by the Lodge in a quiet 
Dublin square. In these articles vision 
and ecstasy rose into short lyrics that in 
due time made his first volume of poetry, 
^omeward Songs by the Way, When, 
m 1913, Messrs. Macmillan published the 
Collected Poems of the then world-famous 
poet, AE did not forget his Theosophical 
beginnings, but dedicated his life-work in 
verse, up to that time, “ To D. N. D., 
m memory of the household.” Daniel 
N. Dunlop is still held in cordial memory 
by living sharers in his enthusiasm for 
what is now called “ Straight Theosophy ” : 
“ the household ” was the residential 
portion of the company who studied and 
worked together in the first Irish Lodge, 
a company that included, but not as 
residents, if I remember correctly, W.B. 
Yeats and “John Eghnton ” (William 
Magee sometimes referred to as “ the Irish 
Emerson ”). 

AE broke away fiom Tlie Theosophical 
Society during the Judge controversy. 
But his break was not radical. The 
Hermetic Society that gathered around 
him in Dublin was just a Lodge, full of 
illumination and inspiration. Later it 
became again a Lodge of The Theosophical 
Society. Someone in Ireland can complete 
the record from this point. 

In years to come AE’s prose works, like 
The Candle of Vision and Song and Its 
Fountains, will take their place in 
Theosophical literature as his Upanishads 
making exposition of the Vedas of his 
poetry. His lines are rich with signi- 
ficance, like the Stanzas of Dzyan, He 
belongs to the small group of major 
spiritual poets including Shelley, Blake 
and Emerson in the Occident and Tagore 
inHhe Orient, whose inspiration comes not 
from the flux of the temporal but from 
the influx of the eternal. 
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DAYS OF GREATNESS 


“ Days of Greatness all remind us we can make our 
own days Great." 

Annie Besant tells in her Autobiography how she 
■filled her days with greatness, and what she wrote in 1893 
remained true in 1933 : 

In life* through death, to life, I am but the 
servant of the Great Brotherhood, and those on whose 
heads but for a moment the touch of the Master has 
rested in blessing can never again look ufon the 
world save through eyes made luminous with the 
radiance of the Eternal Peace. 

Dr. Besant suspended her physical plane work on 
September 20, 1933, and next day her warrior’s body was 
cremated on hallowed ground at Adyar now known as the 
Garden of Remembrance, where on September 21 next she 
will be affectionately commemorated. 

GREAT DAYS IN SEPTEMBER 


September 

2. Ganesh Worship (Hindu). 

3. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
’ England, died 1658. 

4. Edward H. Grieg, composer, died 

1907. 

5. Cardinal Richelieu, statesman, born 

1585. 

6. Philip J. Bailey, poet, died 1902. 

M. Sully Prudhomme, poet, died 

1907. 

7. Queen Elizabeth born 1533. 

Parsi New Year’s Day (Shehin- 
shaht). 

John Greenleaf Whittier, poet, died 
1892. 

8. NATIVITY OF OUR LADY. 
Lodovico Ariosto, poet, born 1474. 

12. BIRTH OF ZOllOASTER 

(Khordad-Sal). 

13. Queensland Day. 

14. Dante Alighieri, poet, djed 1321. 
Duke of Wellington, died 1852. 

15. Sir Walter Scott, author, born 17*71. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor, born 

1769. 


September 

15. Russia proclaimed a Republic 1917. 

16. Louis Kossuth, patriot, born 1802. 
18. Prince Bismarck, statesman, died 

1904. 

20. Dr. Annie Besant passed, 1933. 
Alexander the Great, born B.c. 

356. 

21. Virgil, poet, died B.C. 19. 

23. Euripides, dramatist, born B.C. 480. 

24. Dominion Day (New Zealand). 

25. Samuel Butler, author, died 1680. 
Johann Strauss (the elder), com- 
poser, died 1849. 

27. Great Britain and Japan signed a 

Treaty of Peace and alliance, 
agreeing to preserve the integrity 
of China, 1905. 

28. JevPish New Year. . 

29. SAINT MICHAEL AND ALL 

ANGELS (Michaelmas). 

Horatio Nelson, admiral, born 
1758. 

30. Pompay the Great, born B.c. 106. 

(Killed in Egypt Sept. 29, b.c. 
58). 
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SETTING THEOSOPHY 
TO MUSIC 

« 

The President in his talks at Adyar has 
been speculating on the possibility of 
exponents of the arts, particularly music, 
expressing Theosophy through their special 
medium, as H. P. Blavatsky and others 
have presented it in our classic literature. 
E'rom the United States of America comes 
a letter delineating a pioneer examj^le 
in the field of musical expression. ‘ 1 
have a class of non-members writes 
Mrs. Francis Wile of Rochester, N.Y. 
** Through one of the class members I was 
asked to meet a young ^wornan who is 
graduating from the Eastman Music School 
here, and had chosen as the subject for 
her thesis the music of Scriabine. She 
had discovered that he was a Theosophist, 
that his music was profoundly affected by 
his Theosopliic beliefs, and she wished to be 
coached in Theosophy so that she might 
answer any questions her examiners might 
ask. She herself had been deeply impressed. 
Leaflets were handed to her, and I ex- 
plained as well as possible in the short 
time available the more philosophic side. 
She wished to know of the creation of the 
universe, the origin and destiny of human 
life, etc. When her thesis was presented, 
she did what seems to me a remarkable 
thing. She was asked to illustrate how 
Scriabine put his Theosophy into his music, 
and without previous preparation she was 
able to play music giving the story of 
creation so that they could follow her. 
Her thesis was one of the topics of discus- 
sion in the school, being considered, I 
believe, by far the ablest presented. So 
this one young girl, without even being a 
Theosophist, brought the subject before 
six or, eight University professors, com- 
manding their respectful attention.” 

Mrs. Wile adds : ** In addition to that, 
all her room-mates in the dormitory read the 
pamphlet on reincarnation which had been 
lent to her, and were much interested. 
She is coming to the class meeting to- 
morrow.” 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE FOR 
LINCOLN • 

Here is one of the many evidences of 
God’s direction ” confessed by Abraham 
Lincoln, to which 1 referred in our July 
number, quoting the famous passage in. 
which he says : “ 1 am satisfied that when 
the Almighty wants me to do or not to do 
a particular thing he finds a way of letting 
me know it.” This unseen guidance 
came to him at the most arduous crisis of 
the American Civil War. 

Miss Nettie Colborn, a young trance 
medium, went to Washington — Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle tells the story in 
American Adventure — to get a furlough 
for her brother, a soldier who was ill. 
Mrs. Lincoln had heard of the powers of 
Miss Colborn and asked the President to 
confirm them. Miss Colborn was asked to 
the White House. “ Upon the entrance 
of the l^resident she was at once entran- 
ced, and spoke for an hour in a wonderful 
and commanding way. Those present 
declared that they lost sight of the timid 
girl in the majesty of the utterance and 
seemed to realize that some strange 
masculine spirit-force was giving speech 
to almost divine commands. The spirit- 
orders were to instantly . issue the Pro- 
clamation on Slavery and so give moral 
elevation to the war. Lincoln was much 
impressed, and said the message was more 
important than perhaps anyone present 
could understand. A later communication 
urged him to go in person to visit the 
Federal camps where the ^soldiers were 
much discouraged. The effect of these 
two messages coming at a time of such 
danger to the Republic was so great,” 
says Conan Doyle, “ that it is not too 
much to s&y that the words of a medium 
went far to preserve the State.” 

(The splendid passage from Lincoln 
cited in our July issue, together with 
Mr. Judge’s* comment on Lincoln’s pre- 
monitions of future greatness, was adapted 
from The Theosophical Movement, a 
Bombay monthly remarkably well versed 
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in Theosoiftiical lore and its application to 
practical jjroblems. I make due acknow- 
ledgment.)* 

* * * 
MORELAND MACAULAY 

Sir Thomas More was a paragon of 
wisdom in the eyes of Macaulay, the 
English historian. Writing of More’s 
belief in the central sacrament of the 
Church, Macaulay (as quoted by Alfred 
Noyes in The Catholic Times) says: 

‘‘ When we reflect that Sir Thomas More 
was ready to die for the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, we cannot but feel some* 
doubt whether the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation may not triumph over all 
opposition. What Sir Thomas More 
believed may be believed to the end of 
tune by men equal in abilities and honesty 
to Sir Thomas More.” I'his is a notable 
admission ; for, as Macaulay goes on to 
remark ; Sir Thomas More is one of the 
choice specimens of wisdom and virtue ; 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation is 
a kind of proof charge.” A correspondent 
informs me that in the Church of the 
Holy Name, Manchester, m one of the 
panels of the pulpit, is the portrait, done 
in mosaic, of Sir Thomas More which was 
reproduced in The Theosophist for July. 
This correspondent says : Sir Thomas* 
More is interesting to me, as in the 
‘ Lives ’ we are . linked by family bond, 
and m A. B.’s ‘ Hypatia ’ life he was my 
grandfather.” 

* * if 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SWASTIKA 

From The ^Sunday Statesman : The 
swastika, the emblem of the German 
Nazis, is not, as the Nazis themselves 
believe, a Nordic symbol. It is one of the 
most ancient of symbols, and has appeared 
all over the world. It was known in old 
Japan and to the • Incas of ancient Peru. 
One of its variants — the three-legged 


swastika — has been adopted as thp emblem 
of Siciiy — and of the Isle of Man. It is 
generally believed that the swastika is 
Asiatic in origin. It occurs on Elamite 
pottery, found in Mesopotamia, of a 
very early date. From there it spread to 
Troy, and to ancient Crete where it was 
associated with the worship of the snake 
goddess. In India it is called “ swastika ” 
when the branches turn from left to right, 
and “sauvastika” when they are in the 
opposite direction. In the first case it 
represents the spring-time, or rising sun ; 
and in the second the autumn, or descend- 
ing sun. The first is lucky, the symbol of 
light, life, and prosperity ; the second is 
regarded as unlucky. 

The occultist would add to the obser- 
vations of The Sunday Statesman that 
the swastika symbolizes the First Cause in 
manifestation. The symbol is of archaic 
origin. H. P. B. quotes the Commen- 
taries as saying : “ One initiated into the 
mysteries of the meaning of tlie Svastika 
can trace on it, with mathematical pre- 
cision, the evolution of the Kosmos and 
the w'hole period of Sandhya.” {Secret 
Doctrine i II, 621). And Sandhya is the 
manvantaric period of the dawn of the 
System, with a capital S. 

J. L. D. 


ACCOMMODATION TAXED 

Available accommodation foi delegates 
and visitors to the Diamond Jubilee Inter- 
national Convention at Adyar is being 
rapidly allotted. Intending visitors who 
desire to live in Indian style should apply 
hereafter for special sheds unless they are 
prepared to accommodate themselves in 
general sheds paying Rs. 2/- per head. 
Mr, B. Ranga Reddy is in charge of the 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
the Indian delegates. 

All the »accommodation for Euroi^eans 
at Leadbeater Chambers and Blavatsky 
Gardens has been fully booked. 



STRAIGHT THEOSOPHY CAMPAIGN 


A GENERAL SECRETARY DREAMS— 
BIG DREAMS 


There is* a jubilee ring m an address 
which Mr. Sidney Cook, H. S. A. General 
Secretary, delivered to Chicago Lodge 
on its fiftieth anniversary in mid -May. 

“We have become propagandists, 
lecturers, publishers of books in lecture 
form. We are not now educators, although 
education is the greatest power and right 
education the greatest need in the world 
tociay.” 

Having issued this challenge, Mr. Cook 
proceeded ; , 

“ Let us face these facts not in a 
defeatist attitude, but in recognition of a 
job that it is our part to do if, in our turn, 
we are to make Theosophical history, and 
push the Society on to new achievement 
in this new Theosophical era. 

“ Education must be the next phase 
. . . Dream with me for a while of the 
Headquarters of the future, of a school of 
philosophy, a school of education, a school 
of art, of comparative religion, of politics 
and statecraft — schools where those who 
have finished their courses in other educa- 
tional institutions will come and acquire 
purpose through the truth and life that 
only Theosophy can impart. Think of 
Theosophical philosophers giving reason to 
life, Theosophical educators leading on 
your youth, Theosophical artists creating 
beauty, Theosophical teachers of the unity 
of all religions, Theosophical statesmen 
building international brotherhood. When 
Theosophy is infused into and permeates 
a^d reaches the world through such 
channels already prepared and waiting for 
its illumination, we shall be doing our 
part, , as others in earlier year ^ did theirs. 
These channels were not available to them, 
but education has become broader. It 
seeks the "Hght as never before, and 
throughout the whol^ world Theosophy 
alone can do this illuminating work. A 
scientist to whom comment was recently 
made regarding The Secret DocUine 


among his books, said that* no great 
scientist today would be without The 
Secret Doctrine. 

“ This is* Straight Theosophy applied to 
the world’s work and thought. Let us 
not be afraid to dream of schools, buildings, 
students, courses, at Headquarters ; of our 
1-odges as outposts to which trained 
teachers and skilfully prepared courses will 
then be available. Let our dreams be big, 
for dreams for truth come true, and as 
Theosophists we have something that 
cannot be defeated if our plans are sound 
and there is rightness in the direction of 
our effort. We must urge on and give 
direction to the forces that are ours to use. 
Nature’s forces are in beautiful balance. 
We have hut to tip the chalice and her 
forces flow out to our aid, and to tip the 
chalice we must be thinking rightly, 
directing our efforts soundly, making our- 
selves available as channels through which 
the forces may flow. The Great Ones are 
always ready if we provide the way through 
which Their Truth may open upon earth.” 

JAVA EXTENDS THE CAMPAIGN 
INTO 1936 

The Indonesian Section is doing its 
utmost to follow the Straight Theosophy 
campaign as closely as possible. We see, 
however, no means to give a weekly lecture 
and keep the interest of thet public, so we 
have selected the most suitable subjects, 
as follows : 

Oct. 6 : What is Theosophy ? 

Nov. 3 ; Can we remember Past 
• Lives ? 

Nov. 17 : Diamond Jubilee Lecture. 

Dec. 1 : How to Live and how to 
Die? 

Dec. 29 : Citizens of To-morrow. 

;The pamphlets will be distributed after 
translation into Dutch and Malay. Fort- 
nightly gatherings are being arranged for 
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members dhly, besides tea-parties, question - 
and -answer meetings and a study class in 
The Secret Doctrine^ in those Lodges 
Which are capable of conducting them. 

We decided, however, not to limit our 
campaign throughout Java to these three 


months, but to continue during 1936, as 
the force outpoured at the Jubilee may 
well be used for a long time after. 

A. J. H. Van Leeuwen, 
General Secretary, BaiuToeng. 


LANDS OF THE LARGER HOPE 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


Dr. Arundale associates the United States of America with 
Australia as a “ Land of the Larger Hope,” a designation which he 
“ released ” at a great gathering in Sydney. “ All Lands of the 
Larger Hope are lands immensely fruitful for the nurturing of 
Theosophy and The Theo.sophical Society,” the President says in the 
following Message which he sent to the American Section Convention, 
August i7-21 : 


No one regrets more than I do that it is 
impossible to repeat this year those 
precious visits to the United States which 
have been such highlights in my life foi> 
the past few years. It was a revelation 
to me to visit America for the first time, 
and the revelation widened as the visits 
multiplied. Not that you may not have 
your weaknesses. Which individual and 
what country is without them ! But you 
have, despite the grave difficulties in 
which, as in the case of all other countries, 
you find yourselves, a remarkable example 
of that spirit expressed in the phrase — 
Hope springs immortal in the human 
breast. The Master K. H. once called 
Australia “ A Land of the Larger Hope ”. 
Differently, but none the les5 truly, is 
America another Land of the Larger 
Hope. And all Lands of the Larger 
Hope are lands immensely fruitful for the 
nurturing of Theosophy and ^he Theo- 
sophical Society. And even if from time 
to time troubles and misunderstandings 
beset your way, it is to be remembered 
that the more rapid the growth, the greater 
must needs* be the friction dt encounters. 


A country which has never experienced 
the slightest Theosophical agitation is 
likely to be a land of the lesser rather than 
of the Larger Hope. Sooner or later, 
we must rise above agitations. But in 
order so to do, we must first conquer 
them. And in order to conquer them we 
must face them. 

How happy you will all be at this 
Diamond Jubilee Convention, for 3 ^ou in 
America are in a special measure celebrat- 
ing the sixtieth birthday of The Society 
which was born in your midst. I sincerely 
hope that New York in particular will 
have great celebrations on November 17th, 
demonstrating emphatically that the baby 
of sixty years ago is rjiore vigorous than 
ever. Whfit will the Ne^v York 'J'heo- 
sophical Federation, the guardian of The 
Society’s birthplace, be saying to the 
world in a few months time ? 

You will also b^ very happy to have 
in your midst such splendid stalwarts for 
Theosophy and The Theosophical Society 
as Mr, Jinarajadasa, Mr. L. W. Rogers 
and Mr. Fritz Kunz. I expect you will 
be having a record Convention, and I am 
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sure that you will generate during the 
course of. this Convention alone an 
enthusiasm which will do much to help 
you and those -who shall come after you to 
move triurnphai^tly onwards through the 
ensuing forty years to that Centenary 
which will mark a veritable epoch in the 
history of the world. 

I hope the Young Theosophists will be 
exceedingly prominent during the course 


of the Convention, for upon them so much 
depends. And I am sure you will find 
increasing occasion to recognize the 
treasures you have in your National 
President and his band of helpers at your 
National Headquarters. 

Forward with Theosophy and The 
Theosophical Society for the increasing 
happiness of the world. 


RUSSIA AND RENAISSANCE 

REMEMBER H. P. B. 


In July the President hailed the Russian Section in the following 
Message addressed to Dr. Kamensky, General Secretary, who is 
resident at Geneva ; 


I send my heartiest greetings to the 
Russian Section of our Society. Though, 
for the lime being, we are compelled 
to give to this Section the appellation 
“ outside Russia ”, I most earnestly trust 
that the time may soon come when we 
shall be able to leave it out. The Theo- 
sophical Society cannot be complete 
without a Section in Russia, and when the 
existing aberrations in your wonderful 
country have exhausted themselves, we 
may hope for that saner understanding 
which will recognize the value of a force 
which is both integrating within the 
country and also a link with other coun- 
tries which may often prove exceedingly 
useful. 

1 have nothing to say against the 
existing form of go\ernment in Russia so 
far as regards its general policies, for I 
have no dependable information with 
rega to them. But I do say that a 


Government which persecutes Theo- 
sophists as such and forbids Theosophical 
organization and activity is a Government 
which is acting in direct opposition to 
the welfare of the country over which it 
rules. Such a Government is neither 
national nor truly patriotic, for a Theo* 
sophist is always a positive asset to his 
Motherland, and to shut him out, as well 
as the organization to which he belongs, 
is among those mistakes which, when 
’committed by a responsible Government, 
are no less than crimes. 

May holy Russia soon' regain her health 
and real prosperity, so that a Russian 
Section in Russia may once more be on 
our rolls. A great Russian was the heart 
of the spiritual renaissance of the world. 
May a Russian Section in Russia in- 
carnate that renaissance and give to 
the world a life brilliant with Russia’s 
immortal soul. 


Wk need not hope that our work will be majestic if there is no majesty 
in ourselves. 


Roskin 



THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD : 


SCOTLAND’S SILVER JUBILEE 

From the Scottish Headquarters at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Christopher Gale (General 
Secretary) writes : 

Our Silver Jubilee Convention ended 
on June 18th. It was a ,very happy 
occasion in every respect, and there were 
considerably more members present than 
last year. We had the good fortune of 
having with us both Captain and Mrs^ 
Ransom. We extended the meetings to 
cover five days. The additional days 
gave the opportunity for a play- reading by 
a group of Glasgow members. The play 
is a reincarnation story written by a 
Glasgow minister, not a member of the 
Society ; it was very well done, both as to 
authorship and rendering. We introduced 
the Adyar note into the programme with 
lantern slides of Adyar, shown by Capt. 
Ransom. 

The closing meeting was a novelty. 
The representatives of five Youth organi- 
zations in the City responded to our 
invitation to come and speak on “ The 
Movement I Represent — Its Importance for 
the Yolith of To-day ”, In excellent speeches 
they each gave as good an account of theit* 
movement as was possible in 10-1.5 minutes 
— The League of Nations Union Youth 
Group, The Open Conspiracy (H. G. 
Wells Society), the Margaret Morris 
Movement, the Student Christion Move- 
ment, and The Theosophical Society. The 
idea proved a decided success. There was 
no debate or discussion, but afterwards 
under social dbnditions a lively discussion 
went on between the speakers and members 
of the audience, 

CONVENTIONS GREET ADYAR 

The President has received at Adyar the 
following greetings : 

Argentina. “ Greetings from National 
Convention.” Signed by Senor Wyngaafd, 
General Secretary, and Dr, Folquer, out- 
going General Secretary. July 9. 


“ Swedish Convention gratefully sends 
best wishes for successful campaign. 
Eln^ Berg, General Secretary.” 

Madrid, July 23 : Spanish Diamond 
Jubilee Convention sends affectionate greet- 
ings President and Rukmini. Lorenzana.” 

Bussum, July 23: “International 
gathering Theosophical workers St. 
Michaels Centre send loyal and loving 
greetings. Vanderstok.” 

Amsterdam, July 26: “Enthusiastic 
reception of your Message. European 
Congress sends devoted love to both. 
Marcault-Cochius.” 

* * * 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO 
BISHOP LEADBEATER 

Appeal to Australia 

The Madura Lodge has adopted the 
following resolution : 

“ The members of the Madura Lodge 
place on record their heartfelt gratitude 
to the memory of Rt. Rev. Bishop C. W. 
Leaxibeater, whose inestimable services to 
Theosophy and the world (especially his in- 
valuable contributions in the realms of 
Occultism, Education and Science) will 
ever be gratefully remembered so long as 
Theosophy is appreciated as shedding 
infinite light on the problems of life. 

“ This meeting wishes the President 
of The Theosophical Society to request our 
Australian brethren of The Theosophical 
Society to send to Adyar, our spiritual 
home, a portion of the relics of the 
departed Bishop, for raising a suitably, 
memorial to him, at Adyar, so as to serve 
as a humble mark of our tribute to his 
memory a^d to his single-minded devotion 
to the cause of Theosophy.” • 

(Editorial Note : Tlie ashes of Bishop 
Leadbeater are in possession ^of the Presi- 
dent of The Theosophical "^Society at 
Adyar, and on September 21st will be 
ceremonially •deposited beside those of 
Dr.^ Besant in the Garden of Remem- 
brance.) 
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THE GERMAN SECTION 

Dr. Egenolf Baron von Boeder, recently 
elected General Secretary for Germany, 
has visited some of the large groups of his 
National Society and reports having had 
some good discussions. To his great 
regret, he informed us, the German Section 
would not be represented at the Amster- 
dam Congress of the European Federation, 
as such attendance would involve the 
Section m political complications. 

* * 

Mk. jinakajadasa 

Mr. C. jinarajadasa made a most 
successful tour of New Zealand. At 
Dunedin he was accoided a civic reception, 
and m reply said he accepted the welcome 
not as a personal one, but as a represen- 
tative of a great and ancient people. 

The Mayor of Dunedin referred to the 
lecturer as one whose writings had intro- 
duced him to millions who had never seen 
him or heard his voice, but who regarded 
him in high esteem and honour. 

Mrs. Crawford in her June Newsletter 
writes: ** Mr. jinarajadasa visualizes a 
tune when the people of the Dominion 
will approach the Grecian type in appear- 
ance and culture. New Zealand, he says, 
IS in the same latitude as Greece, with all 
the benefits of fresh air and sunshine, and 
a thoughtful person cannot but expect 
developments along Grecian lines, physi- 
cally and culturally.” 

A prominent Maori, Mr. A. Pitarna, 
came, by request, to talk about the Maori 
Race, and he and Mr. Jinarajadasa stayed 
long together. “ You must not lose the 
spiritual concept of the Maori ”, said 
Mr. Jinarajadasa to some of the Auckland 
members : ** it has its place in the culture 
of your race,” 

. * * 

MISS NEFF’S PROGRAMME 

Miss Mary K. Neff spent Ji\ne and July 
m Adelaide lecturing to the Lodge and 
arousing public interest in Theosophy. 
” On members ’ nights she gave an insight 
into the life and adventures of H. P. B., in 
which she has been Extensively research- 
ing. Her lecture programhie deals with 
Theosophy and the great religions of the 
world. Miss Neff is studying zoology and 
geology at the Adelaide University — 


zoology under Professor Harvey Johnson 
and geology under Professor Sir Douglas 
Mawson, well known Antarctic explorer, 
and both front-rank scientists,” writes a 
correspondent. 

Miss Neff planned to remain in Adelaide 
until the middle of August and later to visit 
Melbourne and Hobart. Writing from 
Adelaide, Miss Neff says : “ Audiences are 
good, even on rainy Sundays.” 

* -K >1' 

A PLAN FOR AUSTRALIA 

Miss Clara Codd, General Secretary of 
the Australian Section, in urging Austra- 
lian members to study the President's 
Sei^en Year Platiy discloses in her Section 
journal News and Notes a little plan of 
her own. In order to enable the General 
Secretary to travel and inspire “ the 
membership at large,” she needs what in 
Government offices is called a Permanent 
Under-Secretary. She is also hoping to 
enlarge News and Notes and to make it 
serve as a liason- officer between members 
and the Section Headquarters. 

Then Miss Codd is very urgent about 
the need for tours of the Lodges at least 
twice a year by capable lecturers : she is 
anxious to revive the Lodges in Tasmania 
and North Queensland, and suggests that 
each of the live greater Lodges should 
tackle this problem vigorously, forming 
study groups to train lecturers and “ taking 
under their wing ” the smaller Lodges in 
their vicinity. From local lecturers she 
considers that national lecturers, even first 
class international lecturers, may be drawn. 
Summer Schools are also m the General 
Secretary’s plan- — the great distances be- 
tween the capitals of the six Australian 
States, appear to have no deterrent effect 
on her ambition in this direction. 

* * * 

“THE THEOSOPHIST” CIRCLES 

The campaign for increasing the circula- 
tion of The THEOSOPHIST is already 
proving effective, in regard to reading 
circles. Theosophical News and Notes 
(London) reports that “ Olcott Lodge has 
stfirted to circulate a sixth copy of its 
magazine, and can take the names of a 
few more readers who need not necessarily 
be F. T. S.” A good example for Lodges 
to follow. 



YOUTH TO YOUTH CAMPAIGN 

« 

By young THEOSOPHISTS 


Young Theosophists everywhere must 
co-operate in the Youth to Youth Campaign 
which the Youth of Adyar are organizing 
if it is to be made really successful. 
This has been the purpose in^the minds of 
the. organizers in writing personal letters 
and sending Campaign leaflets to Young 
Theosophists and Young Theosophist 
workers, urging action in India, Australia^ 
New Zealand, South Africa, the United 
States, Central America, England, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Burma, Ceylon 
and the Philippine Islands. Campaign 
representatives were also appointed for the 
European Conference in July and the 
American Convention in August. 

At the European Conference held at 
Amsterdam a European Federation of 
Young Theosophists, was formed. (See 
page 607). Messages of greeting were sent 
by Dr. Ar undale, Shriniati Rukmini, and 
the Young Theosophists of America. 
Rukmini ’s message was as follows : 

’to the eukopean young 

THEOSOPHISTS 
Dear Friends, 

It has made me very happy to hear the news 
that many Young Theosophists from different 
countries are meeting togetlier with the idea of 
forming a European Federation We have had 
a World Federation of Young Theosophists, but it 
was not composed of members of The Theosophi- 
cal Society, and your Federation is to be composed 
of members, l^am sure we can all achieve a 
great deal by being members and by working 
together 

The most important work in The Theosophical 
Society, as for as 1 can see, is for young people 
to have a true, a big, and a commonsense point 
of view of Theosophy, and that w^should bring 
to the world a real twcague of Nations founded 
not on mere jjustice but on the true foundation of 
friendship. Our Movement can be, and as far 
as possible should be, informal and friendly We 
should not have to quarrel about Small technical 
points, but must realize that the life of ^ch 
member must contribute to the Movement atnd 
not merely the rules and regulations, and that life 
should be a life of wisdom, of deep understanding 


of all around us, and mutual friendship Besides 
all this, we must prepare ourselves to be the 
leaders of The Theosophical'Society,. which I hope 
will be an even larger Society when we are old 
than it is at present In order to become true 
leaders we must ha\'e courage to express our own 
individual genius in terms of Theosophy, and 
to work in the world, and we must have an 
enthusiasm and devotion which can overcome all 
deficiencies This should be our keynote and our 
contribution. 

The Movement in India is steadily progress 
ing, but m India T have one keynote which I am 
very anxious should live in the heart of yoking 
people, and that is to remember India To be 
truly Indian is to be truly International, so none 
of us must forget-ihe best of our own civilization 
and to live it in our daily lives May I, on behalf 
of the Young Theosophists ol India, send you n;y 
loving greetings and wish you a success that will 
last throughout the ages I myself personally 
send you my own loving good wishes and I hope 
that 1 shall soon hear of vour activities in Europe. 

Yours Fraternally, 
KUKMINI ARUNDM.E, 

A NEW TRADITION 

The Young Theosophists of America 
were to hold their Convention in August 
and discuss the Youth to Youth Campaign 
and their attitude to the proposed formation 
of a World -Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists with Shrimati Rukmini as Presi- 
dent. Rukmini’s message to them ran : 

TO THE AMERICAN YOUNti 
THEOSOPHISTS 

Dear Friends, 

I am very sorry this time that I shall not be 
amongst you during your Convention, but 1 am 
with you in my loving thoughts I remembe^ a 
few years ago when I was at the American Con- 
vention how sad I felt to see hardly a young face 
The next year there were a very few more, and 
the next a* few more stilf, till we had last year a 
regular organization of the Young Theo^phists 
of America. This year *1 hope you will have 
even a larger number than before, anil a greater 
enthusiasm still. 

I know so many of you personally that it is 
easy for me to visuatize you and to send you my 
very personal ^nd affectionate greetings, which I 
do, not only on my own behalf but on behalf ol 
the* All-India Federation of Young Theosophists. 
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Will you remember me to Mr. Sidney Cook, 
and tell him that 1 also send him very loving 
greetings atid to the American Convention. I am 
not an official in The Theosophical Society, there- 
fore I do not do it^fficially, but I do so unofficially. 
I can neN er forget the warmth and friendship of 
the American people to me. It is really a remark- 
able thing to realize how overwhelmingly kind 
people can be. and while 1 was at the American 
Convention I never felt as if I were at an important 
Conference, with very serious faces, but had the 
feeling of be’ing amongst friends, which after all 
IS the most important thing in The Theosophical 
Society Only if we can work as friends can our 
work be successful, and this is something which 
Young Theosophists can practise so very easily, 
especially in America, for you have none of the 
conventions and formalities nor the traditions of 
other countries You can make a tradition of 
Theosophy, and I hope you will do so. 

It is a great pleasure for all of us here to have 
Felfx Layton with us He is a very very keen 
and devoted Young Theosophist, and I think I 
may say that he is really happy at Adyar. To us 
he has been a boon becau^. he has helped our 
young people very much, not only in Adyar but 
in the whole Federation. He has also won the 
hearts of our young people The only regret I 
shall ever have about him will be when he has 
to leave Adyar As you know, he is Assistant 
General Secretary to our Federation as well as 
President of the Youth Lodge in Adyar. so you 
can see how important he has become ’ 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
RUKMINI AKUNDALE. 

In both of these gatherings— at Amster- 
dam, and at Wheaton — the idea of a 
World Federation was to be discussed and 
methods of co-operating with the Youth to 
Youth Campaign considered. 

Representatives were also appointed to 
work for The Young Theosophist, the 
monthly journal edited at Adyar by 
Shrimati Rukmini through which it is 
hoped to consolidate the work of the 
Young Theosophists of the world. 

The idea of the World Federation of 
Young Theosophists is growing. These 
two large groups are considering it and 
both Dr. Arundale and Rukmini-favour it. 
It seems probable that a World Federa- 
tion will be formed at the Diamond 
Jubilee fcoru'^ntion and that Rukmini 
Arundale will be the President. This is 
another reason why ’the Young Theo- 
sophists in all countries should make a 
special effort to come to Adyar to give this 
new Federation a rousing inauguration at 
Christmas time. 


A PLATFORM FOR THE 
W^ORLD’S YOUTH 

« 

A tentative platform has been prepared 
as a basis for discussion in the Youth 
Parliament on January 5. Mr. Layton 
at Adyar will be very glad to receive 
suggestions regarding its planks. We 
need ideas from all over the world to make 
the platform really international. Here 
it is : 

« 

1. To unite all mankind in the ideal of 
Brothephood fop which The Theoaophioal 
Society Btanda. 

I 2. To mass all human effort in an Irre- 
■tetible fopce fop Peace. 

5. To link citizenship with sePYlce. 

4. To give to all membepg of the sub-human 
kingdoms the equal respect that is their due. 

B. To develop education on Theosophical 
ppinciples. The oulmioation of the system to 
be a Theosophical World University for the 
teaching of citizenship and the training of 
Theosophical leaders. 

6. To wage a campaign against cruelty, 
vulgarity and ugliness and implant in their 
place compassion, refinement and beauty. 

7. To inculcate and observe the knightly 
code of chivalry. 

We have taken No. 6 and No. 7 planks 
from the ideals of Geoffrey Hodson*s 
South African Youth Movement, which 
has already developed into a British 
Empire Youth Movement, and will inevit- 
ably be included in the World Movement 
which Young Theosophists are everywhere 
promoting. 

YOUTH JOURNALS 

Adyar Youth is the title of a new four- 
page monthly bulletin published by the 
Vasanta Youth Lodge, Adyar, to promote 
Theosophy. Adyar Youth is alive and 
full of power for Theosophy. Dr. Arundale 
sent copies^ of the first issue to all General 
Secretaries.*^ 

From Sydney comes an excellent Youth 
journal, Zest. Dedicated to the young in 
spirit, Zest* contains thought -provoking 
articles on war, art, and spirituality. Zest 
is purposeful and dynamic. The Editors are 
B. Perrie and Catherine Dargie, El Paso, 
William Street, Double Day, N. S. W. 
Subscription 4s 
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Hail another contemporary ! The first 
number, of Juventud Teosofica, published 
in Spanish by Cuban Young Theosophists 
and dated May 1st, contains a frontispiece 
of Shrimati Rukmini and articles by her, 
by Geoffrey* Hodson and by local members. 
The joint editors are Pura G. de Lopez 
and Maria G. Duany at Ave. No. 17, 
\^ista Alegre, Santiago de Cuba. 

dk. arundale proposes an 

' ALL-NATION YOUTH* LEAGUE 

The President of The Theosophical 
Society, (Dr. Arundale) is very much 
interested in the European Federation of 
Young Theosophists which it was proposed 
to form at the Amsterdam Congress, July 
?A-29, In a Message specially addressed 
to the Young Theosophists assembled in 
Convention he wrote : 

“ 1 sincerely trust the project may 
materialize, for we shall then have the 
nucleus of a League of the Youth of 
Nations, which might in time grow into a 
League of the Youth of All Nations, includ- 
ing both East and West. I am sure that 
existing Young Theosophists organizations 
would very enthusiastically join such a 
League, which would, however, need to 
have not less than three Centres— one in 
Europe, one in the United States, and one 
in India, adding others as opportunity 
arises. 1 ahink there should be one Prin- 
cipal General Secretary in Europe, with 
two joint General Secretaries in America 
and India respectively. And I think the 
League of the Youth of Nations might 
have two divisions— a Study Division and 
an Activity Di\ ision, the former for 
examining the situation in all the principal 
departments life, the latter consisting 
of groups intent on special lines of reform, 
each group independent, but all together 


« 

forming a great solidarity encircling the 
most divergent differences. Tn this way 
there will be opportunity for every member 
to follow his own line ihd at the same 
time learn to respect, if not to appreciate, 
the lines of others, especially when these 
ru^i counter to his own. 

I presume you will make the nucleus 
Theosophical to start with, for only among 
Theosophists is there that reality of mutual 
understanding amidst the most clashing 
dirlerences. With us Theosophists Brother- 
hood is stronger than difference. In the 
outer world it is the reverse. If we 
establish a strong brotherhood at the 
Centre and in the beginning, then all 
differences can be safely welcomed, ‘and 
will do good instead of harm.” 

EUROPEAN FEDERATION 
FORMED 

On July 26 the President (Dr. Arundale) 
received a cable message from Amsterdam 
reading : 

Newlv Formed European Federation 
Young Theosophists Sends Loyaltv and 
Gratitude. 

The first President of the European 
Federation is Shrimati Rukmini who 
received the following cablegram : 

European Federation Young Theo-* 
sophists Sends Loving Greetings and 
Congratulations to Its President. 

Shrimati Rukmini has been working for 
a European Federation since 1924 and is 
very pleased with this outcome. She is 
now President of three National F ederations 
--the European, the American and the 
Indian. “ Now,” she says, ** we can begin 
to think of a World Federation.” 


Let us dedicate tliis Great Year to Theosophy and The Theosophical 
Society wherever we are. p 

However strenuously we hapve worked before, let us, in the strength 
of the Diamond Jubilee, work as we have NEVER worked before. 

G. S. Arundale 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A MASTER'S STORY OF THE 
CHOHAN’S MAGIC 

Jn Mr. Fritz Kunz\s article on “ The 
Ray Key in our August issue mention 
was made of the Maha-Chohan^ the 

delightful Personage . . . who appears 
in the episode of the goat and the letter 
related in one of the Master K. H.'s 
letters to A, P. Sinnett.” The story is 
told in The Mahatma Letters {pp, 320- 
321 ), In the space allotted to the article 
ther^ was not room for the letter^ and it 
is reproduced below. The Master K, H. 
writes : 

1 cannot close without tailing you of an 
incident which, ho\vever ludicrous, has led 
to something that makes me thank my 
stars for it, and will please you also. Your 
letter, enclosing that of C. C. M., was 
received by me on the morning following 
the date you had handed it over to the 
“ little man I was then in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pari-Yong, at the gun -pa of 
a friend, and was very busy with important 
affairs. When I received intimation of its 
arrival, 1 was just crossing the large inner 
courtyard of the monastery ; bent upon 
listening to the voice of Lama Tondhiib 
Ciyatcho, 1 had no time to read the contents. 
So, after mechanically opening the thick 
packet, 1 merely glanced at it, and put it, 
as I thought, into the travelling bag I wear 
across the shoulder. In reality though, it 
had dropped on the ground ; and since 1 

NOTES ON THE CATHOLICON 

( Concluded from page 559) 

T.ibrary and the Spencer Collection of the 
Rylands Library, each one copy of the Cathoheon. 
But if - not all of these copies, then still most of 
them will be of’ the well known edition of 1460 
in two columns of 66 lines each. 

“ Fust brought an action against Gutenberg 
for money advanced and not paid back. 

As far as known this fsalter is the first book 
printed, bearing date, place and name of the 
printer. The second was a reprint of the same 
book in 1459. 


had broken the envelope and emptied it of 
its contents, the latter were ’scattered in 
their fall. There was no one near me at 
the time, and my attention being wholly 
absorbed with the conversation, 1 had 
already reached the staircase * leading to 
the library djoor, when 1 heard the voice- 
of a young gyloong calling out from a 
window, and expostulating with someone 
at a distance. Turning round I understood 
the situation at a glance ; otherwise your 
letter would never have been read by me, 
for I saw a venerable old goat in the act 
of making a morning meal of it. The 
creature had already de\'oured part of 
C.C.M.’s letter, and was thoughtfully 
preparing to have a bite at yours, more 
delicate and easy for chewing with his old 
teeth than the tough envelope and paper 
of your correspondent's epistle. To rescue 
what remained of it took me but one short 
instant, disgust and opposition of the 
animal notwithstanding — but there remain- 
ed mighty little of it ! The envelope with 
your crest on had nearly disappeared, the 
contents of the letters made illegible- 
in short 1 was perplexed at the sight 
of the disaster. Now you know ‘ why 
L felt embarassed ; I had no right to 
restore it, the letters coming from the 
‘ Eclectic ” and connected directly with 
the hapless Pelings ” on all sides. 
What could I do to restore the missing 
parts ! 1 had already resolved to humbly 
crave permission from the Chohan to be 
allowed an exceptional privilege in this 
dire necessity, when I saw his holy face 
before me, with his eye twinkling in quite 
an unusual manner, and heard his \ oice : 
“ Why break the rule ? I will do it 
myself.*'^^ These simple words Kam mi 
ts'har — “ ril do it,” contain a world of 
hope for m6. He has restored the missing 
parts and done it quite neatly too, as you 
see, and even transformed a crumpled 
broken envelope, very much damaged, 
into a new one- -crest and all. Now I 
kn^w what great power had to be used for 
such a restoration, and this leads me to 
hope for a relaxation of severity one ot 
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these daj^s.' Hence I thanked the goat 
heartily ; and since he does not belong to 
the ostracised Peling race, to show my 
.gratitude I strengthened what remained of 
teeth in his mouth, and set the dilapidated 
remains firmly in their sockets, so that 
he may chew food harder than English 
letters for several years yet to come. 

' ^ ^ * 

. HONOUR WHERE HONOUR 
IS DUE 

. We are constantly reproducing the 
following very fine utterance, and honoijr 
Dr. Besant with its authorship : 

Theosophy is not a creed ; it is the 
grace of God in one’s life ; the power 
of God in one’s work ; the joy of God 
in one’s play ; the peace of God in 
one’s rest ; the wisdom of God in 
one’s thought ; the love of God in 
one’s heart; the beauty of God in 
one’s dealings with others. 

Mr. Smythe, however, writes to me 
pointing out that he is the author of the 
lines, and sends me a copy of a folder 
of the Toronto Theosophical Society dated 
1920 m which these lines appear, Curi- 
ously enough, however, Rev. John Barron, 
a staunch member of The Society, writes 
from* Ireland suggesting that many years 
ago Dr. Besant gave the credit of them to 
a lady who lived in South Wales. We 
are trying to trace Dr. Besant’s statement, 
but since Mr, Smythe knows that he 
wrote the lines the honour is obviously 
his, and I regret that the common assump- 
tion that Dr, Besant wrote them has led 
me into error. In future, 1 hope, when 
these beautiful lines are quoted they will 
be credited tb Mr. A. E. Smythe, General 
Secretary of The Theosophical Society in 
Canada. 

G. S. A. 

WHERE DO WE STAND ? 

In your June issue, Mr. J^. Sedgwick 
“ demands ” that Dr. Arundale shall tell 
us where The Theosophical Society staftds. 
Towards the back of the same issue is a 


declaf’ation of the principles and objects 
of The Society signed by Tir. Besant. 
What more does Mr. Sedgwick want ? 
Personally I fail to seeii'that anything 
Mr. Krishnamurti has said is opposed to 
the statement, that the bond of union in 
The Theosophical Society is a common 
search and aspiration for Truth,” or that 
“They (the members) hold -that Truth 
should be striven for, not imposed by 
authority as a dogma.” Has Mr. Krishna- 
niurti .said anything more definite than the 
statement that “ belief should be the result 
of individual study or of intuition, and 
not its antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertion.” 

Having m my Theosophical infancy 
found my spiritual food in The Liglit of 
Asia and The Bhagavad Gitciy I fail to 
see anything in Mr. Krishnamurti ’s teach- 
ings that is realty opposed to Tlie Society’s 
work, any ideas that may not be found in- 
side The Society. “ Within thyself deliver- 
ance must be sought,” is taught by both. 
If Mr. Krishnamurti is somewhat impatient 
at the emphasis some people put on the 
means (Karma and Reincarnation) instead 
of the goal, it is not surprising in the case 
of one Avho sees the goal so clearly. To 
use Karma and Reincarnation as excuses 
for avoiding direct effort, instead of an 
indication of the quickest way to reach 
the central Truth, is not making the best 
use of our Theosophical teaching. If The 
Society can show that the wisdom of 
God is learnt not by swallowing creeds 
like so many pills, but by life and living, 
whether physical or otherwise, and help 
men to use this knowledge effectively, it 
will be doing both its own work and Mr. 
Krishnamurti ’s also. If I live most 
intensely in. the world of imagination, 
while my friend Jives more fully in 
ceremonial magic, what of it ? We are 
both instruments of the same Life. 

Mr. Sedgwick must live Ins own life, 
but 1, ip living mine, must register my 
protest against any attempt to tak*e from 
The Society the freedom of its all-inclusive 
spiritual ideal, and confine, its life within 
the dogmatic fence of a pen-and-ink creed. 

• P. Stanway-Tapp 

Perth, West Australia. 



COLONEL OLCOTT'S FREE SCHOOL 

A SCHWARZ COMMEMORATION 


Just outside the Adyar compound, near 
the Elphinstone Bridge, the Olcott Free 
School is flourishing with an attendance of 
425 scholars, including more than 100 
girls. This school is the only one 
surviving of a number of free schools 
which the President -Founder established 
m Madras and its environs for the 
Panchama class of children who are today 
euphemistically referred to as Harijan. 
“ Panchama a Sanskrit word, means 
fifth, and is applied to the fifth caste or 
outcasts. Harijan ” is a word which 
generally is applied to the*, same class, but 
it means children of God, and the change 
will be all to the good so long as the word 
as applied to outcast children sustains its 
divine connotation. 

1 gladly accepted the headmaster’s 
invitation to visit the School on July 3rd. 
When wc arrived at 9 a.m., the whole 
school was assembled on the prayer 
ground —which corresponds in western 
schools to the play-ground — to com- 
memorate the second anniversary of the 
passing of Mr. Albert Schwarz, who was 
Treasurer of The Theosopbical Society 
from 1908 until his death in 1933, a 
period of a quarter of century, during which 
he was also Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Olcott Free Schools and befriended them 
with generous financial assistance. The 
school hall, which is named aftei him, 
was built six years ago. His picture, 
which hangs inside the hall, was unveiled 
by the President (Dr. Arundale) twelve 
months ago. This year a marble tablet 
was to have been unveiled, bearing the 
legend : 

SCHWARZ HALL* 
1908—1^33 

Though the tablet was not available, 
the ceremony proceeded, the headmaster 
and some of the teachers and a promising 
Hindu youth praising Mr. Schwarz and 


offering gratitude for his benefactions to 
the school. 

Under a tree standing at one end of the 
ground and facing the assembled children 
was a garlanded picture of Saraswati, 
Goddess of learning, to whom devotions 
were offered. Like most Hindu ceremonies 
the programme at this commemora- 
tion was of a religious nature, including 
prayers and Bhajana, consisting of songs of 
worship. Every morning the children 
meet at 8.45, at 8.55 there is a school 
gathering for prayer and meditation, and 
then community singing -with a different 
song each day. The children break 
off into various classes, where there is 
again silent prayer, followed by lessons in 
cleanliness and bathing for boys who have 
no such home conveniences. Then follow 
the regular classes in primary education, 
and in the evening after 4 o’clock for 
about 45 minutes the children who so 
desire attend manual training classes. 

In a number of hobbies the boys are 
instructed, nameh , weaving of mats, 
Aveaving ot cloth, leaf Avork, fans, baskets 
and network (such as hammocks and bags) 
leather work and fretAvork. The girls are 
instructed in sewing, embroidery and 
fancy bag making. The school has also 
an efficient Scout troop and two Cub 
packs. These youngsters do good service 
at Convention ; they assist with the 
feeding of the poor people and in control- 
ling the crowd in the compound. Every 
Friday evening there is a regular Bhajana 
for all the children lasting 40 minutes. 
The singing is in Tamil, with songs to 
Nataraja, Sri Krishna and Shiva. Some 
of these I heard sung in Tamil, also two 
songs aboui Sri Krishna sung in Sanskrit. 
It was a remarkable experience for a 
westerner to hear children called outcasts 
singing Sanskrit classics. 

While some of the children go to the 
haxyd-craft classes others are taught music. 
The school has a fine music-master in 
Mr. McKibbin, a Harijan Christian, who 
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With spleifdid voice and diction led the 
children’s* chants in Gregorian tones 
very similar- to those I have heard in 
Church. This was not surprising, for in 
Sydney I heard Bishop Leadbeater, 
commenting *on plainsong played by a 
Church organist, say : ‘‘ That music which 
you call Gregorian is the same as 
your Aryan forefathers sang when they 
came down over the Himalayas a hundred 
thousand years ago.” 

• 

Olcott Free School has a very distin- 
guishing feature to its credit. From the 
strictly orthodox point of view it is 
perfectly discreditable, but from the stand# 
point of brotherhood it is perfectly splendid, 
since all castes mix freely in a truly 
brotherly spirit. Amongst the thirteen 
Hindu teachers are four Brahmins and six 
Harijans ; they all forget their differ- 
ences and mingle fteely and eat together. 
Out of the total of 425 scholars nearly 275 
are Harijans ; all the rest are caste, and a 
few Brahmins, who formerly would have 
refused to mix with untouchables, have 
recently sought admission to the school. 
The admixture has a wholesome effect on 
both teachers and children. 

The Olcott Free School is supported by 
grants from Government (Education and 
Labour Department), and an endowment 
which yields interest amounting to about 
Rs. 1,500 a year. For 50 per cent of its 
revenue the School depends on donations. 
In the early days of the School Colonel 
Olcott collected about Ks. 25,000 ; and 
Mrs. Stead and Mr. Schwarz left large 
legacies, so that the endowments now total 
about ks. 35,000. As it costs nearly 
Rs. 8,000 a year to conduct the School, 
there is need# for greater support in dona- 
tions and legacies. At the present moment 
the Headmaster, Mr. M. Krishnan, is 
proposing to take down the old school 
building and build a new one which will 
be called the Besant Hall, smd will be 
partitioned for classes. This work will 
require Rs. 35,000. Most of the classes, 
which number thirteen, are held in cudjan 
(palm -leaf) sheds similar to Ithose of the 
Besant Memorial School. 

When Mr. Krishnan became Super- 
intendent in 1923 there were 150 pupils. 
It has only ’been possible for him to in- 
crease thcr number of scholars and the 
3? 


accomtpodation because he has^a gift not 
only for scholarship but also for'organizing. 
Much of his time is spent in direct com- 
munications with the Depafkhent and with 
donators. Mr. Krishnan. was formerly a 
teacher at Madanapalle, he spent some 
time in Tagore’s ashrama at Shantiniketan, 
he was on the staff of the Adyar Library, 
and for three years was a student under 
Dr. Arundale at the National Training 
College, Adyar. It was Dr. Besant who 
asked him to take charge of the School, 
though his natural inclination lay towards 
the library where his father, Pandit A. 
Mahadeva Shastri, was Director for ten 
years ending 1926, immediately preceding 
Dr. Kunhan Raja. 

The School was started by Colonel 
Olcott in 1894. Dr. English was his 
colleague as Reqprding Secretary and took 
a great interest in the School. The first 
superintendent was Miss Palmer, an 
American, who commenced m 1899 — she 
is still living at Adyar in her 82nd year. 
After Miss Palmer came Miss Court- 
wright, then Miss Kofel, and then Miss 
Orr immediately before Mr. Krishnan. 
Some of the teachers were the Colonel’s 
colleagues, or pupils. Mr. McKibbin was 
a Harijan teacher. Mr. lyyakannu was 
a Harijan student under Colonel Olcott, 
and was headmaster of the Olcott Free 
Schools for twelve years. Being full of the 
spirit of service and sacrifice, he is a great 
moral force in Ins village. The work of 
all the teachers is in a very large measure 
a service of sacrifice, and by all at Adyar 
it IS so regarded. Mr. Krishnan has 13 
classes and 13 teachers, and he requires 
two more teachers, one a lady. 

I have just read in an old file of Thl 
Theosophist, in the Annual Report for 
1899, a note by Colonel Olcott which 
shows the spirit of the Panchama Educa- 
tional Movement. There were 250 child- 
ren on the rolls in three schools and the 
number Vas steadily increasing# The 
Colonel wrote : ^ • 

“Although this movement -was not 
started nor is maintained *by the Theo- 
sophical Society,^ it has the earnest 
sympathy ot a large share of its officers 
and members, who realize the duties they 
o>te to the lower classes who have for so 
long a time been without the advantages 
of education. There are millions of these 
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children of the lower classes in India, who 
are growing up in ignorance, neglected and 
uncared lor, both intellectually and 
spiritually, by those who ha\'e had the 
advantages of .education and yet wdio 
blindly ignore the needs of those below 


them. This is a condition which calls 
loudly to us for amelioration. Let us 
hope that Theosophists who recognize the 
spiritual brotherhood of all humanity will 
not ahvays be so indifferent concerning the 
wxlfare of tliese poor people.’' 

J. L. D. 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY 

WHAT THE WESTERN SECTION NEEDS 

111 


BOOKLIST 

My li.st of desired books this month is 
only a short one, but I shall make up 
for that shortcoming by saying nice 
things about the response to my former 
appeals. First then the booklist : 

19. The Great Tudors (Nicholson and 
Watson, 10s. 6d.), a collection by Miss 
Katharine Gaivm of 40 short biographies 
of the most celebrated Englishmen of the 
Elizabethan age, beginning with Henry 
\T11, born in 1457, and ending with Ben 
Jonson, who died in 1637. 

20. We certainly need some leplenish- 
men! of the historical section of the 
Library with more modern books. I will 
lust now only mention The Cambridge 
Modern History m the new cheap edition. 

21. The Txao Sources of Morality and 
Rcligiouy by Henri Bergson, translated 
by K. Ashley Andra and Cloudesley Brere- 
ton, with the assistance of Horsfall 
Carter (10 -)• Tlie original appeared in 
1932. The translation was sup^r\ ised by 
the author himself. \vho is no mean 
master of English. The book is of actual 
interest, treating as it does of one of the 
pairs of opposites which is facing the 
modern world in its transition stage from 
what Bergson calls closed morality ” 
and “ stati<' religion ” on the one hand to 

open morality ” and ** dynamic religion ” 
on the other. 


If any modern philosopher might be a 
Theosophic one, Mr. Bergson deserves 
that name, being the first to put the under- 
standing of that elusive faculty which is of 
such primal importance in Theosopliy, T 
mean the human intuition, on a philosophi- 
cal basis. Of his works the Adyar Library 
possesses only two, Matter and Memory ^ 
and Time and Free Will. It will be very 
much appreciated, therefore, if somebody 
would bestow the others, namely Creative 
Ex^olutiofiy Dreams. An J ntroduetion to 
Metaphysics f Laughter^ ahd Mind Energy. 

22. Creation and Ex^oluiinn in Prim- 

itive Cosmogonies^ and other pieces (8/6) 
by Sir James George Frazer, the well 
known author of 77/c Golden Bough, of 
wdiich the Adyar Library possesses the 
complete set, as well as the one volume 
compendium. * 

23. As the last item 1 will mention 
Prof. A. J. Hopkins’s Alchemy, Child of 
Greek Philosophy. (Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1934.) 

GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 

And now all the nice news. In the 
first place I have received a donation of 
Rs»'-200 from a benefactor somewhere near 
Bombay, who wishes to remain unknown, 
but who is very well known here in India 
for his all-round beneficence. I can assure 
him that the .money will be well used 
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after the months which I have allowed 
for would-be donators are past (see The 
THEOSOPhlSX, July, p. 402). 

• Then Mr. Karl Rieder from the “ Theo- 
sophist-hoi^e ” at Weidlingau near \"ienna 
wrote to nie that he is sending three 
books of Sir James Jeans’s ; The Mysteri- 
ous Universe, Eos, and The Stars in 
Their Courses (No. 4 of the list), for 
which our hearty thanks. 

. I also received a postal Money Order for 
£ l/5/-(Rs. 16/6/-)from Mrs.*S. T. Gale, 
Edinburgh, to purchase Prof. Millikan’s 
hook on Electrons, etc. (No. 3 of the list), 
and others of Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur 
Eddington or Prof. Whitehead, Man? 
thanks to the kind donator. 

The last acquisition the Library (western 
section) has made is three books, sent 
to us by the author himself, Mr. Antony 
Ph. llalasof Istambul, Turkey, known also 
as a contributor to TnH Tiieosophist. 
llie books treat of : 

1. The Revelation of the Secret 
Arrangement of the Greek Alphabet, 
con t a ini fig the whole Mystery of Involu- 
tion and Evolution (1921) ; 

2. The Socraiic Tradition, its Sub- 
stance and Essence, continued in our 
days by the Greek poet Cost is Pal am as 
(19J3); 

3. My correspondence with the poet 
Costis Palamas, wherein is revealed thV 
Greek Faith (1934). 

What interesting subjects, but alas the 
hooks are Greek to me, and have to remain 
so if nobody takes the trouble to translate 
them into English. And why should not 
someone, considering what mighty interest- 
ing things are contained in them ? Mean- 
while the author is not less thanked because 
of our ignorance of the classical beauties 
ot his mother language. 


[Eifi^orial note : Mr. Halas is publish- 
ing two new books. Magic TJirough the 
Ages and The Amazing Revelations of 
H. P. Blaifatsky on Old • Greece, which 
will be at the disposal of The Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, for translation 
intq English.] 

SCREEN PICTURES 

I have still to speak of two other ac- 
quisitions of the Adyar Library, namely 
an “ Adept ” Episcope and a “ Kinos ” 
Projector, both from the world -iamous 
Zeiss Ikon Works. A kind friend has lor 
the time being advanced the money, but 
It is hoped that others will step in ^nd 
take over this special charge, so that our 
Iriend’s money may become available again 
for other equal^' necessary Theosophical 
purposes, for which he has intended it. 
The price of the episcope is round Rs. 300 
and the film projector Rs. 850. 

We were already in possession oi an 
excellent diascope, that is a lantern 
projector for “ still ” transparent lantern 
slides (diapositives). The epi.scope is a 
projector for “ still ” opaque pictures, like 
the illustrations in books, etc. The kinos 
projector is a projector for “ moving ” 10 
mm. films. We are now, therefore, full>fr 
equipped for lectures to be illustrated with 
the necessary “ visible ” material, either 
supplied by the lecturers themselves in the 
form of lantern-slides or mo'’ie-filnis, or 
taken from the books in the Adyar Library 
in the form of their manifold and often 
priceless illustrations. Wasn’t it Tennyson 
who said that “ things seen are mightier 
teachers than things heard ” ? Who will 
help to pay for these mighty teachers ? 

A. J. Hamehsthr 



BOOR REVIEWS 


WHV' THEOSOPHY? 

“ The Purpose of Theosophy ”, by 
Mrs. A. P. Sinnett. (Theosophical Publi- 
shing HousCt Adyar.) 

A manual of elementary Theosophy, 
written for people of education and wide 
reading, who find the teachings of orthodox 
religion no longer tenable. The booklet 
runs into 72 pages and covers the whole 
field of Theosophical exposition, including 
an outline of occult history and a chapter 
dealing with western misconceptions of 
eastern philosophy. We have passed the 
stage at Avhich Mrs. Sinnett wrote this 
interesting booklet, but its fundamental 
tacts still hold good, as do also the “ Rules 
for Students ” which she gives. It is 
interesting to go back fifty years and look 
at the Theosophical Movement through 
Mrs. Smnett’s eyes. She saw clearly the 
purpose of The Theosophical Society in 
spiritualizing the w'orld’s activities and in 
cultivating a unity of spirit which is much 
more obvious in 1935 than it was in her 
owm day, 

J. L. D. 

* * * 

EAST AND WEST TOGETHER 

“ East and West ”, by Gilbert Murray 
and Rabindranath Tagore. No. 4 of an 
international Series of Open Letters^ 
published by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, Geneva. 

We cannot sufficiently commend this 
interchange of views between two of the 
noblest representatives of their respective 
racial cultures. Gilbert Murray appeals to 
the thinkers of the world to stand together, 
“ not in one nation but in all nations, 
reminding all whq care to listen of the 
reality of human brotherhoodf and the 
impossibility of basing a durable civilized 
society on any founda\ion save peace and 
the will to act- justly.” He deprecates the 
loose talk that is prevalent of differences 
between Nordic and lUatin, between East 
and West, though he admits that it is 
human to accept uncritically what we are 


used to, in behaviour and social outlook, 
and to be repelled by what is«sti*ange. “ It 
is said to be, in point of law, impossible 
to draw an indictment against a nation ; 
as a matter of literature, it ia only too 
easy. One could write a Mother India 
about every nation, an appalling indict- 
ment, and false as a whole, while every 
statement in it might be true.” 

Tagore in his answer at once admits 
agreement “ in believing that at no other 
period of history has mankind as a whole 
been more alive to the need of human 
co-operation, more conscious of the inevit- 
able and inescapable moral links which 
hold together the fabric of human civili- 
zation.” He generously expresses his 
appreciation of much that is “ essentially 
spiritual ” in the European attitude of 
mind and pursuit of science, but laments 
that “ the one outstanding, visible relation- 
ship of Europe with Asia today is one 
of exploitation ; in other words, its origins 
are commercial and material . . . Every- 
where we come against barriers in the way 
of direct human kinship.” 

Tagore candidly admits many shortcom- 
ings on the eastern side, but in the face of 
Europe’s terrible efficiency, it is incumbent 
on Asia’s self-respect to deny her moral 
superiority. “ To me the mere political 
necessity is unimportant, it is for the sake 
of our humanity, for the full growth of 
our soul, that we must turn our mind 
towards the spiritual unity of man.” 

Tagore is no easy optimist, and sees no 
immediate solution for the evils that the 
world is suffering from ; but he ends on a 
hopeful note : “I feel proud that I have 
been born in this great age. I know that 
it must take time before we can adjust 
our minds to a condition which is not only 
new, but Jllmost exactly the opposite of 
the old. Let us announce to the world 
that the light of the morning has come, not 
for intrenching ourselves behind barriers, 
but for meeting in mutual understanding 
and trust on the common field of co- 
operation,” 

H, V. 
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1935 BOOK REVIEWS 

A FAMOUS SEAT dF LEARNING 


** The " University of Nalanda by 
H. D, Sankalia, M,A., LL,B,, with a 
preface by ’Rev. Henry Heras, SJ.^ M.A, 
{Patti and Co., Madras. Price R$. 5l- or 
7s. 6d.) 

To have successfully maintained its 
position ’ as a famous international seat 
of learning for about seven centuries and 
to have attracted scholars from the ex- 
treme confines of the Asiatic continent, 
and moulded the evolutionary progress of 
Buddhism as it is prevalent in Tibet, 
Central Asia, China and Japan, constitute 
glorious achievements of the University of 
Nalanda which the author has sought 
vividly to picture to us in the highly 
interesting pages of this book. Father 
Heras has laid under contribution all the 
available materials for amply describing 
the origin and growth of Nalanda Univer- 
sity under difTerent royal dynasties ; its 
curricula of studies and methods of ex- 
amination ; the famous pundits who shed 
lustre on the University, either as its 
professors or as great teachers who went 
forth from it to spread its culture and 
knowledge to distant countries ; the student 
life at the University, and of other Univer- 
sities which were contemporaneous with 
it, afnongst which Valabhi on the West 
Coast was, according to the Chinese 
pilgrim, I-Tsiiig, as “ great and famous as 
Nalanda itself.- 

The early history of Nalanda is entwined 
with the memories of Maha Vira, the last 
great Tirthankara of the Jains, and of 
Lord Buddha, who with his favourite 
disciple Ananda visited the place several 
times. With these hallowed memories 
and with its^ proximity to Rajagriha, the 
capital of Magadha, it is quite probable, as 
Taranath, who wrote the History of 
Buddhism in about 1500 A.D., says, that 
Asoka was the first founder of the Nalanda 
Vihara. Fa-hien, ^he Chinese pilgrim who 
toured India in the early years of the 
fifth century A.D., does not mention 
Nalanda. The University ^merged into 
fame with the patronage of the Imperial 
Guptas. Harsha extended to it his r6yal 
support which was continued by the 
Vardhana and Varma Dynasties, and it 
flourished exceedingly under the patronage 
of the Psda Kings of BiBngal from the 
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middfe of the eighth century A.D. From 
Balaputrad^va, a king of Sumatra and Java, 
it received endowments. 

The author would calf Nalanda “a 
University of Universities’", entrance to 
which could be obtained “ only after the 
student had passed out from other smaller 
and inferior Universities ”. The materials 
for elucidating the history of this institution 
are not yet complete, and some of the 
conclusions are yet provisional. But we 
must be thankful to the author for giving 
us, out of the existing materials, a connect- 
ed and interesting account of this great 
seminary of learning, which stood as a 
symbol of India’s contribution to world 
culture during an epoch wliich marked, the 
fall of Imperial Rome and the commence- 
ment of the dark ages in Europe, the rapid 
rise of Islam In Western Asia, and the 
setting of formalism and rigidity in Indian 
culture and civilization, down to the time 
when Nalanda was overwhelmed by the 
Pathans under Bakhtiyar Khilji in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. 

A. RangaswAmi Aiyar 


HYMNS TO KRISHNA 

‘‘ Prem-Mala ” (The Garland of Lovell 
Hymns to Krislnia translated from the 
Gujarati of Narsinh by Ardeshir, M. 
Modif Bombay.) 

Narsinh, a devotee of Sri Krishna, lived 
in the 15lh century, and is the father of 
Gujarati poetry. Krishna’s songs are still 
sung in his native country. This trans- 
lation of a number of them, with annota- 
tions, by Professor Modi, a Parsi, who 
speaks the 'Same language, is charmingly 
done, and we should be glad of more from 
the same source. The translator has 
chosen English rhythms much used by the 
writers of religious poetry in the 15th and 
16th centuries with very happy effect. 
Verses and commentary in Gujarati are 
appended. 

> , E. M, A. 
* * * 

A MISSING NUMBER 

T'he Library of the Mangalore Lodge 
has lost The Theosophist for July, 1934. 
As this number is out of print, the 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


SEPTEMBER 


Lodge Secretary (Mr. M. Janardan M^llya) 
requests that any niember who can spare 
a copy will either present it to the Lodge 
or send it by Y# P. P. for the price desired. 

* ^ * * 

TEN YEARS OF DREAMS 

•> 

“ On Dreams ”, by William Archer, 
(Methuen ^ Co. L/tf., 36 Essex Street^ 
IF.C., London,) 

W^illiatn Archer, well known London 
wi'Uer, left this book unfinished. It is an 
interesting study based on his own 
carefully observed dreams during a period 
of ten years, and though he considers the 
material insufficient for the foundation of 
a definite theory, yet he finds in it much 
reason for adverse criticism of the theories 
of Freud. Mr. Archer’s conclusions about 
dreams are : • 

(l) Dreams are not instantaneous, as 
many theorists declare, but occupy an 
appreciable time, comparable, however, 
with the speed of thought rather than 
of action. 

(2.) Doling or hypnogogic dreams seem 
to indicate that we dream all the time we 
are asleeii, or at any rate for an appreci- 
able period at the beginning and end of a 
night. 

(3) The element of chance, which 
Fiend absolutely excludes, must be 
adnr^ted as a facioi m the mind’s choice 
of dream material. 

(4) Dreams are not always, in his 
own case hardly ever, caused by bodily 
sensations. 

(5) Dreams are not always, in his own 
case not even often, “ wish -fulfilments ”, 
though the material is usually derived 
from the sub-coliscious mind, ’ 

It will be interesting for the reader to 
compare Mr. Archer’s observations and 
conclusions with those of Bishop Lead- 
beater (a reprint of whose book Dreams 
is being issued by The Thfiosophical 
• Publishing House, Advar) and to see how 
much more nearly the meories of the keen 
observer on* the physical plane agree with 
those of the occultist, ^than they do with 
the emphatic pronouncements^of Freud. 

Mr. Archer in criticising Freud says he 
is misled in his conclusions by a love^f 
sweeping statements, a tendency to forget 
that his material is mainly drawn from 


brain-sick peoplje, and an obsftssion that 
needs treatments by the methods that he 
applies to his patients. * 

Mr. Archer’s book is a valuable addition* 
to the literature of a very'-yinteresting 
subject. It is edited T^y Kfr. Theodore 
Besterman, and Professor Gilbert Murray 
supplies a preface. 

E. M. A. 

* 

A BOOK OF PLAYS 

“ Pomp, and Other Plays for Li file 
Theatres ”, by ^ada Cowan, (Brent ano\s, 
New YorZr.) 

* This interesting collection of short plays 
would be useful to dramatic groups m 
Theosophical Lodges. The play of which 
the title appears on the front cover is, 
perliaps, the weakest of the collection, 
voicing the prejudices of a rather superficial 
Puritanism against ceremonial worship, 
the characters being conventional and 
unconvincing. But “ As I remember you ”, 
“ In the Morgue ” and “ The Ball and 
Chain ” are strikingly clever in their 
conception, and original in their blend of 
symbolism with modern realism. “ The 
Cat^’ is a Japanese tragedy which could 
be effectively staged, and “ The Stale 
Forbids ” is a piece of feminist propaganda, 
an indictment of State cruelty in* first 
denying a mother’s right to prevent the 
birth of an idiot child, and latei* her right 
to withhold another son,- whom she lias 
borne and reared in health and strength, 
from being recruited for war. There is 
a tone about these pages which Theo- 
sophists will recognize, though they were 
written in her youth before the author 
“ knew of Theosophy 

H. V. 

^ 5 - * 

NOTES ON THE GITA 

“ Notes on the Bhagavad Gita ”, by 
T, Suhba Row, (Theosophical University 
Press, Point Loma, Price $ 7.) 

A book first published in 1888, and by 
so well-known a writer as the late 
T. Subba R*ow, needs no introduction to 
TLcosophical readers. This edition is 
well -printed and attractive in form, and 
should induce many of the younger 
generation of Thaosophists to study this 
ancient Scriptufe in a modern presentation. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


*BUftMA’S NEWJeDITOR 

The Burmese Section has issued a special 
" President number ” of the Message of 
Theosophy, \containing several articles 
and Messages by Dr. Arundale and his 
** Hopes” for the Diamond Jubilee* Con- 
vention. The journals of the Burmese 
Section hAve a new editor in Mr. C. R. N. 
Swamy, who is a pioneer among the 
Young Theosophists at Rangoon, and in 
hUijianitarian causes, and he has cleverly 
adapted to the Burmese Section the talk 
which the President ga\'e to the Indian 
Section in December last. • 

Dr. and Mrs. Arundale had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Swamy on his return from 
Malabar wliere he was married. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Annual Report oj the Indian Section, 
The Theosophical Society, for 193 /. Panda 
Baijnath, (General Secretary, Benares. 


X 

(Bharat Publishing House, . Karachi. 
Price Rs. 8 or 15s.) 

The Coming of the Angels, by Geoffrey 
Hodson (Rider k Co., ‘ /^london. Price 
3s. 6d.) .• , • 

\our Aniniah Aicati You, by White 
Arrow. (Arthur II. Stockwell, London. 
Price 2/6 net.) 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 

Advance India .. ]une 

Beacon June 

Boletm de la Sociedcd Teosofica Espanola... June 

Bulletin Theosophiquc |uly 

Calcutta Review .. hilv 

Canadian Tlieosopliist . * ... jtnie 

Christian Theosophist ... June 

Dawn ... J line 

Drashti . • ... May 

Evolucion ... June 

tioddard’s Monthly .. May 

(ir^en Leaf . . June 

Hindu Mind ... June 

11 Loto ... June 

Islam Us (t lory and Culture ‘.July 


Eilnes of The Secret Doctrine, by 
Sidney Ransom. (Theosophical Publishing 
House, London, W. C. J. Price bd.) 

Glimpses of World History, by Jawalmr- 
lal Nehru, Vol. II. (Kitabistan, 17a City 
Road,' Allahabad. I^rice Rs. 9.) 

OloicAVonub, by Suryanarayana Sadif 
(“ Kavilokam ”, Narasaraopet.) 

Poems, by Evelyn Hay. (C. W. Daniel 
Co., London. Puce 2s. net.) 

Purpose and Experience, being the 
Adult School Lesson Handbook for 1934. 
National Adult School Union, 30 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W. C. I. 

Preliminary Experiments in Precog- 
iiitive Guessing, by VVhately Carington. 
(offprint from the Journal of The Society 
tor Psychical Research, No. 516, Vol. 
XXIX, June, 1935.) 

Sous Le del Rouge, by Emile Bewdon- 
ifieau. (Editions Adyar, 4 Square Rapp, 
Paris.) 

Speeches and Writings of “Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, Editor Hindustan Reviet^^ 
(Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad, Rs. 5.) 

The Mystery of the Mahabharata, 
Vols. Ill, IV, V, By V. Thadani. 


Jama Gazette 

. . July 

Jitno Zerno (Sofia) 

.. June 

Kalvan 

.. July 

Kalvana Kalpataru 

... July 

Karachi ThcObophist 

.. June 

Kuntui 

Mar 

Le Lotus JUeu 


liberal Catholic 

July 

Library RcMew 


London Forum 

JuK 

MahaBodhi 

July 

Magyar Teozofiai Tarsulat 

June 

Message of Theosophy 

June 

Modern RcMeNs 

- July 

Muslim Review 

... July 

New History 

... June 

News and Notes (Australia) 

July 

Niet-Ban ^ ^ 

... June 

Non-Subscnbing rresbvterian 

... July 

Tersatoean Hidoep 

. ••• July 

Tionier % 

... JulJr 

Revista Teosofica Cubana 

... May 

Russian Vestnik ^ 

... Mar 

St. Alban Answer 

... June 

Temple Artisan 

May 

Teosofisk Tidskrift 

... July 

Tbeosofie Ned. Indie ^ 

• ... June 

Thcosophia 

'July-Aug. 

Theosophical Movement 

... July 

Theosophical News and*Notes 

... July 

Twentieth CenUlry 

... July 

Vaccination Inquirer 

... July 

Yogi 

... May 

Youn<>' Builder 

... July 



TMlib SUPftLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPIflST SEPTEMBER 

THE THeAsOPHICAL SOQETY 

T^HE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is a world-wide international 
organisation formed at New York on November *17tb‘,‘ 1875, and 
incorporated later in India with- its Headquarters at Adyar, Madras. 

It is an unsectarian body of seekers after Truth promoting 
Brotherhood and striving to serve humanity. Its three declared 
Objects are : 

First — To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex. 
caste or colour. 

Second — To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, 
Philosophy and Science. 

Third — To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the 
powers latent in man. 

The Theosophical Society is composed of men and womet 
who arb united by their approval of the above Objects, by theii 
determination to promote Brotherhood, to remove religious, racial 
and other antagonisms, and who wish to draw together all persons 
of goodwill, whatsoever their opinions. 

Their bond of union is a common search and aspy^tion foi 
Trutn. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by reflection 
by service, by purity of life and by devotion to high ideals. They hold 
that Truth should be striven for, not imposed by authority as a dogma . 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual study or 
of intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not i 
on assertion. They see every Religion as an expression of the Divint I 
Wisdom and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice 
to proselytism. Peace is their watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

Theosophy offers# a philosophy whi«h renders life intelligible, 
and demonstrate^ the inviolable nature of the laws which govern 
its evolution. It puts death in its rightful place as a recurring incident t 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant ‘ 
existence. It restores to the world tEie Science of the Spirit, teachirig 
man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. 
It illuihinates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 






